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Chronicle of Events 


JULY—1939 


Chief Events :—Hunger-strike of Political Prisoners in Bengal—Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s revolt against the Congress and threat of ‘Civil 


War’—Announcement of a new constitution for Hyderabad State—Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s visit to Ceylon. 


ist. Mahatma Gandhi gave his advice in the Hartjan, that where there was an 
opposition in a mixed gathering, the Congress flag should not be hoisted. His 
dvice applied to the singing of “Bande Mutaram”. The Mahatma said : “Opposi- 
tion whenever it is offeredis fomenting communal discussions, Surely it is 
wisdom on the part of those who treasure the flag and unite to submit to the 
Opposition of a minority” however small it might be. 
atma Gandhi welcomed the decision of the All-India Congress Committee 
to send Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Ceylon, and hoped that the differences be- 
tween the two countries would be honourably settled. 
Mahatma Gandhi expressed his view on South Africa resolution passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, that mere learning and mere humanitaria- 


nism divorced from actual experience might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be esposed. 


Rani Pritam Kunwari Saheba of Sahaspur Bilari, addressing as the President 
of the fifth session of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference at Benares urged 
the landholders to unite. She also said, “In 1933, Sir Malcom (now Lord) 
Hailey, while replying to the deputation of the Jhansi Khattriya Sabha, re- 
marked that au ority under the new constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organize themselves to grasp it’—Those were very wise words. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay in the course of his address at the Convo- 
cation of the Indian Women’s (Karve) University, said: “For the bulk of 
women, motherhood and household work are bound to continue to be the more 
important, nay the most important part of their work in life. If this is so, 
our educational system must mould itself according to our needs”, He also 
remarked, “The influence of women is one of the most important factors in 
social reform.” 

At a meeting of the Sind Cabinet, it was decided that Government would take 

ssession of the premises of Om Mandals and Om Nivas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to obey the order to vacate within a month. 

A memorial in connexion with the situation in the Hyderabad State and the 
arrests of Arya Samajists there, was submitted to H. E. the Viceroy. The 
memorial was signed by 90 prominent Hindus, including Raja Narendra Nath, 
Sir P. C. Roy, Sir C. Y. Chintamani & others. 


and. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, considered the decision of the Princes 
not to join the Federation under the terms offered, the position of Indians 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with particular reference to 
Moslems,—a committee was appointed for the collection of funds for the relief 
of the Arab sufferers in Palestine. ae 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a meeting in 
Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial League, expres 
his appreciation of the League organization in Bombay and said that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a minority community, there 
was difficulty in organizing a majority conn. In the same meeting 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, deplored the lack of 
co-operation from the press in his province, which, he said, not only did not 
assist the Government but were definitely hostile to them. — 

Acharya Narendra Deo, presiding at the Delhi Socialists’ Conference, made 
an appeal to Socialists not to weaken the Congress but to protect the organization 
from those who wanted to undermine its influence and prestige, 

Pandit Bhim Sain Vidyalankar, Secretary, H atyagrahs Samiti in 
the Punjab, speaking at a public meeting at Lahore, warned t the Arya 
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Samaj would start a Satyagraha campaign in the Punjab if the local Govern- 
ment “persisted in its jor to sau the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement 
by taking action under the Princes Protection Act.” — 

Mr. C. H. M. Rustomji presided over a meeting of Parsis in Calcutta, in 
which a resolution protesting against the Bombay Government’s decision to 
introduce total prohibition in the City of Bombay from August 1, was adopted 
unanimously, ; 

Professor B. M. Barua presided over a meeting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which considered how Buddhist interests in Bengal mipht be best secured and 
promoted.—It was unanimously resolved that the Buddhists of Bengal should 
seek the representation, which was thcir due, in the Legislative Assembly, the 
Legislative Council and other public bodies and should henceforth be properly 
educated and organized for a more vigorous expression of their opinion in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

In Bihar, the Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee submitted several sugges- 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operative movement in Bihar....... It 
was recommended that Rupees one crore out of Rs. 1.80 lakhs duc from mem- 
bers of socicties should cither be wirtten off or remitted. 


8rd. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Social- 
ist Party, addressing the Delhi Socialist Conference explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League reviewed the work 
of the Ministrics in the Congress-zoverned provinces with particular reference to 
the conditions of Moslems there. ‘he Commuittec also discussed the Federal 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaipur to call off the 
the civil disobedicnce movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Mahasa- 
bha activities in Hyderabad State and call upon the provincial Governments 
and the paramount Power to check the movement. 

The Government of India (Department of Education, Wealth and Lands) 
forwarded a statement to the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
setting forth the position of Indians in Mauritius.—The most important recom- 
mendations in the report of the Commission of Inquiry into labour unrest on 
sugar estates in Mauritius related to the necessity for the formation of a depart- 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitable legislation in place of the Labour 
Ordinance of 1922 which mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Both recommen- 
dations have been given effect to. An experienced officer has been appointed as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A serious riot occurred in a jute mill at Garulia, near Calcutta, in the course 
of which 5 Europeans were besieged in the office building. Two members of the 
mill were slightly injured. 


§j. Subhas Chandra Bose announced the perenne of the Working Committee 
of the Forward Block from Bombay. 8j, Bose—President, Sardar Sardul 
Singh (Panjab)—Vice-President, Lal Shankarlal of _Delhi—Gencral Secretary, 
Pandit Biswambhardayal Tripathi, m.L. aA. and Mr. K. F. Nariman Sccretaries. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a circular 
from Allahabad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committecs stating that 
it had come to his notice that subordinate Congress Committees in various 
places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. If 
subordinate organizations went to the length of questioning the authority of the 
superior organization, there would be no_ discipline Fett in the Congress 
organization. He, therefore, requested all Provincial Congress Committees to 
yarn Sonerens Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable 
activities, 


4th. Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, General Sccretary of the All-India Kis 

Sabha sent a circular to the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha from Bombay, 
stating that the All-India Kiean Sabha came to the decision that the resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee adopted at its Bombay session banning 
any form of Satyagraha of Congressmen without the permission of the provincial 
Congress Committees would not be binding on Kisan workers, whether they were 
Bie Sikand Oyat Khan, P f th 

_ Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking at a lunch 

in Bombay, stressed on the need for drawing up an a ternative scheme ‘of Feder 
ation to the one adumbrated in the Government of India Act, The present 
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federal scheme, he said, had already been criticized and rejected by the parties 
concerned. The majority community did not like it because the scheme did not go 
far enough ; the Princes contended that the scheme would not suit them because 
it would give opportunities to the centre to interfere in internal affairs ; and the 
minorities argued that the present scheme was likely to give such vast powers not 
only to a political party but to a communal majority. 

The President of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Bombay setting forth the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Bombay.—The Committee considered the corr2spondence that passed between 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the 
appointment of a Muslim Minister in C. P. The Committee was of opinion 
that no individual province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the 
Congress with regard to the Hindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such proposals were received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
the offect that the matter should be referred by the Congress to the President 
or the Working Committees of the All-India Muslim League. 


5th. The Government of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to consider the draft statutes framed by Government provisionally, for the pro- 
posed General Council and State Faculty of Unani Medicine. 
Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadeo Desai, left for the Frontier 
Province, from Bombay. 


6th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, sent a telegram to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose stating, “I am_ surprised to read your statement fixing July 9 
for protesting against the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution on Satya- 
graha. I hope that you as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, will ass ear discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings.”—Dr. Prasad issued a statement on the subject. It contained a 
warning that defiance of the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
would amount to a breach of discipline and lead to disruption of the Congress 
Organization. 

The Government of Bengal, in the course of a Press Communique, refuted the 
rumour that they decided to non-co-operate with the National Planning Com- 
mittee. 

At Lucknow, the police made a lathi charge and fired three volleys ona 
crowd of Shias at Imambara Asafil, when a big crowd attempted to attack the 


Tila mosque following the arrest of Maulana Syed Muhammad for publicly 
reciting the Tabarra. 


7th. §j. Subhas Chandra Bose replied to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent, that he could not call off the meetings arranged for voicing Opposition to 
the All-India Congress Commitiee’s decision on the Satyagraha issue—In a 
telegram to Dr. Rajendra Prasad he said, “I am surprised at your objection to 
our constitutional and democratic right to protest against these resolutions and 
mobilize Congress opinion. In our previous statement we appealed to the 
Working Committee to hold the resolution in abeyance. Regret very much we 
cannot call off the All-India Day on July 9.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued a statement on the above and remarked 
among other things, “At any time it would have been a dangerous prou- 
position carrying within it powerful elements of disurption and disintegration. 
To put it forward to-day, with the world hanging over the brink of a crisis, is 
to be guilty of most amazing shortsightedness.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, when the debate on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, as 
amended by the Bengal Council, was resumed, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
Minister for Local Self-Government moved an amendment for tbe restoration 
of a clause of the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, relating to the nominated 
seats in the Corporatiom 

Some of the political prisoners in the Dum Dum jail resérted to a hunger- 
strike in order to sccure “immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and restoration of civil liberties.” 

The Information Officer to the Government of Bihar issued a Government 
resolution, announcing the joint plan of the Governments of Bihar and United 
Provinces to establish a power alcohol industry in those two provinces. 


8th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “If any mass movement is undertaken 
at the present moment in the name of non-violence it will resolve itself into 
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violence—largely unorganised and organised in some cases.” The Mahatma 
recalled the past agitations conducted by Congress and said that he should de- 
clare from the housetops that the non-violence of those days fell far short of 
the non-violence he had so often defined. He expressed the belief that a non- 
violent mass movement was an impossibily, unless the prevailing atmospbere 
was radically changed. . a 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Bengal politi- 
cal prisoners not to resort to a hunger strike. 

The Bombay Congress executive issued instructions to the Congressmen to 
take no part in 8j, Subhas Chandra Bose’s “Protest Day” against certain deci- 
sions of the All-India Congress Committee. 

In Madras, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, member of the Congress Working Oom- 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Congress had almost 
reached breakin F point, but he hoped that no further development would take 

lace and that there would not be any further division in the Congress ranks. 
He, thea to the people to have complete faith in Mahatma Gandhi's 
leadership. 


9th, The Government of Assam issued an official resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of inquiry under the presidency of Sir Manmathanath repeal be 
The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring two resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congressmen without 
the permission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other regardin 
Congress Ministries —8j. Subhas Chandra Bose made an ap lon behalf o 
the “Left Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an “All-India Day”, 
When §j. Subhas Chandra Bose issued his appeal, Dr. cyl Prasad, the 
Congress President, sent a telegarm to him asking him to withdrrw it and also 
issued a statement that opposition of the A. 1. C. C. decisions in the proposed 
manner would go against the interests of discipline and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru algo issued a statement agreeing with the 
views expressed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Mr. 
Shew Kishen Bhatter, in his presidential speech, made a retrospect of condition 
in the world during the past year, the effect of the Burma riots, the far reaching 
changes in India through the introduction of autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjects of trade 
and commerce. 
Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at 
Abbottabad, when the general situation in the Frontier Province, with special 
reference to the purification of the Congress organization was discussed. 


10th. In Monghyr district, disciplinary action was taken by the local Congress 
Com mittee ape seven Congressmen for having worked against Cougress ins- 
tructions and its official nominees during the District. Board elections. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement to the Press, discussed 
the prohibition scheme of the Government of Bombay and doubted whether 
it .would be a success, 

8}. Subhas Chandra Bose, patie a large gathering at Poona, declared, “I 
am not afraid of disciplinary action, I am prepared to face the consequences.” 

Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement from 
Simla, pointed out, “The true way to gain much is never to desire to gain too 
much. There is no alternative to the federal scheme, as there is no option but 
to impose it. The time table of urgencies permits no evasion or postponement.” 

Mr, Hemendra Prosad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and 
publisher of Basumati, a vernacular daily, who were charged with sedition in 
connexion with the publication of an article entitled “Kali Puja and Ramjan” 
on November 12, were acquitted by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. 
~-There was a reference made by the Magistrate, which was heard by a special 
a ha epee praia an Anan held, that a Ministry could not 
esaid to form part of the Executive Government of a ince i 
me in peta Hf of the Penal Code. te 

eetings were held in many parts of India to protest against the A. 1.0.0 
decision on State Satyagraha and the relations betweena Congress Ministri 
Provincial Congress Committees, oe ea 
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The Director of Public Information, Bengal, issued a Press Note which stated 
that there were altogether 61,502 primary schools for Indian boys and girls in 
the province at the end of the uinquennium 1932-37 as against 61,143 schools in 
1931—32 ; of these 44,106 were boys’ and 17,396 were girls’ primary schools as 
against 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ schools in 1931-32. 

The Punjab States Council at Simla adopted the report of the sub-committee, 
which was appointed to make recommendations on fundamental points re- 
lating to the draft Instrument of Accession.—The report of the sub-committee, 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Council to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, speaking at a public meeting at Peshawar, declared : 
“We, socialists do not want to create factions in the Congress nor do we desire 
to displace the old leadership of the Congress and to establish rival leadership. 
We are only concerned with the policy and programme of the Congress. We 
only want to influence the Congress decisions. Mr. Narain added: “Whatever 
our differences with the old leaders, we do not want to quarrel with them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common fight against 
Imperialism.’’ 


1ith. The office of the All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro- 
vincial Congress Committees details of the new constitutional changes adopted 
at Bombay.—Mr. J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary appended an explanatory 
note. In his note, Mr. Kripalani stated that revision of the constitution was 
taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organization which had 
weakened it for effective action. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister of Bombay, interviewed at Poona, regar- 
ding 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay prohibition scheme, said, 
“This statement is in the nature of a special piecing and rests in complete 
ignorance of the facts now well known to the Bombay public which prompted 
the Bombay Government to embark on prohibition.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Rai Harendra 
Nath Chowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger strike by the political prison- 
ers in the Dum Dum Central Jail, was defea by 116 to 81 votes. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta acquitted Mr. Hemendra 
Prasad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhusan Dutt, printer and publisher of the 
Basumati, of sedition in connexion with an article entitled “Nanya Pantha” (no 
other way) published in its issue of December 18, 1938. The Magistrate in ac- 
quitting the accused observed that this case was referred to the High Court on 
a point of law, as the article criticized the policy of the Ministers in Bengal 
and the question was raised whether the Ministers were subordinate officers of 
His osapani | the Governor of Bengal within the meaning of section 49 of the 
Government of India Act and whether the Council of Ministers might be re- 
garded as the Government established by law : as both the questions had been 
answered by the High Court in the negative, the charge under Sec. 124A, 
I. P. C. (Sedition) could not therefore be sustained. 


12th. The Bengal Council gy Se of a number of amendments to various 
clauses of the report of the Committee appointed to draft rules of procedure 
for the conduct of business of the Council. 
In the U. P. Assembly, five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the pou firing in Cawnpore on June 29, and one with the police 
firing at Imambara Asafai on July 6, 


18th. The Rulers and Ministers of the Eastern States Agency attended a meet- 
ing in Calcutta, in which it was decided to accede to the All-India Federation, 
subject to certain conditions, particularly applicable to the States in the Agency. 
The meeting was held to consider the reply to be given to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Raja Saheb 
of Seraikella presided at the meeting. 

The Bengal Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
as it had originally emerged from the Assembly, thus rescinding its own 
amendment reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a_ statement from Abbottabad, expressed regret at the 
opposition voiced by §}. Subhas Chandra Boge against the Bombay prohibition 


scheme. 
His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallet, Governor of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent messages of congratula- 
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tion to the Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for Education on 
the first anniversary of the mass literacy Saag celebrated at Patna. 
About 30 Muslim members of the U, P. Assembly met the Premier in the 
Council House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Sahaba 
controvorsy. 
14th. The Ministers’ Committee of the Council of Rulers under the Eastern 
States Agency met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with — regard 
to the States’ accession to Federation.—The Ministers were unanimous in their 
draft reply. Mo tack 
A 20-year plan for the North west Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made by Major W. E. 
Manwell some years avo, was again put forward by him when he spoke in 
Simla on Frontier conditions. 


The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules poverning the prohibition 
rogramme to be forced in the city and suburbs of mbay from August 1. 
he Government stated that on and after August 1,1939, “No person shall have 

in his possession or shall import or bring into the prohibition area, any country 

or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except in accordance with orders 
issued by the Government.” 


15th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Abbottabad, observed, 
“Some women are innundating me with wires and letters about the hunger 
stiiking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair correspondents are damaging the 
cause they represent by expecting me to do what I cannot do, They are 
damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikers. I have no doubt that 
the hunecr-strike is wrong. No prisoner should free himself from prison by 
refusing to take food. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal Government 
to pus an end to this particular agitation by releasing the prisoners, although 
as I have admitted the prisoners have put themselves in the wrong by resorting 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-due.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a two-hour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Muhammed Isha Khan on the police firing on Moslems at 
Cawnpore on June 19. ‘I'he motion was talked out. 

At a mecting of the Executive Committee of the Sylhet District Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopied condemning the attitude of the capitalists 
and other “anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet in Assam. 


16th. A demonstration was held in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of sympathy with the political prgoners 
in the Dum Dum and Alipore Jails, who went on hunger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the J/artzjan on Jaipur :—“Absence of civil 
disobedience docs not mean cessation of agitation in some form or other for 
securing the rudiments of freedom for which the fight was undertaken.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Congress Varliamentary Sub- 
Committee, issued a statement in reply to S8j. Subhas Ch. Bose’s attack on the 
prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government :—“I was prepared for many 
things from Mr. Bose. Even his revolt against the Congress and his attempt 
to disrupt the national institution did not surprise me, as he had already 
threatened “Civil War” in his correspondence with Gandhiji. But I must 
confess to a feeling of amazement at the attitude he has thought fit to adopt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government. It should be 
clear to the meanest intelligence that the statement he has issued is distinctly 
unfriendly and, far from being constructive criticism, is intended to hinder 
the Ministry in its uphill struggle against vested interests.” 


17th. The Police of Dhami, a Punjab Ifill State 14 miles from Simla, opened 
fire on a crowd that attempted to march on the palace of the Rana Sahib to 
present a petition for the redress of a number of their alleged grievances, 

At a conference of Superintendents of Jails held at the Alipore Central Jail, 
Calcutta, certain pores problems relating to reforms in the jail administration 
in Bengal were discussed. Lt. Col. M. A. Singb, 1. M. 8, Inspector General 
of Prisons, Bengal, presided. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay, in the course of a statement on §j. 
Bose’s criticism of the Government’s Prohibition policy said, “At a time when, 
in pursuance of the directions of the Indian . National Congress, our Government 
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is launching on the, noblest and most cssential item of our programme of 
social reconstruction, namely, Prohibition, I am deeply pained to read the 
extraordinary statement issued by Mr. Subhas Bose,” 

$j. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a Eathorin at Zaberi Wada, Ahmedabad, 
declared : “Swaraj is no longer a dream. It will be achieved in a short time.” 


18th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in a Press Statement issued from 
Ranchi, made an appeal to the political prisoncrs who were on hunger-strike 
in Bengal, to give up their fast; as also to the public and various organizations 
in the country to exert themselves to make the demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement from Ahmedabad, 
observed, “A wave of intolerance is now sweeping over the higer ranks of 
Congress leadership. The slightest criticism of any action of theirs throws 
them into a rage and the wholo machincry of propaganda in their hands is at 


once put into operation, In this way the ordinary Congressman is terrorized 
into silence.” 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo. whether he would 
succeed in his mission to Ceylon, said, “Ceylon is far too small, you know, to 
stand alone. She must for the sake of her trade have contacts with other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit Nehru added: “Your Ministers, bowever, do not seem to take 
a broad view of the question. Volitically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

The second conference of Speakers and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Abdur Rahim, the President of the Central Assembly. 
The conference aimed at a greater degree of uniformity in conventions observed 
in the conduct of Legislatures all over India. 

The Cochin Budget for 1939-40, revealed that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Rs. 5,08 lakhs. 


19th. A new constitution for Hyderabad was announced. The authors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Reforms Committee appointed by the Nizam in 
September 1937, and the Executive Council which submitted final proposals on 
the Committce’s report. The Nizam in a firman sanctioned the entire scheme. 
The constitutional position of the Ruler was defined as follows: “He is 
both the Supreme Head of the State and an embodiment of the peoples’ 
Sovereignty.” He not mercly retains the power to confirm or veto any 
legislation but enjoys a special prerozative to make and unmake his Executive 
or change the machinery of Government.” ‘The Legislative Council was to be 
sxpanded into a Legislative Assembly of 85 members ot which 28 would be 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies representing economic rather than 
ried al eee or other interests. The principle of joint electorates was maintained. 
{indus and Moslems were to be given equal representation in the Leyislature. 
Other reforms included improved methods of recruitment to the publie services, 
the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate bounds” and the appointment 
of a permanent representative body to guide the Government in relipious affairs. 


Students of most of the Calcutta Colleges and &c' ools resorted to a half-day 
Strike to show their sympathy with the political prisoners on hunger-strike at 
Dum Dum and Alipore Central Jails, and to deman« their release. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru) made an appeal for friendship between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner given in his honour at Colombo, by Mr. H. 8S. Desai, 
president of the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon. 


20th. The non-official advisers in the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations met in 
Simla and continued their deliberations. They arrived at tentative conclusions 
in a large number of claims. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercantile Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, “Whatever may be the result of my mission, 
I am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope that my visit may help to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-feeling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanding between Indians and Ceylonese.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview, Mr. Desai 
remarked that tempers were considerably frayed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war was held to be fast advancing. 
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Qist. A communique from Simla stated: “In response to_a request made by cer- 
tain Rulers of the Punjab States, His Excellency the Crown Representative has 
been pleased to extend to September next the time up to which a reply may be 
furnished to His Excellency’s letter conveying to them the terms within which 
their accession to federation has been invited.” 

Unanimous recommendations on the terms on which the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Protocol should be renewed were embodied in a memorandum signed by the 
non-official advisers at Simla. The memorandum was forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin, the Bengal Home Minister declared, “The Government 
will not deviate from their declared policy regarding the release of political 
prisoners because of the hunger-strike.” 

Presiding at a mecting in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose called upon the 
Congress Working Committee to make the release of the political prisoners, on 
hunger-strike in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails, an All-India question by the 
resignation of Congress Ministers on that issue.—Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose referred 
to a resolution passed at the Calcutta session of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee relating to the release of political prisoners, and said that the time had 
come when the Congress should make it a political issue of the first magnitude, 

The General Council of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation discussed at 
Bombay, the question of an All-India strike of all railway labourers, in case 
their demand for admission to the Provident Fund scheme was not accepted by 
the authorities. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presided, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier, Madras, defended the Temple-Entry In- 
demnity Ordinance and described it as a test of fitness for him, 


22nd, His Excellency the Viccroy addressing the inaugural meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the All-India Cattle Show Society at Simla, visualiz the ultimate 
development of the Socicty into a Central organisation in India directing and 
assisting similar cfforts in the various Provinces and States, fostering the highest 
standards in breeding and management and setting the seal of its approval upon 
the careful and conscientious breeder, and including in its scope other animals 
of importance in India’s rural economy, such as sheep, goats, camel and poultry. 

A demonstration was held in Calcutta as a mark of sympathy with the politi- 
eal prisoners in the Dum Dum and Alipore Jails.—Following a rally of Congress 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was organized which paraded 
several streets, shouting slogans, demanding the release of political prisoners. A 
number of women also took part in the demonstration. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
said, “Public meetings should be organized and held throughout the country for 
reiterating the demand for the immediate release of political prisoners in Bengal.” 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy and Mr. Gopikabilas Sen, A. J. C. C. members from 
Bengal interviewed Dr. Rajendra Prasad at Ranchi, regarding differences between 
members belonging to rival Eroups in the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Dr. Prasad expressed the view that the matter 
should be settled as far as possible by the Provincial Congress itself without 
outside interference. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the tar in the Bengal Assembly, on 
receipt of a telegram from Mahatma Gandhi expressing his concern about the 

risoners on hunger-strike in Calcutta jails, called on Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, 
Jome Minister, Bengal and hada long discussion with him regarding the 
situation. Mahatma Gandhi asked 8j, Bose to exert all his influence to persuade 
the prnoner? to give up hunger-strike. 
n the U. P, Assembly, the Moneylenders’ Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was passed. 
The Bihar Kisan Council at their meeting at Patna, expressed sympath 
for prisoners on hunger-strike in two provinces—political prisoners in Pengel 
and Kisans in Bihar. 


28rd. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, former President of the States’ People’s Confe- 
rence, interviewed at Coconada, regarding the Hyderabad reforms scheme, said, “The 
Hyderabad Reforms Scheme Report and the Government orders thereon are as 
pompous and pedantic as the White Paper or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
report on India reforms. They appear to embrace every aspect of political 
development and ere. pee of constitutional democracy that is conceivable 
in modern times. Hyderabad can wait for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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liberties are gacien in full forthwith. But if civil liberties are not granted, 
any scheme of reforms, however well meant, is bound to prove so much window- 
ressing. 
_Sir N. N. Sircar, presiding over the annual meeting of the Women’s Protec- 
tion ue, Bengal, in Calcutta, said that the time had come, when reforms 


were needed in the matter of protecting the rights of women and raising their 
status in socicty. 


Sardar Patel, addressing a gathering of Congress workers of Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad, declared : “The Erolte of the Congress inside and outside the country lies 
in her moral strength. any self-secking persons are lag to enter the 
Congress as she is capturing power. It is time to cleanse the ngress if the 
country is not to be polluted,” 

Calcutta carters took out a procession of carts half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government's policy towards political prisoners. 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, and the 


terms of reference which had been referred to arbitration by Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru were agreed upon. 


24th. Nawab Bahadur Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister, died in Calcutta. 

The Committee appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, with 
Dewan Bahadur K. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
Government constitutional reforms for the State observed, “We believe that 
responsible government under the aegis of the Ruler should be the objective 
towards which all constitutional progress is directed. Such EroureSs will neces- 
sarily have to be by stages, the measure of each advance being dependent on the 
judgment of the Ruler.” 

In the United Provinces, a fillip was sought to be given to the mass literacy 
drive in the province by the Rural Development and Education Departments of 
the U. P. Government by launching a “Read more books” campaign. 


25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in reply to questions by pressmen in Madras, where 
he arrived from Ceylon, declared, “I cannot definitely say now what the results 
of my visit to Ceylon are going to be, but in regard to the particular matter 
for which it seems to exist at present.” 

The Government of Orissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to the cultivators of Kendrapara subdivision to grow more 
jute. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan President of the Travancore Legislative 
Assembly made a statement that Travancore’s entry into Federation would be 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit of the Federation. 

The Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Rajendra Prasad in reply to the Jatter’s 
letter, that if the prisoners abandoned the hunger-strike, he was hopeful of the 
process of release being speeded up. 


26th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta, and referring to the situation created 

by the hunger-strike by the politival prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails 
addressed an appeal to the men to give up their fast. She said : “I make an 
earnest and urgent Be toa to the political prisoners to end_ their self-imposed 
agony of a prolonged hunger-strike, and to be patient a brief while only for 
their release to be ensured.” ; . 

The main recommendation of the Orissa States’ People’s Inquiry Committee 
report was, “In view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States to support 
popular enlightened administrations within their areas, which are the stne qua non 
of any satisfactory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability of a stron 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these States for hts o 
self-Government and self-determination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they may be treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika. 

The pambey Provincial Muslim pacue Committee, which met under the 
Rowers of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution calling upon all mem- 

rs of the Muslim League to sever their connexions with other political 
organizations, 


27th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking of his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay, declared 
that although the tour was not very successful yet, it had created an atmosphere 
a 
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of friendliness between Indians and Ccylonese, and, taking a long view of things, 
he was inclined to be optinustic. 

Mahatma Gandhi antived at New Dell, and left for Wardha in the evening. 
He presided over the first convocation of the Industrial Haiiyjan Home at the 
Hanijan Colony, 

S}. Subhas Chandra Bose visited the political prisoners on hungor-strike in 
the Alipore and Dum Dum Jails. He subsequently issued a statement in which 
he said that be would communicate his imptessions of the Jail interview as well 
as his vicws on the piesent situation to the Home Minister, Bengal. 

The Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee at a mecting, with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in the chau, adopted a 1esolution appealing to the Bengal 
Government to 1clease the political piisoncis without any delay. The Committee 
also requested the political prisoners to give up the stike, 

Mrs Viyaylakhmi Pandit, Minister foi Local Self-Government, U. P., addressed 
a public meeting at Cawnpore ‘The meeting passed a icsolution demanding 
the immediate and unconditional telease of the Bengal Political prisoners and 
rejuesting the latter to give up then stiike 

An impottant conference of offiials was held at the 1csidence of the Premier 
of Orissa (Cuttach) to discuss questions connected with the proposed hydzo-elecc- 
tric suheme foi the utilization of the Bagara water-falls in Jeypore district. 

The Indian Tea Association stated in a communique, on he Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation and the Government of Assam have made it perfectly clear that they 
have no wish to enter into any Press contioversy with iezaid to the investia- 
tions of the Assam Tea Gaiden Labour Inquiry Committee, but as certain 

ublications cuculating in Assam ale piinting statements which are untiue the 
ndian Tea Association feel that 1t 18 desirable to make then position perfectly 
clear. The Indian Tea Assovlation agiecd to the Tea Gaiden Inquiry Committee 
and so fai fiom boycotting 1t endeavoured to cooperate to the fullest extent.” 

The General Secictary of the All-India Congiess Committee addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Bengal Piovincial Committee asking him to send the 
namcs of the membeis of the Executive Council of the Provincial Conpress 
Committee, as also membeis of the Committee, who joincd in the meetings and 
demonstrations held on July 9, as a protest against the 1esolutions of the A. I 
C. C, at 1ts Bombay mecting 1egaiding individual atyagraha and criticism of 
Congiess Ministzies. 


28th Pandit Jawhatlal Nehiu, at a meeting held unde: the auspices of the Bombay 
Congress at Bombay, expressed the view that the situation arising out of the 
hungei-stiike by the political prisoners in Bengal did not warrant the resignation 
of all Congress Ministries. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai presided over the meeting. 
Two membeis of the Polish mountainee1ing expedition, which made a success- 
full attack on the Eastern Peak of Nanda Devi, were killed by an avalanche, 
Following an anti-Reforms demonstration by Moslems, five persons were 
killed and fifty injured in a Hindu Molem clash at Dholepet, a suburb of 
“iho fret “AllIndia and B M 
e first -India and Burma Mayors’ conference was inaugurated : 
R. K. Sidhwa, Mayor of Karachi, 1n the presence of a laige fauheni i estas 
Pu Illahi Bux, iniste: for Local felf-Government, Mi. Jamshed Mehta an 
et par ey : rere 
nder the C. P. Government sanctioned scheme to establis 
Mandirs, Schools were started at Nagpur. en eee 


29th. Mahatma Gandhi said in the Harsan, “It will be a mustak : 
mount Power or the Princes to ignore the Congiess—a body nade Deira Ves 
the people of the States from the commencement have been accustomed to grow 
and flourish. The Congress must guide them How can people who are one in 
blood and bound thgether by the closest social and economie ties be artificial] 
kept apart for any length of time ?” “No doubt,” he added, ‘the Congress wil 
nave fo Feene its one ee = can hope to work with effect only if 
lta work 18 Of a frien an eacetul nature, 
between the partie 2 ature. It has to hold the scales even 
r,_Kajendra Prasad, the Congress President, arrived i 
from Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of ie Caen Wen cae 
mittee, the latest developments in connexion with the hunger-strike, The Oon- 
Sa President then visited §j. Subhas Chandra Bose and &). Sarat Chandra 
and hada talk with them on the subject.—Dr. Prasad accompanied 
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by Mr. Mahadeo Desai visited the Alipore Jail, when they had a long interview 
wilt te prisoners. Later, they visited the Dum Dum Jail and met the prison- 
ers there. 

Mrs. Sorojini Naidu addressed the Dacca University Convocation, in which 
Sir John Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu observed that the 
country had received a definite set back in the matter of mass education during 
the course of the last century and the percentage of illiteracy was definitely 
larger now than what it was years ago. Here was, she said, a splended 
field of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer- 
sity would be wise to avail themselves of. 


Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the yagi ended of the Orissa States in the 
development of “Greater Orissa” and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. Harekrishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress, in an interview at Cuttack, suggested the setting up of a Com- 
mon High Court and other common institutions for British Orissa and the 
States as the only immediate solution for the States’ problems which were 
“wrought with potential dangers.” 


30th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, accompained by Dr. B, C. Roy, Mr. Mahadev Desai 

and Srijut Sarat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hunger-strikers 

in the Dum Dum Jail. The interview was followed by a visit by the Congress 

preteens Dr. Roy and Mr, Desai to Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
engal. 

Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy and Mr. Satin 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Conyress 
Committee, elected on July 26. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s alternative “regional” scheme of Federation, was 
claimed to be an attempt to solve political and communal problems by meeting 
various criticisms, levelled against the scheme embodied in the Government of 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it would enable British Indian 
and Indian State units to enter Federation on almost identical terms, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian D ale and Indian States ot 
developing their own benefit. It also provided for the association of Indians 
in matters pertaining to defence and external affairs from the very outset. 

Tehri village, in Kohat district, was raided—one person was killed and two 
injured, while two shops were set on fire and 2O looted. 

r. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in the course of 
a state in Bombay, reiterated the League's opposition to the Fedcral 
Scheme. Mr. Jinnah appealed to Lord Linlithgow and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to force the Federal constitution “upon an unwilling India and in 
the teeth of opposition.” 


Bist. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow arrived in Cuttack ; the visit being the first 
to be paid by a Viceroy to Orissa, since its establishment as a separate province. 
Speaking at a banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Viceroy made special reference 
to relations between the people of Orissa and those of the neizhbouring Eastern 
States. Lis Excellency said, “Provinces and States are, and must always be 
neighbours, They have cach their own part to play in the progress of India, 
but the parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on the outcome 
of the efforts made by him and by Mr. Mahadev Desai to persuade the political 

risoners to give up their fast and also to secure their release, observed, “We 
found complete deadlock. We are going away wholly disappointed.” — 

At the strike of midnight, Prohibition was formally inaugurated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the authorities who sealed stocks of liquor and other intoxicants 
left over after the evening's merry-making in clubs and restaurants.—The eve 
of Prohibition passed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of the Forward Bloc held 
in Calcutta, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President and Mr. Satya 
Ranjan Bakshi as Socretary. ; 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
at Poona, resolved to suspend the Hyderabad Satyagraha campaign for the time 
being with a view to “finding out how the Nizam’s Government meets the 
fandamentel grievances of its Hindu subjects in the actual operation of the 
reforms.”—Mr. V. D. Savarkar presided at the mecting. 
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Chief Events :—Prohibition inaugurated in Bombay—Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose disqualified from Congress membership by the A. I.C.C.— 
Congress Assembly Mombers decided to abstain from attending the Simla 
Session—Laying of the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 


1st. In Bombay, five peoble were injured when the police opened fire on an unruly 
crowd which formed part of a procession organized to protest against the 
Urban Immovable Froperty Tax and tho Sales Tax. The incident marred the 
introduction of prohibition which was celebrated by _a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various parts of the city and its suburbs. 

In the morning a mammoth rally of Prohibition Guards was held on the 
Gowalior Tank maidan, Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier took the salute at the 
march past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee ended at the Tilak statue at Chaupatty. There 
Mr. Desai unfurled the Congress flag and garlanded the statue. All the 
Ministers were present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Raja of Dhenkanal and 
the Raja of Talcher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu- 
tion, population and industries of their respective States. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
Ponce prisoners and urging the Government of Assam to release Rani 

auidalu at several public meetings held at Jharia, Dhubri, Gauhati and Shillong. 

A meeting call by the City Congress Committee at Lucknow, to celebrate 
the death anniversary of Lokmanya B. G. Tilak, was made the occasion for an 
anti-Congress demonstration by small groups belonging to the Hindu Sabha 
and the Moslem League and by Shia workers. 

The Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the Congress at Kurnool 
(Madras), broke up in panic. 


2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued at Wardha on the hunger-strike of 
the political prisoners in Bengal, said, that ‘‘this fast is not justified” and _ that 
“their refusal to give it up will embarrass the Congress Working Committee 
in mar any action”. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, M. L. A. at a meeting in Madras, declared: “Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership is essential, and he who seeks to weaken his hold on our 
people is an enemy of the country.” Neferring to the internal crisis in the 
Congress, Mr. Satyamurthi urged that the All-India Congress Committee should 
take disciplinary action against Congressmen or Congress Committees who had 
defied the Congress constitution. 

a City returned to normal after the previous day’s rioting. 

The Conciliation Board, which was appointed with Sir Maniatha Nath 
Mukherjee as chairman in connection with the Digboi labour dispute, failed 
to effect a compromise. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1939. The measure restored the system of separate 
electorates, The rates Se of the Council was increased from 92 to 99, 

In the UO. P. Assembly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Primary Education 
Act, 1920, was passed. 


8rd. The 89 political prisoners who were on hunger-strike in the Dum Dum 
and Alipore jails since July 7, decided to suspend their fast for two months. 
This decision followed an appeal by §j. Subhas Chandra Bose who, in a 
statement, said that the prisoners agreed to give up their fast as the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had undertaken to conduct a campaign for their 
release. He said that he was also informed that the Bengal Government hoped 
that it would be able to finish consideration of the cases of these prisoners 
and pass orders on them within the next two months. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a meeting at Jamshedpur stated 
that the present was a time when the world was undergoing a change—a 
revolution of a type the like of which it was generally agreed, had never before 
been witnessed. ere was, however, something curious about this change. Not 
all change was voluntary. World tendencics had to be taken into account, 
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certain things they did, others they were made to do, how and why they did 
not know. That was the unaccountable factor, 


4th. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, in the course of a statement on the 
suspension of the ln cat by political prisoners in the Dum Dum and 
Alipore Jails, observed, “The Government have accepted no time limit within 
which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there any understanding expressed 
4 ape between the Government and any third party regarding such a time 
imit. 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the reconstituted body to known as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
merger, which was effected at a meeting of representatives of the Bengal Hindu 
Sabha and the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa, issued a statement, re: Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill—‘It is now fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill have failed. The Governor- 
General has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Municipal party at Puri, it was decided not to 
participate in any functions in connexion with §j. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income Tax Bill sponsored by the Government by 65 votes to 56. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter advised Shias to withdraw the civil resistance 
campaign in Lucknow. 

The conference of Provincial Ministers for Local Self-Government concluded 
at Bombay. The conference unanimously supported the paren of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it felt that the question whether these should 
be joint or separate electorates should be left to the provinces concerned, to be 
determined individually. 


5th, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, speaking on the political situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsuited to the genius of India, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hartjan, advised the States’ subjects 
to approach the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonje, a member of the Army Indianization Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to the poate men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to be ready to defend their country. 


6th. His Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see what was done and the works in progress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the Hissar and the neighbouring districts. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, m. L. A, (Central) in the course of a speech “On Indian 
Nationalism and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, “Unless 
the States entered the Federation, he saw no future for them.” Le also said, 
“The Forward Bioc is not helping the struggle against British Imperialism. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress and of the country. The best 
friends of the Bloc in the country to-day are mostly communalists, anti-prohibi- 
tionists and disgruntled Congressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
workers at Allahabad, observed that the conflicting ideologies obtaining in the 
counts. unless directed into proper channels would lead to disintegration of the 
country. 


7th, Dr. Rajendra Prasad (Congress President) and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru who 

had been appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute between the 
ee ob and Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab said in an_ interview, “My 
federal scheme constitutes an attempt to solve difficulties, both communal and 

litical, which the parties concerned apprehend in the smooth working of the 
ederal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act.” 

The Mysore Reforms Committee concluded discussion of its draft report, 
which carried the authority of a substantial majority. 
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The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to enquire into the 
working of the Criminal Tribes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
restrictions imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U. P. Congress Council at Lucknow, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that office-bearers of Congress bodies should not participate in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 


8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Travancore State observed in the State 
Upper House, that the Travancore Government’s policy was to achieve complete 
prohibition through a well-regulated temperance campaign. 

The Arya Satyagraha in Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. 8. Aney, 
M. L. A. (Central), in a Press interview, stated, “I must ge my admiration 
for the spirit of conciliation shown by the Government of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, particularly Sir Akbar Hydari, in meeting the religious demands of 
the Arya Samajists and Hindus.”—An official communique from Hyderabad 
contained a clarification of certain points in the official pom mun que of July 17, 
1939 in which the Government’s attitude regarding the religious liberties in the 
state was set out as well as of the points raised by the Government Gazettee 
Extraordinary on July 19, 1939, announcing the reforms. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Chowdhury, Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
sent a letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in reply to inquiries made by the Congress 
President about a meeting of Executive of the Bengal Congress on July, 9, when a 

rotest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was recorded. 

r, Chowdhury said: “The meeting was held under of the President of the 
B. P. ©. C, and as such the question of discipline does not arise, because the 
B. P. C. C. executive or the B. P. C. C. organization as a whole is responsible 
and should be responsive to the orders of the president of the B. P. C. C. 

During Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s stay at Cuttack, when he presided at the 
All-Orissa Youths’ conference, some Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, including Mr, Hare Krishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanath Das, Premicr of Orissa met Sj. Bose and had long discus- 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bloc. The leaders appealed to Sj. Bose 
to give up the attitude he had taken up in “rebelling against the Congress” as 
such a course would introduce disruptive forces in the Congress. 


9th. The Rana of Dhami appointed a committee to hold an inquiry into the 
firing at Halog on July 16 and the events which led up to it. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which began its scssion at Wardha, 

assed a resolution directing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee and the 

ongress Lepislative Party to expel from membership Mr, A. N. Udhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his ies address at the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain questions relating to the problem 
of industrialization of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal, in reviewing the reports ou the working of the 
municipalities in the province in 1937-38, made a reference to lack of funds and 
in several cases party faction hampered the municipal administration. 

The Government of India announced the constitution of a Sand Stowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 


10th. The All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com- 
laints received by the Congress President questioning the validity of the 
ngal Provincial Congress Committee, when the old Executive Committee was 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its place.—No decision was taken on the 
subject.—The Committee passed a resolution on the Ceylon Government's policy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee issued a notice which was served on eleven members of the C. I’. 
Congress Assembly Party, “to appear before the Working Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 A. M. with all the evidence that you may have to 
substantiate the charges that you have preferred or, in case of, failure to prove 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to wh 
disciplinary action should not be taken againet you for having attributed sick, 
grave charges against your colleague.” (Hon, Mr. Misra). 

The annual report on the administration of the Factories Act in Bengal for 1938, 
stated that the number of factories on the register at the close of the year was 1,735, 
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The Assam Finance Bill, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
a was passed by the Upper House without division. 
he League Committee on Allocation of Expenses appointed in 1938, recom- 


mended that India would pay about Rs. 20,000 less as her contribution to the 
League of Nations, 


11th. The All-India Congress Committee disqualified Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
from Presidentship of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and debarred 
him from membership of any elcctive Congress Committee for three years from 
August, 1939.—This action was taken owing to his “yrave indiscipline” in 
organizing a day of protest, on July 9, against two resolutions passed by the 
All-India Congress Committec at its meeting in Bombay in June.—The Working 
Committee also took note of the act of indiscipline of other Congress members 
who participated in the demonstrations but refraincd from taking any action 
against them, as in the opinion of the Working Committce they acted under 
the inspiration of Sj. Bose. Provincial Congress Committees were, however, 
instructed that they were at liberty to take action against these members 
unless they expressed regret—The decision of the Working Committee was 
received unfavourably by several prominent members of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Varty, in an interview said, “I congratulate the Working 
Committee on their political wisdom.” Mr. Nausher Ali, a former Benga 
Minister, in an interview said, “Inspite all that has happened, Bengal could 
never conceive that the Congress High Command would go to the extent of 
taking disciplinary action against Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress. It may be doubted that if this action on the 
part of the Congress authoritics is consistent with their claim of non-violence, 
Undoubtedly it smacks of intolerance.” 
All Congress members of the Central Tegislative Assembly were asked to 
stay away from the next session of the Assembly, as a protest against the 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the “hfe of the Assembly by 


a year. 

br. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, sent a telegram to the Bengal 
Congress Committee directing that the Provincial Election Tribunal should cease 
functioning, pending the disposal of the complaint made against the election of a 
new executive council of the B. P. C. C. 

As a result of the first stage of the inquiry into the allegations made by certain 
members of the C. P. Congress Legislative VParty against Mr. 1). P. Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the subject at Nagpur. 

The Bengal (tovernment’s decision to regulate jute acreage was conveyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would be guided in the restric- 
ee ane acreage by stocks at the end of the season and by a forecast of the 

emand. 


12th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 
avainst him by the Congress Working Committee, said,” “I welcome the decision 
of the Working Committee virtually expelling me from the Congress for three 
years. This decision is the logical consequence of the process of ‘Right consolida- 
tion” which has been going on for the last few years and which has been 
accentuated by the acceptance of Ministerial office in the provinces.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hartjan, declared, “I am not all-powerful 
with the Ministers or with the Working Committee.” 

The movement amony those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Gandhi's 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc took shape in the United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
The Committee consisted of Acharya Kripalini, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, Mr. 8. K, 
D. Paliwal and 4 others. 

The first session of the Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc 
bean at the Calcutta residence of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, who presided. 

ahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “From all accounts I have received it 
seems that Bombay surpassed itself on the Ist. of August, the day of the 
inauguration of probibition.” 

The Congress Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
the determination with which they passed the n legislation removing 
local obstacles in the way of Harijans entering Hindu temples for worship. The 
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Committee also congratulated the Bombay Government on the happy inauguration 
of Prohibition in Bombay. The Committec thanked the hunger-striking prisoners 
in Dum Dum and Alipore for suspending their strike for two months and urged 
on the Bengal Government for their carly and unconditional release. . 


13th. Opposing views continued to be expressed by political leaders and newspapers 
in India on the Congress Working Committco’s disciplinary action against Sj 
Subhas Chandra Bose.—Mr. M. N. Roy, in a statement at Dehra Dun, said, that 
the resolution was unwise and bound to create difficulties. He held that a 
warning would have sufficed.—Dr. Satyapal of Lahore declared that the decision 
was “a challenge to the progressive elements in the Congress."—Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, in the course of a speech at Cuttack, said, “It is a very score and too 
drastic a decision. It would further widen instead of narrowing the gulf in 
the Congress orvanization, although unity is the supreme necd at the present 
juncture,” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, discussed 
the resolution of the Congress Working Committee on disciplinary action. 
Representatives of the Left Consolidation Committee were invited to participate in 
the discussions. 

Mr, Hem Chandra Barua, President of the Assam Congress Committee, 
contradicting a press messave regarding the enlargement of the Assam Cabinet, 
said that the Provincial Congress Committee never made any request to the 
Congress Working Commitice for permission to enlarge the Cabinet. 

The resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha on the 
hunger-stiuike by the political prisoners in Bengal jails, was criticized at a meeting 
in Caleutta. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

Mr. C. N. Mathuranga Mudaliar M. ©. A. ( Central ), presiding over the tenth 
Coimbatore District Political Conference at Bhabani ( Madras ), deprecated the 
idea of forming separate parties or groups, inside the Congress, which, he said, 
would weaken the organization. 


14th. The All-Orissa Youth Conference, under the presidency of Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain at Cuttack, passed a resolution expressing grave concern over the dis- 
ciplinary action taken by the Congress Working Committeo against Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Dr. R. M. Lohia, a member of the All-India Congress Committee, who was 
charged with sedition in connexion with a speech on “India and the coming 
War” delivered by him in English, in Calcutta, on April 5, was acquitted by 
Mr. R. Gupta, Chief Presidency Mayistrate. 

Tn pursuance of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, sent 
telegraphic instructions from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf Ali, one of the Secretaries of 
the party, asking the latter to issue a circular requesting the Congress members 
of the Assembly not to proceed to Simla in connexion with any legislative work, 
and to request all members serving on any committee or select committce to 
withdraw. This was donc on the next day. 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, passed resolution 
concerning the release of the political prisoners, the establishment of a volunteer 
organisation and boycott of foreign cloth. The resolution on political prisoners 
urged on the all-India Congress Executive to “create a country-wide constitution- 
al crisis” if all the Bengal prisoners were not released within two months. 


15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution characterizing the Congress disciplinary action 
against §j. Subhas Chandra Bose as “unjust, uncalled for, vindictive and) mons- 
trous.” The meeting after expressing full confidence in §j. Bose, came to the 
conclusion that action had been taken “not merely for the consolidation of the 
Right and suppression of the Left, but appears at the same time as part of a 
plan for arriving at some sort of compromise over the Federal scheme through 
negotiations with British Tmperialism.”’ 

Following the decision of the Congress Party to abstain from attending the 
Simla session of the Central Assembly, some members of the Congress Nationa- 
list Party, if not the party asa whole, intended to stay away from the Assembly. 

The Defence Department of the Government of India had under consideration 
se Aaah reer voc an “Saud Air oe on a basis similar to that on 
which volunteer Reserve Squadrons were being formed in Ceylon, Si 
Hongkong and elsewhere. B ylon, Singapore, 
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The Hon’ble Dr. K. N. Katju, Excise Minister, explained the Prohibition 
policy of the United Provinces Government in an address to the Progressive Club. 


16th. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Pengalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that “there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awaiting financial adjustments.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting in 
Calcutta, passed a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s “new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed, 

In the C. P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Mandir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 


17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Election Tribunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. OC. C. meeting of July 26 was given as “want of sufficient and proper 
notice under the rules.” 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the “Anti Award Day”, 

assed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. Mr. Hirendra Nath 

atta presided. 

An action was taken seats the Faquir of Ipi’s headquarter near Kharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line. Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
upon its constituent units, as well as the people of India to observe a “National 
Struggle Week” from August 31, to September 6, 1939. 


18th. The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
itation. 
nee Subhas Chandra Bose, peeking, in Calcutta on the political situation 
said, “If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 


19th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on the 
decision of the Congress President, dissolving the new Executive council of 
eB. P. 0. C., as well as the Election Tribunal appointed by it, made an 
a aa to Dr. Rajendra Prasad “not to be prejudiced against the Bengal Provin- 
c Congress mmittee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and “to treat the B. P. C. C as he would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 
Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of the Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statement on the controversy with regard to the movement of troops from 
India. He stated tnter alta, “In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passed on nae Sage 11, I. think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points tay out of the Government communique and_ the 
ray tear oo message.” (The Official communique was released from Simla 
on August 1%). 

The Bihar Government decided to accept the recommendation of the Congress 
Party in the Legislature regarding the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Ra. 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this connexion, including the appointment of a board of experts. 

a 
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20th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru arrived at Dum Dum, on his way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the object of his visit to China “is not only to convey 
our good will to the Chinese people but also to meet them and develop contact 
with them. My visit is of course personal and non-official, although I have the 
good wishes of the leading people here and the leaders of the Congress.” 

The Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congressmen who participated in the 
demonstration of July 9 against the ministries, before taking disciplinary 
action against them. ‘The resolution while regretting that the Working Committee 
should have been compelled to take disciplinary action against an _ex-President 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against 8}. Subhas Chandra Bose 
and expressed the opinion that such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in the Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an appeal was made to Moslem 
women to join the League and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the Provincial Moslem League Women’s Sub-committce. Begum 
Hafizuddin presided. oe 

Mr. 5. Satyamurti, in his presidential address to the Conference of the Hima- 
layan States’ Peoples at Simla, advocated the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Sub-Federation asa first step to their entry 
into the All-India Federation. 

The alleged defiance by tho Om Mandali people of the Government ban, 
led to further measures against them by the Sind Government. It was under. 
stood that the Government ordered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control of Dada Lakhraj and the seizure of the premises in his occupation, 

ist. The members of the Standing Committee of Princes held a mecting at 
Simla, with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to the Federal scheme. The points discussed in conference with officers 
of the Political Department were :—(1) Treaty Rights, (2) Defence, (3) Internal 
Autonomy. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Raw 
Jute Futures Ordinance 1939, fixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw jute futures at Rs. 36/- per bale. 


92nd. The Government of India issued a communique from Simla: "At the 
request of His Highness the Chancellor, the Crown Representative on August 
291 and 22 received the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes who 
laid before him their desire for a further clarification of certain details of the 
Federal offer and tor a further liberalization of that offer in certain respects,”...... 
“The points of obscurity mentioned by Their Highnesses were cleared up and 
an agreement was reached on certain alterations of details not involving any 
modification of the substance of the offer.” 

Matters of interest to the Moslem community were discussed at a meetin 
of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. Fazlu 
Huq presiding. 

23rd. The Princes had their final talk with His Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Federal Plan, at Simla. 

Mahatma Candhi, in astatement to the Press re: Subhas Babu resolution of 
the Working Committee, said, “I owe it to the public to make my position clear. 
I must confess that the Subhas Babu resolution was drafted by me. I can say 
that the members of the Working Committce would have shirked the duty of 
taking action if they could have. They knew that there would be a storm of 
opposition against their action. It was casier for them to have a colourless 
resolution than to have one which was no respector of persons. Not to take some 
action would have amounted to abdication of their primary function of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly resumed the discussion of various amend- 
ments to the Tenancy Bill. The definition in regard to “rent” was debated at 
reat length on the amendments moved by Sardar N. G. Vinchoorkar and Mr. 
8. H. Jhabvala, ; 

The Bombay Congress Executive decided to take disciplinary action against 
anit Congressmen who participated in the demonstrations against the A. I. 0. C. 

isions. 

Ith. The grave turn in international affairs was the subject of an informal con- 
sultation amoug the U. P. Ministers and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow. Maulana Azad sent a telegram to the Congress President at Wardha 
suggesting an emergency meeting of the Working Committee to consider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. ; ; ; 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of the Princes. ee 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion ; the signing of the Non-Aggression Pact 
between Germany and Russia and other international developments were consi- 
dered by the Conference, 


95th. The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reaffirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bengal to stand by the Empire in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premicr of the Punjab, made an impressive reaffirma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event of war. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committce adopted 
a resolution deploring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis- 
qualifying 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose from being President of B. P. C. C. and 
from being a member of any elective Congress body for three years, and reaffirm- 
ing. full confidence of the Bengal Congiess in Sj. Bose. 

r. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
referred to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committce regarding the executive of the LB. 
P. C. C. as exparte. Dr. Prasad contradicted the statement of Sj. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
aug ne protection of the handloom industry were among the subjects 

iscussed, 


26th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettee of 
India Extraordinary, popes drastic restrictions on foreigners in India. 

The Parsi Community in Calcutta celebrated the centenary of the first Fire 
poms established by Mr. Rustomji Cowasjee, a philanthropist of Calcutta and 
Bom ae In the evennes me Soe loyalty ae British Crown was 
expressed in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings closed with th ingi 
the British National Anthem. : . Senene 

Western India and the Southern Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 


27th. Several Indian rulers, including His Exalted Highness the Nizam, lis 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, His Highness the Nawab of Rampur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala placed their services at the 
disposal of the King Emperor in the event of war. The offers were made 
through Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communique 
ae in Simla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
mperor. 

Under the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-commu- 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta—A resolution condemning the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 


The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. The discussion 
centred round the point, what should be the Moslem attitude in the event of war. 
It was resolved, “The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council 
meanwhile directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 


Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to 
decide this issue.” 


The Shias of Lucknow decided to suspend t ‘tati 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam head ne PADatrav agitation, a5.6 result 


Mr, C. Rajagopalachariar, Prime Minister of Madras, addressing the South Indi 
residents of Poona, declared, “The Congress alonc has ‘ @ aaa atid 
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strength to launch a erat vital reform like Harijan temple entry. If the 
Congress did not Jaunch it, no other party can or will.” 


28th. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozen resolutions, 
the most important of which concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Africa; and the Communal problem. 


Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary to the Khalsa National 
Party. observed at ore, ‘It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the difficulties of Great 
Britain at this hour. In this matter, I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 


29th. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyalty and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Rulers of Travancore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawalpur, Sitamau and Lunawada. 
Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situation, 
commenting on a request made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, said, ‘‘My word can have no effect.” He further ponies out, 
“IT cannot emphasize my belicf more forcibly than by saying that < 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the swor 
will also be lost by the sword is imperishable.” 


30th. H.E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon European male 
British subjects between the ages of 16 and 50 to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
- ves issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the service of His 
ajesty. _ | 
‘The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 

§j. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Ranchi, referring to the incidents which occurred ata Patna 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
said, “Political ideas and conviction can not be maintained by suppressing the 
other side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 


8ist. The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. j 
Sir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, observed, ‘The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem League held in Delhi, 
revealed a very unfortunate state of affairs.” He also said that it should be the 
duty of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any crisis. 
The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to present an address 
to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Bot ig the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 
ard, 
At Lucknow, an informal conference of Ministers, at which the police authori- 
ties were present, considered the question arising out of the influence of Khaksars. 
‘The Working Committee of the Bihar Congress Committee took disciplinary 
action against 6 Congressmen, 


SEPTEMBER—1939 


Chief Events :—Britain’s declaration of war on Germany—The 
Viceroy’s broadcast to the Indian people—Spontaneous offer of men 
and money by the Indian Princes—Lord JZetland’s statement on 
India in the Lords. 


ist. Pledges of loyalty and offers of services to the King in the international 


crisis continued to be reported from various States and cities in India. 


The total number of foreigners registered in India up to August 1931. w 
9, 241; of these Germans numbered 1, 550, Italians 740, Poles ef, Rissanians 
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24, Russians 173, Spanish 184, Hungarians 104, Yugoslave 34, Bulgarians 2, 
Americans 1, 903, French 684, and Japanese 891. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. ; 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or experimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 


ond. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardha for Simla. 

The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving power to the 
Working Committee to take such action as they thought proper in the event of 
war breaking out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Working Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re: registration of European 
Subjects. “All European Subjects to whom the Ordinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Reserve officers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register.”’ 


8rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his people, “both at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire and its allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over oppression. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from Simla, said, “I am 
confident that India will make ber contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations of the world.” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India published two proclamations 
by His Excellency the Viceroy declaring ‘‘that a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and ‘that war has broken out 
between His Majesty’s Government and Germany.” 

Prominent leaders and officials of Bengal made an appeal to the public to 
come forward and offer their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was attacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said, “Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjects 
in British India has become an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance No. 5 providing for speci- 
al measures to ensure the public safety and intercst and the defence of British 
India and for the trial of certain offences. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central Government to make 
Such rules as appeared to be necessary or expedient for securing the defence of 
British India, the public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efticient 
rosecution of war or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
ife of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of public safety. 

The Enemy Foreigners’ order was published in the Gazette of India —The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places, 
thought fit by the Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 


4th. A special Admiralty order proclaiming mobilization of Royal Naval and 
Royal Marine pensioners, the Royal Fleet Reserve and the Royal Naval Reserve 
was posted in Calcutta. 

About 100 German nationals were arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Chatfield Commission, rapid 
progress was made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen- 
ces into line with modern conditions, internationally and_ technically. 

A Ministry of Information Communique announced that His Majesty's 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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: epal to send 8000 Nepalese troops for sevice with His Majesty’s forces in 
ndia. 
In the Central Legistative Assembly at Simla, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the 
leader of the House observed : “We can look forward with confidence to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyone of us_ here fully realizes the gravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our King and country faithfully and with steadfast courage and resolution.” 
Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr, Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy. 


6th. Wis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief broadcasting from Simla, said, “I 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s defence are addressing them- 
selves to their utmost in the present grave emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced with, In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intelligence who realise the danger which threaten India in the 
circumstances of today and have some understanding of which the defence 
forees must do to meet them.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
he told His Excellency that his own sympathies were with Britain and France 
from the purely humanitarian point of view. “It almost seems as if Herr Hitler 
knows no God but brute force.” 


A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike was 
being increasingly adopted by certain classes of prisoners. The communique 
stated, “After mature and careful consideration the Government have decided 
to be guided by the following principles in dealing with hunger-strikes and 
they take this operant of making their decision widely known, When 
prisoners are on hunger-strike the Government will take all possible steps to 
reserve their lives, and if neccessary will also have recourse to artificial feeding 
or this purpose. Further, if circumstances so require they will take all suc 
steps as they consider proper to prevent publication in the Press of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 

that connexion.” 

Under the auspices of the British Indian Association, a largely attended public 
meeting was held in Calcutta to pledge loyalty to the Crown. The meeting was 
representative of al] sections of the Indian community and was presided over by 
Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore. 

The Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly staged a walk-out as a 
protest against what they regarded as the ‘‘unaccommodating attitude” of the 
Government spokesmen. 


6th. The action taken by the Government of Bengal to prevent profiteering, special- 
ly in this matter of supply of foodstuffs, and other necessities of life was warmly 
welcomed by the puplic. 
Messages of loyalty and offers of services in the war to the Crown continued 
to pour in from Princes, Indian leaders and various communities in the country. 
ight Congressmen of Maharastra were warned by the Provincial President 
for participating in the demonstration against the A. 1. C. C. decisions. 


7th. The Government of India in a reassuring statement on man power observed, 
that they were receiving hourly offers of services from members of all communi- 
ties, that schemes for the allocation of national service to members of the larger 
communities were under consideration, but that the time for dealing with offers 
of service already made had not yet come. 
Gifts of over Rs. 13 lakhs were received from the Indian Princes, towards the 
cost of prosecuting the war. 


The Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act was promulgated by the order of 
His Highness the Maharaja at Srinagar.—The Act consis of nix’ parts and 78 
sections.—Subject to His Highness’ inherent leyislative, executive and judicial 
powers in relation to the State Government, a Council of Ministers, consisting 
of a Prime Minister and such other Ministers as His Wighness might appoint, 
was invested with powers of superintending, directing and controlling of civil ad- 
pra aes Alec , hal aie = made for the appointment of an Advocate- 

eneral.—ihe Legislature of the State was to consist of His Highn 
Praja Sabha, The Sabha comprising of 75 members. core eee 
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Sir Wazir Hassan, a former Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court in a state- 
ment from Lucknow, declared, ‘The Indian National Congress can have no 
intention of striking a bargain with England at this critical juncture. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. {It is our birth- 


right.” 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Government of Bengal, met at a conference at the Bengal 
Secretariat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce. 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profitecring and what 
principles should be followed and what steps should be taken in regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could be prevented. 


8th. In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted an amendment for refer- 
ence of the Defence of India Bill to a Select Committee. 

A Gazette of India Extra-ordinary notified the grant of power to provincial 
Governments including Chief Commissioners to control prices of articles, 
subject to certain conditions. Power should only be exercised in res- 
pect of necessaries, such as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rangoon, said, “We have re- 
peatedly stated that we are not out to bargain. We do not approach the problem 
with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties.” 

A statement signed by Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee and several other Hindu leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta calling upon India to stand by Britain and “resist the disastrous 
pony of domination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
ose the battle for freedom she is fighting to-day.” 

M. Vaderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in a cable from Morges (Switzerland) to use his influence 
with the people of India to gain for Poland India’s sympathy and friendship, 

Swami Abhedananda, founder and president of the Ram Kiishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, 
died in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an appeal to Moslems in India to 
sink their differences and help Britain “in the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justice for which Islam stands.” 


th. More messages of loyalty from the Princes of India were received by His 

Excellency the Viceroy bringing the total to 83. To all His Excellency replied 

with warm thanks on behalf of the King Emperor. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, on his return flight from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Pandit Nehru said he thought he could not add anything 
to what he had already stated to an interviewer at Rangoon. ‘You will 
appreciate”, he continued, ‘“‘that it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
to go about giving his private advice on a matter of such grave import. There 
should be unity of thought, followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of thought and full consultation 
and co-operation. At this stage it is right and proper that nationalist India 
should speak with one voice and act in a united way.” 

The ngress Working Committee held a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the vig Ome, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Mr. M. 8. Aney, Acharyya Narendra Dev and Mr. ai Prakash Narain were 
also present by invitation.—At the conclusion of the mceting it was announced 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Ancy gave the committee an aceount of the 

recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at Simla and a general discus- 
sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hartjan, under the caption, “That unbecoming 
demonstration” (at Patna): “Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to 
agitate against the action of the Working Committee and canvas public opinion 
against it. The hostile demonstration of an unscemly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Congress, showed an unworthy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check abnormal increases in the prices of commodities. 


Oth. The Congress Working Committee adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of the Congress attitude to war. 
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A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Liberal Federation of 
India was held in Bombay.—Sir Chimanlal Setalvad presided, It was resolved 
tnter alta, “The Working Committee appeals to other political parties to take 
a broad view of the situation so that the country is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Britain.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, Bombay, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Gujrati Sahitya Samsad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Europe. He said that it had been brought about by Hitler’s racial 
arrogance, and that it was a war of ruthless destruction carricd on against 
civilized nations. 

A sum of Rs. 1,05,000 in Indian Currency, alleged to be the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special Branch of the ©, I. D. 
during the course of a search in Bombay. 


1ith. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, said, “I am confident that however difficult may be 
the days that lie ahead of us, India will speak and act as one, and that hor 
contribution will be worthy of her ancicnt name.” The most impressive part of 
the proceedings was the reading by the Viceroy of a gracious message to India 
from the King Emperor. “I am confident”, His Majesty said, “that in the 
struggle in which I and my people have now centered we can count on sympathy 
and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger.” His Excellency also announced that preparations in connection with 
a paeeeuewe of Federation would remain in suspense during the pendency 
of the war. 


The Congress Working Committee met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

lis Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, mado a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted support to the 
British Government in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, stated an official communique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal items of foodstuffs, medicines, medical 
supplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of cloth. 

y a Gazette Extraordinary the Punjab Government gave powers to all Deputy 
Commissioners in their respective districts to control prices of foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc. 


12th, The Council of State at Simla, unanimously passed a motion expressing 
“profound admiration of VPoland’s heroic struggle against wanton aggression 
and complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of their people and the 
unflinching determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 
Sir Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking speech on India’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, a concession which the Ministry had agreed 
to make outside the terms of the compromise embodied in the report of the 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introduced when the Council resumed 
discussion of that Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha—on the war issue the 
draft resolution befure the Committee would appear to follow the line of thought 
ree ee ae ee oe at Simla. 

Sir Sikandar at an, the Punjab Premicr, in a speech at a meeting in 
Amritsar, declared, ty agree with those who say that India should not siitaroat 
herself in Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of England but in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justice 
and right, and stand in line with the Moslem countries of the world.” 


13th. The Maharaja of Morvi offered to contribute Rs. 5 lakhs towards th 
of the war. The offer was gratefully accepted by the Crown Representative, 
The Congress Working Committee at Wardha, passed a resolution setting 
a fal co-optation of twenty-five members to the Delhi Provincial Congress 
mumittee. 


14th. In the Central Assembly, the results of the Select Committee’ 
arc ae Defence of India. au sere henge f Sir Zafrullab Khan siti pert 
o e House, moved consideration o e Bill, which he clai 
materially improved in the Committee stage. fees 
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Under the joint auspices of the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Association and 
the Anglo-Indian Rate-payers Association in Calcutta, a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authorities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 


The Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congress attitude towards the War, so a8 to. allow 
time for further elucidation of the issues at stake. The Committee in its 
statement, supported Poland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with Germany or German people, but with aggression. 
The Committee wanted from Britain a clarification of her objective in the 
war, and invited the British Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to apply the principle of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The (Government warned the Jandlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house rent: the property owners having attempted to increase rents by as much 
as 100 p. c. in expectation of the heavy demands on accommodation. _ 

On the Indo-Afghan frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simultaneously with the out-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a Jirgah but were repuls when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Parsi Community of Karachi met under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution pledging their loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Government’s disposal. 


16th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Har.jan, declared, “I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha: “I'he Working Committee’s 
statement on the world crisis took four days before it received final shape. 
Every member expressed his opinion frecly on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. I was sorry to find 
myself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given to the British 
Bhould be given unconditionally, This could be done on a purely non-violent 
basis, All that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen. The Congress support will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England and France. For Congress has no soldiers to offer. The Congress 
fights not with violence but with non-violence.” 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, an important legislative measure, namely, 
the Power Alcohol Bill, was introduced, considered and passed. The House 
also concluded discussion on the third reading of the U. P. Tenancy Bill. 


17th. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal addressing a gathering of State officials, 
agirdars and prominent non-ofticials at Bhopal, made an appeal for unity among 
oslems and the need for supporting Britain “at this time of a common danger.” 
Sir. S. Radhakrishnan in a statement to the Press on the Congress Workin 
Committee’s resolution on war, said, “The statement reflects the hopes an 
fears of the Indian People.” 
The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was passed into law. 


18th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded ite session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
international situation and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 
with the international situation, said, “If full effective and honourable co- 
operation of the Moslems is desired by the British Government in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired to bring it to a 
successful termination, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 
the Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem Lesgue which is the only 
Organization that can oars on behalf of Moslem India.” 

16 Government of Central Provinces and Berar reviewing the annual 
administration reports of the Municipal Committees for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the “lamentable lack of civil reponsibilities” on the part of the 
Committees, _ 

The Council of State discussed the Chatfield Report on defence. On Dr. 
Kunzru's adjournment motion on the Report, Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie claimed that 
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no major decision affecting India ever had so favourable a reception by all classes 
of the people as His Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of the Chatfield Report 
on the technical and financial problems of modernizing India’s defence organiza- 
tion. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived in Lucknow for the Shia-fiunni conference. 
The Maulana asserted that the Wardha statement on war was the best in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way between co-operation and 
non-co-opcration. 


19th. The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of Kndia Rules 
ceratns male European British subjects, including members of the Auxiliar 
Force, India, between the ages of 16 and 50 from leaving the country exvept wit 
the permission of the officer commanding the district or Independent Brigade 
area, 

Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Bihar, while inaugurating the scheme of 
compulsory education of the Muzaffarpur Municipality stressed the need of 
primary education, 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party’s attempts 
to effect amendment to the Defence of India Bill failed. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Bill in the Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade 
marks. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a mecting at Allahabad, explained the War- 
dha statement on war. He detailed at length the various items in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events which had changed the outlook of the 
Congress. Coming to the Wardha statement itself, Pandit Nehru emphasized that 
they were to act in a responsible manner so as not to alienate the progressive 
forces of the world and also to recognize the new status that India had acquired 
in the eyes of the world. He explained that the Wardha statement did not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what response England made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, M. u. A., (Central) in a press interview at New Delhi said, “The 
Moslem League Working Committee’s statement on the international situation is 
bound to disappoint all thinking Moslems in India, The world crisis demanded 
a better grasp of fundamentals, wide vision and statesmanship of a high order.” 


20th. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed.—The Congress Nationalist Party made a demand for the right of appeal 
ayainst all sentences passed by Special Tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the 
fact that the Government had in the Sclect Committee accepted the principle 
of the right of appeal against sentences of death and transportation. 

The Council of State discussed two non-official resolutions one of which, 
relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India, was adopted in an amend- 
ed form, while the other, in regard to the demand for the Indianization of the 
Indian Medical Service, was rejected by 6 votes to 22. 

A Press communique from Simla pointed out that the exact application of 
Ordiance JI of 1933, which prescribed the registration of European British 
subjects as defined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of the 
public : domicile whether in India or elsewhere was not conclusive in determining 
whether a person was liable to registration. 


2ist. The Government of India placed at the disposal of the industrial branch of 
the Co-operative Department, Punjab, a sum of Rs. 23,000 to be spent in five 
years for the improvement of cottage industrics. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of an article in the National Herald 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the crisis and rid hersclf of her imperialist tradition. 

The U. P. Government issued a Press Note contradicting suggestions in certain 
quarters that the Government launched a campaign to crush the Khaksar 
movement. | 

22nd. A meeting of the Anglo-Indian Community was held in Calcutta, under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association : a resolution 
was passed unanimously affirming the oe of Anglo-Indians to His Majesty 
the King Emperor, the British Empire and India, and their readiness to answer 
the or to Fold ib al hr it Peg one 

In the Council of State, official Bills, passed by the Assembly, were pass 
without amendment. Three of these were aneiding: Bills to the Tudian Oumlees 
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by Air Act, Indian Rubber Control Act, Indian Railways Act. The fourth was 
the Bill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, inaugurating the Lucknow Students’ Conference, 
reprimanded students for practising the unreality of shouting slogans. Pandit 
Nehru observed that those who were thinking in terms of the Forward Bloc, 
were in his opinion doing dis-service to the country. 

28rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Satyagraha was a triumph of non-violence. 
ahatma Gandhi in another article in the Hartjan, entitled “Temple Entry” 
dealing with the allezed persecution of reformers following the throwing open 
of temples in South Tndia said, “From everywhere evidence continues to pour in 
that the Sanatanist opposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however unscrupulous.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement from Bombay, “My attention has 
been drawn to the remarks made by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru about the Forward 
Bloc at a recent meeting at Lucknow. Though the Forward Bloc is a dynamic 
body and has been forging ahead during the last few months, it has unfor- 
tunately failed to enlist Pandit Nehru’s sympathy. I do not know what his 
conception of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 

The Lucknow Students’ Conference passed a resolution reiterating their con- 
fidence in es Subhas Chandra Bose and prereia: that the disciplinary action 
pecine §j. Bose and other Leftists was a serious blow to the unity of national 
orces. 

The pour laty of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Punjab, 
wrote to His Excellency the Governor announcing that he along with all other 
members of the Committee resigned and that the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist in that district. The Secretary and the other members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Britain in the War. 


24th. His Exccllency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to 
Simla for further discussion of the situation. 

A conference was held at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undertaken in Orissa, Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Minister for 
Revenue and Development presiding, The conference was attended by Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending Geologist, who visited Cuttack for the purpose and also by 
officers of the Revenue and the Development Department. 

A conference of Nationalist Muslims held in Lahore, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war. Maulana K. Hanif 
Nadvi presided. 


25th. It was officially announced from Wardha that the next session of the All- 

India Congress would be held at Ramgarh. Acting on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and several Congress workers from Bihar, with 
whom he had been holding consultations, finally decided the matter. 

The Council of State began general discussion of the Defence of India Bill, 
as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia for the defence of the country. 


26th. Mahatma Gandhi reached Simla to have a second consultation with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 
In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 


Lord Zetland etal Fit State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
statement, voiced in the House of Lords the British Government’s appreciation 
of the support of all classes of people in India in the struggle against aggression. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord Snell’s invitation in that 
“it provides me with an opportunity for giving expression to the high apprecia- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accorded to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 
the country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support.......I am 
bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been authorized to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in 
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the prosecution of the War except upon conditions affecting the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expres 
in abstract terms, and, I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 


27th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Committee of the Congress, were invited by His 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October 3. __ 

The Council of State passed the Defence of India Bill. td 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Abul Wafd presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the Khaksar agitation in Lucknow. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving the reports about the use of violence by 
Khaksar against police constables near Ghaziibad, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Ghaziabad to reinforce police arrange- 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as District authorities considered necessary. 


28th. The appeal filed by oI. Subhas Chandra Bose against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia in the Vithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the Bombay High Court. 

The absence of hostile activity in Waziristan indicated that the Faquir of 
Ipi was living somewhere in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
except three or four personal attendants. 

The Customs authorities issued orders regarding the release of German goods 
to importers subject to certain conditions notwithstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in part or in full prior to the declaration of war. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the problem 
of India’s position in the War. 


29th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord Zetland, the India Secretary, in the House of Lords said, ‘The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at length and 
with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed the Working 
Committee’s example in this respect. We had tried to consider the problem 
of India in the larger context of war aims and had requested the British 
Government to declare clearly what their aims in this war were and, further, 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible at the present.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject, said “I maintain that 
the Congress is an all inclusive body, Without offence to any body it can be 
said of it that it is the one body that has represented for over half a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrespective of class or creed. It has 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the States. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 
the people and tell them that at the en of the war India’s status as an 
independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a War Purposes Fund to _ receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations for purposes connected with the 
war which have been sent to him by all sections of the community and from 
all parts of India. 


The Bengal Provincial Congress Election Tribunal, appointed by the Con 
Working Gouimiities and consisting of Mr. Satish Chandsa Das Gupta, Sry 
Khitish Prasad Chattopadhya and Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen met in Calcutta. 

_Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osmania University at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said: “I have always believed in a Hindu Moslem pact. But such a 
pact can only be an honourable one and not a pact which will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 


30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Hartjan, said, “Strange as it may a 
my sympathics are wholly with the allies, Willy-nilly this war is Y peealvite 
inself into one between such democracy as the West has evolved an 
ee ee ak pies in vee Hitler.” 

r. N. R. Sarker, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, speaki 
conference of the Merchants’ Association of Faridpur, made a atone ples toe 
united and co-ordinated action on the part of business men. 

The U. P. Government’s efforts to find a solution of the labour dispute 
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in cawnpors and avert a general strike in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. §. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, speaking at Madras on “India and the War”, said, “I do hope the 
resent stalemate will soon be dissolved and the result of talks between our 
eaders and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the War.” 

“Laxminarayan Day” held under the auspices of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbulpore. The late Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan had 
donated Rs. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having increased to Rs, 55,00,000. 


OCTOBER—1939 


Chief Events :—The Congress resolution on War—The Viceroy’s 
Statement on India’s Political Future—Congress Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign :—Several Ministries resigned. 


ist. The Public Health Commissioner in his annual report for 1937, stated that 
“Fevers” alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent of the total 
moe, and respiratory diseases for 8%. 

Mr. R. A idwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement observed, “It 
appears that in certain quarters a suspicion is entertained that the Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars. There is no such intention.” 

The Moslems at Sukkur, contrary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
poenoue ee action, launched Satyagraha with a view to securing possession of 

anzalgah, 

‘Lhe Upper House in Bihar, inspite of the Government’s opposition, passed Mr. 
G. Lal’s Bill to amend the Bakast Land Restoration Act. The Bill laid down 
that there should be a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 


3nd, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.—Final 
talks between Mahatma Gandhi and the soneres leaders before the Viceroy’s 
interview with Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, chairman of the Congress 
war sub-committee took place at New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay issued a Press Note which dispelled the notion 
that foreign degrees in non-technical subjects conferred advantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

The Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its formal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secretaries and other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the different districts. 

A statement from Bombay, issued by Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
sabha), Mr. N.C. Kelkar, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, expressed the view that the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even the bulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement arrived at between 
the Government and the Congress and the Moslem League could not be binding 
on the Indian people. 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Mazdoor Sabha 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnpore in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12,000 workers went on strike. 


8rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier of Madras, declared in an __ interview, 

‘Prohibition 1s based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean- 
ing and a future far perone the boundaries of mere temperance laws.” 

fhe Government of Bengal, having considered the individual causes of 9 
political ee and the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the 
same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence pee Press Note announced that vacancies in the Royal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment. 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, were understood 
to have been: (I) Britain’s war aims and her peace aims. (II) The extent to 
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which effect may be given as soon as possible to her aims in India. (III) Con- 
gress co-operation in India’s war organisation. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy, continuing his consultations with political leaders, 
had a three quarter of an hour talk with Sardar Vallavbhai Patel. 

The U. FP. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U. P. Council. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League President, had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah informed that he had 
duly placed the vicws of the various communities before the Viceroy and he 
was confident that these would receive careful attention and consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation created 
by the communal riot which broke out on the 4th. October. Two hundred 
persons were arrested. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the speaker to suspend any 
member acting in a disorderly manner from attending the sittings of the 
Assembly for a period not exceeding the term of the session in which this 
prerogative might be asserted. 


6th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on October 0. 
A large number of kidnapping outrages occurred in the the North-West 
Frontier Province, Eight persons were kidnapped near Manzal while travelling 
in a mail lorry. 


7th, The Working Committee of the Congress assembled at Wardha. Two sittings 
were held, onc in the morning for three hours and the second in the afternoon 
for 6 hours. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second meeting, The 
Committee heard accounts of the interviews which Mahatma Gandhi and 
members of the war sub-committee had with H. E, the Vicery and also Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru’s conversations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the MHarijan, headed “The unfortunate 
people of Travancore”, said, “The Princes will render Gueat Britain a real 
service when they can offer their services not as 80 many autocrats but as true 
representatives of their people.” Lie continued by saying, “In these times 
every one of the Princes has powers of absolute autocrats. Hitler enjoys no 
greater powers. Britain’s position as the self-constituted guardian of democracy 
is compromised so long as it has more than 500 autocrats as her allies, 

The Government of Sind in a statement on the Manzalyah Satyagraha at 
Sukkur pointed out that hitherto they refrained from using their lawful powers 
to put an end to violence but further acts of violence on the part of the 
Satyagrahis would be met with adequate action. 


8th. The fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association took 
atti the University College of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Satya Charan Laha 

resided. 

. The Council of the provincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the Khaksar movement.—Mr, Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with the Government. 

@th. A resolution seeking the All-India Congress Committee’s approval of the 
Working Committce’s statement issued from Wardha on September 14 on the 
war situation and repeating the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also met at Wardha. 

The second week of His Excellency the Viceroy’s talks with Indian leaders 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla began by _ granting interviews to 
Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, President of the United Provinces Moslem 
League, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr. B. BR. 
Ambedkar. Mr. P. N, Sapru, President of the National Liberal Federation 
received an invitation form His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The All-India Congress Committee adjourned after about 22 amendments 
had been moved to the Working Committee’s “War crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers of the amendments belonged to the Leftist group and the burden 
of thcir amendments was to ask the Congress to stand by part declarations 


regarding War. 
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10th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. Aikman, Leader 
of the European group in the Central Assembly, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Leader of the Forward Bloc and Sardar Aurangzeb Khan from Peshawar. a 

e 


The Congress Working Committec’s resolution on war was passed b 
All-India Congress Committee by 188 votes to 58. Pandit Jawharlal Nebru 
severely criticized the talk of a break-away Rice section of the organization 
which might threaten independent action if the orking Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation with the British Government substantially what the 
Leftists wantcl 

The Government of Bengal made an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
recklessly in the time of emergency. It was pointed out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hear the complaints of workers and would do all 
in his power to bring about an amicable settlement. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan and Mr. A. R. Elliot 
Lockhart of the European Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the States Peoples’ Conference at Wardha. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya were also present. The question of appointing a 
States Sub-Committee in order to bring about greater contact and_ co-ordination 
between the States Peoples’ Conference Standing Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee was discussed. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a batch of 70 
panchayat officers at Lahore, said that the province was proud of its sacrifices 
in the last war, when 62 pereent of the men in the Indian Army were Punjabis. 

At the conference which the members of the Congress Working Committee 
at Wardha had with the Premiers of the Congress governed provinces, problems 
arising out of the war, particularly the working of the different Ordinances, 
were discussed, 

Mr. DD, K. Sanyal, Secretary, Appointments Board, Calcutta University, in 
his second year’s report on the Working of the Board for the ycar ended May 
31, 1939, observed: “A tendency is observable that University traincd young 
men are shaking off their prejudices against hard and hazardous work.” 


12th. The All-India Congress Committee’s resolution passed at Wardha demanding 
a clear statement of Britain’s war aims found support in numerous comments 
all throughout India.—Mr. F. E. James, M. u. A. (Central) addressing a meeting 
of the European Association at Coonoor said that the need for a clear statement 
of Britain’s war aims had heen emphasized not only in India but also in 
Britain itself. ‘There was nothing wrong in the request, and there was no 
reason why it should not be granted.......In Bombay, the Z'tmes of /ndia said, 
“The position of Congress Governments is fast becoming difficult, and we trust 
that something will be done to avert their resignation, which as Lord Zctland 
says, would be a_ calamity....... The Madras Marl said that the Congress 
demand for the immediate application of the principle of independence to India 
argued a unity which was demonstrably lacking, This apart, the resolution 
might be regarded as little more than a request for a restatement of known 
objectivism. 

The offer of services in the War, made by Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan, the 
Punjab Premier, on behalf of the Punjab to the British Government, was 
confirmed at a representative conference at Lahore of Punjab Zamindars. The 
conference was presided over by Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan 
Danlatana, and was attended by almost all the Ministers, inciuding the Premier. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premicr, in a Press interview at Lahore, 
said that communal unity was vital in India and urged further talks between 
the Congress and the Moslem League. 


18th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on war, appealed to Europeans in India “to range themselves alongside 
the Congress” and advised Congressmen “to desist trom any action that would 
savour of indiscipline or defiance.” He described the A. I. C. C. resolution 

as_ moderate and wise. 
Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, released to 
Press the correspondence which passed between him and the Congress President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in regard to the allegations against the Congress Provincial 


Govern ments. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 

interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

14th. Mabatma (Gandhi, in an article in the Hurijan, headed “on Trial,” said, “It 
is better for India to discard violence altowether—even in the defence of her 
borders.”” He continued: “In the course of conversations with members of the 
Working Committee, I discovered that their non-violence had never gone beyond 
fighting the British Government with that weapon.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a plea for the cnlistment of Bengali youths in the army. 

A clash occurred between a party of Police and about 60 Khaksars who arrived 
in Lucknow by train. 

The Government declared a blockade against the Afridis of Khyber Agency. 
Tt applied both to Afridis seeking entry into British territory and to persons 
from British territory sceking entry into Afridi country. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local SclfsGovernment, U. P. pre- 
sided over the opening session of the Agra Province Women’s Conference held 
in Cawnpore. 

15th. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened by Kunwar Sir 
Jagadish Prasad on October 10, at New Delhi, concluded its session. The most 
important subject under discussion related to the measures to be taken during 
the War to keep in touch with current prices, visible stocks, available supplies 
of essential commodities etc. 

Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, presiding over the 28th annual session of the 
All-India Hindi conference at Benares, declared, “The only language which can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

Presiding at the cleventh session of the Gauhati DPrabasi Bengali Chatra 
Sam milani, Professor Humayun Kabir dealt on the different phases of Bengali 
literature and its influence on the national character of Bengal. 


16th. II. E. the Viccroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Muthia Chetiar, Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah, Major Sir Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Rai Rahadur Barakha Singh 
and Master Tara Singh.—His Excellency’s consultations with representative 
leaders of Indian ae life drew to a close. 

Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, the Bihar Premier, when he moved a resolution relating 
to the war, framed on the lincs of the recent All-India Congress Committee 
resolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, “India is only waiting for a gesture 
from Great Britain and millions would then rush to give their lives in the 
battle-field to help her in the present War.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, addressing the Representative Assembly, 
observed, “Let me suggest to our misguided patriots that constitutional reform— 
if that is what they are aiming at—is best effected by reason and not by rowdyism.” 


17th. His iene | the Viceroy’s appeal for unity :—Two important announce- 
ments with regard to the political future of India and the country’s attitude to- 
wards the war were made by His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement issued 
from New Delhi.—His Excellency stated |that he was authorized by His Majesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the War they would be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, parties 
and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such constitutional modifications 
as might seem desirable.—His Excellency announced the immediate establish- 
ment of a consultative group, representative of all major political parties in 
British India and of the Indian _ Princes, which would have as its object the 
association of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war questions 
relating to war activities. 


The Government of Bengal completed their examination of all the cases of 
terrorist and civil disobedience prisoners which were placed before the Advisory 
Committee. Prisoners numbering 149 were released unconditionally, 43 were 
released or offered their release on conditions, 7 were gran remission 
and in 40 cases clemency was refused. The Press communique stated that the 
figures compared very favourably with the Advisory Committee which were that 
146 prisoners should be released unconditionally, and 33 conditionally, that 
remission should be granted in 15 cases and that clemency should be refused in 


45 cases. 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the 
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Bengal Jute Regulation Oidinance, 1939, to regulate the cultivation of jute in the 
rovince and to enable the Government to prepare a record of the lands on which 
jute was being grown in 1939. 


18th. Mahatma Gandhi chatactetized H. E. the Viceroy’s declaration on India’s politi- 
cal future, as “profoundly disappointing.”—The Mahatma 1n a statement said : “It 
would have been better if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaiation whatsoever. The long statement made by the Viceioy simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule 1s to continue So far as I can see the Congress 
will be no party to1t. “The Indian declaration shows clearly that there 1s to be no 
demociacy for India if Biitain can prevent it. Another Round Table is promised 
at the end of the wai. Like its predecessor it 18 bound to fail. The Congress 
asked for bread and it has got a stone,” 

Lord Zetland, becietary of State for India, concluded an addiess in the 
House of Loids in which he dealt with India’s attitude to the wai, the varying 
demands of her leadeis for political ficedom and the difhculties which « onfront 
the British Government in meeting those demands, by sayinz, “Shia then is my 
appeal to the peoples of India —that in comradeship with us, while presentiny a 
united fiont to the forces 1anzed against us ae stiive afte: that az,1eement 
among themselves without whih they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
which 1s an essential of nationhood.” 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawhailal Nehru issued a joint state- 
ment —‘We have t1ead the Viceroy’s statement with deep reziet. ‘lhe whole 
statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands tor nationally and 
internationally. It 1» the statement which would have been ont of date twenty 
yeas ayo , to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality ‘Lheie is no mention 1n 1t 
of independence, frecdom demociacy o1 self-determination ” Mi C Rajazopalachan, 
the Madias Piemter, desciibed the statement as “deeply disippointin,, ’ 
Ii. B. R. Ambedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman suppoited the Viceroy. 
The latte: 1n a Piess interview at Bombay stated, “What else could the Viceroy 
have done in the circumstances of the case” 

Sir Jawala Piased Siivastava, a forme: U. P. Minister, in a statement hoped 
that the declaiation by the Viceroy would give complete satisfaction to all sec- 
tions of Indians. 

Mi. M. A. F. Huitzel, Vice-Fiesident of the European Association, referred to 
the Viceroy’s declaiations. He said snteralzva : ‘ Fortunately, while His Excellency 
has been able on the one hand with the autho1ity of His Majesty’s Government 
to give an assulance iegaiding modification of the details of the Act of 1935 in 
the light of Indian opinion at the end of the war, on the othe: hand he has 
given binding assulances to the minority communities that their interests will be 
fully consulted.” 


19th. Dr. Rajyendia Prasad, Congiess President, in the course of a statement on the 
Viceroy’s declaration, said : ‘There is no room now left fo1 any one to doubt 
that British policy remains as 1t always has been.” 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi Province with Rao Bahadur 
M. ©. Raja, passed a resolution offering unconditional co-opeiation to the Buitish 
Government and wishing success to Buitish aims. 

In the course of an interview at Nagpu: Mi1s. Sarojini Naidu commenting on 
the Vice.oy s statement said, “Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be some- 
times successfully exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermon against the 
freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of international c1isis 1t would have 
been an act of wisdom not to expose so clearly and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas and British Policies.” 


20th. Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, the Luiberal leader commented on the Viceroy’s 
statement saying, “The Viceroy’s declaration 18 bound to cause much 
disappointment among those in the country who have already made up their 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achieving 
it.” But he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing to 
face realities, 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a Press interview at Waidha, said, “The Viceroy’s 
statement leaves no 100m for further discussion. The Ministiies cannot last. The 
circumstances and conditions telating to various provinces differ and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 


2lst. In an interyiew at Wardha, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, “There is no need for 
5 
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calling a special session of the Congress as there 1s nothing to discuss. In the 
Working Committee too we have nothing to discuss We have only to decide. 
The Dusserah 18 an auspicious day fo: taking decisions and the Working 
Committee will take them.” 

The Committee of the National Liberal Federation of India met at Bombay to 
consider the Viceroy’s statement. Mi P. N. Sapru presided 

Discussion between the (tovernment of the United Piovinces and the President 
of the Moslem League at New Delhi, on the position created in the province 
by the influx of Khakshais advanced a fuither stage as a result of the meeting 
between Dr K N _ XKatju, Muanister of Justice and Mi: M A Jinnah. The 

1oposals which were submitted to M1 Jinnah by Khaksais were handed over to 
Dt. Katju, who would place those proposals before the Government, 


22nd The Congiess Working Committee at Wardha passed a iesolution calling 
upon the Congress Munistiies in the provinces to resign and appealing to the 
nation to sink all internal differences in “this hour of grave c11s18.” 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, whixh met in New Delhi, 
passed a resolution expressing satisfaction with H LE the Viceroy’s statement but 
asking for the further claiification of ceitain pomts and authoring Mr Jinnah 
to take steps to this end ‘The League noted with satisfaction the Biitish Govein- 
ment’s 1eco;nition that the League alone could speak for Moslems 1n India 
and also the Goveinment’s iecognition of the 11,hts and interests of other 
mino1ities 

The Council of the All-India National Liberal Fedeation meeting in Bombay, 
characte1ized the Viceroy’s declaration as unsatisfactory and declavel that internal 
differences should not be peimitted to bai the way to a “'Fiee constitution The 
Federation, while confirming its pledge of suppoit for the demociacies in the war, 
appealed to the vailous palties to sink then differences and ‘‘help in the 
emergence of a new India with real powei to further the cause of genuine 
demociacy and peace ’ 


23rd Mahatma Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhagan) “How I wish the 
studied moderation of the Wo1king Committee’s resolution will be 1ecognised and 
appreciated by all concerned Deploiable as the Viceregal declaration undoubtedly 
18, there 18 nothing 11retlievable. The modciation of the Working Committee's 
iste  eie the doo open for satisfying the national demand and averting 

e crisis ” 

Mr A K_ Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement strongly ciiticized 
the Congress decision tO resign and emphatically dissociated himself and other 
membeis of his cabinet from the views against the Vice1oy’s declaration expressed 
by Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal 

The Independent Labour Paity 1n India decided to support Biitain in the War. 
The Executive Council of the Paity was of opinion that “the present 18 not the 
proper occasion for withholding its co-operation fiom Great Britain Dr, 
Ambedkai, leader of the party, issued a statement expressing the views that “g 
better and a more satisfactory response with i1egaid to the aspuations and 
demands of the poopie of India would have come fiom His Majesty’s Government 
if the Congress had tmed to bring about unity between the different communities 
and sections in this country.” 


24th. His Highness the Yuvaraia of Mysore, speaking on the oce 
Dusseiah festival at Dorcheste1, said, “In a cate Peers Traces which I pie 
not mention by name, the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations does represent 
the gieatest a1ea of permanent goodwill that the world has ever seen. 
‘ ae a peg hh ae of casos speaking at a luibar said that the 
rinces wele y rls eir_ lives 
Bia, | ves and to stake their all in support of 
ir Mirza Ismail, in his address to the Representative Assem 
made a reference to the constitutional 1eforms pioposals. The Dena aad one 
the report, which was teceived by the Government on August 31 last, was 
receiving the earnest consideiation of the Government and they expected to " pass 
puders Picci bte are ce au every poke that the recommendations of the 
ernment order thez 
by the oun.” apenas eon would be received with satisfaction 
n the Punja ssembly, a resolution appioving the policy of j 
Government in offering co-operation to the British Goveriinent-in ‘he radi an 
of the war was tabled by three members of the Unionist Party, 
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In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Premier, informed Choudhuri Kartar Singh that 2,108 persons were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morcha at Lahore and other places ; of 
these 1042 had been released in pursuance of the statement made by the 
Government. 


25th. The Daily Herald published a special message from Mahatma Gandhi, It 
stated, “The Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Address of the Univer- 
sity of Mysore, said, “The fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘down with Imperia- 
lism’ but none of those, who from their sojourn in the Biddy heights of cloud- 
land refuse to tread on _terrafirma, can fail to realize that as we are situated 
it is a matter for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful Empire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru met some journalists at a conference in Bombay 
and explained the Congress view point regarding the minouities with particular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr. N. R. Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, said : ‘It 
has been my misfortune to differ from my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul Huq 
on several occasions in the past, and his latest statement criticizing my views 
on the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which I cannot in justice 
to myself let go unnoticed.” 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachari had a long interview with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working Committee at Wardha, leading to their direction to 
Congress Ministries to resign. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Kher’s resolution stated sinter alta : “This Assembly 
regrets that the British Government have made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India 
and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, passed laws and 
adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of provincial Governments.” 


26th. Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, declared : “There are now two kinds of Domi- 
nion Status, as some people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we 
contemplated was the Dominion Status which has been described by Mr. Wedg- 
wood no—Dominion Status of 1926. That Dominion Status is not a prize 
that is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the facts that 
actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the better, the aim of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent. 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 
The Madras Legislative Assembly passed by 153 votes to 22, the Premier’s 
resolution on the War.—The Moslem League party staged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the group was disallowed by the Speaker. 


In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress party’s resolution on War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the House, Mr. 
B. G. Kher traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patei, Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai addres- 

a public meeting at Bombay and explained the Working Committee's resolution 
on the war situation. Pandit Nehru said that the British Government's de- 
clarations showed that they believed that by sitting in the Ministerial benches, 
the Congress had forgotten its aspirations. e Congress demanded that consti- 
tution based on the will of the people should be framed. 


27th. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement created a definitely favourable impression in 
unofficial quarters in New Delhi, for it was considered that the reference to 
the possibility of expanding the Viceroy’s Council would be well received both 
by Congressmen and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a _ statement, appreciated the conciliatory tone of Sir 
Samuel Hoare's speech, but asked for proof that “Britain has shed her imperia- 
listic ambitions even before India is declared independent.” Mahatma Gandhi 
added : “The Congress decision is an imperative call of duty. It pute mostly 
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the Congress and the British Government on trial. Nothing but good will 
come out of it, if both will pe the game.” 

The Madras Ministry tendered its resignation, which was not accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor. It was stated that resignations by Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements were made for carrying on the Govern- 
ments in the provinces affected. 

In a Press interview at Wardha, in connextion with the House of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said: ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi's statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’s specch in the 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary for me to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a Press statement, wrote about reference of the Congress- 
League question to an arbitration tribunal. 

The Bombay Leyislative Assembly, by 92 votes to 56, passed with a slight 
change, the Congress party’s resolution on war which was introduced by the 
Premier, Mr. B. G. Kher. The Moslem League party’s amendment to the 
effect that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the country, was rejected 
by 89 votes to 23. 

Mr. G, N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issned a reply to the statement of 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the treatment of Moslems 
in Congress provinces. 


In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit G. B. Pant, the Premier, moved 
the Congress party’s resolution concerning Britain’s war aims,—the resolution 
was on the lines of the Bombay resolution. Chaudhuri Kalig-uz-zaman, leader 
of the Moslem League party, in moving his party’s amendment to the Congress 
resolution, appealed to Congress to reconsider their decision and come to terms 
with the Moslem League. ; 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement on the declaration 
made by the viceroy, saying: ‘We fully realize the gravity of the situation 
and the menace that confronts India. e feel it our duty to call upon the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence of their country and also call upon 
the Government immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to devise proper 
op ie to provide them with military training and all other equipments so 
as to enable them to do their duty.” 

Congiess leaders exchanged views at Jucknow, with Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Moslem League leaders with Chaudhuri Khaliq-uz-Zaman. ‘he 
opinion was held in both quarters that Sir Samuel MHoare’s statement recorded 
an advance on the Viceroy's declaration. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, the Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regard to the giving 
up of office in the provinces. 


28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that ‘the control and management 
of civil disobedience has been left in my hands. The best way of losing a 
cause is (0 abuse your opponent and to trade upon his weakness. Whatever 
may be true of other modes of warfare, in Satyagraha it has been held that 
causes for failure are to be sought within. The refusal by the British Govern- 
ment to fulfil the Congress hope that they would make the expected declaration, 
is solely duc to the weakness in the Congress organization and Congressmen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the Hartjan, in reply to a Moslem 
correspondent, said : “Live and let live on mutual forbearance and toleration is 
the law of life.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelled against him 
by Congress speakers that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo- 
cracy, explained that the Moslem League was not opposed to democracy but 
only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935. 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in Calcutta, 
adopted a resolution expressing steadfast loyalty and unflinching devotion to 
His Majesty the King Emperor, 


29th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued invitations to the leaders of the Congress 

and of the Moslem League to meet him at New Delhi: the invitations were 

assumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in explaining the implications 

of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, in a circular letter to the 
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Provincial Congress Committees, expressed the view: “Our non-violence to-day 
is put to the greatest test in respect of Hindu-Moslem relations. Congressmen 
have to show their non-violence—in particular at the time of Hindu-Moslem 
ik PY losing their lives, if need be, to prevent them. They may not take 
sides. 

Dr. G, §. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, addressing a 
public meeting at Salem, pointed out that the war was fought not only for the 
preservation of peace and democracy in Europe but that it was a war against 
injustice, aggression and evil things whenever they might be, and that it was 
a war for India’s freedom. He incidentally remarked, “Mr. Gandhi is not a 
political leader but a spiritual leader.” 


His Excellency the Governor of Madras received Kumarraja Muthiah Chettiar, 
Leader of the Opposition and of the Justice Party in the Madras Assembly, 
who informed His Excellency that he was unable to accept the invitation 
to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Under the reforms announced in the Rajkot Darbar Gazette Extraordinary, 
the Rajkot State Assembly would be reconstituted so as to consist of 60 members 
excluding the President, of whom 40 would be elected and ZO nominated an 
of the latter 5 should be official members. 

r. H. §. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal issued a statement, observing, 
“The feelings of the Moslems of India towaids the war are explicit. This 
war has aroused in us a deeper regard for the ideals for which the British 
people and the Biitish Government stand than ever and has evoked spontaneous 
eeling of loyalty and a desire to take our share in the burden of the War.” 


80th. His Excellency Lord Erskine accepted the resignation of the Madras Ministry 
and took over the administration of the Presidency. The Leyislature was 
prorogued. 

The United Provinces Ministry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Congress resolution on war which 
was moved by the Premier was carried by 127 votes to 2 An amendment by 
the Moslem League was defeated by 128 votes to 19. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in a Piess statement accepted Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
“challenge” and invited his co-operation to investigate his “fantastic” charges 
against ee Governments. 

As a result of the Congress Working Committee debaniing &j. Subhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the office of the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee or any other office of elective Congress bodies, the executive of the 
Provincial Congress at its meeting in Calcutta, elected Mr. Rajendra Chanda 
atid as Piesident of the B. P. C. C. in place of Sj. Bose. There was no other 
Pandidate. 


814i, H. E. the Viceroy’s decision to invite Congress and Moslem League leaders 
© a joint discussion gave deep satisfaction in all quarters. 

The Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces were to be tiebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories. This statement was the first indication officially to be given of the 
extent of the Government’s programme for the develoyment of the country’s 
ordnance factorics which ultimately would far exceed their present maximum 
sa Sc of production. 

j. Subhas Chandra Bose, criticizing some of the statements by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, separuine the weakness in Congress 
organization and Congress men, “In my humble opinion this failure is largely 
due to bad leadership, both before the out-break of war and after.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address at Lucknow, said that the differences 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER—1939 


Chief Events :—Lord JZetland’'s Statement in the Lords on 
British intentions towards India—The Viceroy’s Broadcast Message 
to the Indian people—Constitutional Reforms announced in the Mysore 
State—Congress Working Committee meeting in Allahabad. 
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ist. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. <A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
League, and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the ae held a joint 
conference with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jinnah also 
attended the conference at the Viceroy’s House. A discussion of general 
character took place after which the meeting adjourned, — 

Following the resignations by the Congress Ministries in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governors of the above provinces invited the leaders 
of the Opposition in the respective assemblies for consultation regarding the 
formation of alternative Ministries. The leaders of the Opposition expressed 
their inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

In the C. p. Assembly at Nagpur, the first measure to be taken for discussion 
was the C. P. and Berar Vidya Mandir and the constitution of committees for 
their management;—the Opposition motion for the recirculation of the Bill 
was rejected. 

2nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived at New 
Delhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Then 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Hopes of an 
ayreement between Congress and the Moslem League on a joint proposal to be 
placed before the Viceroy for the settlement of India’s immediate political 
difficulties became brighter following Mahatma Gandhi’s decision to prolong 
his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, made a statement of Britain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a debate on India: “It is sometimes said still in 
India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism there, but every step taken 
since 1919 has emphasized and ratified the determination of the people of this 
country to work for self-Government in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving our best with all 
sincerity to assist in removing the obstacles which at present lie in the path 
of the fulfilment of the promises which have been made. But I still find from 
my practical experience every day of the year for the past 4 or 5 years that it 
is no use ignoring difficulties in your path. What you may do is to work 
patiently and in all sincerity to remove them. 


8rd. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, informed the Pressmen at New 
Delhi, that the Congress reply to be made to the Viceroy was ready and was 
expected to be sent on the 4th November. In reply to a question, he said 
that the reply was not a joint one by the Congress and the Moslem League. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress reply was taken to be contained in 
a statement by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in which he invited the British Government 
to “throw on Indians the responsibility of Liege an agreed constitution 
without any interference from outside and to promise to give statutory effect 
to it when produced.” 

H. E. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resignation tendered by his Council 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and administrative powers 
within the Province. 

H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the resignation tendered 
by the Ministers, and issued a proclamation suspending the constitution. His 
Excellency in a broadcast tal appealed for public co-operation in the 
successful prosecution of the War. 

In the Punjab erent the Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various 
parties were discussed. The main resolution was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Gurbachan Singh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress) moved an amendment. 


In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her difficult days. “Indian leaders 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause”. All that she wanted was 
the a of Britain’s war aims to India. 

H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces asked the Ministry that with 
regard to their impending resignation, due notice should be given to enable 
His Excellency to make alternate arrangements to carry on the administration. 

A meeting of Hindus held under the presidency of Dr. B. 8. Moonje at 
Nagpur, resolved to inform His marae A the Viceroy that Mahatma Gandhi 
being of the Congress does not represent Hindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any communal settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a result of conversations now in progress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus, 


4th. Replies to suggestions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s political future were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 
behalf of the Congress, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy in the morning 
while Mr. M. A. Jinnah met His Excellency later in the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad left New Delhi. 

On the Hindu Moslem question, Mahatma Gandhi said, “No pact seems to be 
in front of us. Janab Jinnah Saheb looks to British power to safezuard Moslem 
rights. eae | that the eee can do or concede will satisfy him.” 

ain Orissa Ministry resigned. The House adopted the resolution by 36 votes 
to 16. 

The Governor of Bombay accepted the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a proclamation suspending the constitution. 

ahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hartjan, entitled “The next step”, 
remarked, “I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do 
to-day in connexion with the present impasse with the Brit'sh Government, The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was a necessity, but the next step is by 
no means clear. Congressmen seem to be Bx perune a big move. Some 
correspondents tell me that if I only give the call, there will be an all-India 
response such as has never been made before and ney assure me that people 
will remain non-violent. Beyond their assurance I have no other proof in 
support of their statement. I have proof in my possession to the contrary.” 


Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Indian correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardtan on the Lords debate on India said that he was shocked at 
Lord Zetland’s suggestion that the Congress was a Hindu organization and was 
ee that it could emanate from one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of State. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan), a communique said: “The Air Council has decided 
to allocate His Exalted Highness’ gift of £100,000 towards the cost of a new 
een squadron to be formed shortly and to be known as “The Hyderabad 

uadron. 

A report detailing action taken by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during 1937-38 on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
stated, that continued attention was being paid by the Provincial Governments 
to the health and welfare of the industrial worker. 


5th. H.E. the Viceroy in a broadcast message to the Indian people and in an 
official statement issued from New Delhi, stated, “‘l am not prepared to accept 
this failure. I propose in due course to try again in consultation with the 
leaders of these great political parties and the Princes to see if even now there 
ae still be the possibility of securing unity.” 
he correspondence which passed between His Excellency, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad while the negotiations in Delhi were in progress, were 
ea a along with His Excellency’s statement. That from Dr. Rajendra 
rasad to His Exccliency emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 
granting of its demands and regretted that the communal question had been 
dragged into the Delhi negotiations. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to the Viceroy 
revealed the unwillingness of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to enter 
into negotiations with the Moslem Leader for a communal settlement in the 
pene ficld until the British Government had complied with Congress 
emands. 

The Government of Mysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 
Reforms Committee which concluded its labours, announced the reforms to be 
introduced in the State. “The State Executive Council will be enlarged and it 
will hereafter consist of the Dewan and four Ministers. The Dewan will be 
appointed by the Maharaja. Of the four Ministers, all of whom will be 
nominated by the Maharaja, at least two will be drawn from among the elected 
members of the Representative Assembly and _ the eee Council. The 
Legislative Council will have an elected majority, of its 68 members 44 will be 
elected and 24 nominated. ‘The franchise for the Representative Assembly 


(Lower House) will be extended so that the electorate will be about double its 
present size.” 
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Sardar Vallavbhai Patel, addressing Congress volunteers at Ahmedabad said 
that the Congress did not intend to harass the British Government at the 

resent moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain and 

rance, and they bclieved that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc- 
tion of civilization. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement from New Delhi, “I assure Mr. Gandhi 
that the Mussalmans of India depend upon their own inherent strength. We 
are determined to fight and fight to the last ditch for rights to which we are 
entitled inspite of the British or the Congress. We do not depend on any body.’’ 


6th. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way to Wardha, in reply to 
numerous questions, said, “I will resist civil disobedience unless I find the 
country prepared for that.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Press from 
Lucknow, said the Viceroy’s statement surprised him as it conveyed an 
entirely different impression of what transpired in Delhi and from what he had 
gathered from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa accepted the resignation of the Minis- 
ah and appointed Mr. I.. C. Ansorge, L¢.8., as adviser to assist him in the 
administration of the province. 

Ir. Rajendia Vrasad, in a statement issued at Patna declared : “We have 
made our views perfectly clear. We will not accept the position as stated by 
Sir Samuel Hoare. The question of the constitutional status of India and the 
declaration of British war aims are the primary issues with us. All other 
issues are of secondary importance, which cannot be allowed to overshadow the 
major issues, for less supersede them.” 

The outflow of Khaksais from the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city sometime back, 


7th. Lord Zetland, speaking in the House of Lords during a debate on India, 
expressed the belicf that there was still every chance of an early settlement of 
the constitutional crisis in India. He regretted the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, especially as they had shown such zeal in carrying out their administra- 
tive duties but felt that the setback was temporary and would be of short duration. 


The Ministers of the Frontier Provinces signed a joint resignation, which the 
Premier handed to His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Patna. 
He stated tnteralra : ‘““He (the Viceroy) seems to give the impression that the 
British Government is unable to comply with our request for a clear declaration 
of India’s status as a free country on account of our differences. The fact is 
that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will accept and 
give leyal effect to any constitution which Indians eee all real minorities 
would prepare and in which safeguards for the protection of the minorities will 
be included”. 

Mr. Jinnah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said “I am always will- 
ing to come to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on ‘‘equal terms’. I have 
no ill-will against them.” 


8th. The Central Provinces Ministry cesieuc His Excellency the Governor in- 
formed the Prime Minister that he could not finally accept the resignations of 
the Ministry until he had had time to make other arrangements for carrying on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at Wardha said: “There can be no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settle- 
ment, the Moslem League blocks the way, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks.” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired by foreign influences to create 
serious diversions on the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently collapsed. 


9th. The Government of India issued a communique on the controversy over the 
the Haj pilgrim traffic. It stated inter alia: “The Government of India were 
unable to agree to the Scindia Steam Navigation Company’s proposals involving 
an increase in fares to Rs. 215 return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
prepared and able to carry all pilgrims at the maximum fares of last season 
that is, Rs. 167 return from Karachi. The Moghul line accepted the decision of 
the Government of India. The Scindia Company were unwilling to do so and 
~. have suspended their pilgirm sailings for the season.” 
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H. E. the Governor of C. P. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
groups in the Provincial erty cae ; 

Mr. F. E. James, mM. L. A. addressing the Bangalore District circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the services, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress Ministries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war effort in her own interests. : 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Sanskrit Parishad. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan addressing the Convoca- 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and the need for a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of their correct proportion. 


10th. The resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces were accepted by the 
Governors of the two provinces. 

The annual report of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London for 1938-39, 
said: “It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without trade agreements or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly difficult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 


1ith. Her Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Empire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial! parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi discussed the question of religion and nationality, writing 
under the caption “Opinions Differ”, in the Hartyan. He said that if Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could be done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives elected under the broadest 

ossible fraching Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 

etween Mr, Jinnah and Pandit Nehru would result in producing a basis for a 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Har1zjan, entitled “Travancore”, the Mahatma referred 
to the deputation which waited on him: “J told them, therefore, that the 
must judge for themselves, irrespective of my eons for I was not prepare 
to take the risk of curbing cven harmless political activity for fear of imaginary 
consequences. The leaders should therefore consider themselves free fiom an 
restraint fiom me. After the greatest deliberation they took two steps embodi 
in restrained language.” 

Travancore’s offer of Rs. 6 lakhs as a contribution to the war and _ its readi- 
ness to place its entire army at the disposal of the British Government as well 
as to raise a labour corps if and when necessary, were deeply appreciated in a 
specch by the President of the Madras States, Lt. Col. G. P. Murphy at the 
State banquet held in honour of the Maharaja's 27th birthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. I. BE, I. 8. E., in his presidential address at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
benefits from irrigation and the necessity for the maintenance of a highly effi- 
cient irrigation service. 


12th. Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, in the course of a statement 
issued from New Delhi, expressed the opinion, ‘‘that the communal question 
is the main quespon to be solved if we are really desirous to see a free and 
prosperous India.” 

18th. The Government of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
were prepared to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem ue unfurling the Moslem flag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, declared ; “Active support to the Moslem League 
must be the only political creed of Moslems.” 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi, explained the object for the founding 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund; donations offered and paid into 
this fund exceeded Rs. 60,00,000. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in_ the 
Harijan on Travancore, said: ‘“There are some persons who too often look at 
Travancore through coloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi.” 

6 
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Mr. C, Rajagopalachari, Ex-Premier, Madras, speaking at a function arranged 
in honour of Mr. 8. Satyamurti, the Mayor of Madras said : “India could have 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a position of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even provisionally come together and pre- 
sented a united front to the Nicer o: The majority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of Bengal on the release of political pri- 
soners it was stated : “‘When the present Ministry assumed office there were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment 457 persons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Bengal of specific crimes committed in this province in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87.” 


14th. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Congress), Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to the Premier Sir Sikander Hyat Khan that the 
Opposition in the Punjab Assembly was always ready for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar gave an illuminaiing address on the present position of 
Bengalis in the industrial development of the Province with particular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the first of a series of industrial 
survey lectures organised by the Calcutta Corporation Comercial Museum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern States Agency concluded a two- 
ane meeting in Calcutta. 

r. C. Rajagopalachariar, the ex-Premier, addressing a meeting at Madras, 
referred to what he described as the need for safeguarding Britain’s “concrete 
interests in India” and said: “It is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum protection they claim for them. It should be 
reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds sterling and provided for by 
agreement or arbitration by disinterested judges, say some Vominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could easily be made a preliminary to the Constitution. 
I am told we can find precedent for this in the history of Irish affairs.” 


16th. Sir M- Saadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assemly agreed 
to form an alternative Government following the resignation of the Congress 
Coalition Government,—a communique was issued to that effect by the Secretary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 


17th. It was announced in a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that H. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition Ministry and agreed 
to the formation of a new Council of Ministers, with Sir Mohammed Saadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the Premier. 


18th, H.E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and Lady Her- 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John assumed office after the necessary ceremonials 
were observed.—Sir John Woodhead, the retiring Governor left Calcutta. 
Mahatma Gandhi writing under the captain “Is Congress a Hindu organiza- 
tion ?” in the Hartjan, said : “There cannot be a yrosser libel on the Congress than 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its ee was an Englishman. 
The late A. O. ume was long its Secretary. It has always had one or two 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, English, Christian and Parsi presidents, 
Dadabhai Naoraji was, till he became invalid, the soul of the Congress. His 
was the guiding hand and directing brain in every thing. Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
was the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. Badruddin Tyabji was for 
years a decisive factor in the deliberations of the Congress.” 


In a statement cabled to the News Chrontcle, London, Mahatma Gandhi stated 
“Noes Britain intend to recognize India as an independent nation or must India 
remain Britain’s dependency ? This question has not ben raised by the Congress 
to gain an advantage over Britain, but to enable the people of India to decide 
how they should behave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L A., (Bengal) the President of the Indian Seamen’s Federa- 
tion, issued a lengthy statement to the Press, in the course of which he dwelt on 
the seamen’s demands. It was stated interalia: “At the moment, we desire settle- 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the question of wage increase and secondly 
pending the establishment of the Recruitment Committee, that crews should be 
selected by ‘‘open master”, as is done in the case of quartermasters (Sukanies).” 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association characterized 
the control exercised by the Congress Executive in the working of the Ministries 
as detrimental to the healthy growth of parliamentary Government, 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The three-day session of the Congress Working Committee began at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President envieaeet the 
possibility of the Congress Ministries returning to office at an early date il a 
more definite declaration of the British Government's war aims in their applica- 
tion to India was forthcoming. 


Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, while presiding over the Dhubri Students’ Federation, 
observed : “Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not be the same old world and many ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their quietus. So far as we are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
Congress Ministries have resigned in eight provinces. The constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. The question on every body’s lips is 
what next? The present deadlock in India furnishes an example in which 
imagination and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This has exposed a weak spot in the moral case of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 


20th. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at the age of 72. 4 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workers of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constructive programme of work and consider means to 
strengthen tho solidarity of the League, 

The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in discuss- 
ing the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution On the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress President received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 

articularly its Executive Council, had defied the resolutions and directions of the 

orking Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Sukkur (Sind) where Hindu-Moslem 
riots broke out. The death roll was 21 and the number of injured was 23, 


21st. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the political situa- 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress affairs in Bengal and routine matters were discussed. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that as true Satyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
other side every chance to bring about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 
ve days of communal rioting in Sukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 26 
injured. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at Patna, observed, “Rejection of the Federal Scheme as embodicd 
in the Government of India Act by the Congress was a blunder in a8 much as 
on peel rey for Hindus to control the Central legislature by a large majority 
had been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder.’ 


22nd. The Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in exercise of his powers under the Defence 
oP es Rules issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
raids. 

Dr, N, N. Law in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said: “The 
only hope of the future civilization of the world and also of the continued and 
peaceful existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory of the forces of democracy.” 


28rd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the political 
situation in India; the resolution declared, “the Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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though the British Government has penned the door in the face of the Congress.” 

At the annual recruiting meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the Council undertook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to carry on its onerous work.—Lady 
Sinha presided. 


24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council non-official resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 resolutions on the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling through and two being carried in an amended form. 
Mr. G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual diiferences 
other than through War. 


25th. His Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Rajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Tonk, and panchayats and certain reforms in Municipal 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it played in moulding poe opinion in respect of many subjects which 
concerned the country’s well being, were stressed by Bezum Hamid Ali, in her 
eke address at the annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of that 

ody in Calcutta. 


Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hartjan, “The only way out is a Constituent 
Assembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving ata just solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
sl ana the implications of the demand and urged that all resources must be 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Rajkot 1eforms, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hartjan 
that not only had the powers hitherto possessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 


26th. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference concluded its deliberations after passing a number of resolutions 
bearing on educational and social subjects. One of these related to residential 
hostels for college girls and another to the control and supervision of or- 
phanages, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu- 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 


27th. The winter session of the Bengal Leyislative Assembly opened in Calcutta. 
The only business of importance before the House was consideration of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. The Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) presided. 
Prof, A. R. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1923, addressing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of science in Calcutta, 
te pa the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
asadena. 


28th. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of India, 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the policy of the Government of industries 
during the War and the supply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneylenders Bill (as passed by the Lower House) was taken up denovo. 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address at Lahore, condemn- 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which impaired the value and reliabilit 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advocat 
violent destruction of the existing social order. 


29th. In the Bengal Legislative pone the consideration of the Agricultural 
Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
for Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, sponsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of the U.P. Political Conference concluded at 
Muttra, after passing unanimously resolutions relating to Indian States, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constructive programme of the Congress. ‘The conference 
was presided over by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 


80th. Mr. Aftab Ali, M. 1. 4., President of the All-India Seamen’s Federation, 
sent a cable to Mr. §. Ali, the London representative of the Federation, inform- 
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him of the settlement arrived at with the shipowners in Calcutta 
according to which the seamen in their employ were given an increase of 25 
percent and a bonus of 25 percent on pre-war wages. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly referred the Jute Regulation Bill (1939) to a 
select committee with instructions to submit their report by December 8. An 
opposition amendment to circulate the measure for eliciting public opinion was 
defeated by 97 votes to 64. The Bill aimed at securing for the grower a fair 
and steady price for his produce. 


DECEMBER—1939 


Chief Events :—Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly—Mr. 
Jinnah’s charge of oppression of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 
Demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry—Mr. Jinnah’s call for a “Day 
of Deliverance’? over the resignation of Congress Ministers—Resignation 
of Mr. N. R. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance Minister. 


ist. Sir Henry Gidney, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, criticized the Congress attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
appeal to the community to offer its services to the King-Emperor uncondi- 
tionally, in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Nalini Ranjan Sen Gupta presiding over the third session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which began at Baruipur (24 Parganas) observed, ‘‘We may 
differ, but let us all agree in one thing—aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
Hitlerism is abroad to the detriment of the world’s peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country by aggressiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual.” 


2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on an Englishman’s letter on the political 
situation of India, in the Hartjan, declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities was a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of Great Britain. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 

und. The statement said: “We have had under consideration the most 
appropriate manner in which the numerous loyal offers of help received from 
aa and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by various speakers. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee said that the 
Hindus of rags ie condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti- 
national but because it was a “pernicious” measure which separated the 
communities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hartjan entitled “Baffling situation”, 
made it clear that he was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as its sole aim the embarrassment of the British Government. Mahatmaji 
asserted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, “It will come, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 


8rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 

rastra physical culture conference at Satara. declared, “India expects every man 

to do his duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities provided for military training. 

Normal conditions prevailed in the Sukkur district where many were killed 

and injured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 


4th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motigunj, Agra de- 
clared: “Though we are always ready to negotiate and arrive at a settlement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
placed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can be served by inter- 
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views, talks and statements unless the Government is prepared to accept the 
views expressed by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 


5th. H. E. Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, administered the Oaths of Office 
and Secrecy to three Ministers, namely Abdul Matin Choudhury, Khan Bahadur 
Sayidur Rahaman and Miss Mavis Dunn. On the assumption of oflice by the 
three Ministers, a cabinet meeting was held when the portfolios were allocated. 
In the Bengal Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Official ‘Trustees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator General’s (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
were referred to select committees, while the third—the Bengal General Clauses 
ey Bill was passed. There:was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the House and carried. 


6th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay :—“I wish Mussalmans all over India to observe, Friday, the 22nd 
December, as the day of deliverance and thanks-giving—as a mark of relief 
that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the provincial, district and primary Leagues all over India will hold public 
meetings and ras resolutions and offer prayers by way of thanks-giving for 
being delivered from the unjust Congress regime.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique fixing maximum prices of 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be charged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Fazlu] Huq, for re- 
ferring the Bengal Officials Records Bill, 1939 to a_ select committee, came u 
for consideration. The Bill sought to “suppress dissemination in the Press an 
on the platform of the contents of unpublished records of Government unless 
after due authorization.” 


7th. H.E. Sir Maurice Hallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Provinces, when the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court administered 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lucknow. 

Lord Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords—the occasion was the moving by the Secretary of State of the 
second reading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill differed from the previous Bill 
passed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance 
Minister, presented a supplementary estimate of expenditure, amounting to Rs. 
62,19,000. The other item of business was the consideration of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Koy, 
Revenue Minister. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, M.P., interviewed on his arrival at Karachi, said : “It was 
wise on the part of Mr. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save the face of the 
British Government and to enable them to come toa settlement on the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct change even on the part of 
a aaa with regard to India and nobody wants to alienate the sympathies 
oO n 1a s 


8th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi's statement to the News 

Chronicle, declared, “Suddenly Mr, Gandhi, who was always sceptical about the 

Constituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert and its champion.” 

Sixteen Moslem members of the Krishak Proja Party in the Bengal Assembly 

and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Mr. Jinnah’s statement, appealing to 

Moslems to observe December 22, as the “Day of Deliverace and Thanksyiving.” 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to the Bengal Legisla- 

tive Assembly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill “as 

a commendable measure particularly in so far as it aims at the exercise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like.” 


9th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, commenting under the caption, “In 
od’s Hands” on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that he was puzzled 
that Mahatma Gandhi was “thinking mainly of what political advantage for the 
cause of Indian independence can be gained from the War situation.” “In the 
present case if the Congress could justify the British case on the high ground 
professed by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared that she would throw in her whole 
moral weight on the side of peace.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement appealing to Mr. Jinnah and Moslems to 
desist from observing the Day of Deliverance and Thanks-giving in view of 
communal unity talks and following the resignation of Congress Ministries. 

Mr. M A. Jinnah, on being told that his appeal to Moslems to celebrate 
“A Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving” was ill-timed in view of Congress- 
League talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication of his 
statement. Mr, Jinnah said: “The Moslem League was truly justified in 
breathing a sigh of relief on the departure of Ministries inimical to Moslem 
interests and in praying for popular Ministries fully representing the popular 
rather than a party will.” That was all that he asked the Moslems to do. 


Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in connexion 
with the co-operative movement in Bengal, died in Scotland. 

H. E. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses of 
welcome presented to him by the Indian Association, Marwari Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Mahomedan litcrary Society at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important political questions 
affecting Bengal and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare of the Province, 


10th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr. C. erage lpg cpl ex-Premier, Madras, in their statements repudiated 
the allegations of wrongs done to Moslems in the Congress provinces and 
characterized the charges as absurd and reckless. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe December 22 as the “day of deliverance”, was the occasion 
for the above statement. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in the course of a Press statement, declared, repudiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah ayainst Congress Ministries: “I have stated 
before and I repeat again that there was never any occasion for complaint, much 
less for interference. The Madras Ministry like the Ministries in other provinces 
never gave room for complaint on the part of minorities. On the contrary 
there may have been occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
in favour of minorities,” 


Sir Stafford Cripps, M. P. in his talk to Press representatives at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad, made a statement that greater interest in Indian affairs 
was being taken ny, Parliament, Sir Stafford also stated that the influence 
of groups in the House of Commons favourable to India’s aspirations 
was growing. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Personally, he said, he had never believed that the services 
were efficient. And in this respect there was no difference between the Enylish 
a oS er snes _ the oo 4 F 

ady Rama Kao presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Centr 
Punjab branch) held at Lahore declared: ‘There is to-day from all Hes 
noticed since my return to India a real desire to express nationalism in a 
blind and unthinking advocacy of return to manners and customs of past 
times and to eject from our life every thing which savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that we are denationalizing ourselves. This is an attitude, I am 
afraid, I do not wholly sympathize with.” 


1ith. Reports of disturbances following cases of profiteering were received from 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. ‘ : 

In the Bengal Council, three non-oflicial resolutions on war were tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Sinha (Vrogressive) urged “whole-hearted support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee (Progressive) sought 
to affirm the “unswerving allegiance of the people of Bengal to His Majesty’s 
Throne and Person.” ‘The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) wanted the British Government to declare India “as an independent 
state in order to enthuse the people of this country to take part and prosecute 
the war to a successful end.” 


12th. In the Bengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was voiced in the 
House, when a resolution on war was discussed. 
In the Bengal Assembly, amendments were tabled in the House on the 
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Government’s War resolution by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the Oppo- 
sition), Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hushemy (Proja Party), Mr. P. Banerjee (Congress) 
and Mr. Abdul Rahman Siddiqui (Coalition), —- 

Mr. 8. C. Majumdar, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Government of Bengal, in 
his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) in Calcutta, dealt with the problems concerning the tidal rivers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
introduced by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, had an easy passage. 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Local 
Self-Government presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Jute Regulations Bill. 

13th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal Commission to investigate charges of oppression ot Moslems 
in Congress-governed provinces. Mr. Jinnah reiterated his charges against the 
Congress Ministrics and traced the history of the League’s avitation from its 
first protest ayainst the compulsory singing of ‘Bande Mataram’, the question 
of the Congress flag and the supplanting of Urdu by Hindi. He defended his 
appeal to observe a day of thanksyiving at the resiynation of Congress 

inistries. It was, he said, an expression of the very natural relief of the 
Moslem minorities and a way of forcing “ears that have hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us.” He said, “I would have been inclined to respond to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal had he and other Congress leaders practised what he preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere in which a communal agreement might 
be arrived at. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier moved the 
war resolution which evoked an _ interesting debate. The principal speakers 
were: the Premier, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, (the Leader of the Opposition), 
and Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, opened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in the Darbhanga Library Hall, 
Calcutta University. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
arrived in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay expressed. 
the view that the communal problem in this country was not communal in the 
accepted sense of the term, but purely political. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission in Calcutta, recommended to the 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange the acquisition 
of the typescript of micro-filmed copies of records relating to India, available 
in the India office in London, Holland, France and Portugal. 

Dr. Sir Shaffaat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on ‘Constituent Assembly’ 
in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. He said tnteralia: “The device of a 
Constituent Assembly which has been deliberately adopted to shelve the 
communal question, will be utterly futile at this juncture, While this is go, 
we must remember that this is an ideal at which we ought to aim consistently.” 

Brevet Col. R. N. Chopra, Director of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, opening an exhibition of medical, surgical and allied products in 
Calcutta, observed, “With her vast natural resources and huge potential market 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization in the chemical 
and ee can poet baie lose 

A fund for the relief of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H. E. 
Viceroy donated Rs. 50,000 js nee 

Mr. C. sbetia fal aeons commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal 
Commission, said, “Enough has been suid already to show the invalidity of 
Mr. Jinnah’s position. He now seeks a Royal Commission to be appointed 
by the British Government which will be of a purely judicial personnel 
composed of Judges of His Majesty’s High Court.” 


15th. H. E, Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, inaugurated the third 
geasion of the Indian History Congress in the Ashutosh Bui ding, Calcutt 
University. His Excellency said that history was a “continuous growth” an 
gave an Beer any the Beene yee faced the world. 
r. Rabindra Nath ‘Tagore performed the opening ceremony of th -Indi 
Food and Nutrition Exhibition in Calcutta. i aa Ree 
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Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary sub-Committee, in 
a Press statement from Bombay, declared that Mr. Jinnah had “no. case” 
against the Congress and that his “sole object was to keep up communal feeling 
at a high tension.” ; : 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Bombay, 
reiterated the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr, Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Moslem allegations against the former Congress Ministries, 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, issued a statement reiteratin 
his intention to collect evidence regarding the allegations of oppression o 
Moslems in the provinces formerly controlled by the Congress Ministries and 
place them before a Royal Commission proposed by Mr, Jinnah. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries Conference commenced at 
Mysore, under the presidency of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member to the Government of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 


16th. Sir Shaffat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the auspices of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an carnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards for mobilizing 
Indian resources for the prosecution of the War. Prince Akram Hossein 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and non-martial 
races. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course ofan article in the Harijan entitled, “The 
Princes” said: “When Britain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will be discovered that the two ‘arms’ of Imperialism—the Princes 
and the I. C. S.—have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a Press interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the difficulties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a country-wide election campaign in view of the present communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suggested that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Viceroy helping in the selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, mM, L. A., President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. 


17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinnah’s 
demand for a Royal Commission. He said: “In a way, I welcome this ; the 
situation had come to a head. And now, either the communal problem will be 
ible up as insoluble, or we will arrive at a solution though not quite satis- 
actory. 

The proposed inquiry into certain allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress Governments, suggested by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal 
Premier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was abandoned. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his plan for observance 
of a “day of deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of December 22 are not Moslem functions directed against their 
Hindu fellowmen as a community but a condemnation, pure and simple, of the 
regime of the Congress.” Mr. Jinnah was supported by six members of the 
Bengal Cabinct, including the Premier, the President of the Bihar Moslem 
League and the vice-President of the C. l. and Berar Moslem League. 


18th. H.E. the Viceroy summed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addressed the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India, by saying, “The fate of India in the international 
sphere turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” 

The Congress Working Committce met at Wardha and held a five hours’ 
sitting, Mahatma Gandhi being present for the first three hours. The Com- 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of the fact that there 
had been no new factor in the political situation since the Allahabad meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’s recent statement in the House of Lords which, how- 
ever, was not regarded as having taken the position any farther than where it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a bearing on the situation. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, was passed by 142 votes to 82. 
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The Coalition Party in the Bengal Assemly ,., ution expressing its 
want of confidence in Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarcnsted 8 pee) Minister, iG 
remained neutral when voting on the war resolution ’ lace, 

The Council of Rulers, Hastern States Agency unet in Calcutta, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police foreu. and a High Court—the 
Raja Saheb of Seraikella presided. ‘ 


bth. The Congress Working Committee further discussed the , political situation 
at Wardha. ‘I'he Committee had before it a draft statement prepatinad by Mahatma 
Gandhi,—the trend of which was that the Committce, without takir any preci- 
pitate action immediately, would make an advance over the Allahabad Position b 
making it clear that if the Congress demand was not conceded in ese.zential, 
the Congress was fully prepared for the next step in its programme which hau 3 
started with the resignation of the Congress Ministries. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Sarker made the first public announcement that he had resigned from the 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Legislative Council, when all sections of the 
House combined in paying tributes to the valuable work he had rendered to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Benyal, issued a statement to the Press, 
which contained a denial that he had “backed out” of his offer to Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppression against Moslems in the 
provinces under Congress Ministries. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Nausher Ali, an ex-Minister of Bengal and a 
member of the Proja Party was censured by the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque, for remarks mady by him against the chair, during the discussion on 
the war resolution. 

The 15th session of the All-India Philosophical Congress met in the Address 
Hall of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. The Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydau, Chancellor of the Osmania University, delivered the inauguratory speech. 


20th. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the meeting,—the Committee also 
discussed the question of observance of the “Independence Day” on January 26, 
the Bengal Convress affairs, and the riots in Sukkur, Sind. 

In the Bengal Council, the question of the improvement of the silk industry of 
Bengal was raised when replying to a question addressed by Rai Bahadur §. N. 
Sinha (Liberal) on the condition of the industry, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy said that 
the silk industry had declined considerably as a result of the economic depression 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 


ist. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main resolution on the political situation. The Committee, however, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Congress affairs and appointed a Committee of eight, 
(an ad hoc committee) with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman, to make 
arrangements for conducting elections of delegates to the annual session of the 
Congress, and other elections, ‘The Members of the ad hoc Committee were : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (Chairman), Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Dr 
Suresh Chandra Bannerjee, Mr. J. C. Gupta, Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy, Mr. Anand 
Prasad Chowdhury, and Mr. Benoyendra Nath Dalit. 

In was announced at the conclusion of the meeting that it was decided that 
abstention of the members of the Congress Party from the Central Legislature 
should be continued except in so far as it might be necessary to retain their 
seats in the Assembly which required at least a day’s attendance. 

Mr. J. H. Burder, President of the European Association, in his address to 
the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta, said: “The difficulties and 
dangers which India will have to face require the fullest collaboration between 
our two nations. If India desired unity, she can rely on the full cooperation of 
our countrymen in turning it from an ideal into a reality.” 


g2nd. The Congress Working Committee concluded its five days’ session at 
Wardha after passing a resolution critizing the statement of the Secretary of 
State for India and reiterating the faith of the Congress in a Constituent 
Assembly as the “only way to attain a final settlement of the communal 
question would not be satisfactorily solved so long as different parties were to 
look to a third party through whom they expected to gain special privileges 
even though it may be at the expense of the nation.” The Committee character- 
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ized the British Government’s raising the communal question as ‘reluctance to 
part with power.” ; 

The Moslem “Day of Deliverance” called for by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President 
of the All-India Moslem League, was observed throughout India by Moslems. 

ao report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assam and 

resi e Se ast oe a. at ay o44 maroat ee 2 eave a eny ey & Cn hee ee 
trike, 
The report fi ; | eo 
respective rights ot capital and labour ; that it did not conduct affairs in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikers themselves had no idea of the grievan- 
ces for which they had struck work and that it is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” The report which gave a 
detailed account of the events which led up to the strike also made a series of 
poo eueanons for the prevention of strikes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
uture. 

The Government of Assam in a resolution on the report which it commended 
for its impartiality and judicial fairness stated that the report revealed : ‘There 
was no sufficient cause for the strike either in the working conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must be ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their will by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N, N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he des- 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 


28rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hartjan, headed “Independence”, in 
which he tried to answer some objections raised by a correspondent, wrote : 
‘India can settle down to peace only when she can _ hold against any 
combination.” He also wrote, “The Congress has not asked for independence, 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s War aims; secondly, independence, 
when it comes, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can be 
no consideration to be given to it. It is not a marketable ar It is a 
status. This, however, does not mean a ‘frog-in-the-well status’. There may 
or may not be an alliance with Britain. M ope is that there will be. So 
long as I have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
RL as means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
Wi ritain. 


24th. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement ; no agreement of any kind is 
possible without personal contracts and constitution making it a laborious 
affair which requires infinite pains and patience if lasting results are to be 
achieved, India, today, was at the cross-roads of her fee future, with the 
forces for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come for her to solve 
the problem, not only of her relations with Great Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic differences.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, opening the All-India Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, Madras, observed: “In a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is pice on religious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed to play too large a part, while commonsense is 
at a discount. The more we can infuse brotherhood into democracy the happier 
will be our country.” 


25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Workers’ 
Oamp at Wardha, declared: “The world is in a vortex and a new order is being 
evolved in which India has to contribute her share.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in the country, said: “Things do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist. My impression of the whole situation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as it should be. My own view is that if in the immediate future some settlement 
is not arrived at, especially at this critical juncture, it may be too late,” _ 

Mr. Jinnah, in a Press statement, said: ‘The greatest day of my life was 
when I heard that the Federal scheme was suspended, anda still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried.” 
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26th. Sardar Vallavbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Bombay Congress 
Legislative Party, reviewed the political situation in the country and the popular 
reaction thereto. He also examined the problems confronting the country and 
urged the need for every member to cducate his constituency and make them 
prepares for the next step which the Congress might take. 

‘The first meeting of the ad hoc committee, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee—to be known as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was held in Calcutta; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

Sir Stafford Cripps left Calcutta for Rangoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. During his stay in the country he met many Congress leaders including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, and leaders of the Moslems League 
including Mr. Jinnah and Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq. In Calcutta, Sir Stafford 
met H. BE. the Mey and H. KE. the Governor of Bengal. He also met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Harold Derbyshire). 


27th. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye in his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahabad made an appeal for all parties in India to come 
together in a spirit of friondliness aud hammer ont a solution to India’s 
political problems. Referring to the international situation, Dr. Paranjpye 
asserted that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liabitity to 
danger in future were dependent on the British connexion. He also pointed out 
that the great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both in the Congress and the Moslem League, 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Nagpur Tro‘incial Congress workers at 
bi er oral declared : ‘‘We should resort to civil disobedience only when we 
are sufficiently strong, when we begin 10 look upon it as our dharma (duty) 
and when it is inevitable” He continucd, ‘‘Khadi has no place in a violent 
fight, but it is our ammunition in a non-violent struggle and if we fire our guns 
without Khadi, civil disobedience will fail.” 

Mr. V.D. Savarkar, President-elect of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
session, arrived in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar, hoisting the Mahasabla flag at the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, explained the symbolic significance of the flag, 
and said that it was not the emblem of any particular part or province of India, 
but was the emblem of the Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasabha_ flag, he 
continued, was not meant to antagonize the flag of any other community, such 
as that of Mahomedans, Parsis, or any other section of the Indian people who 
had also right to have fiags of their own. This flag only meant that the Hindus 
had come to realize that they were o nation by themselves and had the right to 
live as a nation. Mr. Savarkar said that the flag also indicated peace, the one 
condition being that it must not be antagonized by other flags. 


The 15th session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced in 
the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurated the conference 
and Sir 8. Radhakrishnan presided. The need for a national scheme for 
education was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishna in his address. He said, ‘To serve 
and protect human creativencss is the end of all education.” 

Mr. H. §. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, Bengal, presided 
over the 21st session of the Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference at Burdwan. 
He said that he would try his best to see that generally the position of 
ministerial officers was once more examined leading to the betterment of their 
Pe and prospects. . 

he Madras Provincial en Conference which met at Chidambaram, under 
the presidency of Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, passed resolutions deploring the 
political impasse, urging all persons and parties to strive to end the stalemate 
and requesting the British Government to agree to the calling of a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise and population basis. 


sth. Mr. V. D. Sarvarkar made a comprehensive survey of the political situation 
in India in his presidential address at the meeting of All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar explained in detail the basic principles of the 
Hindu movement and reviewed vital problems of the day, such as the future 
constitution of India, the pope of minorities, the Hindu Moslem question, the 
position of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Congress and the attitude of 
the Mahasabha in regard to the war and the economic future of India. Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
address discussing in detail the “plight of Bengali Hindus under the Communal 
Award.” He expressed the hope that the Hindus would yet consolidate and 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for their own cause—“a cause which 
is rata kre righteous and in which they want nothing less than what to them 
is justly due,” 

A civil reception was accorded to H. H. the Maharaja of Sir Jhoda Shamhere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in-Chief of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

t the seventh annual general meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented by the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Government in the tasks which confronted the 
Empire, was passed at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution offering full 
and unconditional assistance to the British Government in the prosecution of 
the war was adopted by 25 votes to 11. The resolution was moved by Mr. B. 
L. Rallia Ram, general secretary of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day, after passing a resolution stating, “As far as our community is con- 
cerned it shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic ideal.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri- 
zed the Moslem League’s demands for arriving at a communal settlement as 


vague. He repudiated the League’s charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 


99th. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the 52nd 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
Ali Park, Calcutta, declared : “No system of education will command our appro- 
val which will neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National Liberal Federation at Allahabad passed a resolution on war, 
appealing to Indians to give their support to the cause for which the democra- 
cles were fighting in Europe. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 


complete responsible Government in the Province and a Federal basis at the 
centre within a specified period. 


80th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its session in Calcutta, after 
passing a resolution criticizing the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the War, 
the formation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s future constitution and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting 

in Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing its inability to accept the decision 
of the Congress Working Committee regarding the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of delegates. 
_ Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, “Is the Congress generally neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to?”, replied in the Harijan : 
“In a free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day. Christianity being the nominal religion of the 
rulers, it receives favours which no other religion enjoys. A Government 
responsible to the people dare not favour ono religion over another. But I 
should see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating those who having left 
them return to their fold. I think that the Christians of free America would 
rejoice at the return to their ancestral christianity of Americans of the slums—if 
there are any in America—temporarily calling themselves Hindus under the 
influence of a plausible Hindu missionary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Harijan, in which he enjoined 
on Congressmen to note the preamble to the Working Committee's resolution 
on the “Independence pledge”, said: “If Congressmen had honestly lived up to 
the constructive programme of 1920, there would be Purna Swaraj to-day.” 


Indiain Home Polity 


Introduction 


The last six months of 1939 were as prolific of political contro- 
versies and conflicts in India as the first six months were. But the 
outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 
ir erharis che bY Herr Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 
European War Of the machinery of the government of that country, 
has overshadowed these in our country as in many 
other countries. We in India are distant from the field of opera- 
tions ; and though Britain, the British Government, the British Vice- 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so much 
as the courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India’s public life of their feelings and opinions with 
regard to the Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observers of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. The acci- 
dent of our inclusion in the British Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write this 
study of the war as it affected India directly as a part of the 
British Empire, as a dependent part of the British Empire, and 
indirectly as a part of the modern world where distant country have been 
brought near one another through technological improvement in 
methods of inter-communications, India appeared to have developed a 
certain philosophic indifference to events happening in Europe. For 
eight years India had been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 
British foreign policy, for eight years she, an original member of the 
League of Nations, had been witnessing leading nations of the world 
breaking all the conventions of this super-national organisation, the 
last hope of peace in the modern world, the last shield of the bet- 
ter life that science and its triumphs promised to the men and 
women of the world. Britain and France were leaders of the League 
of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the stresses 
and strains of modern life, And witnessing these weaknesses and 
betrayals, the people in India were bewildered in their thoughts and 
activities with reference to international developments; they also 
shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as these 
happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 
China where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extin- 
guished the light of democracy and national self-respect in these 
countries. 


It is in the background of such disappointments and _ scepticism 
that India’s attitude to the war in Europe can be explained in 
Her inatinetive the period the events during which form the subject- 

sympathy matter of this study. There was no doubt that 
with Poland India’s sympathies were wholly with Poland in her 

fight against the Nazi aggression for the protection 
of her national independence. Successive generations of Indian pub- 
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lic men and publicists during the last one hundred years whom 
British methods of administration and enlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjection, have been inspired in their struggles for the 
political freedom of their country by the life and conduct of men 
and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the three partitions of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending with 1892 through the help of which Prussia, 
Austria and Russia had divided the country among themselves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 
conspired to throw off the foreigners’ yoke and restore to their country the 
glory that was hers when Poland under John Sobeiski saved eastern 
Europe for Christendom when his army beat the Turkish army from 
the ramparts of Vienna just as three centuries back Charles Martel 
had defeated the Moors at the battle of Tours and saved Western 
Europe from the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like these the people of India 
have had an instinctive sympathy. This feeling was strengthened by 
the feeling of repulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia had adopted in suppressing Polish freedom and keeping 
the Polish people under subjectioa. 


The history of Poland has recorded these. And without going 
through the whole history of the rolation between Poland and Ger- 
: many, a few extracts from the book of Prince Bern- 
saeco hard Von Bulow entitled Imperial Germany, published 
Poland & Germany 32 1914, will give us an idea of it explaining certain 
of the causes of the present war started on Polish 

soil on September 1, 1939. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of the 
German Empire during a part of the first decade of the present 
century under ex-Kaisor William who lost the throne in 1918 as one 
of the consequences of the German defeat during the last World war. 


“It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across the 
Elbe and the Oder towards the East.” 

“For centuries the German colonists, often summoned to the country by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisation,” 

“The annexation by the Prussian State of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if the Polish Republic 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued existence.” 

“The King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of the East of Germany by means of 
settling German farmers in the country, and German artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns.” | 

“The task of solving the problem would probably have been easier for the 
Prussians and for the Poles if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by Napoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in the course of European complications it might be possible to re-cstablish 
Polish Independence. The Poles would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of the frontier in 1830, 1848, 1863, 
if the memory of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts.” — 

“Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in the Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after he had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (introduced) the German language as that which was to be used for 
instruction.” 

“..-Under Bismarck, Prussia began to take the offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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it. It is natural that the Poles were thrown into a state of violent excitement, 
that they prepared to defend themselves, and with their splendid organisation, 
largely supported by the Polish clergy, plunged into the fray. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became more acute.” 

“The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and tho inauguration of 
the Prussian policy of colonisation made it clear that neither scrupulous respect 
for Polish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least prevent German nationality from being slowly but surely driven out 
of the East by that of the Poles.” 

“The work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Marches, for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain, And the whole problem 
in those parts is the problem of the relative numerical strength of the German 
population as compared with the Poles.” 


«...While the Poles thought it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 
latter unfortunately often did not object to selling German landed property to 
the Poles for a bigher price.” 

“But it grew more and more difficult to acquire estates from Polish 
landholders...Jf the work of colonisation,.., was not to be doomed to ultimate 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had expressed already 
in 1886, and which was discussed over and over again subsequently : the idea of 
dispossession. The Dispossession Bill (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun in 1886.” 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern districts with a sufficient of Germans, will always be the Alpha and 
Omega of our national German policy in the Kast.” 

“It is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a State 
based on a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home and foreign 
policy, renounced all further attempts to Germanise the Crown land in Galicia 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most Javish manncr to Polish 


wishes.” 


The quotations from a rather old book give us an idoa of the 
centuries-old, the ton-centuries-old, competition and _ conflict between 
the Poles and the Germans. These show that the 

aera aa riso and fall of empires have no influenco over racial 
personality competitions for supremacy; that the fall of the 
German Empire and the rise of National Socialist 

regime in its place have not brought any change in the economic 
and cultural competition between the Touton represented by tho 
Germans and the Slav represented by the Poles; that a historic conti- 
nuity persists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
back than the lifo of men and women who have lived through the 
last fifty years. The competition betweon the Poles and the Germans 
may appear to have beon partially removed or neutralised by the Treaty of 
Versailles. But the rise of Nazism drawing its inspiration from crude 
philosophy and chaotic geo-politics has revived hopes of Germanisationg 
that have launched Europe into another war. A vast amount o 
literature has been raised on these ideas which have challenged thos® 
that have moulded the mind, thought and activities of European an 
American nations for about four centuries. Rospoct for the individua 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of the society to which 
he belongs, the democratic system in the organisation of tho State, 
that is equality in the political plane, were the formative ideas of th; 
Tiumination that prepared the ground for the French Revolution and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in Society during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. An interpreter of Huropean 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has traced the working of “a 
trinity of metaphysical postulates’’ on which the European man and 
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woman have moved in their endeavours to make human life tolerable in 
this world. The early democrats, said he, “maintained not only that 
all men have a right to happiness but that all men are born equal 
and have a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of democracy three different motifs : happiness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom.” The names of venerated men and 
women in HEuropean thought are claimed on behalf of these new 
challenges to the way of life and thought that the modern men and 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many; they belong to different countries; and under the 
inspiration of their thought 20th century democracy has found its 
“most dangerous antagonist in a system which subordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely known’ and 
vaguely publicised as the supreme and sovereign people. Thus have modern 
developments, which opened out with such hopes for the individual 
and the collection of individuals which is society, developed in- 
to a state of things that looks like a parody on all that the human 
mind has becn struggling to realise in life, individual and social. And 
the writer whom we have quoted above has been true, though he is 
cruel, when he wrote that 
“Democracy and the industrialization which has accompanied it give enormous 
opportunities for the production of the sheep-like mind. Mass education, mass 
government, mass production encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale of social life becomes so large that the individual seems lost and helpless.” 
The feeling of this individual helplessness in face of the complexi- 
ties of modern life is the breeding ground of those forces in the modorn 
world, impersonal forces, that are known as Fascism, 
Is the breeding Nazism, and Communnism. Possibly because these 
ground have yet to make their way in the world, yet to be 
of Totalitarianism  sccopted by tho mind and conscience of the modern 
men and women, that they are characterised by a 
virulence of violence which is thought to be the passport to authority 
in the State. The German version of this development which is known 
as Nazism has certain characteristics, however, which set it apart 
from its brother totalitarianisms. The exaltation of the Nordic race, 
pure and undefiled, which would “renovate” the world from the poison 
of materialism implicit in the democratic ideal, the unification of the 
German race under one State—one People, one State, one Leader— 
the inevitable opposition between the Atlantic States, the democratic 
countries that cling to the western sea-board of Europe, and the 
States of the Plains that stretch from north Germany deep into the 
Asiatic continent—Germany ond Russia—and their partnership in the 
coming fight, the conflict between the peoples of the land masses 
and the peoples of the sea-boards—these are said to supply the motive 
power to the portent and the promise that have issued from Germany 
typified in the person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halford Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geography at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Royal Geographical Society set forth (1904) the doctrine of the 
“pivot of history’—the “heart land of the Old World”, the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
those hordes like the Huns and the latter Mughals which had supplied 
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“the scourages of God” like Attila, Genghiz Khan, and Timurlane. He 
elaborated this thesis in a book entitled—Democratic Jdeaa and 
Realities published in 1919. Major-Generel Haushofer of the Bava- 
rian Army imported into the theme a lot of mysticism when he 
glorified those “conquering races’. Rudolf Hess, Herr Hitler’s deputy 
in the Nazi Party, was his aid-de-camp during the first World War. 
And it is on record that Haushofer inflamed the Leader of Germany 
when in 1920 he had begun to brood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war, and was laying the foundation of the Nazi 


Party. 
There are eloments of mysticism in these ideas which have 
managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captives to their work of 
destruction and construction. But these divested of 
Ch ole ais their mysticism appoar to constitute a conflict and 
of Nazism competition between the German race or people, 
between Germany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of thoir just rights as a great Power by the victorious 
Powers, Britain and France. These peoples have for about a century and 
half been bossing over the world. The feeling of German frustration may be 
traced, howover, to an earlier date, centuries anterior to the Treaty of 
Versailles. The founder of the modern school of history in Germany, 
Heinrich Treitsche, begun his “German History” with the words 
that bring vividly to the mind the desire and aspiration of the leaders of 
the German people : 

“In spite of the length of their history, the German people is the youngest 
of the great nations of Western Europe. <A period of youth has twice fallen to 
their lot, and with it the struggle to establish their power as a State, and to gain 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they founded the proudest empire 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had to build up their State anew 
on quite different foundations, and it is only in our times that as a united people, 
they entered the ranks of the nations.” 


When Trietsche uttered these words the family of rulers, the 
Hapsburg, under which the Germans had founded their proudest 
World empire a thousand years ago, had been already 
revulsion against eclipsed by a new family of rulors, the Hohenzollerns. 
it It was under the latter that Bismarck brought about 

the unification of Germany after defeating the Danes, 

the Austrians and the French. It was a ruler of this family that 
staked on a fight the choice between world domination and downfall 
during the years 1914-191%, He lost the war. And a new leader 
has issued from the lowest strata of German society to build up a 
new State on quite different foundations where princes and prelates 
counted for little. This ruler has retrieved the position lost during 
the days when Germany and Austria touched the depth of political 
defeat ; he has united under one State regions of German domicile 
that were dispersed under many States; he has got hold of regions 
that would be filled up by men and women of German race, as their 
Lebensraum, living space for his people. He has thus in g way 
fulfilled the purpose of German history which prince or noble failed to 
do. But in doing this work he and his followers have adopted 
methods so repellent, so cruel, so ruthless that the world appears to 
have been startled into organising itself and putting itsclf against all 
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that Herr Hitler and his followers stand for. The treatment of Jews 
by the rulers of modern Germany, of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of German greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in the arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
except with disgust. This is the meaning of the sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron” have received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must be forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After many betrayals and backslidings, Britain and France, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up the Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in the opening days of September, 19389. 
The people of India were not interested in the details of the 
controversy between Poland and Germany, between Britain, France 
and Germany that have led to the war. Their inclusion 
Platina within the British Empire created all the interost in 
Pact the affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 
within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world the power of Germany and the weaknesses of the Polish 
State. The military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debacle. The ruling classes of the country showed a 
supineness that has remained inexplicable to the world. The Russo- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1939, nad prepared 
the world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 
on Poland. And the partition of Poland between Germany 
and Russia gave the world a new insight into international 
affairs which was full of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Russia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, asa defender of the rights of small nations, 
of the principle of self-determination, as a protector of the victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. The Russo-German Pact gave 
a rude shock to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Russia and Germany that 
has few parallels in recent history. For years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of the deathless antagonism between Nazism and 
Communism or Bolshevism. Apart from ideological differences which were 
made much of in Herr § Hitler’s auto-biography and of 
the progress of his ideas and political policies, there were material causes 
of conflict between Russia and Germany which were not kept secret 
by the rulers of the latter country. As late as November, 1936, Herr 
Hitler in his inaugural address at the Nazi Congress at Nurenburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 
“the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, 
the vast forests of Siberia and the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine to be 
exploited under National Socialist leadership.’ 
This open declaration of the desire of German leaders to fleece 
Russian territory indicated the material basis of Russo-German 
Fruitless attempt COMpetition and conflict which also formed the basis 


to organise of many of the political and defence arrangements 
alliance against of different States in Europe, Asia and America. 
Germany As an instance of this the case Anglo-French 


negotiations with Russia for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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may be referred to. On the 15th March, 1939 Germany annexed 
Czechoslovakia. This step appeared to have startled Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement”. On the morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry was addressed to Moscow: 
‘Would Russia support Rumania if attacked ?” In the evening of 
the same day Russia proposed a “Six-Power Oonference’—of Russia, 
Britain, France, Poland. Rumania, Turkey—to be held at Bucharest, 
capital of Rumania, “to devise steps against aggression.” Lord 
Halifax rejected it as ‘premature’ and proposed instead “a Four- 
Power declaration’—of Russia, Britain, France and Poland—of “an 
undertaking to consult together if aggression occurred in any part 
of Europe.” Russia accepted it while declaring it “inadequate”; 
Poland opposed it, and the plan was abandoned. Then commenced 
an unending series of proposals and counter-proposals which came 
to nothing, and ended in the defeat of Anglo-French diplomacy 
with the signature of the Russo-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had _ offered 
“unilateral guarantee of support’ to Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 
Russia was neither consulted about not informed of these events. 
On April 15 Britain asked Russia to offor “unilateral support’ to 
Poland and Rumania. Russia objected to this as “inadequate’ and 
submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which three were 
important—(i) a Triple Alliance of the “Big Three’—Britain, France 
and Russia—to resist “direct” aggression against any one of them” ; 
(ii) the simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
guarantee to all the smaller States between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. For 22 days there was no reply from Britain. On June 21 
Britain offered new proposals—Russian support to be “automatic” if 
Britain and France should get involved in war through thoir 
guarantees to the five States—Poland, Rumania, Belgium, Turkey 
and Greece; but if Russia was involved through guarantees to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first be held.” Russia rejected on 
the next day this “unequal formula’. The negotiations appear to 
have broken down on. the definition of “indirect aggression’, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow the march of Russian soldiers into 
her territory even for the protection of her political integrity. This 
was reported on the 17th July. But thirteen days later, on the 
3lst July, we found the British Premier making the announcement 
that in response to the request of the Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces would be leaving 
for Moscow to begin “staff conversations’. It was hoped that these 
“military conversations’ would pave the way to the success of 
political negotiations. 


We do not know as yet why these conversations failed to 
reach the desired object as neither the British nor the French 
inane ine tals Governments have cared to make public their version 

sanlake yet of the causes of this failure; the version of the 

unpublished Soviet Government have not seen the light of day 

in the Allied countries. In the absence of this 
knowledge speculations have sought to fill up the gap, further 
embittering the relation between the west European democracies 
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of Britain and France, and the Soviet Republic. It has been 
suggested that both the parties to the negotiations were insincere 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Russia into the affairs of western Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere blind 
to their own people,a rop thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold Russia as a threat to 
Germany. Criticism of Russia has taken the shape of a charge 
of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Russo- 
German Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

“.. We had shown a great amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss military plans together before we had an assur- 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matters.” 

We have seen suggestions made that British and French resent- 
ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Russo-German relationship 
was a put-up affair. Historians have told us that 
eee: the need for an understanding with Russia was the 
Britain & Franee corner-stone of Bismarck’s policy, that it was “the 
first commandment of the German Decalogue.” It is hard 
to believe that the British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
were ignorant of the goings-on between Germany and Russia when the Press 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was featuring in the month of July 
the signature of a new Russo-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to believe 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know that up till 1935 there were allowed to be German military 
and aviation schools stationed on Russian soil, as has been asserted 
by Peter Drucker in his book—The End of Economic Man—pub- 
lished in May, 1989. It is hard to believe that the British and 
French Intelligence Services did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existed between the German and Russian General Staffs for 
about fifteen years which was broken or was reported to have been 
broken after the rise of Nazism. It has been suggested that in the 
“staff conversations” that continued between Britain and France on 
the one part and Russia on the other, the latter was playing a part 
on behalf of Germany to get an inside view of Franco-British 
military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Russia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid the dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and France on the west 
and Russia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917. The 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend against Germany in the west and Japan in the east as the 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft diplomacy 
that enabled two such declared enemies as Germany and Russia to 
make up their differences, to forget their enmity. 


Another explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Russia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 


Diplomacy While the Commintern had continued to be openly 
of Soviet provocative of such a development, the Russian rulers had 
Russia sung in a minor tune. But there was a purpose in this 


change when the word went out of Moscow to Communist groups or cells all 
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the world over that henceforth {since 1938) the word revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-operation 
were to be the new watchwords. This change has been traced to the 
more subtle and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And the method of “United 
or Popular Front’’ was devised by Dimitrov, Secretary-General of the 
Commintern, for “unobstrusively undermining the enemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
from an article in the last November number of the London 
Fortnightly. The writer of the article supports his contention by 
quoting from the speech of Stalin delivered at the Party Congress held 
as late as in March, 1939 : 


“The pencin es of the sister-parties must consist in facilitating the outbreak 
of a general war...Revolutionary action on a large scale will only be possible if 
we succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to precipi- 
tate them into an armed conflict.” 


If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a clue to the 
Budden reversal of the Russian policy. For, there cannot be any 
oe manner of doubt that the Russo-German Pact hastened 
capitalist Siatae the German attack on Poland by assuring Germany 
that she had nothing to fear from the east if she 
got entangled in a war. The division or partition of 
Poland between Germany and Russia at the end of the swift campaign of 
seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 
affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
of the war when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
economic disorganisation would ensue in the warring countries, the 
rulers of Sovietf Russia hoped to reap all the harvest of advantages, 
and would find the long-looked-for opportunity for effecting the proleta- 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war-weary peoples. 
It is in this light that an increasing number of people interpret the 
Russo-German Pact. 


We have devoted this much space to a discussion of the develop- 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declaration of war in 
7 ae Europe, though it has yet refused to developinto World 
cAeslon ic Chih’ War No. II of the 20th century. Not because India 
was directly affected by them but because they taught 

us many lessonsin international politics where idealism 

and truth and justice have no place—things which we are in the 
habit of making much of. They teach us what politics really is and 
has been since creation ; they indicate for us the path of national duty 
on which we should walk, unswayed by sentimentalism and ideologies. 
These have wafted into India a cynicism and opportunism in politics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long been sheltered from 
all contact with the needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period were the things 
that were happening in China subjected to the “civilising mission” 
of Japan, which has extorted as its price millions of men, women 
and children killed and maimed, thousands of cities, towns and villa- 
ges burnt and destroyed, centres of university life bombed and burnt, 
centres of industrial life sharing the same fate. For more than two 
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years these abominations have been happening 80 that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing ‘a new order in the 
Far Enst ”’ 


The human mind has baen seeking for and trying to find out 

since unremembered centuries the necessity for or the justification of such 

cruelties and violences in order to establish newer and 

cei nial better relation between men and men, between societies 

history” and societies, between peoples and peoples. That it has 

been a vain quest is demonstrated before our very 

eyes who in course of a life-time have seen a world war and the 

beginnings of another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 

cannot derive a higher satisfaction, intellectual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Trietsche : 


“War and conquest are the only means towards the right ; they can only 
preys that the victor possesses the moral superiority whereon the right to rule is 
ased ; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination...Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the countless deeds of violence which were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations. 
The wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Germans and _ Italians 
is now-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.” 


It is this philosophy of history that has raised wars and violences 
into “moral forces of history’, and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with them. And 
what have been happening in China will, after a few years, be given 
a honoured place in history in accordance with Trietsche’s dictum. 


But we who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 

in the near future be affected by the advance of Japan’s power in 
ier China. Even in the Central Legislature of India 
helplessness in 22Xious members have been questioning the Defence 
face of Japan Necretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan's latest acquired positions 

in China, about the range of Japanese bombers from the “No Man’s 
Land” east of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 
north-west of India. All these dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But we have every reason to get afraid of the 
various complications that face us asa result of our political helplessness 
inside the scheme of political grouping known as the British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in war the end 
of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in China, the material interests 
of Britishers and the prestige of the British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. In July last the world 
was witness to a strange sight when at Tientsin, one of the 
“treaty-ports’” in China, British men and women were insulted by 
Japanese soldiers, and the British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that Japan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain’s difficulties in Europe, to advance her own interests and demons- 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 
world. The British Premier, Mr. Chumberlain, honestly recognised the 
difficulties that stood in the way of Britain teaching manners to 
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Japan. In course of a debate in the House of Commons he said: 
“At present we have not got inthe Far East a fleet superior to that 
of Japan.” And he explained the reasons of this weakness, of this 
comparative weakness in material strength in the regions in the Pacific : 

“We have been compelled by force of circumstances to undertake some very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe. The effect of these commitments is 
that if certain things were to happen, this country would have to go to war, It is 
impossible to undertake the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to confine ourselves.” 


What Mr. Chamberlain mildly indicated in the words quoted 
above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Chelwood in course 
Danger to British of a speech in the House of Commons on the same day. 

possessions His being an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in a previous Government added significance to his speech : 

“I recognise that for us to face a possible naval attack on our possessions in 
the Far East would be awkward, but that is a possibility which you must consider 
if there is Japanese victory in China, In the latter event the whole of our pos- 
sessions will be swept away...The moment the Japanese have destroyed China, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions and position in the Far Hast, of the strength of British 
Scheme of Singa- POWor in the central Pacific region, was sought to be 

pore Base corrected by Mr. Bywater, naval correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegruph & Morning Leader, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, he said : 

“,..even today it will be feasible to despatch to the Pacific a battle squadron 
of sufficient strength to constitute ‘a fleet in being’, the existence of which will be a 
deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan ....the British Government 
has definitely sti Australia that such a squadron will be sent to Singapore, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent it would be joined by at least ten cruisers 
from Canads, Australia and New Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 
fifteen of our best submarines not to mention many additional units which would 
be despatched to the danger zone from home and foreign stations.” 


This discussion in the House of Commons and in the British Press aro 
an indication of the danger that has been approaching the shores 
of India with the development of the war in China. 


: nt ae The naval base at Singapore was built on the 
Pie nt recommendation of the late Admiral Jellicoe after hig 


Empire tour of inspection for suggesting means to 
co-ordinate the defences of the British Empire, the naval defence in 
this case. It was built with money supplied by the Imperial 
Government, by the Australian Government, and by the Chiefs and the 
British administration of the Malaya Archipelago. Though the Bay on 
which it stands is more in the Indian Ocean than in the Pacific, 
the naval base at Singapere has become the corner-stone of Britain’s 
imperial strategy in that ocean It has the military strength of India 
in the rear, and has on its flanks the basos stationed in Hongkong 
and northern Australia. Thus does 16 happen that the problem of 
Indian defence has got entangled or allied with war measures in the Pacific 
with defence against the growing ambitions of Japan. This arrange- 
ment ‘has not risen suddenly out of the needs created by Japan’s 
aChina Affeir”’. We know that Hongkong has been rendered almost 
meffective as an instrument for the defence of British interests in 
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the Far East. The more than four hundred crores of British money 
invested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, In the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
s0 many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
a8 sO Many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a provision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One of the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise means for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence arrangements with those for Imperial 
defence. The Committee reported that the experiences of World War 
No. I had “made it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of the forces of the Empire.”’ 


___ The Chatfield Committee which was appointed (1938) to indicate 
‘the role of the Land and Air Forces of India in relation to the 
Ghatiiela Cau: Defence problems of India and _ the Empire” 
mittee’s Report and whose report was made available to the 
emphasises it Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the present war, recognised the liability 
of India for the defence of the Empire. The report frankly recognised 
that “the sizo of the Army in India will hereafter be decided not 
entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government’, that its function will be regulated to a 
certain extent by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi- 
bility for the defence of certain strategic points in the west and the 
east—Aden and Egypt and Singapore—India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir Robert Cassels, Commander-in-Chief in India, in a broad- 
cast on September 6 last on the Government's decisions on the Chat- 
field Committee’s Report, indicated the necessity of this extended res- 
ponsibility thrown on India. He wanted the ‘listeners’ to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and the great fortress at Singapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 
would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a “Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal.’’ Looking 
west he said that the Indian Ocean required for its defence in the 
conditions of the world’s political developments, in the conditions of 
modern competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on the Persian Gulf have thus 
come into the scheme of India’s defence; it has become of vital 
interest to India and a responsibility of hers that she should face 
squarely this aspect of her oxternal relations, of her own dofence 
requirements. To quote the words of the “Military Despatch No. 5” 
issued by the British Government, ‘in her own interests,” India’s 
responsibility cannot any longer be ‘safoly limited to the local defence 
of her land frontiers and coasts.” 
The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defence of her “outposts” on the west and the east, and the growing 
9 
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needs of highly “modernised” forces have put a financial burden 


Financial ‘gift’ on India that her exchequer could not bear and 
to India made by sustain It 1s a costly business to have mechanised 
Britain and armoured cavalry divisions, to have mechanized 


transport for the infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Even 
though mechanisation may reduce the number of men _ employed 
in the fighting services, even though a certain number of Bnitish 
regiments—two Cavalry Regiments, six Infantry Battalions, and three 
Artillery Regiments—have been transferred fiom the Indian  establish- 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the modernised 
Land, Air and Naval services and forces would require finances that 
India could not provide Recognising this handicap the British 
Government has accepted the recommendations of the Chatfield Com- 
mittee and decided to make ‘a free gift of Rs 33 and a half crores” 
to be spread over five years, and another 11 crores as loan to be 
repaid in instalments, making a total of about Rs. 45 crores to be 
spent on the re organisation and 1c armament of the fighting forces of 
India. This was in addition to the capital sum of about Rs 6 
crores and the yearly grant of about Rs 2 crores that have been 
contiibuted since 1933 by the Bnitish Government in terms of the 
findings of the Gai11an Committee which has enabled certain British and 
Indian unws of the Indian Army to be re-equipped, and _ certain 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force in India to undergo the same 


reorganisation 


This handsome gifé made by the Buitish Government has been 
accepted by the leaders of Indian public opinion as pait of the 
payment of the far-off interest withheld by Britain 
Indian Army an these one hundred years and more, interest due to 
Imperial h t f d 
Force er acts of omission aud commission in the matter 
of organising the forces and resources of India for 
the defence of her frontiers Since the days of Lord Beaconsteld 
who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imperialism 
of which much later Rudyard Kipling was the strident poet-laureate, 
Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
injustice of saddling the Indian Exchejuer with the cost of maiun- 
taining British forces in India The attitude of India with regard to 
this stationing of about 60,000 British soldiers in India and imain- 
taining them at the expense of India was given reasoned expression 
to by two Indian members of the Garran Tuiibunal, Sir Shadi Lal 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in the following terms . 


“Since 1856-57 the Bittish and Indian troops maintained by India have been 
employed by the Imperial Government on no fewe1 than 14 campaigns outside the 
boundanies of India. India has been treated, to quote the language of the late Lord 
Salisbury (Premier of Buitain duiing certain yeais of the last two decades of the 19th 
century) as an ‘English baiack in the Oniental Seas’ Service in India affoids the 
British troops vaiuable opportunities of active service in fiontier wais. The experience 
thus gained in India tends to increase the general efficiency of the Buitish Aimy 
and to enhance 1ts value for purposes of war The Aimy in India 1s maintained 
and employed for hostilities on its frontiers. But these frontiers are mainly Impen- 


al fiontiers.” 
The quotation mede eabove supports the Indian contention thas 
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India has supplied atraining-ground to British soldiers, that this 
er eee arrangement has been of material and moral benefit 
ia savmcut to Britain. Enemies of Britain, possible enemy coun- 
of debt tries, have also contended that the real size of the 
British army hag all these years been kept concealed 
inside India’s military establishment, that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a steady flow of trained soldiers by the return of 
British soldiers who had served their time in India The financial 
gain of Britain has also been not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central Legislature on Britain’s mulitary policy in India 1t 
has been contended by Indian members that India has been spending 
every year more than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and pension of British soldiers and officors, thus making every 
year a gift’ of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 
money India could have maintained a bigger army manned by her 
own nationals, she could have provided all the mechanism of modern 
warfare out of her own pocket, she need not have waited on the 
pleasure or the policy of the Impenai British Government for the 
supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modern 
fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus- 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chatfield Committee’s Report 
moved on the Sth of September last complaints and criticism like 
these were made by Indian members, and the whole subject of the 
British policy, the mulitary policy in India, was passed through 
a crucible. It was felt and said that the Chatfield Report was a 
rather belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification or, reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 


It was in the background of developments in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India’s reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of September, 


sie chart 1939, the Government of Britain declared war against 
Allies Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 
have been same day, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord 
lighting Linlithgow, made 1t known that India was at war with 


Germany— 1t is in these circumstances that we find 
ourselves at war with Germany,” said hein “A Message to India’ On 
the 4th of September the Government of India published the  sub- 
stance of the main recommendations that had been made by the Chat- 
field Committee in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda- 
tions and the decisions of the Imperial Government thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance There was a 
natural irritation that what should have been done years ago should 
be attempted to be done when India was already pushed into a war 
and when Japan’s ambition to establish “a mew order im eastern 
Asia” held a threat to the peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. This irritation was strengthened by the 
feeling that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help herself mor good for any effective help to 
others. The eloquent language used by Lord Linhthgow in his mes- 
page struck on chords that were responsive to the urge of the inner 
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and spiritual forces which in all the great emergencies of life are 
the true and unfailing source of strength and fortitude.” The instinc- 
tive sympathy of India for people whose freedom is in danger, for 
victims of aggression, for pcoples who are politically unfree, has 
been a permanent factor in India’s international affiliations, if a 
dependent country could be said to have a consistent international 
policy. But it was unnatural to expect that the people of India, 
the classes and the masses, those that were interested in public 
affairs and those that were passive observers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgow's 
message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life developed by and under British methods 
of administration and enlightenment. When His Excellency spoke of 
the purpose of the war as it had been reflected on the mind and con- 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruling classes—'‘the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
justice and international morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of the 
strongest, cannot be allowed to prevail’—it was difficult to resist the 
impulse of testing these under the Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to “play a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world”. 

The response to this appeal was spontaneous as it expressed itself in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on the 5th September : 

I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s deliverence, It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out victor- 
ious over Germany ruined and humbled ?” 

This attitude reached the highest water-mark of disinterestedness. But 
there appeared to be few, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 
it. That the declaration indicated the attitude of a 
ssecea) a single man did not detract anything from its high 
Viceregal appeal quality. Many in the world must have felt like 
this But in affairs of State humanity has not been 

able to develop a machinery that would make effective the processes 
of such disinterestedness. Gandhiji’s mental agony and spiritual tra- 
vail have, therefore, been unable to influence policy either in India 
or in Britain. And though he is the guide and philosopher of the 
Congress, has been so for the last twenty years, and though he had 
thought it to be the best policy that “what support was to be 
given to the British should be given unconditionally,’ he found 
himself “alone” in thinking so when the Working Committee of the 
All-India Congress Committee, the supreme executive of the institution, 
met at Wardha from the 8th September to the 15th, and for about 
five aoe a eee eps ae poh of India’s attitude to the war 

as she ha een made a oe : 

Te ee with non-official Tdina aa dee “Senpene end 

nh tne eptember, it issu ome 
attitude in course of which British eae era gan are fe 

Congress problem of national freedom and democracy in i 

Attitude and in particular of India came under Beners 

examination which was not at all li & searching 
complimentary to British politi- 
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cians. At the end of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 


“,..to declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo- 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present, 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free ;canoe whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people 


This searching question was preceded by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to “help in every way” the struggle that has 
ensued—the struggle the end of which will be the re-fashioning of 
the world “for good or ill, politically, socially and economically.’’ Good 
can come of it if the war-scarred peoples are able to establish a 
new equilibrium based on “the ending of the domination and exploitation 
of one country by another’, on the re-organisation “of economic 
relations on a juster basis for the common good of all.’’ 


In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of the Congress stand those made 
ie AR by the Working Committee | of the All-India Muslim 
Muslim League League embodied in their resolution passed on 

& the war September 18, 1939. The first para of the resolution 

expreseed appreciation of Lord Linlithgow’s action in 

inviting Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 

apprising him of the position regarding the international situation. The 

second, third and fourth paras were a criticism and condemnation of 

the Federal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two years’ experiment 


“has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, are in danger and even their religious rights and culture are being assailed 
and annihilated every day under the Government in various provinces.” 


, che fifth para spoke of “Muslim India” ever standing against the 
exploitation of the people of India’, of their favouring “a free India’, 
a while they were “equally opposed to the domination 
conditions ot of the Hindu majority over Muslims and other 
co-operation minorities and vassalization of Muslim India.’”’ The 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of the Muslim 
League towards the war; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right’, upheld “the principles of freedom of 
humanity” and the principle “that the will ot the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail’; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir- 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to be fulfilled if 
“real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Great Britain in 
this hour of her trial’ were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
was indicated in this para. This real and solid support could not be 
forthcoming 


“if His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the 
Mussalmans justice and fair play in the Congress-governed A pats where to-day 
their liberty, person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary 
righta are moat callously trampled upon.” 
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The seventh para declared that the Muslim League stood for “the 
freadom of India’ but urged upon His Majesty’s Government and 
asked for 

“an assurance that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the All- 
India Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
een * Government and the British Parliament without such consent and 
approval,” 


The seventh para of the resolution referred to the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty’s Government “to satisfy the 
Arab national demand.’’ The eighth para in language a little varied 
suggested the method by which the British Government could secure 
“full effective co-operation of the Mussalmans’” by creating “ a senee of 
security and satisfaction” amongst them, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf 
of Muslim India.” The quotations we have made above go to show 
that the Muslim League was not willing to offer unconditional 
support to the British Government in the crisis that faced the latter, that 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of which would range 
“Muslim India” on the side of the Allies. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim League has 
remained unaltered, though it has allowed two of its leaders, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unconditionally 
in the struggle.” This aid called forth “special gratification” from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Zetland, while “very real 
appreciation’’ was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation” the Defence of India rules and measures. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, the organisation of the Muslim 
divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and ina 
resolution passed by its Working Committee held on 


oak September 16, 17 and 18, it declared that considering all 
attitude the factors of the situation, examining the record of 


the imperialism of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in this war.’’ 


The Working Committees of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha exten- 
ded at a meeting held on September 10 general support to Britain in 
aiale the war while condemning “the spirit of bargaining 
Hindu Maha- and of taking advantage of the presents crisis for the 
Sabha & war promotion of purely communal interests at the expense 
of national well-being.” It recognised that the task 

of defending India from any military attack is ‘‘of common concern to 
the British Government as well as to Indians’, that as the latter 
were ‘not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided,” 
there was ‘ample room for co-operation between India and England.” 
And with a view to make such co-operation “effective” the Mahasabha 
urged “the introduction of responsible Government at the centre.” 
On the 19th November the Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
met again to discuss the political situation in India “in the light of 
the Viceregal announcements and the speeches in the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords concerning India.” It emphasised that 
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the Mahasabha “refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal,” but insisted upon it “as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence,’ The resolution also 
thought that 

“A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a responsible willing co- 
operation on the part of India. The British Government must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels that the cause of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by offering responsive co- 
operation.” 

The National Liberal Federation whose founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the ‘“Montagu- 
National Liberal Chelmsford Report,’ men like Surendra Nath Banerji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, and 
All-India Christian whose members carry on the old traditions of public 
agree life, appealed to all Indians “to give their support to 

the cause for which the democracies are fighting.” 
The All-India Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to “offer full and unconditional assistance to the Government for the 
prosecution of this war’ since they stood for principles of freedom, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On the 
political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that ‘the declarations so far made by various statesmen 
were not satisfactory and fell far short of the requirements of the 
situation.” 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organisa- 
tions in the country. We will discuss hereafter the 

ee ae reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 
Sndian detencs wo should say that a study of all of them leave the impres- 
sion in the mind that Indian feeling and opinion as 

represented by these were single-pointed on one demand that the 
forces and resources of the country should be organised to meet the 
crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from the ideological appeal, the military weakness and 
helplessness of India forced the conviction on the mind of the leaders 
of the people that without Indian control ovor the government of the 
country its defence could not be properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to be a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission’s Roport about the failure of the 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufliciontly strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Delhi bureaucracts. The demonstrated unprepared. 
ness of India at the present juncture is not only a near danger but 
has opened out a door for future troubles. What these are and may 
be have been discussed in @ previous page on the strength of the 
opinion of the defence authorities in India. One-tenth of the army in 
India has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Reserve, to be main- 
tained at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
possessions between Egypt and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
Army are ill-equipped, ‘“unmodernised,” to fight in a war under modem 
conditions, “to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces, 
tanks, air-craft, gas and hostile infantry heavily armed with moder 
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light machine-guns and possessed of a high degree of mobility,” 
to quote the words of Sir Robert Cassels, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
British policy, political and military, has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India’s defence arrangements, 
any enthusiasm for these. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial” classes in India, British administrators have thrown over the 
major portion of the country a stigma of inefficiency, helped to create 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indifference to matters that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life ofa 
free country. 
It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
of India that explained the demands made on the British Government 
to make changes in the political and constitutional 
ee ied for = position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
and integrity Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to meet 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has been the key-note of the demands pressed on the British Govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war, since calls came to be made 
on Indian resources of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
appeals have been addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them- 
selves into a war in Europe. 
These demands have not beon received with good grace by the 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to have ruffled their temper, 
pricked their conceit as a Imporial race, made them 


seergs ee “lose face” before all the world. The first official 
“a)-timed” expression to these wounded feelings came out on 


September 26 in the speech of the Secretary of the 
State for India in the House of Lords. The Indian National Cong- 
ress, the organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its leaders, came in 
for the sharpest amount of criticism His Lordship conceded that it 
was “natural” for them to “take this opportunity of asserting their 
aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present 
possess” ; but the time chosen for asserting these was “unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

“I think the British people are very susceptible to a treatment which they 
regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular occasion. I think they will 
be very much more willing, when the time comes, to listen to the claims made 
to them than if they are animated by a spirit of resentment at the choosing of 
such an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrasing to 
them in a life-and-death struggle.” 

The language of this remonstrance may appear to be unobjectionable, as 
has been that of all the speeches and statements made officially by 
British response ™en in authority in the Government of Britain, 
to demand for of India. But the spirit that has informed them 
clarification of has been unmistakable, a spirit of resentment at 

war-aims what is regarded to be an exposure. This has led 
to an irritation on both sides which interviews and discussions 
between the head of the Indian administration and the leaders 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or soften. Rather, 
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the lengthening of discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have opened a wider gulf between Indian and Indian, 
between Indian and Britisher. Further down we will be discussing 
the differences that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and material causes that have helped to create 
these. The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to be 
analysed to reach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Government have talked of “a new world order’ emerging 
out of the trials and tribulations of the war; they have talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 
the defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 
freedom, to self-determination. These vague generalities have not 
Satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-leaders. The 
claim to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
We have scen a symposium of opinions of British thought-leaders 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the vague statements of their 
rulers on the purposes of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the foar of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into tho war in ITurope had been dragged 
more mon and women who were non-HKuropeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in the same strain, of “fighting for the futuro order of Europe, 
and the continuance of Western civilisation.”” It is to declarations 
like these that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol Collogo, Oxford, 
referrod when he said that tho issues of the war were “primarily 
not national nor imperial but of a world order.” Mr. H. G. Wells 
who had something to do with British war propaganda during the last 
war recalled how the Crewe House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
best” to draw out from the then Foreign Office a precise 
statement of the war-aims of Britain and how “the Great 
War came to a ragged end in mutual accusations of broken promises 
and double crossing.” Prof. Berriedale Keith spoke of the “urgent 
necessity for the definite formulation by Britain of precise war 
aims.” The wido discussion in the British Press proved that the 
Congress wasin good company in insisting on the claritication of British 
war-aims, and their application to the peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted those things not because it desired to extract cortain 
advantages from Britain, but because it wanted the creation of 
those psychological conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian people to play their part in this particular crisis in the 
world’s history, “to make the people of India enthusiastic for a 
war which is not theirs,” to quote the words of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru used in a message sent on Cctobor 7 to the London 
News Chronicle. 

The general body of British people who take any interest in 
things concerning India did not understand this simple issue. They 

India & felt, and their ruling classes encouraged the feeling, that 
Dominion Status the Congress being actuated by a bargaining spirit was 
trying to treat Britain’s difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord Zetland’s 

10 
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words gave expression to this foeling, and the writings in the British Press 
with a few honourable exceptions echoed them. The controllers 
of British opinion did nof understand or would not that an unfree 
India could not be enthused to fight for the defence of the freedom 
of other peoples, fight for the democracies of other lands. The 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point when it wrote: 
“If England stands for self-determination the proof of that should 
be India.” Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 
on the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 
the stalemate that has been reached in Indo-British relation. It 
was to this mentality that we trace the slighting reference made 
by Lord Zetland to the leaders of the Congress when he described 
them as losing “sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground under 
their foot.” His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-Genoral in 
his statement made public on October 17, 1939 was more concrote 
in his views. ‘To the Congress demand, to the demand of the enlightened 
public opinion of India, ho pointed out that Lord Irwin’s interpre- 
tation of the Preamblo of the Act of 1919 held the ground—which 
contained in amended language the declaration made on August 
90, 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 
India. The relevant portions of that declaration may be put down 
here as a mile-stone in the political evolution of India under 
British auspices. 


“The policy of His Majesty's Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire......progress in this policy can 
only be achieved by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure of cach advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities for service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 


Lord Irwin’s interpretation was made in November, 1929. It 
Responsibility for contained the words—‘the natural issuo of India’s 
India cannot be progress as there (in the Proamble) contemplated 
shared by Britain’ jig tho attainment of Dominion Status.” The Joint 
even with India Parliamentary Committee which reported on the 
Government of India Bill (1919) did, however, take particular care to 
declare that 
_ “...Parliament should make it quite plain that the responsibility for the succes- 
that i cannouehate: tis ceporebilitg with wudk Cee delete te the a 
elected legislatures of India.”— (The Wah are ours.) Mo nce nd cel ey 

The same policy informed the framers of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, though Lord Linlithgow sought to minimise the 
impression by quoting words from the Royal Instrument of Instructions 
issued to him in May, 1937, laying on him as Governor-General 
‘a, direction so to exercise the trust” reposed in him 

“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
Empire may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among 
our Dominions.” 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Declaration of | Perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 
peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionhood 

a right of in India taking or having taken an  unconscionably 
the Dominions jong time in coming, the needs of the Indian situa- 
tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a ‘more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Mayjesty’s Government”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should be made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and feeling in India. Why this “more widely phrased” declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, has not been 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
the British Ministers in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The declaration of India’s position as equal to that of the 
Dominions with the attnbutes of Dominionhood attached thereto would 
have partly eased matters. One of the attributes is the right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During the present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 
right. In the first three the Governments could persuade the Legisla- 
tures to throw in their lot with the Imperial Government; in the 
fourth the Government proposed to maintain neutrality, was defeated 
in the attempt, and was replaced by a Government that elected to 
throw its influence on the Allied side. The last Dominon has 
elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to the safety 
of Britain herself has made this step a dangerous one for both of 
them. If we are to believe Mr. Wedgewood Benn, Secretary of State 
for India in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s second Labour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s has been “without any voice raised in criticism.” 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position with all the constituents of the British Common- 
wealth to be. 


A little imagination on the part of the British politicians would 
have enabled air to understand that in the crisis of international 
ife precipitated by the arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
seg gene ba India’s exercise of such a right, their allowing India 
Government to exercise such a right, would have without any 
declaration changed the whole face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on the bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated before all the world that 
Britain has really shed the bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 
lack of this imagination has confronted the British Government with 
resignation of Ministries in eight out of the eleven provinces of India. 
And one of the reasons advanced in support of this drastic step 
was expressed as follows in the resolutions moved by the Premiers 
of those provinces : 
“The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a parti- 
cipant in the war between Great Buitain and Germany without the consent of the 
people of India, rad 
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The resolution was passed by large majorities in seven provincial 
Assemblies. In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itself on the same argument. 


aceon. These resignations of Ministries, whose work has been 
crop up praised by members of the British Ministry, and 


whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by the Secretary of State for India as a “calamity”, have not been 
able to move the London authorities to make the simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplored this 
sorry development. But none has been able to help retrieve the 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between leaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 
number, the further they appeared to recede from one another, 
Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As we write 
this study we have chanced upon an article in the London 
Fortnightly Review of the month of April, 1940, in which the 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 
developments that is informed by insight. He quoted “perhaps the 
most respected British official in India” as saying: ‘I am convinced 
that we have lost a tremendous opportunity.”’ And his criticism of 
the course of ‘negotiations’ between Lord Linlithgow and the “great 
variety of persons prominent in the political life of British India,’ 
was devastating: “The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fresh 
interviews, moved the problem on to the communal basis.’’ This is 
a® simplication of the deadlock between Hindus and Muslims that has 
been made much of by British administrators as one reason of their 
failing to respond to the demand put forth on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress. It seems to ignore Indian responsibility for the 
intensification of the communal bickerings in the country. In succes- 
sive volumes of the Jndian Annual Register since 1936 we have been 
dealing with and discussing the various forces, personal and imperson- 
al, that have by their influence and activity, been intensifying the separa- 
tist tendencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords referred on October 18 to “the root-cause of the 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India’ which he 
traced back to the “communal antagonisms which still mitilate against 
the political unity of India.” Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of 
Commons, speaking as the offical spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of the Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way” 
which were not of the “making” of British administrators, of British 
policy. These difficulties were ‘inherent in the many divisions be- 
tween the classes and the communities in the great sub-continent,” 
said he. He threw the responsibility for their elimination on Indian 
shoulders, offering at the same time British “help” in this task. 
He cited the “Communal Award” as a concrete instance of the 
“help” rendered by the British Government “at great risk” to itself to the 
cause of Indian unity. But the divisions still existed, and until they 
were removed the British Government could not divest itself of its 
“responsibilities to the minorities”. 
And which were the minority interests that stood in the way of 
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the British Government declaring that India would, at the end of 

the present war, be endowed with all the attributes of 

governs joe a Free State in so far as it was possible for the 

their jumble British Government to help in the process? And 

who were the minorities that needed protection, that 

were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swaraj’” in India? In 

an article in Harijan entitled “The Fiction of Majority’, appoaring 
on the 16th October, 1939, Gandhiji catalogued them : 


“And who are the minoritics ? They are religious, political and social: thus 
Mussalmans (religious); Depressed Classes (social); Liberals (political); Princes 
social) ; Brahmins (social) ; Non-Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 

hristians—Protestant and Catholics—(relizious) ; Jains (social ? ) ; Zemindars (Politi- 
cal ?). I have a ietter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference register- 
ing their claim for separate existence......[ have drawn no fanciful picture of the 
minorities, It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libttum.” 


This clarification of tho majority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed the way to its solution. But it was 
Communal differ: 00t to be. Andthe reason of this failure was 
ences—raised by indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 
seekers after of India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as _ President 
political power = of the annual conference of the Calcutta Consti- 
tuency of the All-India Women’s Conference said that the 
communal differences “have been deliborately raised up by those 
in power or those seeking power’, by men and women “who 
refuse to see the good of the whole but can only’ see the 
good of a part”. In this race and game of one-sidedness a section 
of our Muslim neighbours represented in the All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been playing a prominent part. Wo have 
discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit’ in the Muslim community; we have analysed the psycholo- 
gical factors that stand in the wy of our Muslim neighbours accept- 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modern man and woman. The resolutions of the Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of the community which since it failed to 
supply rulers to India has been nursing in its life the idea of a 
separate existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


This idea and ideal of s separate individuality for the Muslims 
to be consolidated in India as an island in the heart of 


India was repudiated in a way by the workings 

soprano of history “weaving the warp of the arinieiples 
by history and teachings of Islam across the woof of the 
original culture of Hindusthan”, to quote the 

words of the editor of the Muslim Revival (Lahore Quaterly 
1934). The occasion for this interpretation bya Muslim journalist was 
an article published in the pages of his paper by Baron Omar Rolf 
Ehrenfels of Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam. The title of hig 
article was Renaissance of Islam and the Culture of Hindusthan.” 
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In course of this article he said many things complimentary 
to Hindu habits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hiadu life during a tour through India in 1932-83, and 
living experience of Islamic life in this country he came to the con- 
clusion that “there are fundamental resemblances subsisting between 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Arab Culture’. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words: 

“It may be considered as an irony of fate that the Indian Muslims look down 
upon the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wear the dhoté and their 
women’s dress consists of cholt and saree. It will not do for us to overlook the 
fact, however, that Arab men and women used to dress in the very same way at 
the time of the Prophet. It was only due to the influence of some Puritanic 
extremists .and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable,” 


It is not in the externalities of life alone that there have been or were 
these resemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
us facts that prove that asynthesis had been work- 
ect Hinds ed out in India by Hindu and Muslim saints and 
common heritage Sages on which was builf up a social relation of 
sweetness and grace. The modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the process of this reconciliation, no 
appreciation of the value of this friendship. And those who are 
curious about these things, of the action and reaction of culturos 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common _ brecding-ground in 
the culture and civilisation that have come to be known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Hindusthan and Misr (Egypt) and 
the intervening regions between them were bound each to each by a 
common culture the memories of which have faded from the minds 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu Sannyasins in India 
Mecca was a place of pilgrimage; the Black Stone of Kaaba was to 
them Makkeswar Siva-Linga. These traditions are unknown to the 
present generation of Hindus and Muslims in India who aro being 
taught that they are separated by vunbridgeable differences from 
one another in culture, in habits of life and thought. 


Ignorance of this nature is partly responsible for the growth of 
that conflict and competition in politics of which the resolutions of 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 


Fes arp a League quoted in a previous page are concrete mani- 
of the evil festations. It has come to be widely believed that 


the opposition of the Muslim League to the demands 
of the Congress has something to do with the rigid attitude of the 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to have given to “the 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progress”, 
to quote the words of the resolution of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion passed at its annual session in December, 1939. The Muslim 
League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as we 
find its Working Committee passing a resolution in October 22 at 
New Delhi, “appreciating” the repudiation by the British Government 
of “the unfounded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all 
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India”. In the bittorness of controversy, in their anxiety to gain 
tactical advantages, the leaders of the Muslim League have been saying 
and doing things which can rosultin injury to the abiding jnterests 
of India, where for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As one watches these unhappy developments 
he can only fall back on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can got better. 


Apart from the conflict in the region of the “imponderables’”’, in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objects for 
‘ , Which tho classes and groups in India have begun 
P ine Power’ to carry on a running fight. The phrase—' ‘political 
—the object of = ; sas 

competition power’—ropresents these, the desire to utilise the 

power of the State for the advancement of particular 
economic interests. This fight for political power has been masquerad- 
ing in tho guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
socio-religious interosts. The British Governmont have by its “Com- 
munal Award” helped to release from tho sub-conscious region of 
community lifo the spirit of ogoism that has loarnt to exploit 
roligion in the service ot political ambitions. The exporience of two years 
of the working of “provincial autonomy” appears to have taught 
the communalists among Muslim leaders that tho soparate electorates 
from which they had hoped so much have not protected their separ- 
ato interosts. Therefore have they begun to say that parliamentary 
government based on the counting of heads was “totally unsuited to 
the gemius of the peoples” of India. They have realised the fact that 
the principle of separate clectorates under a scheme of “arithmetical 
democracy” docs not help them to secure entrance into the Ministries, 
the seat and centre of the power in the State. In the four provin- 
ces of India—the North-West Frontior Provinces, Sind, the Punjab, 
Bengal—they are a majority; by manipulation of voting qualifica- 
tion granted to thom they have a majority of Muslim voters. But 
even in these provinces there had been different party groupings 
among the candidates who went to the Muslim votes with different 
election cries and slogans. So that in none of these provinces can 
it be said that separate electorates have been able to provide unified 
leadership to the Mushm community. In the North-West Frontior 
Provinces where the Muslims are 95 per cent of the population, a 
Congross-Coalition Ministry have held and oxercised “power” during 
the greater part of the time that “provincial autonomy” has worked 
there. In Sind where the Muslims are about 60 por cent of the 
population, tho lcaders of the Muslim League have not with all their 
efforts been able to instal a ministry of League faithfuls. In the 
Punjab the Ministry is a Coalition, though the Premier, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, is one of the pillars of the Muslim League; but he even 
has not cared to declare that his Ministry is a League Ministry. In 
Bengal there is the same amount of uncertainty about the political 
affiliation of the Ministry, though the Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Hua, 
and certain of his colleagues have done their best or their worst 
in embittering relations between the Hindus and Muslims of the 
province. 


The realisation of the failure of separate electorates has not, 
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however, taught them to go in for general electOy,.1., which would 


“Communal have forced Hindu and Muslim c& jaidates to go to 
Award” is no the electors with mnon-communal chrigg and slogans, 
safety to would have taugh those candidates: who got elected 
minorities to the Legislatures to observe in Payblig a certain 


decency in speech and conduct. Instead of realising th6 need for this 
desirable change communalist Muslim leaders have bet-gn guggosting 
that the logic of separate electorates required that the. Ministries 
should be formed not on principles and programmes otf * political 
action but on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plain of 
electorates ; they have been demanding that Muslim Ministers should * 
have a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
has followed the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as human vision can go, the central authority of the State 
in India will be exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
the Central Logislature to the votes of voters who under any scheme 
of electorate, separate or common, will, the majority of them, be 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unpleasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 


Joint electorates and coloction fights on difforent programmes and 
politics would have minimised any incipient communalism in the heart 
Rise of Hindu ©! the Llindu community. But what the Muslim League 
Cammunallsia have done during the last thirty months has poked 

this communalism in tho heart of a section of the Hindu 
community which organised in tho All-India Hindu’ Mahasabha hag 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 
a en The talk of Pakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindusthan, in tho hoart of the Doccan centering round 
the State of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, has created a fear 
in the hearts of the Hindus that these schemes and dreams would 
break up the unity of the country. This is a prospect that has 
driven the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha Movemont to declare 
that in India the Hindus constituted the nation, the bedrock of the 
nation, and that the non-Hindus are and will remain as “equal 
citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights’, to quote the 
words of Sri Vinayakrao Savarkar, the President of the last session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha during the last week of 
December, 1939. This Hindu communalism can yet be controlled 
or neutralised if the wise and far-sighted among Muslim leaders 
understand and appreciate the dangorous tendencies of the Muslim 
League movement. The Indian National Congress has been standing 
as a buffer between those rival organisations, absorbing much of 
the shock of attacks directed against each other by them. But 
the rising temper of Muslim commuualism is a great temptation 
and an incentive to Hindu communalism. As a reply to Muslim 
separatism Hindu separatism has boen raising its head and asserting 
itself. The leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha have begun to say 
that the Indian National Congress in its pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Muslim co-operation in the service of Indian Nationalism 
has been sacrificing Hindu interests, has been selling the passes 
fo Muslim communalism. The organisation of the Khaksar movement 
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by Inayat Ullah Khan, popularly known as Allama Mashriqi—the 
gage or wise man of the Hast—this organisation of the physical 
force and strength of the Muslim community is having its re-action 
on the Hindu community which has b-gun to borrow their tactics, 
and to better them in the borrowing. 


The Khaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as another 
version says, in 1932. For about seven years, during these years, 
the Khaki-clad, belcha (spade)-carrying groups of 
ah ig young Muslims marching through the _ streets in 
organisation military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through the 
use of force tho Shias and the Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among themselves about their rights to sing the Madhe 
Saheba and the Tabarra. The Government of the United Provinces 
prohibited their entrance into the province. This order the Khaksars 
defied ; their leader—Allama Mashriqi—was arrested; he apologised 
and was let off. The first intervention of the Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not much of a success. But as an_ expression, 
& new expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 
a place in the history of this country. The founder of the 
movement i8 a modern-educated man who passed with distinction 
through the Punjab, the Cambridge and the Paris Universities. He was 
appointed (19138) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha- 
war a8 Vice-Principal of the Islamia College. He was transferred to 
the Educational Secretariat of the Government of India where he 
was for about two years Under-Secretary of the Department. He 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest against 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
he resigned in 1924. But there is no doubt that the Khilafat 
agitation in India and the Avjrat movement, which was one of its 
off-shoots, determined the future course of Inayat Ullah Khan’s life. 
About this time he wrote tho “Tazkira’ which was a new 
commentary on the Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had _  boen 
seoking in the original inspiration of tho life of the Prophet of 
Islam a way of pulling the Muslim peoples of tho world out of the 
ruts, out of thelr present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditional life and thought 
among his community, the Moulvis and Moulanas; in his writings he 
has directod his attacks on them as mainly responsible for the weakness 
of Islam as one of the moulding forces of the modern world. 


The movement is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 
movements are in thoir pioneering days. In the hectic days whon 
men and women dream dreams, and see visions of 

deta tte a better life to be established on this earth of 
Creed theirs by their own exertions, to build a now 
heaven in this old earth, they are apt to think, talk and 

act extravagantly. These need not be taken seriously or treated 
with needless rigidity by the upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts have a place in history as records of the 

10(a) 
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particular social mind which for many reasons M sight have lost its 
balance. It is in this light that tho historian s., ,uylq notice the 
9th Point of the 14 Points of the creed of the Khi ear momement, 
issued by Allama Mashriqi from his hoad-quarters at I inra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on the 15th of \October, 1937: 


“The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish sovereignt r the whole 
world, and to secure social and political supremacy through their né © te naael. 


In one of tho pamphlets issued by him _ entitled Tsleteyyyi Ki 
Askari Zindgi—"“Military Life in Islam’—ho is found saying” that 
the Qoran 

“had proclaimed in unequivocal words to the world that the Prophet was sent 
with the true reliyion and definite instructions that he should make _ all other 
religions subservient to this religion, regardless if the domination of the world 
caused affliction to the Kafirs. 

These two quotations may appear to be inconsistent with the 
7th and 8th Points of the Khaksar creod: 


(?7) “The Khaksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and social 
sentiments of al) communities, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Parsi, Christian, Jew and 
untouchable, ete., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and customs,......and 
believes this policy to be the secrct of Muslim rule in India for a thousand years. 

(8) “The Khaksar soldier considers it the first duty of his organisation to 
Becure for every community its proper civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external interests....... 


There is nothing peculiar in such inconsistency. Tho history of 
every roligious movement, of every rcform movemont, is loaded with 
cc ceieavret thom. There cannot be any manner of doubt 
at conicinal that when the foundor of tho Khaksar movement 

ambition placed as the Ist Point of his creed “the establish- 

ment of an order that will be equal, non-communal 
and tolerant, yet non-subservient, by the crushing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and serviceful 
conduct’, he followed the traditions of the founders of religions, of the pio- 
noers of new social ideals. From certain points of view he isin advance of 
his community, in opposition toit Butin practico he has failed as the 
others, his predecessors, have done. And hoe has sent into the world 
of India “a sword’ and not peace. The name Khaksar bestowed by 
him on his organisation may mean—' earth-like’— ‘humble’. One of the 
symbols of his organisation may be a belcha, a “spade”, an humble 
enough but very necessary thing in the economy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculture. But it was used by the Prophet 
of Islam at “the battle of Badr’; it is the same thing which the 
Nazis of Germany has popularized and the Khaksars have adopted 
from them. It was one of the proud items to record in Khaksar history that 
Inayat Ullah Khan came into touch with Herr Hitler when the latter 
was organising his party. Tho military organisation of the Khaksars, the 
avowedly military or war-like bent of their training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, their ambition of world domination 
in which India could only act the part of a stepping-stone—all these have 
created an impression that the Khaksar movement will be an instrument 
in the hands of communalist Muslims. 


We have drawn up the picture of a country where the rulers and 
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the ruled have failed to see eye with one another, where Muslims 
have failed to play their part in bringing a self-res- 


aon Coa. pecting life to their country. In the last volume of 
gressmen the Annual Register we described the progress of 


another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where we saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honour and responsibility. 
That step has not led to a return of peace to the Congress household. 
During the presidential election controversy the word ‘“Rightists’”’ 
came to be used to denots those who generally followed the lead 
given by Gandhiji. Their critics or opponents were claimed to be 
“Leftists’—Congress Socialists, Radical Congressmen, Kisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Front, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 
The leader of the Congress Socialists may be said to be Pandit 
Narendra Dev of the United Provinces; of the Radical Congressmen Mr. 
M.N. Roy; ofthe Kisan Party Swami Sahajananda Saraswati; of the 
United Front people there is no outstanding figure who could be said to 
dominate the scene. Dissatisfaction with the Gandhian leadership had 
combined these groups to give battle to the “Rightists’’ on the occa- 
sion of the prosidential election of the Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhiji’s own nominee—Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya—appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities of their cohesion. And what they 
gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuri, because the Congress Socialists got afraid of 
tho responsibility for dislodging the leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
the attempt of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the ‘Leftists’’ 
under a new organisation called the Morward Bloc has not been 
much of a success. One by one all except the Kisan-Sabhaites have 
stepped out of the Bloc, which started in the first weck of May 1939, 
has been able to function only through the duiivo of its founder. 
In the last week of June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed certain rosolutions which have precipitated a new cause 
of controversy and intensified the old. One of theso put a ban on 
individual Congressman offering or organising ‘any form of Satya- 
graha in the administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned.” The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to “interfere with 
the discretion of the Ministries’’ concerned ; it was, however, left open to 
“the Excecutive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty” ; if there 
was any difference between the Ministry and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee ‘in mattors of policy” reference was to be made to the parliamentary 
Sub-Committee ; “public discussion in such matters should be avoided”. 


These resolutions were passed in the teeth of the opposition led 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. As 
Runaueente 28 protest against the restrictive tendency of Congress 
8 re Chandra  lCadership, as an assertion of the freedom of Con- 
Basu gressmen, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of the 
“Left Consolidation Committee” called upon the 

country to observe an “All-India Day” on the 9th of July, 1939, 
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Under his direction or inspiration the Council of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee of which he was President passed a resolution 
deploring the two resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu “to promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
moetings”. But the latter pleaded inability to do so, and expressed 
“surprise” that the Congress President should have objected to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to protest against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.’ The demonstration 
was held. The Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee could not, however, condone this ‘“indiscipline’ in 
the conduct of a President of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and ata meeting held at Wardha from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu “disquali- 
fied’ to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committees and “to be = momber of any elective Congress 
Committee for three years as from August, 1939.” Though the public was 
prepared for some such drastic step in the name of “discipline”, the general 
body of it felt that Subhas Babu had the best of the argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed in their opinion when 
they found Gandhiji writing in the columns of Harijan on September 9 that 


“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitate against the action 
of the Working Committee, and canvass public opinion against it.” 


The controversy that had started in January, 1939, with Subhas 
Babu’s election as President of the Congressfor two consecutive terms 


The causes reached here a stage which appears to be _ irrelevant 
of this to the problem of India’s political destiny. It ig 
controversy difficult to trace the successive steps to any rational 


philosophy of action in the controversy. To the generality of us the 
thing appears to be the expression of a general unocasiness created by 
mal-adjustment at home and wars abroad. The leaders of the “Leftists” 
love to declare that their activities are the products of a historic 
necessity. As Sri Rajkumar Singha, Propaganda Secretary of the United 
Provinces Forwurd Bloc, said: “It will not do to interpret the 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifesta- 
tion of a vast amount of restlessnoss against the muddled state of 
things.” To the watchful public the activities represented by the “Left 
Consolidation Committee’ do not appear to be anything better or more 
coherent than this, a proof of which was the quick break-up of the “Left 
Consolidation Committee’ into its component units. The causes of the 
break-up have been sought to be explained by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the public. The dialectics of discipline 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not also taken the 
people far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions’’ on the “Rightist’ leaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism” 
on the question of Federation. But the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries, and the unending agreement between Gandhiji and Lord 
Linlithgow, have shown that the leaders of the Congress were not 
as accommodating as they were represented to be. It has been 
claimed that itis this presure of the ‘Leftists’ that has kept the “Rightistg"’ 
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straight. To the detached observer it appeared that these internecine 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than enough 
government repression in the name of law and order, was thinking 
more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complete freedom from all restraints than for the needs of associated 
work, of a united front. The mild discipline that Gandhiji has been 
prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 
life and conduct. Those of our countrymen who talk of the Fascist 
mentality of the Congress “High Command’’—what will they say of 
the “next phase in world-history” which Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 
foresees—a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?” Both these ‘isms’ 
have their peculiar disciplines which are not as mild as the Gandhian. 


This picture of a divided house in politics is to be met with in the 
field of industry in India where Labour and Capital appear to have 
learnt no lesson from the experience of the countries 
ead & which have been pioneers in the industrialism ot the 
pital : 
disagree modern world. Symptoms of a maladjustment are 
manifest all over the country, of which the Labour 
strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 
at Digboi are outstanding facts during the period under discussion in 
this study. In both the places local officialdom were found in- 
capable of controlling the situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in which rifles, revolvers and regulation lathis were 
called upon to restore “peaceful” conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into the 
causes and remedies of the disease. The former appointed Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as arbitrators in the 
dispute between the Management of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers’ Union. Their “award”, which may be 
said to represent the mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Labour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold the balance even; it spoke of “moderation”, of “dis- 
cipline’, of the mutual interests of capitalists and labourers in this 
Opening stage of vast industrial developments in the country. In 
Assam the report of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an _ ex-Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, held the leadership of Labour as 
responsible for the unhappy happenings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and Digboi. Both these reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest- 
ed reform that were objectionable in themselves, but because the 
controversialists were divided by immense ranges of thought and ideals. All 
are agreed that conditions of rural and industrial life needed change, 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement emerges 
when on behalf of Labour it is claimed that no private interests other than 
theirs should have any voice in the concerns ; the claims of Capital were 
not so blatantly put; men who spoke on their behalf were increas- 
ingly aware of the time-spirii which has begun to speak on 
the material needs of Labour, on their spiritual needs in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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out stint to every man, woman and child. To Socialists or Com- 
munists who dream of the State dictating every thought and activity 
of the citizons, this standpoint makes no appeal. 


But since the declaration of war in Europe in September last 
this controversy has almost been hushed both by the enforcement of 
the Defence of India regulations and by the 
sense of the community. Restrictions have been 
placed on the liberty of expression of opinion, of 
action which the instinct and not the reason of the community regard 
as necessary for the preservation of the rudiments of social life. 
Therefore we find the curious development that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intervention of the Government, of 
the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 
and thought of the community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Great War, the social mind has been trained to accept the 
present restrictions with less resentment. For, it has come to be 
recognised that in modern wars the whole of the forces and resources 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral forces and resources, 
must be organised and thrown into the hazard of war, if victory was 
to be attained or defoat avoided. Historians have told us that this 
recognition first dawned on the minds of the people in Europe when 
in self-defence Revolutionaay France met the challenge of the whole 
of Europe with the passion and the idealism of her whole people 
organised and directed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then the experiences of the wars waged by Gormany have taught the 
peoples the logic of the “absolute war’ or “totalitarian war.” 
Marshal Foch, the man who represented the victory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers during the last World War, in tracing the causes 
of the defeat of France by Germany in 1870, said: “T'o a people in 
arms, organised for conquest, invasion, a fight to a finish’, France had 
opposed an army that was not drawn from the whole people, and 
fought with anidea of war based on limited or “diplomatic” objects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their appeal to the egotism of the memories 
of Imperial Rome, of Imperial Germany, and Bolshevik Russia by its 
Messianic fervour for ostablishing the dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
the dispossessed and the disinherited of the centuries of human history, 
have been working out the logic of this development in the modern world. 


Thus both for purposes of war and peace nations are being 
organised on a Coie gt basis. And the individual liberty which 
as been the gift to humanity of the 19th centu 
aan has become the first casualty in the 20th century of 
what appears to be ao natural evolution. We in 
India cannot expect to escape the process of this development, the 
consequences of this world-wide process. Unfree as we are, or free 
as we hope to be, the battle over these ideas and _ practices has 
already begun in our minds. The next few years will be full of alarms 
and excursions in the mental and material worlds of our existence. 
We have been living in one of the crises of history when the minds 
of men are disturbed and peace departs from the world. (Specially 
contribuled by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev). 
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JULY—DECEMBER 1939 


The Council of State 


Autumn Session—Simla—12th. Sept. to 27th. Sept 1939 
SyMPArHY 10 POLAND 


The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced at Simla on the 
12th September 1939 Sm Manekjce Dadabhoy presided. Su Jagdssh Prasad, 
Leader of the House, at the outset, moved the following 1esolution : 


“That the House do send to Polind an unanimous expression of its piofund 
admiration at thei hooic strug le ajamst wanton Geiman a,yiession and its 
complete confilence that the undaunted spit of the people and the unflinching 
determination of then allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 

‘Lhe resolution was supported by Rai Bahadur Lula Ramsarandas, Mi. P. N. 
Sapru, Mi Hossatn Imam, Mi Shantidas Askuran, Raja Charanjtt Singh, Bu 
Mahomed Yakub, Su A P Patro, Mi. Rechardson, Fandit Airday Nath Kunzru, 
a Kaltka:i, Kumar N N Sinha, Col. Siu At sum-ud-Din and Mi. Mahomed 

ussain 

After giving an account of how the wai had been foreed upon En,land and 
Fi ince despite every effort made by them to avoid it Si Jagitsh Prasad said : 
‘We could mike no ~leatet contiinution to the preservation of civilised existence 
than throw out whole weizht into the stiugzle There ate some who have doubts 
and miscivings and who ask ‘is ow help to be unconditional ?) phould we not 
tike advantise of the stiuz.le to obtain further political privileges for ow people 2’ 
IT hope the hon membeis will beu with me for a moment if I place before them 
my own view a an Indian on this issue Let us not ignore the psycholo_ical 
ellecL on the people of Dnglind How will the Buitish people engaged in a Iife- 
and-death struzzle over an issue on which we fully aziee, 1evaid om action if we 
mike out help conditional on the completion of a politi il bar,am ? Will there 
not be certain loweingz of the moral values, certain estian.,emcnt of the spit 
between us and those with whom we bat,ain in guch erucl ciacumstances 
Consideing the gicat iumin and moral issues over wluch this stinzgle 1s being 
waged it seems to me that it will be in) keeping with our spuitual tradition, that 
it will be in harmony with the hi.hest teachings of out siunts and phlilosopheis 
1f we perform ow. obvious duty withoul a thouzht of 1ewaid for it We will fight 
for the 1ight because it ig up ht and with that motive alone. But coming down to 
lower plane, the commenial plane, if [ may call it the plane of bar,ain—piofit and 
loss—are we sure that insistence on batgain at the present moment will ultimately 
be to out advantage ? Let us not forget that theie are not merely two partics 
in this bagain, India and Britain , there are mote partis than one 1n India with 
conflicting claims ‘Lhe settlement of terms may soon de,eneiale into a wiangle, 
puilysing effort and filling the atmosphere with domestu stitfe. There 1s in all 
conscience enough dis ond in the ecountiy. Let us beware lest in an untimely 
attempt at political settlement we lose the soul and body to,ether. A united war 
effort will be the best solvent of out internal differences. 


Lala Ramsarandas sad that they had the gieatest admuation for Poland. He 
hoped that with the help of the Allies not only would Poland be saved but all 
smalle: nations would feel safe. in futuie In this connection Lala Ramsarandas 
claimed that a self-zoverning India would be the bizgest asset of the Biitish Cmpne 
and hoped that Gieat Buiitain would not hesitate to discharge her duty by 
India. 1. P. N. Sapru welcomed the 1esolution as 1t would enable the Council 
to discuss foreign aflais in future. (The Chatr I will not allow you to do that) 
Mr Sapru said that the issue before mankind was whether there was going to be 
the rule of the law in the woild. He nope that M1. Chambeilain would be firm 
in future, not only in fieeing the Poles but also the Geiman people fiom the 
bondage of Nazism M1. Sapru, howevei, explained that genuine co-opelation 
could only come when causes of the present distiust and discontent were removed 
in this county Buitain could not fight fo1 Polish freedom and yet deny the same 
to India. Mi. Hossain Imam, suppoiting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution under which muno1ities were oppressed and 
crushed, He hoped that with the dawn of the era of hberty in Europe, there 
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would also be 1al freedom in India Pandit H N Kunzru said that India’s 
sympathy must be on the side of thosc who were fighting autociacy and Nasism. 
“Lhoe 1s notwithstanding on. differences with Buiitain,” he added In expressing 
sympathy with Poland they were morally binding thempilves to help Ghieat Britain, 
Mi Aunzru stiesscd thit for proper prosecution of the wai 1t was essential that 
there should be complete co-operation between the authoiities and non-officials 
This cooperation could only come about 1t India was made to feel that her status 
Wis In no w1y infe1lor to that of any osclt-governing Dominion ‘This would 1equine 
a reconstitution of the Central Government and 1e shaping of 16 poluy, paiticulaly 
in Defence matters Lhe present poly did not c1eate tiust or confidence in the 
Biitish intentions towards India ‘This policy was resolutely 1acial and anti Indian 
“I speak without bitterness but in the hope that the Government will realise the 
wiavity of the situation and cieate the necessary atmosphere for perfect trust between 
the authonities and the public” Pandit Kunziu also referred to the case of Indians 
abroid and said that many a time opposition to India’s just claims had come not 
only from the Govcinments of Dominions but also from His Majesty’s Goveinment 
ueelf ‘Vor the successful prosecution of the wai, it is necessary to have complete 
unity between all the paitics concerned I hope both the Governments in Indty 
and London will change then an,le of vision and make India a free partner in the 
Butish Commonwealth The pimnciples tor which we ale fi,phting m Luiope must 
be made applicable to this country also” Mi Kaltkay asserted that no party in 
India was out to bargain with Butun He, however, hoped that Biuitam would 
1edecm her pled.cs to India ‘The Chat, in puttin, the resolution to vote, said that 
the time for words had passed and they must at now “Much depends on you. 
You can go buk to your constituencies and guide and advise them on the right 
lines You will be judged by your action”, he sud ‘Lhe 1esolution was adopted, 
all members standing ‘The House then adjourned till the 18th, 
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18th SEPTEMBER .—Ihe Council passed without amendment scven Bulls 
raently passcd by the Assembly ‘They were the Census Brll, the Bll to amend 
the Indtun Salt Act, the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, the Bill to 
anund the Inltan Tea Coss Act, the Mcd1cal Diplomas Bill the Brill further to 
anmond the Indian Turtff Act and the Bill to amend the Law of Evidence with 
spe t to ceitun commercial documents Duin, the discussion on the Consus 
Bill, the Llome becretary, Mi, Conran Smith, explaned that they were pio eeding 
with the measuic on the assumption that the work of taking the census could be 
undertaken and continued in spitc of the war. 


Pacurc Locoworiy: Coum Ri port 


Sir Guthrie Russcll, Chief Commissioner: tor Rulwe ys, movcd that the 1epoit 
of the Pacific Locuinotive Committee be taken into consideration. He first paid a 
tubute to the members of the Commuttce and said ‘1 have httle doubt that ther 
tc ommcenditions will zo a very lon, way towards the solution of oul particniar 
problems in India JY may say that such expeximents 13 we have alieady carued 
yut lead us to hope that the alteration to the locomotives which have been 1ecom- 
mended by the Committce will be the final solution I would point out, however, 
hat the Committce themosclyes sound a note of wuning and cmphasise that until 
eccommendations have been proved to be correct by extensive cxperments, there 
should be no relaxation of the present speed iestintions imposed on Pa ttic 
ocomotives in India, and this will be om polwy” Siu Guthie explained the 
nun problems with which the authorities were taced when thiy purchased the 
ocomotives and pomed out that if the icquiements then were to be met theie 
vas no course open but to adopt the Paciti. type of locomotives Bulk purchases 
iad to be resorted to o1 a design which was considera obsolete had to be peipetua- 
ul and it had to be icmembercd that the hfe of a locomotive was from 
hirty-five to forty yeas, Complete tial would hue taken fiom five to six yeats. 
‘urthe: delay 1n putting these locomotives into service would have delayed the use 
it low giade fuel with its effect on 1ailway revenues Even tial with the knowledge 
ve then had would probably not have etadicated all onr troubles Sir. Guthrie 
ave examples of the financial savings effected on one of the services —savings 
vhich had paid for the locomotives employed at least two o1 there times over. 
Joncluding, Su Guthiue said if the wal was prolonged, the same situation 
night alise as did in the Great War when the resources of the Railways of India 
rere taxed to their utmost. It might be necessary to curtail our passenger 
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gerviccs as our capacity might be occupied by the carriage of goods in which case 
it might be necessary to divert at least the XC and XB locomotives from passenger 
to fast goods traftic for which they were eminently suitable. So what the Pacific 
Locomotive Committee had described as an error ol judgment might end by 
helping to solve our difficulties in the near future. 


Messrs. Kunzru, Hossain Imam, Sapru and Lala Ramsaran Das severcly 
criticised the policy of the Railway Board in launching on extensive purchases of 
Pacific type of engines without proper trial and without propaily consulting their 
consulting engineers. Lala Ramsaran Das wanted to know whether the economics 
claimed in coal cost was due to the Jacific type of engines or to the fall in 
prices. He also wanted to know what commission the consulting engineers were 
given. In this connection Mr. Hossatn Jmam held that in calculating the 
saving on account of the Pacifie type of engines, they must take into account 
the cost of strengthening the bridges and overhauling the track which had been 
necessitated by the new type of engines. Ile urged that the hest thing the Railway 
Board could do was to admit its mistake. The speakers were very anxious for the 
future and urged rapid Indianisation of the higher posts, extension of research and 
manufacture of locomotives in India. They laid particular stress on the recommen- 
dation that all cases of accidents should be enquired into by an inspector unconnec- 
ted with the Railway Board. Mr. Parker wanted to know whether the Railway 
Board had kept in touch with the British Railway which had been using the 
Pacific type of engines. Sir Guthrie Russcll, reylying to the debate, explained 
that the consulting engineers were paid a_ retainer but nO commission 
was pail on the purchase of [Pacific engines. He assured the House 
that it had the full sympathy of the Government in regard to Indianisation of the 
services and in making India self-supporting. The question of having an indepen- 
dent authority to enquire into railway accidents was under the Government’s 
consideration though, he said, he personally agreed with the recommendation 
of the Committee. Referring to Mr. Parker, Sir Guthrie said that the Railway 
Board was in constant touch with the railways not only in the United Kingdom 
but also in France and Germany. He stated that Pacific locomotives was one of 
the factors in the reduction of coal costs. 


DEBATE ON THE CHATFIELD RrporT 


At this stage Pandit H. N. Kunzru moved the adjournment of the Council, to 
discuss the Chatfield Report and the decisions of the British Government thereon, He 
mostly dwelt on the constitutional aspect of the question. Ie said that so far they were 
told that the Army in India was kept at minimum strength 1equiied for the 
country. It was for the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of India’s army could be employed outside India, He asked 
whether India alone was interested in the defence of Suez and Singapore. What 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enquired. Pandit Kunzru said that the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Joint Parliamentary Committee were clear that no part 
of Indian troops could be em;loyed outside India but were to be maintain- 
ed. for the defence of India. To pet out of this legal difficulty, they had laid 
down that the frontiers of India had been extended to Middle and Far East. die 
did not know where this process of extending the frontiers would end, and the 
contributions made by His Majesty’s Government gave no right to the British 
Covernment to use Indian forces in the way they were being used. Aluding to 
the Chatfield recommendation for incrcased manufacture of armaments in India the 
speaker enquired whether the Government would make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether acroplanes would also be manufactured in India, 
Mr, Kalskar supported the motion. He iexretted that before extending India’s 
frontiers, Indian opinion had not been consulted at all and the United Kingdom 
had no moral or equitable right to impose an additional burden on the Indian 
bell He alleged that the principal benefit of the gift of forty-four crores 
would accrue to British manufacturers. Mr. Hossatz Jmam_ would _ neither 
support the motion nor the Government. He doubted the legality of His. awe 
lovernment moving troops out of India without necessary legislation by tho 
British Parliament. For he was confident that under the existing law Indian 
troops could not be employed out of India at India’s expense. Mr. P. N. Sapru feared 
that the Chatficld Committee had dealt the death blow to India’s claim for 
Dominion Status and with dyarchical control of the Indian army they could never 
have Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. “If my 
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‘no is correct, then you are not true to the pledges given to India regardin 
ama Status”. Mr.) Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, replying to the debate, sai 
that most of the discussion was outside the purview of the adjournment motion. 
While as far as the constitutional or political aspect was concerned it was no 
concern of the Government of India, the British Government or the Chatfield 
Committee. Similarly, Indianisation did not fall within the terms of reference 
of the Chatfield Committee. The Defence Secretary was satisfied that most of the 
members of the Council and a larger number outside were satisfied with the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government. “I have hardly seen a decision of the 
Government so favourably received as this one. He was sure that India_ within 
or without the Empire could not tolerafe enemies prowling in the Middle and Far East. 
Referring to the demand for the manufacture of armaments in India, Mr. Ogilvie 
said that the machinery for most of the armaments was “phenomenally expensive”. 
Similarly India to-day was unable even to manufacture motor cars. He, however, 
assured the Council that all possible industrial activities would be encouraged by the 
Government. Proceeding, Mr. Ogilvie pointed out that there had been no increase 
in India’s military budget during recent years. According to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s decision, only one-tenth of her army could be used for the external defence 
of India. His Majesty’s Government would pay if Indian troops abroad exceeded 
that limit at any time. In conclusion, he said that India had done extremely 
well in the deal and had gained in every way. The motion was lost without a 
division and the Council adjourned till Sep. 20. 


MANUFACTURE OF LOCOMOTIVES IN INDIA 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of State discussed two non-official resolutions 
today, one of which relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India was adopted 
in an amended form, while the other in regard to the demand for Indianisation of 
the Indian Medical Service was rejected by 22 votes to six. 

Mr. V. V. Kaltkar moved a resolution that carly steps be taken for the manu- 
facture of locomotives in lndia. Messrs. P. N. Sapru, Lala Ram Saran Das and 
Hriday Nath Kunzru supported the resolution. Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways, could not accept the resolution as it stood as it categorically 
committed the Government to a certain line of action. The Government could not 
commit themselves without first examining the financial aspect of the question. The 
whole question was now being cxamined by a committeo whose report he undertook 
to place before the House the same as it would be available some time in January 
next. The Chief Commissioner said that there was perfect agreement in both sides of the 
House regarding the desirability to manufacture locomotives tn India. The Govern- 
ment’s latest plan was to design and equip one of the existing railway workshops 
for the manufacture of say 50 locomotives every year. Sir Guthrie moved an amend- 
ment urging the Railway Boards to take early steps to carry out a thorough inves- 
tigation of the possibilities of locomotive manufacture in this country and to make 
a report. The council adopted the amendment, 


INDIANISATIONS OF I. M. §, 


Pandtt Hriday Nath Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
Ceneral-in-Council to take immediate steps to Indianise the Indian Medical Service. 
Mr. Kunzru was euprot ter by Lala Ram Saran Das, Sayed Hossain Imam and 
Mr. P. N. Sapru. The resolution was 1 eect by Col. Hind who said the Govern- 
ment had been sincere in its desire to Indianise the services as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible. He said the proportions of Indians in the military emplo 
would necessarily rise rapidly during the war and already there was a rise. Col. 
Hind concluding said the proposal was under consideration at present for suspen- 
sion of recruitment of British officers in permanent commissions of the I. . S. 
during the time of the present emergency. Sir Jagdish Prasad asserted that there 
was no racial discrimination in the Indian Medical Service, He explained that there 
was nothing wrong in the system of nomination during the time and that it was not 
possible to make further changes in the composition of the service. They must wait 
till the war was over when the queso would be examined afresh, The Council 
divided and the resolution was defeated. The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 


OFFICIAL BILLs PAgsrEp 


__ 22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of State held a brief sitti i 
Bills passed by the Assembly were fase without an amendment, °rhree of "these 
were amending Bille to the Indian Carriage by Air ct, the Indian Rubber Control 
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Act and the Indian Ratlways Act. The fourth was a Jill to amend certain enact- 
ments and to repeal certain other enactments, 


DISCRIMINATION IN MILITARY HOSPITALS 


The Council also discussed a non-official resolution, moved by Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar, who urged the discontinuance of the system of maintaining separate 
hospitals for British and Indian ‘Troops in Military Stations in India. Mr. Kalikar 
alleged that the maintenance of separate hospitals for the British and the Indian 
element of the Indian Army was based on racial grounds and therefore, was 
unjustifiable. There were common messes for British and Indian Officers in the 
Army and he saw no reason why a similar system should not be adopted for the 
military hospitals. He also anticipated that his proposal would lead to considerable 
economies in expense. Lastly, he stated that British Military Hospitals were in 
the charge of R. A. M. C. Officers, who were not under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, but of the War Office, and that branch of service was not open to 
Indians. Mr. DeC. Wiliiama, Secretary, Defence Co-ordination Department, said 
that the Government had already accepted the pune underlying the resolution. 
He quoted a statement of the Commander-in-Chief made in the Council 
of State some times ago, in the course of which he had announced 
the acceptance of the principle and had stated that the Government had 
already amalgamated about a dozen hospitals. In 25 other and _ smalier 
hospitals, patients were treated in the Indian or British wing of the hospitals 
as the case may be. Mr. Williams said that that policy had continued and had 
becn put into practice as and when funds became available. If there had not been 
complete amalgamation so far, it was because it was not economical to scrap British 
hospitals and extend Indian hospitals wherever both existed side by side. Secondly, 
in very large military stations, Government had to provide nucleus for emergencies 
such as war. He assured the Council that there were no racial considerations as 
had been made out by the mover. He regretted that the Government could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. Pandit Kunzru, intervening in the debate, urged 
equality of treatment given to British and Indian Troops in the hospitals in the 
matter of rations, beddings and other medical facilities. Mr. Williams reyretted that 
the suggestion did not come within the purview of the resolution and he, therefore, 
one pet accept it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjourned till 
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DEFENCE OF INDIA BILL 


25th. to 27th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of State discussed the Defence of India 
Bill on the 25th. as passed by the Assembly, Mr. Wellsams, Secretary, Defence Coordina- 
tion, moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that the present war was to 
defeat totalitarian methods and the most drastic delegation of powers was necessary. 
Pandtt H, N. Kunzru delivered a strong attack on the Bill. He said that the members 
realised that the house was meeting in an atmosphere of unreality. The Government 
knew fully that anything they wanted could be easily carried here and the (Govern- 
ment spokesman had with brutal frankness declared that the Government had gone 
to the utmost length in making concessions in the select committee and the Assem- 
bly and that no more changes could be made here. Mr. Williams had referred to 
the difference between the position of Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment, That difference went into the root of the matter. Had the Government of 
India been a responsible Government we should have invested it with larger powers. 
The Government had given evidence of the irresponsible character in the way they 
had used European young men from leaving India The intention was to vive them 
training as officers in the Indian Army not because they were trained but generally 
suitable. Were there not Indians suitable ? These European yjouths were going to 
be obstacles in the way of qualified youths. The question of appointing Indians 
in higher ranks had been important but when the time came Europeans were being 
prefered. Referring to the provisions in the Bill Mr. Kunzru asked the Government 
to sr important ommigsion and announce that the interests of labour 
would protected, He demanded that the right of appeal should be 
extended to all classes in which the special tribunals were not unanimous. 
Sir A. P. Patro supporting the bill refuted the allegations of Mr. Kunzru 
that the Government commanded majority in the Council. He said that 
the fault lay with the elected members who neither combined themselves nor 
attended the Council. He stressed the necessity for the Bill and 
to the Nazi propaganda in this country, He warned the central Government 
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to take the greatest care of wade power to the provincial Governments 
who had shown ‘utter lack of responsibility’ since the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy. Mr. V. V. Kaltkar and Mr, P. N. Sapru regretted that the Bill took away 
the powers of High Courts which in the past had safeguarded the rights of indivi- 
duals ayainst the misuse of power by provincial Governments. He wanted to know 
if the provincial Governments were consulted before the Bill was brought for enact- 
ment. Mr. Sapru referred to the speech of Sir A. P, Patro and said that his 
experience was that there was intense anti-Nazi feeling amongst students in this 
country. He regretted that in fighting the totalitarian countries totalitarian methods 
were adopted in this country as was evident from the provisions in this Bill, He 
said that the constitution of tiibunals would not inspire confidence among the people. 
The whole-hearted cooperation of the people was wanted in the prosecution of the 
war which was the aim of the Bill. No provision of the bill would fit in with the 
psychological and mental make-up of the people of the country. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudalar, replying to the criticism, reminded the house that Sir Zafrullah Khan was 
in charge of the war supply board. It functioned under the defence of the council 
of four members two of whom were Indians. The war supply board did not carry 
ont large executive functions. It was woiking with close cooperation with the 
departments in which Indians were largely 1epresented. He had no doubt that the 
Government wanted the utmost cooperation of all the interests concerned. He assured 
the house that he and his department would deal with the most sympathetic manner 
to obtain the cooperation from labour unions’ leaders. He did not feel with the 
members who sugyested that the provincial Governments who were responsible would 
not be as reliable as the irresponsible central legislature although that argument 
suited to him. Irresponsible Governments in these times tried to adjust themselves 
to the public opinion. Mr. Hossain Imam said that the rules under the Bill should 
be approved by the party leadeis and central leaders and the Governments should 
accept the suggestions for their improvements. Secondly, he urged the Government 
to lay on the table of the lezislature the prosecutions under the Bill. Mr. Imam 
criticised the provincial Governments for alleged prosecutions against political 
opponents and paid a tribute to the leader of the Assembly who imbibed the 
Gandhian philosophy. The House then adjourned till the next day the 26th. September 
when R. B, Lala Ramsarandas, deprecated the attacks made by certain members on 
Provincial Governments and declared that they should all stand_by these Governments 
in the aad aE He criticised what he described as the Government of India’s 
policy of racial discrimination exemplified in the special treatment of Anglo-Indians 
at a time when the Government requiied the fullest co-operation of the people of 
the land. Mr. A. DeC Walliams, Secretary of the -Defence Co-ordiuation 
Department, replying to the debate, said that the atmosphere in which the debate 
opened was not one in which one could convince oneself that the Council was 
meeting at a time of emergency. The debate might, to an onlooker, have appeared. 
like one on the second reading of the Finance Bill. Replying to the criticisms of 
the order restraining the departure fiom India of Europeans between certain ages, 
he said that in this emergency, India required all available manpower, European 
and Indian, not only for fighting but for running the industries and all that was 
intended by the order was to prevent the depletion of that manpower. There was 
no sinister intention as was apace and no idea of interfering with the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army. Provincial Governments, Mr. Williams added, were consulted 
about the provisions of the Bill which were sent to them in draft and their 
comments were received fiom time to time. Some members, interrupting, asked 
for an indication of the nature of the Provincial Governments and whether these 
Governments had agrecd to the piovision of the Bill. Mr. Williams said the 
consultations were confidential. As regards the question whether the Government 
would consult party leaders on the rules under the Bill, Mr. Williams said he 
was not able to give an undertaking but the Government would consider the 
uestion. The House passed the first reading of the Bill and adjourned till the next day, 
e 27th. September, when an important assurance regarding the constitution of 
= Tribunals under the Defence of India Bill was given by Mr. DeC Willéams. 
@ assurance was given in response to speeches on r. Sapru’s amend- 
ment asking for the deletion of the peoveicn for the appointment to the Tribunals 
of Chief Presidency or Additional Chief Presidency Magistrates. Mr. Sapru, who 
was supported by Mr. Mohammed Hussain, Pandit Kunzru and Padshah, conten- 
ded that the presence of a Magistiate on the Tribunals would not inspire confidence 
in the accused that he was getting a fair trial, Replying to the argument that 
soceptance of an amendment at thie stage would necessitate reference back to the 
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Assembly and delay the Bill till the next session. Pandit Kunzru said that the 
mover would be satisfied if the Government expressed their symapeehy with the 
amendment and undertook to ask Provincial Governments to see that at least two 
members of the Tribunals were men with judicial experience. Sir David Devadoss 
and Sir A. P. Patro vigorously refuted the reflections on Magistrates and declared 
that Chief Presidency Magistrates had in many cases been appointed High Court 
Judges. Mr, Hossain Imam drew attention to the fact that Chief Presidency 
Magistrates existed only in three provinces and that only in the Literary! towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, while as for District and Additional District 
Magistrates, it was not incumbent on Provincial Governments to appoint them to the 
Tribunals. Mr. DeC Williams thought that the debate had constituted an indictment 
as much of the ordinary law which conferred jurisdiction on Magistrates as of this 
emergency Bill. He regretted the consistent and prolonged attack on magistracy 
which he was convinced was dispensing substantial justice. Referring to the 
amendment, Mr. Williams drew attention to the alteration made in the Assembly 
in the commencement clause so to provide for the bringing into force of the diffe- 
rent provisions of the Bill as and when necessary. He could straightaway say 
that it was not the intention of the Central Government to bring the chapter 
relating to Special Tribunals into force until it was definitely called for and then 
only in areas in which it was called for (hear, hear). The Central Government, he 
added, were prepared to address Provincial Governments and suggest to them that 
as far as possible all members of the Special Tribunals should be either qualificd 
for High Court Judgeships or be Judges. The amendment was withdrawn. 


During the third reading of the Bill Mr. Saprwu said that for the successful 
prosecution of the war unity was essential, for a disunited India could not 
effectively help the Empire. And to have the co-operation and goodwill of the 
people of India, it was necessary that a provisional government with the widest 
aes popular support should be set up. Pandtt Kunzru referred to Sir 

amaswami Mudaliar’s ‘ remarks on_ the first reading of the Bill in defence of the 
composition of the War eye Board, Sir Ramaswami had urged that the 
rd was under an Indian Member and functioned under the Defence Council 

of four members, of whom two were Indians, If, said the Pandit, that defence 
was valid, then we should be debarred from asking for Indianisation at all. It 
was only natural that the Government did come in contact with Indians at several 
stages, but was that sufficient ? Further, Sir Ramaswmi secmed to argue that 
it was an advantage to have an irresponsible government at the Centre, because in 
his experience it was anxious to attune itself to popular opinion. It was well 
known, said the Pandit, that the Viceroy was trying earnestly to find out some 
means of removing the suspicion that existed in the country and create an 
atmosphere in which full co-operation could be secured in the present emergency. 
If His Excellency were to turn to Sir Ramaswami for advice, would he say to 
him that it was an advantage to India to have an irresponsible Central Government? 
(Sir Ramaswamt Mudaliar interrupting : “My hon. friend is not doing justice 
to himself apart from doing justice to me, because it was my hon. friend who 
did not fee qe happy about Responsible Governments in the provinces. | 
think, my whole speech was a protest against that attitude ; and, incidentally, 
T said that in the present circumstances, when you are accusing the Government 
of India of being irresponsible, I can only say from my experience that its 
very irresponsibility is casting an additional burden on it”. He denied that he 
entered a plea for an irresponsible Government either in the Centre or anywhere 
else.) Pandtt Kunzru said that he was glad to know that Sir Ramaswami did 
not intend to give the impression that his words seemed to convey. As regards 
Provincial Governments, the Pandit said, criticiazms made by the members iu the 
House should not be taken in a tragic spirit. The controversies between the 
people and the Provincial Governments need not alarm any one. Mr. Williams, 
ence Secretary, said that the last thing that the Central Government wished to 

do was to interfere with the freedom and discretion of the Provincial Governments. 
Though the Central Government had, under the recent wat time amendment of the 
Constitution Act, the power to pive directions, yet if whatever was desired could be 
secured by the process of advice, the Central Government would tender that advice. _ 

The Bill was passed, as also seven other official Bills. A resolution 
amending the Road Resolution as passed by the Assembly was next. 
carried. The Council then adjourned sine die, 


The Indian Legislative Assembly 


Autumn Session—Simla—30th. August to 22nd. Sept. 1939 
Pacific LOCOMOTIVE COMMMITTEE REPORT 


The autumn session of the Central Assembly commenced at Simla on_ the 
80th. August 1989 with Sir Abdur Rahim in the chair. Barely a dozen 
persons sat in the galleries. The Congress members being absent, their benches 
were occupied by the members of the Muslim League party. Questions lasted 
15 minutes, after which Sir Andrew Clow, Communication Member, moved that 
the report of the Pacific Locomotive Committee be taken into consideration. 
Sir Andrew paid a tribute to the committee for their work. Dealing with the 
past, he said that four main questions arose relating to (1) the policy of standar- 
dization, (2) choice of the pacific type, (3) desiyn of locomotives, and (4) jae 
of orders hefore engines were tiied out. There was no doubt that standardisation 
was a sound step and if India embarked on the construction of broad-gauge 
locomotives it would be one of the factors manne it possible. The committee 
found that the choice of pacific engines was justified. It was the most popular 
type in the world for fast passenger trains. As regards the design, the committee 
found that as power units the engines appeared to have been justified, as an 
important factor in the locomotive was the capacity for load. He pointed out 
that between Karachi and Lahore 8, X. C.’s, which was the most powerful of 
the three types, were in use and six of these did work for ten of the older type. 
Coal consumption was cut by a quarter and the annual saving due to these 
engincs was estimated to be five and a half Jakhs, But the committee found 
that the original design was not suitable for high sneed. They were satisfactory 
so lony as the track was good but iakgeta tepde sensitive to track irregularities. 
There had been insufficient appreciation of the close interdependence of the track 
and the enzine. But he did not think the desizners were negligent. They used 
all the skill and experience available and were untiring in making alterations and 
experiments, As regards purchase, Sir Andrew said it concerned only X. A.’s 
and X. Bs. Apart from two X. B.’s. ordered in 1934 for the M. S. M. 
Railway no orders had been placed for any engines after 1930, Those ordered in 
1929-30 were ordered either before complaints were received or before there was 
reason to believe that there would be serious trouble. As two years were needed 
for full trials it would be not unfair to say that all the engines except two in 
1934 were ordered without trial or full tral. The reasons for the step were 
mainly the standardisation policy, the need for a wide fire box to have second 
class coal and great shortage of engines, The committce, while holding that a 
wiser course would have been to continue to purchase the older types, did not 
believe that the ctfect of trials at the time would have made any material differe- 
nee in the operating conditions. Referring to the important question of relations 
between the locomotive and the track, Sir Andrew said the main problem was 
if the front and back wheels were able to slide easily across, the locomotive 
engine was liable to hunt badly so as to cause distortion. If on the other hand 
they too were stiff a great pressure would be exercised on the courses and again 
there might be distortion. The committee found that the highest forces on rail 
were exercised by the front driving wheels, and the main recommendations were 
designed to transfer the pressure to the guiding wheels. So far as the experiments 
went they confirmed the soundness of the committee’s viewa. There were 284 
engines of the three types in India. He said that most of them had rendercd 
excellent service. There was no evidence that they had proved unsuitable for the 
branch ne ros : cal of oe ae experimen’ they had conducted they had 
reason elieve that they knew how to cure hunting though that was no justifica- 
tion for the steps already taken. . B a 


ADJOURNMENT OF DEBATE 
After Sir Andrew Clow’s speech, Sir Yamin Khan proposed adjournment 
the debate till the Delhi session. He said that though he Bid not sores with te 
Congress party’s absence he felt the House would be enhancing its reputations 
if in order to enable the Oongressites to take part in the debate it agreed to 
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post-pone the consideration of a highly technical important document. The Leader 
of the House, Bir Zafrullah K‘an opposed the motion stating that if business 
was postponed purely on the ground that some members abstained from attending 
the session then the business of the Government would become impossible. 
Mr. F. FE. James was agrecable to a briof asjournmen: for a few days but not 
till the Delhi session. Muulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghant and Mr. Mohamed 
Azhar Alt supported the postponement till the Delhi session. Mr. Jinnah said 
the House need not stop the business because some party was absent but postpone- 
ment for a few days would help the members to take a useful part in the debate. 
Sir Andraw Clow agreeing to postponement for a few days said that only 
half a day would be given for discussion. The House then adjourned. 


Hinpu Women’s Divorce BILL 


Bist. AUGUST :—The Assembly dissussed to-day Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill 
to confer the right of divorce on Hindu women. In contrast to the Delhi 
session at which Dz. Deshmukh moved his motion, the galleries were practi- 
cally empty to-day. women being conspicuous by their absence. Bhat Paramanand, 
Mr. Lai/chand Navalrat and Mr. Bujorta, members of the Congress Nationalist 
Party, opposed the Bill. Bhai Paraminand objected to the principle of the measure, 
and declared that it souzht to introltuce in India a system which had brought 
unhappiness and misery and wrecked homes in the West. Apart from that, the 
Bill was one-sided. It did not confer the right of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there were cases in which women suffered from the cruelty of husbands, there were 
also cases in which husbands suffered from ill-treatment by wives. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai asserted that Dr. Deshmukh knew nothing of the conditions that obtained 
outside Bombay city. I£ he did, he would not have brought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bill of this kind became law, continued Mr. Navalrai, institutions 
like the Om Mandali would receive the fullest encouragement. Then, they should 
bid farewell to domestic peace and harmony. Mr. Sajorta took his stand on Hindu 
Shastras and quoted a number of Sanskrit verses in support of his thesis, that as 
marriage was a sacrament there could be no severing of that sacred tie even by death. 
Ninety-nine per cent of Hindu women themselves were opposed to the Bill, because 
they were convinced that it would disrupt Hindu society and culture. In the land 
of its origin, divorce was looked upon as an epidemic like smallpox, and a pest like 
the rinderpest. Sir Yamtn Khan, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League Party, 
said that though as a rule his party did not interfere in social measures which the 
Hindu community wanted to introduce in their own society, yet they would be 
untrue to their heritaze as Muslims if they opposed a measure embodying a prin- 
ciple which Islam had handed on as a torch to other nations in the world. Islam, 
he said, was the first to recognise the right of men as well as of women to separate 
if they could not live together and Protestant Christians had adopted that system 
and incorporated it in their law. Mr. Umar Ali Shah quoted verses from the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which, he contended, supported the theory that 
the right of divorce was exercised by Hindu women in the olden days. Maulana 
Zafar Ali, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League Party, said : “We are always 
on the side of right. When the Congress is in the right, we are with the Congress. 
If the Government are in the right, we are with them. Wherever we do not agree 
with them, we sit on the fence” (laughter). Because his Party was always on the 
side of right, they should suppers the principle of the Bill, even though the Party 
which brought forward the Bill was absent. The right of divorce was conferred on 
women 1,300 years ago by Islam. Christians did_not for a long time recognise that 
right. They said that marriages were made in Heaven : but marriages were really 
made in Gretna Green (laughter). So, Christians also eventually accepted divorce. 
Hinduism was now awakening after thousands of years and acespaing the principle 
which, as Mr. Umar Ali Shah had shown, had been followed by them in the 
Mahabharata days. Mr. M.S, Aney, Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, said that 
the institution of marriage could be considered either as a sacrament or as a contract. 
If it was a contract, then it should be fair to both the parties. On that basis, the 
privilege of divorce should not be given to women and denied to men as the 

ill sought to. But hia conviction was that Hindu marriages were a sacrament 
and the shastras did not recognise divorce. The Sanskrit language had no word for 
divorce in its vocabulary. There, undoubtedly, were castes rpg ce a who 
practised divorce, but it was a custom with no religious sanction behind it. The 
quotations given by Mr. Umar Ali Shah in support of the contention, that a woman 
was allowed to marry a second husband in the life-time of her first husband, 
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referred Rakshasa and Paisacha marriages, forced marriages, and would not afford any 
basis for legislation to deal with marriages that obtained in Hindu society now, 
when the girl on marriage took over the gothra of the husband. The absence of religi- 
ous sanction for the system of divorce D alaa Mr. Anvy, did not necessarily mean 
that this or any other reform should not be attempted. He did not mean that. 
But he looked at the position from a different point of view. Was Hindu society 
ready for this reform just now ? In attempting to answer this question, the House 
should remember that the legislature had some sixty years ago passed the Widow 
Remarriage Act. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of it? Very 
few, because, from his own experience he had found, that young men of maniiage- 
able age might talk on the platform in favour of widow remariiage, but would not 
themselves readily put it into practice. If that was the state of preparedness of 
Hindu soeiety, was it right that they should enact a law which would have the 
effect of adding to the number of women who, because they had been divorced, 
were in a state of enforced widowhood ? Mr, Aney procecded to refer to many 
defects in the Bill, such as, absence of a provision with regard to inheritance or 
the maintenance of the children of the divorced wife. With all his sympathy for 
Dr. Deshmukh’s objective, he had no alternative but to oppose the Bill. Mr. Azhar 
Al: said that Hindu males had no need for the right to divorce as they could marry 
as many wives as they desired. It was the Hindu woman that suffered aud hence 
ne ae Mr. Azhar Ali had not concluded his speech when the House rose for 
the day, 
ADVANTAGE OF PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


1st. SEPTEMBER :—Discussion was resumed on the Congress party’s resolu- 
tion moved during the Delhi session by Mr, Gadgil recommending ‘measures 
legislative or othcrwise to be taken immediately to prevent companies and concerns, 
the capital, membership, control or management of which is not predominantly 
Indian, from taking advantage of the protective tariffs imposed to foster industrial 
development in this— ea An amendment to the resolution had been moved 
during the Delhi session by Mr. Sathar Sazt to lay down that the companies which 
should be prevented from taking advantage of the protective tariff should include 
companies which did not employ all the Indian communities in due proportion in 
their serviccs. Mr. Sait this morning concluded his unfinished speech and after 
Mr. James had indicated the European group’s opposition to the resolution and 
the amendment, the Government’s attitude was pl re by Str Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, who made _ his first speech in the House and appeal- 
ed to the members to reject both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. Satt 
declared that the protected industries were being built up by the consumers among 
whom were members of every community in the country. The consumers, therefore, 
had the right to demand that the benefits made possible by their sacrifice should 
accrue to them and not wholly to a handful of people who held the key positions 
in the industries. Mr. F. #. James dealing first with the amendment declared that 
it was wholly impracticable and no Indian or British business could be run if the 
principles advocated in it were adopted. As for the resolution, the first question was 
whether the term “Indian’ intended to exclude all but the Indian nationals. If 80 
it was highly discriminatory and would diive all the British concerns and many 
Tudo-British concerns which were operating under the protective tariff wall out of 
business. It went beyond anything yet suggested either by the Nehru Report or 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the R. T. C. or any representations made 
by any Indian commercial body to that conference or the Joint Select Committee 
‘The European community, declared Mr. James, had always been prepared to align 
itself with the findings of the Fiscal Commission except the provision in the case 
of a public company that the proportion of directois which the Government miyht 
seis must consist of Indians. After quoting Mahatma Gandhi in su port Mr. 
ames said that resolutions such as the one before the House would force the 
community to look to the statutory safeguards for protection rather than to the 
poco of the people of the country, a process that was not in the interests of 
ndians or the Europeans. Ssr Ramaswamt Mudaliar, who was cheered as he rose 
explained the policy of discriminating protection which, he said, would be more 
happily phrased as on granted with due discrimination’. ‘The controvers 
over the question whether the foreign companies should be allowed to establis 
themselves under the tariff wall had been going on for the last 20 years. A great 
deal had been said about the consumer paying for protection and about the 
foreign companies walking away with the benefit of that protection. It looked as if. 
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the only object of granting protection was to give a certain amount of profit for 
investment of capital. That was one of the last considerations in granting protection. 
(Cheers.) Improvement in labour conditions, tiaining of Indian technical skill and skill 
in management and using of Indian raw products were even more relevant consider- 
ations, ‘The statement that foreign companies were walking away with carne Urents 
from protected industries was not exactly borne out by the constant complaints he 
had received since he took oftice. For example, the sugar industry was making very 
little profit. Furthermore, the indications now were that the Indian capital was not 
enthusiastic in coming forth to be employed in protected industiies. ‘The Indian 
capital was once again fighting shy of industrial investment. Referring to the 
amendment, the Commerce Member declared that to ask private companies to adopt 
a communal policy in regard to the employment of labour was beyond the power 
even of the Government of India, powerful as it was. He urged the House to reject 
the resolution and the amendment. ‘Lhe resolution and the amendment were there- 
fore lost without division. 
RELIEF IN INCOME-TAax 


The next resolution was moved by Sheikh Rafiuddin Ahmed Siddiqui asking 
that those who were compelled to pay employment tax in the province should be 
given relief of an equal amount in the income-tax payable to the centre and the 
amount so deducted should be written off against the province’s share of contribu- 
tions under the Niemeyer Award. The resolution supported by Mr. Nauman and 
Sir Yamen Khan and op yosed by the Fruance Membcr, Mr. Joshs and Mr. Aney was 
eventually withdrawn. ‘The mover and Mr. Nauman objected to the double taxation 
involved in the levy of employment tax. Mr. Nauman asked for adjustment of the 
taxation policy between the centre and the provinces and urged that during the 
interval the relief asked for should be given. 


Declaring that the resolution was unnecessary, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, said that the employment tax was either income-tax or it was not. If it 
was an incometax it trenched upon the central field and could not 1emain in 
existence. If it was not there was no reason for giving any telief at the expense of 
a province. The situation which the resolution purported to deal with was a situa- 
tion which could not arise. As 1egaids the larger question of overlapping of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a question to be dealt with by a conference of finance autho- 
rities. Jt was a problem for the courts to deal with and not for a conference to 
decide by a gentleman’s agreement. Mess1s. Joshi and Aney contended that there 
was nothing wiong in double taxation. Mr. Aney felt surprised that an elected 
member who understood the importance of provincial autonomy should ask the 
hare Government to foice a province not to exercise the powers given to it under 

e Act. 


Banpra Boat DISASTER 


A resolution by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai urging the Government to institute an 
enquiry into the Bandra Boat disaster at Karachi in which five Sindhi students lost 
their lives was rejected by the Assembly. The Commerce Member, on behalf of the 
Government, expressed inability either to institute an enquiry or to give compensa- 
sion to the relations of the victims. He said that the case was enquired into by the city 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval technicians and was futher enquired into by 
the Court of Admiralty in London which completely exonerated the pilot but 
censured the master of the ship which collided with the boat. Government could 
not do anything more after this verdict by the highest tribunal in the empire so far 
a8 naval cases were concerned. The House at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 


MORATORIUM IN RAILWAYS 


_ 4th. SEPTEMBER:—The Assembly agreed to-day by 43 votes to 20 to the 
Finance Member's resolution extending up to April 1, 1942, the moratorium in 
respect of the arrears of payments to the preciation Reserve Fund maintained 
for Indian Btate-owned railway and arrears of contributions to the general 
revenues, The resolution was opposed by the Muslim gue Party who insisted 
on an arse to be given the Government in the Louse that a committee 
of the House would be apoointed to go into the whole question of railway finance, 
One or two members of the Congress Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

ue Party against the resolution. ; : 
Str Jeremy Raisman, Finance member, in commending the resolution, recalled 
the rerolution on similar lines passed by the House in October, 1937, and explained 
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that Government had no option but to continue to treat the arrears to the Deprecia- 
tion Reserve Fund in the same way, as under that resolution, unless they were pre- 
pared to raise sums trom the general tax-payer to pay the amounts due to the 
provinces under the Niemeyer Order-in Council. As regards the arrears of contribu- 
tions to the general revenues, he explained that until the railways produced a 
surplus of the oider of four crores and a half, the question of paying these arrears 
would not arise. Sir Jeremy expressed his full sympathy with the eeune of many 
members of the House that the Separation Convention of 1924 was due for reconsi- 
deration. It was obvious that it had failed in many important respects. He knew 
that on the last occasion it was suggested that some change might be made before 
the question of continuing this moratolium came before the House. The Govern- 
ment had gone into the question but their examination had disclosed how complete- 
ly they were tied by the existing arrangement. He was prepared to undertake that 
the question relating to the Separation Convention and the question of evolving a 
more suitable system for the future would be gone into during the period of exten- 
sion of the moratorium, but until the period of five years under the Niemeyer 
Award ended, no departure from the existing practice could be made. 


Mr. ZL. C. Buss, on behalf of the European Group, gave reluctant support to 
the resolution as a temporary expedient. In his view, the moratorium and the 
cancellation were much the same thing and he did not quite understand the 
view that the millstone of these arrears should be carried forward in the hope 
that by some miracle it would be transmuted into gold aig eee 
A revision of the Separation Convention was imperative. Prof, anerjs 
criticised the “extravagance of the railways” while Sardar Sant Ssngh, after 
congratulating the Government on their new policy of trusting the House 
as exemplified by the statement of the Leader of the House, denounced the 
practice of cancellation or repudiation of debts. Mr, Azhar Al. considered that the 
railways were being mismanaged. Mr. Nauman suggested that a committee of the 
House should be appointed to go into the whole question of railway finance. Mr. 
Josht thought that the Depreciation Reserve Fund has been built upon an extravagant 
scale and when too much was hoarded, the natural tendency was to raid the hoard. 
The real sufferers were the railway employees who, he declared, were denied their 
due share by way of waves. Maulana Zafar Als refused to accept the principle of 
repudiation of debts. Mr. Jinnah declared that unless the Government accepted the 
proposal for a committee of the House, he was unable to support the resolution. Sir 
Jeremy Rassman, in rere to the debate, thought that the discussion had ranged 
over a field which would be mote suitable to the debate on the railway budget. 
Here was one large Government Department with which certain financial arrange- 
ments had been made. As a result of experience, both the civil and railway sides 
now agreed that certain adjustments should be made in that arrangements and he 
could not for the life of him sce how the principle of repudiation of debts was 
involved in that. The Llouse carried the resolution by a majority. 


Census BIL 


The House passed the Census Bill, the Indian Salt Act (Amendment) Bill, the 
Civtl Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Tea Cess Act (Amendment) 
Bill and referred to a Select Committee the Brll to amend the Indtan Ratlways Act. 

Mr. J. A. Thorne, Home Member, moving the consideration of the Census Bill 
said, “I take it as a good omen that the first Bill that should come up for consi- 
deration by this Mouse after the declaration of war yesterday should he one that 
presupposes a state of peace and sccurity in India and, in fact, throughout 
the world. May I express the hope that victory and peace will be achieved in time 
for us to complete the preparations necessary for the Census of 1941 ?” 
The Indian Census, he continued, was a remarkable achievement both in 
the magnitude of the population to be dealt with and in the lowness of the cost 
at which the enumeration was made. It was in fact a great national effort. Experts 
have commended the high level reached by the Indian Census. 


Dr. Banerjee moved for the reference of the Bill toa Select Committee 
ind was supported by Sir Henry Gidney, Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. Aney. They 
~winted out that many inaccuracies existed in the last Census and they 
ipprehended that deliberate inaccuracies might be more in the coming 
vensus a6 a result of the unhealthy zeal of communal enumerators trying 
© represent the number of one particular community as larger than they actually 
yere and there was no means of checking the accuracy because the returns were 
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confidential and no one had access to them. The Home Member, replying, said 
that the communal suspicions appear to have been engendered during the last 
few hours. No members had aprarently thought of them bee oualy because 0 
amendment to deal with the possibility of a communal danger had been tabled. 
As regards the confidential nature of the returns, he referred to the attempts that 
had been made to have the Census records produced in courts to prove or rebut 
alibis ( Laughter ) and said it was in order to prevent these abuses that the returns 
should be kept entirely confidential. The Select Committee motion was rejected 
without a division and the Bill was passed without an amendment. ‘Ihe House 
then adjourned, 


DEFENCE OF INDIA BILL 


6th. SEPTEMBER :—In accordance with the announcement made yesterday Sir 
Zafrutlah Khan introduced to-day the bills embodying the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances. The Defence of India Bill provides special measures to ensure the public 
safety, interest and defence of British India and for the trial of certain offences. 
It repLenueet the provision of the Defence of India Ordinance issued on Sunday 
night. 
INDIAN TARIFF ACT AMEND. BILL 


Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a bill to make good 
the defects in the Indian Taiff Act of 1934 and to validate the levy and collection 
of duty on the import of wood pulp under the two Tariff Bills passed at the Delhi 
session this year. The Muslim League Party walked out of the House as a protest 
apainst what was regarded as ‘an uncompromising attitude’ of the Government 
spokesman. Mr. Azhur Alt,a member of the party, desized to move an amendment 
to clause 3. of the Medical Diplomas Bill, laying down conditions for excludin 
from practice British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or India who hol 
diplomas granted in the United Kingdom on the ground of inadequacy of such 
diplomas. The amendment sought to provide that knowledge of the vernacular of 
the place where he intends to practise be made one of the conditions whereon such 
practitioner should be permitted to practise in India. The Leader of the House, 
Str Zafrulla Khan objected to the amendment on the vround of want of suilicient 
time. The Chair disallowed it. The League party thereupon opposed the whole 
clause 3 which, was however, passed by a majority. 


ARBIFRATION BILL 


Sir Zafrullah Khan’s motion to refer the Arbitration Bill to a select com- 
mittee was passed after a brief debate in the course of which the mover stated that 
if the Congress party returned to the House before the end of the current session, 
it was his intention to move for the inclusion of their representative in the select 
com mittee. 


ApJ. MoTioN—THE CHATFIELD REPORT 


As there was no other business on the order paper the House agreed to take 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjournment motion on the Govern- 
ment decision on the Chatfield report. Sir Raza Als, moving for the adjournment 
of the IIouse, declared that the report of the Chatfield Committee caused grave 
discontent in India from end to end. It was an ex-parte report produced behind 
the backs of Indians. In the war that had started India was asked to do all she 
could to help Britain. But what the Government had done to ual India and 
make her self-sufficient in matters of defence so that she could defend herself 
and help Britain and other parts of the globe ? No doubt she had made a gift 
of 34 million unds but it was not a large sum compared with the expenses of 
modern war. Sir Raza complained that the committee made no recommendations 
regarding Indianization. He also criticized the Government of India’s policy of exclu- 
sion of Indians from key positions in defence matters. Mr. F. E. James referred 
to the fact that the committee had invited all Indians, who wanted to give their 
views to appear before them and invitation had been accepted by those who took a 
realistic view of India’s defence problems. The committee did make use of the 
cooperation of such Indians. Indianization, however, was not within the committee’s 
terms of reference, As regards consulting the House, Mr. James said that in military 
moatters there was such a thing as secrecy to be observed and it would have been 
the ghar of folly if his Majesty’s Government had agreed to make the recommenda- 
tions of the committee a subject of party politics in India. The British Government 
which was making a gift of £34 millions to India had not consulted ite Parliament 
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before deciding to make the gift. He beazged of the members to take a realistic view 
of the times. Sir Zafrullah Khan, Law Member, said that he wished that in all 
matters of dispute in which he was involved he could get an ex parte decision so 
entirely in his favour as the one against which Sir Raza Ali was complaining. 
Matters dealt with in the decisions on the Chatfield report were matters of a kind 
on which the executive Government should take responsibility upon themselves, Sir 
Zafarullah declared. They were not matters which could be placed before the lepis- 
lature. The British Government undertook the responsibility of providing for the cost of 
modernizing the Indian army because Indian resources were not equal to the demand. The 
British Giovernment had undertaken that responsibility without consulting Parliament. 
Sarder Sant Singh sought the elucidation of two avery irreconcilable state- 
ments made in the committee report. firstly, that if Indian troops were employed 
beyond India’s borders in the defence of India, then Indians would bear the ordinary 
cost ; and, secondly, that troops would not be employed outside India at the cost of 
Indian revennes. ‘he declared sum granted by the British Government should be 
spent in building armament factories and allied industries in India. Mr. C. M. G. 
Ogilvie, lefence Secretary, observed that it was rather difficult to criticize a gift 
such as the one given by the Biitish Government and he sympathized with the sup- 

orters of the motion who found themselves in difficulties, ‘We are now at war and 
in order to assist us to play whatever part we may have to play we received this 
large measure of help’. Replying to Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. Ogilvie explained that 
in accordance with the decisions on the report India’s liabilities for external defen- 
ce had been limited to the smallest extent possible. Iudia’s commitments with 
regard to troops that might be called up in main at India’s outer bastions had been 
limited to about one-tenth of the forces she maintained. If forces in excess of this 
percentage were required to be used for external defence she should not be called upon 
to pay for them. As regards the expenditure of money, Mr. Ogilvie said that much 
material must of course be from England, It would not be permitted to issue 
tenders in India for the purchase of light tanks (laughter), but whatever could be 
produced in India would be used. The existing ordnance factories would be extend- 
ed to the utmost possible extent and everything would be done to enable them to 
produce more. Weal As it was now the hour at which the WHonse azreed to 
terminate the debate and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talked 
out. 


Recommendations of the Chatfield Committee 


The substance of the main recommendations of the Chatfield Committee re- 
port is published in the form of a despatch from his Majesty’s Government to the 
Viceroy. It contains 15 pargraphs of a close review of the present position of the 
Army in India and the PrOpore for organizing, equipping and maintaining the 
forces in India in accordance with modern requirements, The proposals affect the 
Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of India. 


It is stated that to bring the equipment and organization of the defence forces 
in India into line with modern conditions, both internationally and technically, 
India requires a capital sum of 41 crores. The first outstanding fact of this despatch 
is a free gift of 334 crores by the Government of the United Kingdom and a loan 
of 11 crores free of interest for the next five years. — 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the establishment of British 
troops in India by about 25 per cent. of that obtaining on July 1, 1938, which 
comprises two regiments of the cavalry, an equivalent of three regiments of the artil- 
lery and six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attached to that magnificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces upto the standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
and adjust her strategical plans to the conditions obtaining in the world today. 


The despatch from his Majesty’s Government on the Chatfield report reviews 
the background of its appointment and enquiry and says that the committee consi- 
dered the suggestion that it might be similar, cheaper and more effective to maintain 
separate specialized forces for purposes such as frontier watch and ward and _inter- 
nal security. They concluded, however, fer many reasons the suygestion could not 
be supported. Based on these and other conclusions, the committee recommended a 
thorough-going scheme for the re-equipment of all branches of the service. One of 
the most important features of the proposal is the mechanization of the bulk of the 
cavalry and of the first line transport of a large portion of the infantry, with 
the object of greatly increasing the mobility of the units. With the increased efficie- 
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ney and mobility afforded by modernization, it becomes possible to provide equal 
security with fewer troops, though it has to be recognized that the maintenance costs 
of modernized units are higher. 

The Committee carefully considered these factors in relation to the defence 
requirements of India and to the need for keeping the maintenance cost of the 
army within the compass of what India can afford. 

The total reduction of British troops as measured with the establishments on 
July, 1, 1938, is approximately 25 per cent. In this connection, it has to be remem- 
bered that while the reduction of British units on the Indian establishment implies 
their transfer to the Home establishment and consequently their retention as part of 
the available combating forces, the reduction of Indian units must be absolute in so 
far as they can be employed at the coat of non-Indian revenues, in overseas sta- 
tions, 

DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY IN INDIA 


1. The basis of distribution of the army in India will be—(a) Frontier defence 
(b) Internal security (c) Coast defence Ya) General reserve (e) External defence 
troops. 

MODERNIZED UNITS 


2. Types of modernized units will be as follows :— 

British and Indian cavalry light tank regiments—equipped with light tanks 
and armoured carriers for reconnaisance. 

Indian cavalry armoured reziments—equipped with light tanks and armoured 
cars. 
Indian cavalry motor reziments—provided with motor transport for conveyan- 
ce of personnel who will normally be on foot, 

British and Indian field artillery regimonts—all regiments are to be mechanized 
and in due course equipped with twenty-five-pounder guns. 

Sappers and Miners units—with mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian infantry battalions~armed with rifles, brens and two-inch 
mortars and fully mechanized first line transport. 

Units on the north-western frontier will retain a certain proportion of pack 
mules. 

AIR FORCES 


or 3. The air forces in India will be re-equipped with modern aircraft ag 
ollows :— 

Bomber squadrons—Blenheims. 

Rae Cooperation Squadrons —Lysanders. 

Bomber transport squadrons—Valentias. 

The Indian Air Force squadron, at present being formed is expected to be 
complete by the end of 1940. 

Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at certain ports. 


RoyaL INDIAN NAvy 


4, The following new vesssels will bo ordered for the Royal Indian Navy. 
(2) Four ‘bittern’ class escort vessels. (6) Four ‘mastif’ class trawlers. 
The /ndus and the Hindustan will be re-equipped with new armament. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES 


5. In order to make India as far as possible self-sufficient in the supply of 
munitions in war the existing ordnance factories will be expanded or reconstructed. 
Where necessary, entirely new factories will be built. 

Announcing that his ety Government consider that the Committeec’s pro- 
posals should be accepted, subject only to a few minor modifications, the despatch 
pays: ‘In reaching this conclusion his Majesty’s Government have taken full account 
of the heavy capital cost involved; which has been estimated at some 34.33 millon 
sterling or over 45 crores of rupees. His Majesty’s Government have accepted that 
this capital expenditure cannot be found out of the resources available in India. 
They, therefore, propose to seek the authority of Parliament for its provisions fiom 

1e Home Exchequer’. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would be required for the completion 
of the modernization plan, and the provision of the total capital sum would accord- 
wey be spread over this period. Of the total amount three quarters would be pro- 
vided as a gift while one quarter would be advanced by way of a loan. The interest 
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on this portion would however, be entirely remitted for the first five years ; there- 
after interest would become payable together with the instalment of capital. 

Continuing, the despatch refers to ‘the paneile hitherto accepted’ that India 
should be responsible for a ‘minor danger’ while Great Britain should be responsible 
‘for a ‘major dangey’ of attack by a great Power upon India or upon the Empire 
through India. ‘Modern developments have, however, clearly shown how vulnerable 
India is to attack in other forms than those that were envisayed when the principle 
was first laid down. fSuch attacks, if they should ever mature, would so vitally 
affect India’s own well-being that they would demand immediate cooperation in 
effective measures for India’s defence. In such cases India’s defence would purely 
be effectively and economically assured by cooperation in the defence of points out- 
side India strategically essential to her security. Thus the Committee have recom- 
mended a yencral principle that the forces maintained by India should be adejuate 
not merely for the narrower purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist in 
maintaining what they describe as ‘India’s external security’, and further that India 
should acknowledge that her responsibilities cannot, in her own interest, be already 
limited to the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

Finally, the despatch says: The scale of forces recommended is intended to be 
adequate, though not more than adequate for India’s purely local defence tozether 
with a margin if need be for her external defence. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the Committee have made out a convincing case for other proposals 
and they hope that the principles advocated by the Committee will commend them- 
selves to the Government of India and to all who are prepared to take a realistic 
view of India’s defence requirements in modern circumstances. 


DEFENCE OF INDIA BILL (CONTD.) 


8th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly spent the whole time today in discussing 
the motion of Sir Zafrullah Khan, Yiaw Member, that the Defence of India 
Bill be taken into consideration together with the amendments suggesting the 
reference of the Bill to a sclect committec. Sir Zafrullah Khan, moving his 
motion, observed that the wide powers given by the Bill were essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war and to control the disloyal and mischievous 
tendencies which might cause serious damage to India’s ability to help in the 
prosecution of the war. The Bill was largely based on the Act of 1915 passed to 
meet a similar emergency with certain adaptations rendered necessary by the 
present state of affairs. ‘Two or three motions had been tabled for the reference 
of the Bill to a select committee, he proceeded, but many on the Government 
side were bearing an extremely heavy burden and the consideration of time 
at this stage was particularly a weighty one. He was not asking the House to 
mass the Bill by the afternoon. Though it was an emergency measure the 
louse nevertheless was entitled to discuss it and scrutinise the provision but it 
would not be in the best interests to insist upon the measure being sent to a_ select 
committee, Mr. Chaudhury and Mr. E£-sak Sait moved their amendments to 
refer the Bill to a sclect committee. Mr. meer declared that the countr 
had no hand in the declaration of the war and the House had not been eonealted. 
The Chatr held that the discussion of the merits and the genesis of the war was 
not relevant. Mr. Chaudhury urged that the select committee should, among 
other points, consider whether the Bill should come into force in the country unti 
there was actual war within her boundaries. The committee should also consider 
whether any statements made in India against the allies should be punished as 
the Bill sought to do. Mr. ssak Satt said that the Muslim League party was 
willing to concede that the Government of India should take such measures as 
were necessary for the defence of India and for the successful prosecution of 
the war, but there was a possibility of the wide powers given by the Bill being 
misused; hence the motion for a select committee. He added that it was not 
a dilatory motion, his only anxiety being to ensure that the Bill should serve 
for which it was meant and should not go beyond. Mr. <Atkman, leader of the 
European group, said that he was not certain that reference to a aclect _com mittee 
would not expedite the passing of this Bill. Keferring to the Bill, he said that the 
ordinance on which it was based indicated how much better prepared the Covern- 
ment of India was as compared to 1914. India’s future was bound up with the 
future of the Empire, France and liberty-loving countries and her effectiveness of 
defence, manpower and supplies were therefore of the greatest importance. He 
was glad that the Government were alive to the annie: of profiteering. Sardar 
Sant Singh declared that the only consideration was whether the powers demanded 
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by the executive would rightly be used and he wanted an assurance, He 
asked that the rules under the Bill should be embodied in the Bill itself. 
He added that no harm would be done if the select committee took time to 
consider the measures fully and eliminated all objectionable features. Mr. F. £. 
James said that after the assurance given by the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League the Government should reconsider their attitude to the motion for reference 
to a select committee. He accepted the desirability of saving time, but he 
hoped that the Government would appreciate the value to them and to the countr 
of carrying all communities in this country with them. Sir Yamtn Khan bai 
that there was full and whole-heared cooperation from non-official benches on the 
issue of war and such cooperation demanded reciprocal cooperation from the 
Government. aA little delay by the select committee would not be waste of time. 
Mr. N. M. Josht made the only speech of the day opposing the Bill outright. 
He declared that it was premature and too wide in scope and that a consequence 
of it would be that the activitics of the working classes in the country would 
be severely restricted. Those who studied the life of the working classes knew 
that their ly Sr did not rise with a rise in the cost of living which had areany 
begun to be felt with a ‘ise in the prices of commodities. Sir Zajrullah sai 
that he did not like to rake up bitter memories but the sufferings of the Punjab 
to which Sardar Sant Singh referred occurred under the martial law ordinance 
which had been issued because the province was declared to be in a state of 
rebellion and one section of the people were at lovgerheads with the Government. 
That position did not exist today and that was not the position with which the 
present Bill was intended to deal. If Sardar Sant Singh wanted an 
assurance of the kind Mr. Churchill gave in Parliament Sir Zafrullah Khan 
was prepared to give. Hle read the words of Mr. Churchill expressing ho 
that the powers to curtail many valuable rights and liberties in emergency would 
rest in the hands that would not abuse them but would cherish them and _ that 
we looked forward to the time when those liberties and rights would be restored to 
the people. He was grateful, Sir Zafrullah proceeded, to the members who had 
given the assurance regarding the expeditious passage of the Bill after it had 
emerged from the select committee. On the basis of that assurance that having 
regard to the time at their disposal the Bill would be treated asa special case he 
was willing to accept the amendment for reference to a select committee (cheers). 
But if there was any use at all in referring it to a select committee it would be 
absolutely impossible to report within 48 hours as Mr. Chaudhury wanted. Mr, 
Essak Sait’s amendment giving time up _ to Beds 15 was more practicable but 
the personnel of the committee would need to include two more official members. 
The mover of the amendment agieed to their inclusion. The House agreed for 
reference to the select committee. 


OFFICIAL BILLS PASSED 


The House next passed two official bills, one amending the Tariff Act and the 
other amending the law of evidence in respect of certain commercial documents 
as reported by the select committee. The first was moved by Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, who sought to make good certain defects in the law 
which were brought to light by a scrutiny of the Indian Tariff Act Amendment 
Bills passed at the Delhi session and to validate the levy and collection of duty 
on atari wood pulp for the period from Ist to 20th April. The amount 

g. 22,000 and if 


was the amendment was not passed it might have to be 
refunded. 


H. E, the Vieeroy’s Address 


The Assembly at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 11th. September, 
when 4H. EH. the Viceroy addressed a joint session of both houses. 
_His Excellency said : ‘Gentlemen, I have in the first place to read to you a 
acious message to India from his Impcrial Majesty the King-Emperor which I 
have just received and which I think can most appropriately first be announced 
in the presence of the Central Legislature :—It is as follows : 


“In these days when the whole of civilization is threatened, the widespread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken arms has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to me. I also value most highly the many and generous offers 
of assistance made to me by the Princes and people of India. I am confident that 
in the struggle upon which I and my peoples have now entered we can count on 
the sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in the face 

13 
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of the common danger. Britain is fighting for no selfish ends but for the maintenance 
of a principle vital to the future of mankind—the principle that relations between 
civilised states must be regulated not by force but by reason and law so that men 
live free from terror of war, to pursue happiness and well-being which should be 
the destiny of mankind.” 

‘The message is signed by his Majesty’s own hand. 


RUTHLESS GERMAN ATTACK 


‘We are all of us by now only too familiar with the circumstances in which 
Germany has attacked her neighbour state. We have seen even in a week that has 
elapsed since the outbreak of war the spirit in which that war is likely to be waged 
by Germany’s rulers. We have seen a ruthless onslaught upon Poland without a 
declaration of war ; the sinking without warning of the liner Athenia and loss of 
life that has followed ; complete and cynical disregard by rulers of the German 
people of those principles, the establishment and maintenance of which has been 
the general object of civilised mankind in past years. It is clear beyond any 
question in the present circumstances that, hateful as the idea of war may be to 
us, wo and the nations associated with us are left with no alternative. There is no 
means of replying to an unprovoked and wanton onslaught that has been made on 
a peacelul country but by resorting ourselves to force. But in resorting to force 
we can at least do so with confidence as to purity of our motives, and as to unself- 
ishness of considerations which have led us to our decision. I need not to-day 
enlarge on the importance of the issucs. All of you are familiar with them. But 
I would again emphasise the impossibility which confronts us in the face of repe- 
ated breaches of faith, breaches of honourable understanding over the past year or 
more, of trusting the word of the rulers of the German people—a point which the 
Prime Minister forcibly brought out in his recent address to Germany. Nothing 
could be more damning than the plain recital of the fact. We have been assur 
time and again that Germany had no further territorial ambition in Europe and 
that assurance has been repudiated on every occasion on which it has suited the 
rulers of Germany to repudiate it. 


BROKEN PLEDGES 


‘We have been assured that Germany would respect the Treaty of Locarno ; 
that she had no designs on former Czechoslovakia ; that she was concerned only to 
restore to Germany the Sudeten fringes of Czechoslovakia and had no designs on 
Czechoslovak centre of the country ; that she did not aim at the incorporation in 
her territories of citizens of any non-German nation or race ; that she did not 
contemplate the annexation of Austria ; that she had no designs on Poland, for 
many years in the difficult post-war period a trusting friend bound to her by trea- 
ties of alliance. That long list does not exhaust the tale of German pledges 
puntely given in the most binding and most sacred fashion. Not single one of 
those pledges has been honoured. Each one of them has been broken with the entire 
disregard for those standards of truth and international morality on the basis of 
which alone the world can hold together or hope to prozress. And those breaches 
of faith have becn not merely a breach of faith. They have represented the denial 
of justice ; a refusal to recognise any guiding principle save that of force ; a com- 
plete and cynical disregard for the principles that regulate intercourse of nation 
with nation ; an anxicty to turn to the fullest advantage the absence of preparedness 
of those nations who had believed in the sanctity and in the sacredness of the under- 
takings given on behalf of a great nation by rulers of that nation. 


APPEAL FOR UNITY 


‘Now that decision is taken now that it is clear that no course other than 
armed resistance will enable us and countries allied with us to preserve the prin- 
ciple for which we fight, I would make only one appeal to-day. My appeal is one 
for unity. In the message which 1] have just read his Imperial Majesty has told us 
of the deep satisfaction caused to him by, in his own words, “the wide-spread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken up arms”, 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE 


‘Our task must be to indicate the principles at stake, to work together in the 
closest unity for the furthering of our common object. Nothing could be more 
significant than the unanimity of approach of all in India—Princes, leaders of great 
political parties, ordinary man and woman ; or than the contributions, whether in 
offers of personal service, or men or money, that have already reached me from the 
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Princes and people of India. There could be no more striking evidence of the 
depth of the appeal of the issues now before us. I am confident that, however 
difficult may be the days that lie ahead of us (and the teaching of history shows 
us clearly the folly of assuming in a struggle of the magnitude of the present 
that victory will be easy or that course of a campaign, whatever it may be, will 
be unchequered ) India will speak and act as one and that her contribution will 
be worthy of her ancient name.’ 


‘Gentlemen, in the circumstances such as those in which we are met 
together to-day you will not expect me to deal with matters of more ordinary 
interest which in the normal course would have figured in my address to the 
Central Legislature. I am certain that I shall be voicing tho wishes of all of 
you if I confine my remarks today to the war and to the issues that directly 
concern or arise out of the war. But I feel that it is only proper that I should 
express my own confidence that whatever may be the task that, as the campaign 
develops, may fall to the lot of our defence forees whether by sea, by land or in 
air the response will be one worthy of those glorious tradilions, fame and renown 
which are world-wide. They are already as you know represented overseas and 
our fighting forces can claim to be assisting at the very outset of war, in holding 
posts of vast and critical importance. To the civil population of the country 
and to the civil services whether at the centre or provinces, I would say that the 
past experience has shown the spirit in which we may anticipate their answer 
to the new call which is being made upon them and to the new tasks 
which they have to undertake. ‘These are anxious and difficult times in 
which heavy burdens personal as well as general must necessaily weigh upon 
all of us whoever and wherever we may be. I am certain that those burdens will be 
sustained in a manner worthy of our past, 


INDIAN DEFENCE 


‘Before I conclude my remarks to you today there are two matters, both of 
them arising out of the present situation, on which I would say a word. The first 
is the acceptance by his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India of the 
conclusions of the Chatfield Committee as expressed in a recently published sed hp 
That decision marks an epoch in the history of Indian defence. Great problems 
which confronted us in the matter of defence consequent on changes in the inter- 
national situation and development of modern armaments are now in a fair way to 
solution. They have been a constant concern of my advisers, and poucue of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, for many months past. The result of the 
deliberations which have taken place is on a broad view satisfactory in the highest 
degree. In particular, I am glad to think not only that improvements so essential 
at the present stage of the world’s history should be so far advanced, but that, 
thanks to the most generous measure of help which has been extended to us, the 
necessity of laying heavy additional burdens on the tax-payer has been avoided. The 

rofound significance of the decisions that have been taken lies in the fact that 

ndia—so largely an agricultural country which could never save at the cost of com- 
plete disregard to other calls, have hoped to make available vast sums of money 
necessary for re-equipment and modernization—has, thanks to the gift which she has 
received from his Majesty’s Government, been placed in the same position in relation 
to modernisation of her army as great industrial nations of the world. 


FEDERATION POSTPONED 


‘I will add only one word more in regard to our Federal preparations. Those 
preparations as you are aware are well advanced and much labour has been lavished 
on them in the last three years. Federation remains as before the objective of his 
Majesty’s Government ; but you will understand, gentlemen, without any elaborate 
exposition on my part the compulsion of the present international situation, and the 
fact that given the necessity for concentrating on the emergency that confronts us 
we have no choice but to hold in suspense work in connection with preparations for 
Federation while retaining Federation as our objective. Had we met in more normal 
times there would have been many other matters to mention to you today,—the 
position of Indians overseas ; various developments of interest and importance which 
are under consideration in the civil administration ; working of provincial autonomy 
and of the reformed constitution. But as I have already suggested I feel certain 
that at a time when the struggle which is raging elsewhere is upper-most in our 
thoughts this is a moment in which that emergency, and matteys directly associated 
With that emergency, must be of predominant and in a sense of almost exclusive. 
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empress Our trust must be that, under Providence the forces of right and justice 
will triumph, and that we may be able to take up again those interrupted activities 
on which we have been engaged for the furtherance of constructive work, of peace 
and of progress and prosperity of India. (Loud cheers),’ 


Pacific LOCOMOTIVE CoMM. REPORT 


After H. E. the Viceroy’s address the House resumed discussion on the Pacific Com- 
mittee’s Locomotive report. The House rejected without a division the Muslim League 
Party's amendment, moved by Maulvt Abdul Ghani, to Sir Andrew Clow’s motion, 
expressing the opinion that the purchase of 218 X class Pacific engines during 
the period 1925-28 without trial being given, “was unwarranted and a huge wastage 
of public money.” Maulvt Abdul Ghant, moving his amendment, criticised what 
he described as the “squandering” of money by the Railway Board in this and 
other instances notably in the purchase of a large number of cast iron sleepers 
which later were condemned as unfit for use. Mr. C. C, Mller, in expressing the 
European Group’s opposition to the ‘sweeping’ amendment, stressed the importance 
of a rigid adherence to the principle of “Safety First” in the purchaso of engines 
for Indian Railways. The Committee, he said, had found that the Railway ard 
were responsible for the purchase, without extended trial, of a class of locomotives 
which had proved unsuitable to the Indian track. In coming to this ,conclusion the 
Committee had taken into account the dilemma in which the Board had been placed 
with regard to standardisation and fuel economy, but the committee had neverthe- 
less found that the Board, by their decision to purchase the engines in spite of the 
strongly expressed advice of the consulting engincers, took a risk. Mr. Miller pleaded 
that the Government should give effect to the recommendation of the Committee for 
gtrengthening the link between the Mechanical Engineer and the Shed Staff and the 
establishment of a Research and Development Bureau. Str Abdul Halim Ghuznavt 
vigorously criticised the design and the initial and continued purchase of Pacific 
engines which, he pointed out, continued to be defective, although between 1929 
and 1938 no less than twenty major modifications had heen tried. The past, 
however, was past, and they had to discuss the future. He congratulated the 
Communications Member on taking up the recommendations of the Committee. 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrat ee that the Committee had virtually found that 
India had committed a mistake in not having her own factories for the manufacture 
of engines suited to her conditions. This lhe of the matter had, in his opinion, 
assumed greater importance, now that the European war might result in cutting 
off supplies of locomotive parts from abroad. Sir Zitauddin Ahmed elaborated this 
point further, and said that it was now a practical proposition that India must 

e made self-supporting in the matter of running her railways. If the war 
continued for a considerable length of time, the railways in India might come 
to a standstill unless the Railway Board started manufacturing engines in India. 
And in manufacturing them here, the prime consideration must be safety. 
pe was not of great importance just now. Railway Board must no_ longer 
follow a policy which, he thought, was similar to that of a man who first 
purchased a saddle and went about in search of a horse to suit it. (Laughter). 
Maulana Zafar Als declared that responsibility had not been brought home 
against the individuals responsible for the continued pucks of the engines 
in question. The public would never be satisfied until action was taken against 
those who had played ducks and drakes with public money. Action could easily 
be taken by the Railway Board in this matter if it applied the same rigid 
standards of conduct as were applied in the case of a Divisional Traffic Manager 
who was sacked because he was thought to have wrongly used his power to issue 
passes. Sir Andrew Clow, replying to the debate, referred to the remarks about 
the manufacture of locomotives in India. There seemed to be an impression that 
they were now taking up a subject which they could have taken up many years 
ago. This was not really a recommendation of the Committee. Sir Andrew said 

at the Committee had made certain observations on the making of locomotives. 
Circumstances, he proceeded, had changed greatly since the proposals were first 
put forward, particularly the cost of building engines abroad, oreover, there 

ad been big ehenecs since he moved the motion in the House last week. But 
what effect these would have on the 4 eth building of locomotives here, he was 
not prepared to predict. Sir A. H. Ghaznavi, the Communications Member said 
attributed to the Committee the view that the whole design was unsuitable. If 
that was so, he (the speaker) should have thought their advice would have been 
te scrap the lot and start a new design. But the Committee found that the 
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Pacific Engines design was on the whole justified. Referring to the amendment, 
which he opposed, Sir Andrew said that so far as the financial aspect was concerned, 
a very strong justification could be put forward for these engines. The issue was 
whether these enyines should have been purchased or whether engines of ot 
other type should have been parehased. in the place of the Pacifics. A muc 
larger nnmber of the obsolete types, they should remember, would have been 
necessary than the number of the type which was actually purchased. It was not 
a case of the engines not being needed. The charge might be laid against the 
ered Board of the day that they were unduly optimistic in their expectations 
of traffic, but if they erred in that respect, they erred in good company. He 
could think of a large number of projects, some non-official, some unfortunately 
Official, in those expansive years, which later on proved to be igh far from being 
gold mines. The Railway Board erred in the company of this House which in 
1922 recommended the purchase of engines worth ninety crores of ruyees which, 
he was told, represented about two thousand locomotives. Actually less than half 
of that number was purchased. Dealing with the question of responsibility for 
the purchases, Sir Andrew said, “It has always been a very difficult thing to 
judge one’s predecessors. Every man is a fool to his successor (laughter). The 
sensible things that we do call for no notice in future years, but mistakes we 
all make become evident to those who have to repair them.” For that reason, 
he had always tried to be tender in forming opinions about those who were past 
and gone. But the Committee themselves had made it clear that in their opinion 
there was an error of judgment in neglecting the warning of the consulting 
engineers and in proceeding with the purchase before trial of s0 many engines at 
one time. He felt that in matters of this kind, the Committee, with their 
knowledge and the close attention they had given to the task, were perhaps in a 
better position to judge than any member of the House, He was prepared to 
leave it at that. The amendment was lost, and the House adjourned. 


DEFENCE OF INDIA BILL 


14th. SEPTEMBER :—The Asscmbly held to-day a general discussion on the 
Defence of India Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Sir Mahomed Zafruliah, 
Leader of the House, moved for consideration of the Bill, after which Mr. A. C. 
Dutta and Sir A, H, Ghaznavi addressed the House. Sir Yamin Khan, giving 
eneral support to the Bill, urged the Government to agree to the Muslim League 
’arty’s amendment to delete the provision that it shall not be necessary to take 
down the evidence at length in writing dwing trials before Special Tribunals, That 
rovision, he pointed out, would lead to a conflict of views among judges of the 
‘1ibunals. He reiterated the Party’s assurance that no obstruction would he 
caused by them tothe passage of the Bill. Mr. N. M. Joshs reiterated his conten- 
tion that the woking classes would be the greatest suffereis if the Pill was passed. 
He had prophesied, he said, that the Ordinance would be uscd against the workin 
classes. That prophecy had come true. He had Jeaint that it had been us 
against the strikers at Digboi. Mr. ¥. E. James said that Mr. A OC. Dutta, 
Deputy President, was apparently not aware of what happened during the last war. 
Tt was a story of unpreparedness, incompetence and muddle. Surely the House did 
not want the Government of India to repeat that story. He, for his part, was glad 
that the Goveinment of India had not neglec its duty. The conditions, 
he proceeded, had vastly changed since the last war and in fighting a totalitarian 
State, totalitarian methods must be adopted. As for Mr. Datta’s argument_ that 
the Bill was one for the Defence of the United Kingdom and the Allies, Mr. James 
observed that the present war was not for the defence of one country or another 
but was in defence of a principle which was indivimble. Referring to Mr. Joshi’s 
opposition to the Bill, Mr. James said in peace time a Bill of this description would 
have met with the European Group’s stiong opposition but an emergency demanded 
drastic measures. Furthermore, the Bill conferred powers mostly on Provincial 
Governments. Mr. James protested against Mr. Joshi’s remarks against 
the Leader of the European community. That community was the first 
to volunteer and he assured the House that the members of the -com- 
munity would be the worst sufferers from the war. Giving his support to the Bill, 
Mr. James uiged the Government to take the - Halo care in framing rules, Dr. 
Banerjee declared that the repicsentatives of the different parties in the House were 
not satisfied with the a of the Bill, firstly, because the Select Committee 
had acted in too much hurry, having spent only one day on the Bill, and secondly, 
because the Covernment had adopted an unbending attitude, as revealed by Sardar 
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Sant Singh in his minute of dissent. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, replying to the 
debate, said that the provisions of the Bill were undoubtedly drastric but that was 
in order to meet a situation the like of which had never arisen before. He hoped 
that thosc who would be invested with powers under the Bill would use those powers 
with discretion, humanely and in such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon- 
venience. (Mr, L. K. Mattra: It is only a hope. It is not an assnrance.) Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah said that if by assurance was meant a guarantee here and 
now, it would not be honest to give it. It was undoubtedly the Government's 
intention and design that these powers should notin any manner be abused 
(Cheers.) Referring to Mr, Datta’s criticism, Sir M. Zafrullah asked if it meant 
that the Government should wait till those circumstances which, according to Mr. 
Datta, necessitated the Act of 1915, arose before the Government took action to deal 
with them, He should have thought that the Government deserved approval 
and praise for their action on this occasion. He reminded Mr. Datta, however, 
that even on the last occasion, before the Defence of India Act of 1915 was enacted, 
as many as six O:dinances had been issued to deal with the situation. Mr. Datta 
seemed to contend that the Government of Jndia could do whatever might be 
necessary to secure India against direct aggression but the moment they set out to 
do something to help Great Buitain and the Allies, that would be objectionable. 
Did Mr. Datta suggest that the defeat of Great Britain would have no effect on 
the defence of India ? The House agreed to Sir Mahomed Zafrullah’s motion. 


The House then took up the consideration of the Bill clause by clause and disposed 
off 24 out of 74 amendments, All amendments considered to-day related to Clause 2 
of the Bill, and were all rejected without division with the exception of one moved 
by Mr. Lalchand Navalrat, which was accepted by the Government. This related 
to Sub-Clause 2 of Clause 2 which originally provided that the rules made under 
the Bill may empower any authority or person to make orders, By the amendment 
the word “person” was deleted and the clause confers powers only on “any 
authority.” During discussion of the sub-clause relating to the prevention of false 
reports without lawful authority or excuse. Dr. Banerjee moved an amendment to 
restrict the provision to reports spread knowing them to be false. The Law Mem- 
ber, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah, opposing the amendment, said that he would have 
the necessary words inserted in the 1ules to be made under the Bill. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 


HINDU WOMEN’S Divorce BILL 


15th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly by 32 votes to 15 rejected this morning 

Dr. Deshmukh’s motion moved at the Delhi session to refer to a select committee 
his Bill to give Hindu women the right to divorce. When the discussion on the 
motion was resumed this morning, Mr. Azhar Alt, supporting the Bill, asked why a 
rivilege, enjoyed by the women of all other nationalities, should be denied to 
indu women alone. He urged the Government at least to postpone voting on the 
Bill till the Congress party returned to the House. Mr. J. A. Thorne, Home 
Member, replying to the debate, made it clear that the attitude of the Government 
to the Bill as announced by Sir N. N. Sircar iu the April session, remained 
unchanged. Though he was not present in the House in April Mr. ‘Thorne said 
that he had read the report of the proceedings and had the advantage of listening 
to the speeches made in the present session. What struck him was that not a 
single Hindu, with the exception of the mover, supported the Bill. The only 
support had been from Muslims and the commendation of the people who in no 
circumstances would be subject to the provisions of the measure was one which 
could not receive as much consideration as the views of those who would be subject 
to its provisions. Dr. Deshmukh, Mr. Thorne said, did not profess to talk for the 
Congress party. He spoke for himself and a number of ple who desired to 
reform the law applying to Hindu marriage. They were therefore entitled to suppose 
that if the party’s views were expressed they would show the same disparity as had 
been shown in the views collected in the course of the circulation of the Bill in 
newspapers and in the House. Mr. Thorne claimed that there could be no unfair- 
ness in maintaining today the attitude which was so vigorously expressed by the 
leader of the House in last April. Mr. Thorne held that with this Bill out of the 
way there was a better chance for a more practicable measure. The Bill achieved a 
negative result in that they had some indication how it would not proceed and, if 
reformers who had the matter at heart now got down to produce a serious, consi- 
dered and comprehensive measure to deal with the subject of right of divorce for 
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Hindu women, the Government would not in any way be op to the principle 


. such ia measure and would examine it as they had examined this Bill strictly on 
its merits. 


New BILuts INTRoDUCcED 


Four Bills were introduced, three of which were sent for circulation and one 
referred to a select committee. Two Bills were introduced by Diwan Lalchand 
Navalrat. One sought to raise the age of consent to 18 for both males and females, 
and the other to amend the [ress and Registration of Books Act. It sought to 
control propaganda of a communal nature ‘which is generally attributed to an 
inferior section of the press.’ The Bill laid down that no person who had been 
convicted of offence of moral turpitude, or who has not passed at least matriculation 
should be permitted to make a declaration nor shall any such person edit a news- 
paper. The third bill was a clacib by K. B. Shatkh Fazal-Haq Piracha who 
sought to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act so as to remove inconvenience 
caused to pilyrims by inadequate space and lack of individual allotment to pilgrims 
in ships. Khan Bahadur Siddique Ali Khan introduced the fourth bill. It dec- 
lared that the properties of a Muslim dying intestate without heir devolved upon 
the Muslim community. The Bill was referred to a select committee. e 
Chatr, before putting the motion to vote, said that it was contrary to the 
established covention to introduce a Bill and refer it to a select committee 
at the same sitting of the Assembly. Nawab Stddique Alt Khan said that 
conventions had been broken several times in the past. Mr. M. S, Aney, 
though opposed to the principle of the Bill, was agreeable to have it referred to a 
select committee provided it was clearly understood that they would not be com- 
mitted to the principle of the Bill. He wanted the Government’s attitude. Sir 
Zafarullah Khan, Law Member, stated that as explaincd by Sir N. N. Sircar the 
jovernment regarded the Bill as ill-conceived, badly drafted and defective. The 
Bill also dealt with matters which were within the provincial sphere. He regretted 
that the mover had not taken advantage of the criticisms made by Sir N. N. Sircar 
on Sir Mohammad Yakub’s Bill but had brought forward an identical bill before 
the House. He, however, told that the objections raised against the provisions of the 
Bill would be removed in the select committee and he, therefore, would not Oppose 
the select committee motion. The motion was adopted. 


The Deputy President, Mr, A. C Datta’s three Bill were sent for circulation. 
Mr. Datta’s first Bill sought to amend the Contempt of Courts Act. Mr. Datta 
said that as the law stood one could not speak with confidence as to what 
constituted contempt of court. He said that his Bill, while preventing interference 
in the course of the administration of justice, sought to give perfect freedom to 
the press and to the public in the matter of comments upon judicial decisions. 
‘lhe Home Member did not oppose the motion for circulation. He, however, 
explained that attempts to define contempt of court bad been unsuccessfully made 
in the past. Eminent lawyers like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad had advised against 
defining contempt. 

The sccond Bill of Mr. Datta sought to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act. 
Mr. Datta explained that there had not been any improvement in the status of 
legal practitioners in the subordinate courts. The object of the Bill was to bring 
about the desired unification and autonomy in the legal profession. Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan did not oppose the motion for circulation. He explained tliat the 
Bill sought to place all categories of lawyers on one level, democratise the bar 
councils and take away the control of High Courts from the legal profession. The 
Government held that the Bill went too far and farther that the subject matter of 
the Bill fell within the concurrent list. The best course, therefore, was to obtain 
the views of the re Governments, judges of High Courts and the legal 
profession before the Bill was allowed to progress further. The circulation motion 
was adopted. 


The third Bill sought to amend the Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act 
and give the Hindu daughter the right of inheritance. Dr. Banerjee moved that 
the Bill be circulated. Mr. Thorne favoured the motion, but explained that it 
was too early to judge the effects of the Act which the Bill sought to amend. The 
Act was passed in 1987 and had already been amended once. Further succession 
came within the concurrent list and, therefore, the provincial Governments would 
be given full opportunity to express themselves before the Bill became law. The 
circulation motion was agreed and the House adjourned till the 15th. 
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AUTONOMY FOR BALUCHISTAN 


18th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr, Ghulam Bhtk Natrang moved a.__ resolution 
recommending immediate steps to establish Provincial Autonomy in Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces. Mr, Nairang said that the major part 
of Baluchistan was under British Administration and lovking at the history of 
that administration since 1879, when Baluchistan was acquired, one found that it 
had been dealt with from a strictly military and strategic stand-point. Important 
as its military and strategic position was, other considerations, declared Mr. Nairang. 
must not be lost sight of. The experience of Provincial Autonomy in the North- 
West Frontier Province, which like Baluchistan was a Frontier Province, was a 
point in favour of granting a similar political status to Baluchistan. His own 
personal experience of Baluchistan showed that the atmosphere there was one of 
suspicion and mistrust and autocracy in which spies overran the country, education, 
had made no progress and no public movements could be started. Mr. 0. K. Caroe. 
Foreign Secretary, replying, said that Baluchistan was a land of contrasts aud was 
made up, fairly of British Baluchistan, which was a Chief Commissioner’s Province, 
with a population of a little over one lakh, secondly, what were called leased areas, 
and thirdly tribal areas. The resolution could only refer to British Baluchistan. 
It was not at to his mind to think of establishing an autonomous unit in an 
area as small as a_ tehsil in British India. It was difficult to construct modern 
western representative institutions on the basis of tribal institutions which, at 
present, existed in British Baluchistan. There was no police in Baluchistan ; law 
and order was maintained by the tribes themselves ; crime was not punished in the 
way it was punished in British India. The revenue administration was based 
on assessment mostly in kind. The tribes themselves were taken into partnershi 
in running the administration. The Arms Act was not fully enforced. He coul 
not think of election meetings of men with rifles on their shoulders. (laughter), 
Was it wise, he asked, to break up the present system and introduce Provincial 
Autonomy ? The resolution was put to vote and negatived by 40 votes to 11. The 
House then adjourned. 


DEFENCE OF InprIA BIL. (CONTD.) 


19th. SEPTEMBER :—The Congress Nationalist Party continued today their 
fight against the provisions, numbering nearly 50, in clause two of the 
Wefence of India Bill defining offences and penalties regarding which the 
Central Government is empowered to make rules. ‘The party generally 
objected to the provisions of the clause on the ground that they were 
redundant because the ordinary law already contained similar provisions and also 
that they were excessively severe and went beyond the needs of the situation. 
Pandit L. K, Mattra moved for the deletion of the provision giving power to 
prohibit or regulate meetings, assemblies, fairs and processions. Sir Mahomed 
Zafruliah Khan, Law Member, intervening explained that in accordance with the 
settlement arrived at in the select committee the rule made under the sub-section 
had already been modified so as to make prohibition or regulation applicable only 
in the interest of public safety, maintenance of law and order and proper prosecution 
of war. Pandit Maitra contended that even so it was wunnecssary because the 
ordinary law gave ample power to meet these ends. Mr. A, C. Datta and 
Sardar Sant Singh supported the mover pointing out that some _ provincial 
Governments were already using the provision to stop processions and meetings 
though there was no disorder in the country. The amendment was lost by 45 to 
9 votes, the Muslim League Party remaining neutral. 


Prof. Banerji moved for the omission of the provinee empowering forfeiture 
of any p opty _in respect of which contravention of rules is made or attempted or 
abetted. He maintained that seizure and detention of such property provided for 
on the sub-clause was sufficient. Forfeiture would be excessive even for the 
prosecution of war. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah explained that the provision would 
apply not to property required for the prosecution of war but to property in respect 
oO — an offence under the rules had been committed. The amendment 
was los 


The , Congress Nationalists next attempted to remove the death penalty 
provided in clause 5 for contravention of any provisions of section two 
with intent to wage war against the King or to assist a State at war with his 
Majesty. Prof. Banerji moved an amendment and Sir Mahomed Zafrullah 
op it. Sardar Sant Singh supporting the amendment said that waging war 
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against the King was an offence against which the Penal Code had already made 
a provision. The death penalty for contravention of rules was, in his opinion, 
not a penalty which emergency tribunals, in view of the summary character of 
proceed dings and the aimosphere of emergency, could be expected to award after 
weighing all the issues calmly. Mr. M. 8, Aney further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no accused could have a proper trial before an emergency 
tribunal. The amendment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 


The provisions relating to special tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked by the party. An attempt was made to remove the power 
to include in the personnel of these tribunals magistrates of different aaron The 
main objection raised against these officers was that they were generally regarded 
as dependent upon the executive Government for their career and promotion and 
their inclusion in tribunals would ony mean substitution of rules of the executive 
for the rule of law. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, replying, pointed out that 
the objection raised were misconceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 
was in the hands of provincial Government. If provincial Governments were 
convinced, proceeded Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, that the ordinary machinery of 
law was adequate to deal with the situation there was no reason why special 
tribunals should be appointed by provincial Governments at all. Nor was it 
obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every offence for trial to these special 
tribunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals perhaps 99 per cent. of the 
offences under the Bill would, in the first instance, be tried by a single magistrate 
whereas special tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would be 
qualified to be a High Court dncee. The Nationalist Party’s amendments to this 
chapter of the Bill were negatived. 


The House agreed to the amendment moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
effect that in case of trials by special tribunals for offences punishable with death 
or transportation for life evidence shall be taken down at ie in writing. The 
Bill onpinally provided that only summary evidence shall taken down in all 
cases. ‘The discussion on the Bill clause by clause had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 20th. September, when eoudnuing their 
lone stand against the Bill the Congress Nationalist party made a strong demand 
for the right of ap against all sentences passed by special tribunals. Sardar 
Sant Singh, Mr. Aney and Diwan Lalchand Navalrat dwelt on the salutary 
check which, they said, the recognition of the right of appeal would exercise in 
emergency tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the fact that the Government had on 
the select committee accepted the principle of the right of appeal ayainst sentences 
of death and transportation. The Government, he said, had now only to extend 
the principle further and agree to concede at least the right of revision if they 
could not concede the right of appeal. Sir Zafrullah Khan, opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After safeguards such as 
provision for the appointment of special tribunals of at least one person qualified 

be a High Court judge had been included, the right of appeal would not 
improve matters, but would only prevent speedy justice. 


The House rejected, by 43 votes to 8, Pandtt L. K. Mattra’s amendment 
to lay down that the provisions of the Cr. P. C. regarding appeals shall apply 
to cases before special tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non-official members in their attempt to extend the right of apten. to persons 
sentenced to imprisonment upto ten years by special tribunals for such heinous 
offences as waging war against the King or assistance to enemies specified in 
Clause 5 of the Bill. An amendment with this object was moved by Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, but Sir Zafarullah Khan pointed out that in terms of the 
amendment as such, if passed, an appeal would lie against all sentences upto ten 
yeara, not merely sentences upto ten years for heinous offences referred to above. 


Sir H. P. Mody, Mr, Aney and Sir Yamtn Khan supported the object of 
the amendment and urged the Government to suggest a proper form which would 

free from the defect pointed out by the Law Member. Mr. Aney contended 
that an appeal against conviction on such charges was made not because the 
length of the sentence was too great, but because the accused wanted to clear his 
character. Eventually the House allowed the clause to stand over, pending further 
consideration by the Government. 


After lunch, on the motion of Sir George Spencer, Secretary, Legislative 
Department, the following agreed amendment was peed 


14 
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“A person sentenced by a special tribunal (a) to death or transportation for 
life, (b) to imprisonment for a term extending ten yoars undor section 5 of this 
Act, or under sub-section (4) of section 5 of the Indian Official Secrets Act of 
1923 as amended by section 6 of this Act shall have a right to earl 

The House also passed a compromise amendment providing that section 1 
of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining provisions of the Act 
shall come into force in such areas on such date, or datcs, as the Central Government 
may by a notification in the official Gazette appoint. 


Moving for the third reading of the Bill Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
referred to the improvements made both by the select committee and later by the 
House. He gave an assurance that it was not intended to use every one of the 
powers with which the Central Government and the provincial Governments were 
proposed to be invested until a contingency called for such use. Thougn power 
was given to provincial Governments to set up special tribunals it was not the 
intention of the Central Government and he was sure that provincial Governments 
would take the same view that special tribunals must not be set up as a matter 
of course. Tribunals need only be set up when the ordinary judicial machinery 
in provinces pe inadequate to deal with the Sa At 

Sir H. P. Mody, after congratulating the leader of the House on the spirit of 
accommodation he had shown, said that it was noteworthy that barring 
certain apprehensions about the scope and provisions the country as a 
whole had accepted the principle underlying the Bill. That he thought because in 
this country, more than in most other countries, a passionate sympathy was felt 
for all the oppressed nations. He hoped that in carrying out many purposes of the 
Act various committees would be set up and officials would be ane power under 
the Act to try to invite cooperation of the people and not procecd by the method of 
compulsion. He hoped also that no measure of importance would be undertaken for 
the exploitation of the country’s resources in industrial and commercial fields with- 
out consulting the interests concerned. 


Sardar Sant Singh criticized the drastic powers given by the Bill and said that 
the opposition of his party was based on the apprehension that these powers would 
be abused as the powers under the Defence of India Act of 1915 were abused. He 
hoped that Government would give an assurance that instructions would be issued 
as to the proper application of its provisions and that the Government would also 
realise that their responsibility was great in proportion to the wide powers taken 
under the Bill 

Sir Yamin Khan asked the Government to be careful that whenever the 
wanted to arrest public leaders they should not send a dozen machineguns. (Laughter. 
That would be quite unnecessary. He agrecd that this was the time to give Indians 
evcry a ag iy benefit and prevent profiteering and exploitation of labour. 

r. Aikman, giving the pupeor of the European group to the motion, trusted 
that the powers conferred on the Central and ovincial Governments would be 
exercised by officers administering rules with tact, discretion and commonsense. He 
supported Sir H. P, Mody’s plea that in matters concerning industrial and com- 
mercial interests industrial and commercial communities should be consulted. 

Mr. Ancy said that his objections to the Bill were, firstly, that it repeated the 
outstanding defects of the Act of 1915, secondly, that the new Act encroached in 
certain respects, upon the exclusive jurisdiction of provincial Governments and 
thirdly, that by this Bill the House was delegating wide powers to unknown per- 
sons to make and carry out rules. He wanted to know whether the provincial 
Governments had been consulted. 


Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, replying, reforred to Mr, Aney’s anxiety about 
eonsultation with the provincial Governments. Mr. Ancy seatned to think that 
consultation would have provided a ae ores If that was so there was a much 
bi per safezuard contained in the Bill. Almost entirely the administration of the 
Bill after it became law would be in the hands of the provincial Governments and 
he hoped that it would be some consolation to Mr. Aney. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah 
gave an assurance that the powers given by the Bill would be exercised with tact, 
iscretion and commonsense. Replying to the suggestion that in sponsoring the 
Bill he had abdicated his functions in favour of somebody else, Sir omed 
Zafrullah assured the House that in every respect in which he had been in charge 
of the Bill he had exercised his discretion wherever he was convinced that it 
ire nese: The House passed the third reading of the Bill and then 
journ 
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INDIAN Arm ForcE RESERVE 


2ist. SEPTEMBER :—Details of the proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve were given by Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, to-day, when he moved 
consideration of the Bill to provided for the discipline of the members of the 
Force. The proposal to form the Reserve Force had long been under 
eonsideration, said Mr. Ogilvie, but the lack of finance had been the wherewithal 
to ap ge aeroplanes. The object of the Reserve was to provide a force 
which, in time of peace—or_ when shall come again—would be similar 
to the Indian Territorial Forces, that is to say, it was designed to cater for 
civilian personne) who were skilled either in aviation or in the technical mainte- 
nance of aircraft, who would do their training in spare time and be called up 
periodically for intensive training. In time of war, they would be embodied 
and of course when the enrolment of the proposed Reserve which was shortly to 
begin was completed, they would at once be embodied for actual service for the 
period of war. During war time, Mr. Ogilvie said, members of the Reserve 
would be paid the same rates as the officers and airmen of the Indian Air Force. 
During peace—and it was perhaps looking rather a long way away to talk about 
peace now—they would be paid a small retaining fee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when called up for their period of training. The units would be Indian but 
there would be provision for seconding officers and airmen of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve in order that the skilled services of such men might not be lost. 
At present they would be designed for coastal duties and the units would, therefore, 
be recruited from flying and technical personnel living in or near the great ports. 
There would also be a unit stationed at Delhi. It was believed that this Reserve 
would be popular, to judge from the number of applications to join it which had 
already been received. In time of war, it would undoubtedly be a valuable asset 
to the country’s defence, and generally in time of peace, it would improve civil 
aviation by affording sf Laaret ory for persons to become expert in flying advanced 
types of machines and technical personnel would gain the practice of their own 
trade and learn the care and maintenance of aircraft, Mr. F. E. James welcomed 
the Bill heartily but expressed regret that it took the outbreak of war to usher it. 
He then put a series of questions to which Mr. Ogsivie replied as follows :—Firstly, 
with regard to machines, there was, he undeistood, no idea at present of con- 
mandeering machines belonging to Flying Clubs. The pilots would be trained on 
the Royal Air Force machines and they would be sent to anne camps for the 
purpose. Secondly, all Indians, including statutory Indians, would be_ eligible for 
recruitment or for commissions. Sardar Sant Stngh asked whether pilots alheady 
trained in the Aero Clubs would be eligible under the Bill, Mr. Ogslvee said that 
anyone who already had knowledge of flying would certainly be preferred to those 
who had not. Thirdly, Mr. Ogilvie observed, as regards Europeans, it was prope 
as he had already said, to second European members of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for service with them. The only other way in which Europeans 
could obtain service in units was by joining the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now do in this country for service with the Royal Air Force 
squadrons. The same also applied to Indian officers who, apart from these Reserve 
units, might be granted temporary commissions in the Indian Air Force proper. 
The Air Force, however, was small and there might not for some time be any 
considerable number of vacancies in it. Full provision had been made for the con- 
tinued training of these units and experienced fighting and technical personnel from 
both the Royal Air Force would be seconded to them. Finally, as regards the 
strength of this Reserve, said Mr. Ogilvie, it would amount to five units at present 
and it would depend not only upon the number of persons who volunteered or 
wished to volunteer for this service but also upon the number of service machincs 
which might be made available. The Bill was passed. 
OTHER BILLS PAssED 
_. The House passed the Brill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Bill further to amend the Insurance Act, and the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Oaths Act as reported Hk Bs Select Committee, and referred to Select Committee 
the Béil to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade marks, 
WoREMEN’s OOMPENSATION AMEND. BILL 
22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly's sitting to-day, which was expected to be 
brief, was unexpectedly prolonged by an interesting development in which the 
nominated members, perhaps for the firet time, left the Asscmbly and played a 
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decisive part while the official members remained neutral. The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Ramaswami Mudaltar's Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Sir Ramaswami explained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
complementary to the Act passed on September 3 by British Parliament known as 
the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act under which the Indian seamen, 
who received injuries on ships engaged in foreign travel and who now ran war 
risks, were to be compensated by the State. The Bill sought to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indian seamen were compensated by the State under these circums- 
tances the employers should be relieved of liability under the Workmen’s Com- 
sation Act. Some Indian seamen, added Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, had already 
ost their lives or had been injured in war risk areas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its profound sympathy to the bereaved. The Bill 
would have a retrospective effect as far as these seamen were concerned. Sir 
Raza Alt, moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruc- 
‘tions to report by Sept. 25, said that the members had no relevant material such 
as the British Act and added that if the Government pppoe: the motion and with 
their superior numbers defeated it, an no rsa would be produced in the country 
that the Government took advantage of the ‘misguided’ action of the Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Ramaswamt Mudaltar remarked that it was 
rather hard on the Government to be taxed with taking advantage of the absence 
of certain members when the Government was actually consulting the House. In 
view of the urgency of the matter he had two alternatives : to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House with the hope that it would co-operate and pass it quickly, or to advice 
the Governor-General to issue an Ordinance. He had taken the first alternative ; 
if a large section of the House insisted, he would not oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. But that would inevitably involve delay, perhaps until 
January. Therefore he would have to advise his Excellency to issue an Ordinance 
to cover the period till the Bill became law. Sir Yamin Khan supported reference 
to a select committee and said that while giving full credit to the mover for 
sympathy for Indian seamen and personally satisfied with the terms of the compen- 
sation scheme, the members of Opposition benches had also to satisfy themselves 
on many points, such as if the present war conditions did not involve double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not entitled to double compensation. (Laughter). 
Mr. F. E. James asked if the seamen injured in a ship within the Indian territorial 
waters, were entitled to compensation. Sir Ramaswamt replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. J, D, Boyle expressed his group’s preference for rule by legistation. Therefore 
he favoured speedy passing of the Bill. Mr. M@. S. Aney asked if, when the House 
had seized the subject, the Governor-General could constitutionally issue an Ordi- 
nance. Mr. F. E. James asked what would be the position of Indian seamen serv- 
ing in neutral ports. Sir Ramaswami said that he was advised that there was no 
difficulty in the way of issuing an Ordinance notwithstanding the Bill before the 
House. He added that the Bill did not deal with neutral ships, nor did the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which it designed to amend. He reiterated the 
assurance that the scheme of compensation under the British Act would not be 
less generous than the existing one. Sir Raza Ali’s amendment was pressed to a 
division and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only the Muslim er ko voted for it, 
the European nominated members voted against and the officials and Congress 
Nationalists remained neutral. The House rejected a number of amendments by 
Bir Raza Alt. On the third reading, Sir ‘Raza Ali said that the Government owed 
an explanation to the House why the Bill had not been brought before the House 
until jotentst: He should not congratulate the Government on their heroic 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a select committee. As for nomina- 
ted members he said that they had played hyena to the European Group tiger and 
the Government lion, (Laughter.) Sir Ramasmams Mudaliar, replying, conf 
to being mystified by the heat which Sir Raza Ali had engendered on the Bill 
when the speaker had hoped that he would have unanimous approval. Answering 
Bir Raza Ali’s question he stated that the Bill could not have been pain a earlier 
for the simple reason that the Act passed by Parliament was not received till two 
days ago and a cable correspondence then followed in order that he magne satisfy 
himself with regard to the provisions pomplenien tary to the Bill before the House. 
He did not know how the attitude of the vernment was open to objection. He 
made it clear what the alternatives were. Did Sir Raza Ali want the Government 
to vote for reference to a select committee and thereby vote for Ordinance rule 
instead of the ordinary rule of law ? (Cheers) The House passed the third read- 
ing of the Bill and then adjourned stne die. 


The Bengal Legislative Assembly 


Budget Session—Calcutta—6th. July to 13th. July 1939 
CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMENDMENT BILL 


There was a very large attendance of members when the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly reassembled at Calcutta on the 6th. July 1939 after a week’s recess to deal 
with the two amendments made by the Upper House to the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill. On the motion of the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for 
Local Self-Government, whohad piloted the Bill in the Assembly, the House 

teed to take into consideration the amendments made to the Bill by the Upper 

ouse. Mr. Charles Griffiths (Anglo-Indian) moved an amendment suggestin 
that eight councillors of the Calcutta Corporation be appointed by the Provincia 
Government, of whom three shall be members of the scheduled caste community 
and one an Anglo-Indian. The Bill, as passed by the Assembly, provided that 
eight councillors of the Corporation shall be appointed by the Government of whom 
three shall be members of the sheduled caste commuaity. The Upper House, by an 
amendment, had suggested that the number of councillors to be appointed by the 
Government be reduced from eight to four and that the provision for reserving 
three seats to be filled by nomination by the Government from members of the 
scheduled caste community be dropped. The debate on Mr. Charles Griffiths’ 
and other amendments was continued on the next day, the 7th. July when 
more than forty-eight amendments to the change made by the Upper House 
in the Bill reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four, 
were moved by the oe On behalf of the Government, the hon. Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved an amendment 
seeking to restore the original provision of the Bill, namely, that eight councillors 
shall be appointed by the Government, three of whom shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste Community. The rid bron proposed various ways as to how the 
four nominated seats, as sugges by the Council, should be distributed, and 
urged further reduction in the number of nominated seats. Opposition speakers 
launched a vigorous attack on the system of nomination to Municipal and local 
bodies. The amendments were under consideration when the Assembly adjourned 
till Monday the 10th. July when, on the motion of the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, it rejected the amendment made by the 
Upper House to the Bill, and stuck toits previous decision. In the Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, it was provided that the Government shall nominate eight councillors 
of the Calcutta eaeporaann of whom three shall be members of the Scheduled 
Yaste community. The Upper House, by an amendment, had reduced the number 
of councillora to be nominated by the Government from eight to four, and had 
also done away with the provision reserving three of the nominated seats for the 
Scheduled Caste community. A Krishak Praja Party amendment seeking to 
reduce the number of nominated members to two—one Hindu and one Muslim—was 
rejected by 116 to 64 votes. An amendment moved by a Scheduled Caste member 
of the Congress Party, urging that of the four members to be nominated by the 
Government as suggested by the Upper House, three shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste community, was rejected by 116 to 76 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicated to the Upper House, which met on the next day. 


HunGes STRIKE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


1ith. JULY :—After two hours’ heated debate to-day the Congress Party’s adjourn- 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Dum Dum Central 


Most of the time of the House on the opening day was taken up by an adjourn- 
ment motion moved by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal (Congress) to discuss the situation 
created by the action of the Magistrate in prohibiting protection work at Kurigram 
town (Rangpur) against the erosion caueed by floods in Dhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by 11 wotes to 76, after nearly two hours’ debate. During the debate 
certain remarks were made which created a deal of heat and commotion in 
the House. The proceedings of the House in relation to these remarks were later 
referred to the Privil mmittee by the hon. Speaker and the Press was asked 
not to mention it in 1, 
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Jail was ig hehe by 116 to 81 votes. The Congress Party, the Krishak Praja 
Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and some members of the Hindu 
Nationalist Party voted for the European Group and a member of the Hindu Nationa- 
list Party voted against the motion. The Maharaja of Mymensingh remained 
neutral. Moving the adjournment motion Mr. Harendranath Choudhury (Congress) 
said that he was soleine the public regret—the hegre of the man in the street— 
that politicals were still rotting in the jails of this province. He _ recalled 
Mahatma Gandhi’s negotiation with the Bengal Government in _ this 
connection, and said that Mahatma Gandhi understood the Government’s 
position to be that there would not remain a single political prisoner in 
jail after April 13, 1939. Either Mahatma Gandhi did not understand the 
Government position or the latter did not understand Mahatma QGandhi’s 
position. Proceeding, Mr. Choudhury said that the Government stood committed 
to a policy of release, and the public had a right to know why that policy had 
not been fully implemented by now. He recalled that the question of release of 
political prisoners had found a Bicone & prominent place, in the election programme 
of most parties, including the Ministerialists. But they found now that forty per cent 
of the youths were still rotting in jail, He said that the prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike, being driven to a state of despair. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
ex-Minister and Leader of the Krishak Proja Party, in puppoRane the motion, 
said that a large number Of political prisoners had been released. But he thought 
that this policy of releasing the prisoners in driblets had not been a wise policy, 
The question of release of political pone was not a party question. It was 
not a matter to be trifled with. These prisoners were not thieves, dacoits or 
robbers. They had been struggling for the freedom of their country. One 
might not agree with their methods, But hundreds and thousands of them 
had gone to jail to see that the people of this country were able to breathe the 
air of freedom, just like Englishman in England, and Germans in German 
(laughter from European benches). Mr. Ahmed turned to the European benches an 
said that this was not a matter to laugh at (cries of “shame, shame” from the Opposi- 
tion benches.) Concluding, he appealed to the Ministry to grasp this opportunity 
and release the prisoners as early as possible. Mr. Profulla Kumar Ganguly, 
ex-State prisoner, in his maiden speech, demanded ns a matter of right that 
political prisoners should be set at liberty, Speaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Mr. Curtis Miller said that some of these prisoners were convicted and 
sentenced for acts of violence and added that these were not certainly acts of 
patriotism. He said that the release of prisoners was a matter where serious 
principles were involved and where every single case required special consideration 
on its own merit. He thought that the very liberal policy which had been adopted 
by the Government and the immense care which had been bestowed on this question 
by the Government commanded the pb a _of the House and of the public. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, suppording the adjournment 
motion, repudiated the charges made against him personally by the Home Minister 
of breach of confidence in relation to the proceedings of the Advisory Committee, 
Mr, Bose maintained that no ban had been imposed by the decision of the 
Committee on any member. far less, on a member who had resigned his member- 
ship from ex ame to the public why he had done so. He denied the charge of 
dilatoriness levelled against the Congress Party in ene its representatives. 
On the contrary, he charged the Government with dilatoriness in announcing the 
personnel of the Committee. Mr. Bose said that nobody denied that these prisoners 
were guilty under this or that section of the Indian Penal Code. But the question 
was, whether the time was not ripe to release these prisoners whose only crime had 
been that their country’s freedom had been the dream of their life. He asked the 
House to remember that the real motive of their crime was love of menooit 
Replying to an interjection by a member of the Coalition Party, that these ple 
were ‘murderers’, Mr. Bose asked if anyone would maintain to-day that chael 
Collins, Kemal Pasha and De Valera were murderers. These prisoners, he said, 
had abjured the path of violence, and they should now be set at liberty to be of 
service to the nation. Replying to the debate, Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that in pursuance of their policy. they had already released more than three 
thousand detenus and a large number of political prisoners. The Government had 
appointed an mela | Committee to go into the question of the release of convicted 
Hitical prisoners. He would tell the House that, excepting in eight cases, where 


po : 
some restrictions had been rapores by the Government, in not a single case 
recommended and considered by the Government, had the latter failed to give 
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effect to the suggestions of the Committee. The Home Minister denied that love 
of country was the motive of the crimes of these terrorist prisoners. The Home 
Minister thought that the prisoners were actuated by motives of gain, retaliation, 
etc., and therefore no claim for preferential treatment could be maintained on_ their 
behalf. If motive was to be the consideration for the release of any class of 
prisoners, those convicted for crimes perpetrated on grounds of religious faith 
might claim the same privilege. The Government were not prepared to agree to 
the principle of releasing prisoners on the mere ground of their motives. The 
Home Minister, proceeding, said that there was absolutely no justification for the 
hunger-strike. He would reiterate the Government’s position that no Government 
could ever agree to yield to threats. The Home Minister held that the publication 
of the correspondence between the Leader of the Opposition and Mahatma Gandhi 
and the withdrawal of the Congress members from the Advisory Committee had 
precipitated the hunger-strike. 


Congress Party and the Advisory Committee 


Sire NAZIMUDDIN’s STATEMENT 


The hon. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in his statement in the Assem- 
bly on the 7th July, said :— 


“On the 25th of September, 1938, the Government of Bengal announced their 
policy in regard to the release of terrorist convicts, and in particular made it 
clear that, for reasons recorded, they were not prepared to subscribe to a policy 
of indiscriminate release. The Government announced that they would release 
certain categories of prisoners on their own initiative, which they have already 
done, and that with regard to the remainder, they would appoint a committee to 
advise the Government on the exercise of clemency in their cases, the final decision 
in each case remaining with the Government. 

“The statement issued by Mr. Gandhi, and the correspondence which passed 
between the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which has been published by the 
Government made two other points clear, namely, that the Government were 
not prepared to set a time-limit within which the prisoners were to be released, 
and, secondly, that the Government intended to undertake the release of prisoners 
on their own responsibility and not on the basis of assurances given by _ prisoners 
to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him to the Government. As Mr. Gandhi 
himeelf stated, the interviews which he was allowed to have with the prisoners 
were for his own satisfaction only. 


“The Committee appointed by the Government was so constituted as to give 
representation to all shades of opinion in the Legislature, and indeed was composed 
of members of the Peeve with the oxception of the President, a retired High 
Court Judge, and one official. 

“In accordance with this policy, the Congress Party in the el ae hy were 
asked to nominate representatives and Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose and Myr. Lalit 
Mohan Das were nominated. The invitation to the Congress Party was issued on 
the 26th September 1938, and it was, after a considerable interval, that is to say, 
on the 23rd October, that a reply was sent nominating Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. 
In that reply, Mr. Bose said that the Government were well aware that the 
Congress Party could not identify itself or agree with the Government’s policy in 
respect of political prisoners. But, as the policy of the Government had n 
set forth in a communique of Scptember 25, that is to say the day prior to the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Bose, the latter could have been under no 
-aangal Brera as to what the Government’s policy was, and as to the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed, namely, to consider individual cases 
on their merits and advise Government score. 

_ “The Committee began ite sittings in ember 1938, and although its 
deliberations have had to be uently interrupted or postponed, more often than 
not to suit the convenience of the Congress members, it has examined all but 
twenty and made recommendations to the Government in 184 cases. ; 

As soon as the recommendations of the Committee wore received by the 
Government, they have been taken into consideration and dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. In 146 cases, prisoners have been released as recommended by the 
Committee. Thirty-eight recommendations are still under consideration by _ the 
ed In no case has the recommendation of the Committee been definitely 

wn. 
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“In the case of two prisoners, who are suspected tubercular subjects, the 
Government considered it necessary to impose certain conditions. In another 
case, where a prisoner was recommended for release on medical grounds, it was 
found necessary, while the Committee were considering the case, to send him 
hospital to undergo an operation. A_ successful orerenen for appendicitis was 
performed: and the prisoner is now convalescent. As the diagnosis on which the 
Committee made their recommendation has been modifi as a result of the 
operation, the case has been referred back to them for further consideration. In 
another case, a prisoner’s mental condition came into question, and on_ receiving 
the recommendation of the Committee, the Government had the prisoner examined 
by an expert. He recommended certain treatment, which has been carried out. 

e prisoner is about to be examined again before the Government pass orders on 
this case. Finally, in one case the Government had to refer the recommendation 
of the Committee back to them for further consideration. After interviewing the 
prisoner the Committee repeated their recommendation. It has been accepted by 
the Government and the prisoner has been released. 


“At the first meeting of the Committee it was agreed by all the members that 
their proceedings should be regarded as confidential and that statements, if any, 
should be made with the authority of the President, if possible, after consulting 
the Committee as a whole. The publication, therefore, of the correspondence pur- 
porting to have passed between Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Gandhi, in which 
reference is made to the proceedings of the Committee in certain cases and to the 
attitude of individual members, is a breach of confidence. It is the publication of 
this correspondence which has led the prisoners in the Alipore and Dum Dum 
Central Jails to come to totally unjustified conclusions regarding the relations 
between the Government and the Committee, As described above, both the Govern- 
ment and the Committee have proceeded steadily and consistently to play their 
respective parts in respect of the policy announced in September last year. The 
deliberations of the Committee are not complete. The Government are not yet in 
ryossession of all their recommendations. Until the Committee’s recommendations 
Pave been received and considered, the Government naturally are not in a position 
to come to any final decision in the case of any individual prisoner. Other than 
the letter of resignation, the Government have received no communication either 
from Mr. Bose or Mr, Gandhi. They were not piven copies of the correspondence, 
nor were they informed of the correspondence or of the intention to make it public. 

“Mr. Bose, in submitting the resignations of himself and Mr. Das, stated that 
the reason for the resignations was, that their approach to the question of 
release of the convicted prisoners differed fundamentally from that of most of 
the other members of the Committee. In informing the President of the 
Committee that they had resigned, Mr. Bose expressed yvratitude for the considera- 
tion with which he and his colleagues had been treated. The conclusion, therefore, 
is that it was no failure on the part of the Government to implement their policy 
that led to the resignations. The pen fact is that Mr. Bose failed in an endeavour 
to make the Committee as a whole agree to the immediate unconditional release 
of every case placed before them. There has been and can be no question of an 
alteration in the policy of the Government or of failure of the Government to 
implement that policy, nor has there been on the part of the Committee any failure 
to allow the representatives of the Congress Party the fullest opportunity and latitute 
to represent their particular views. The Government, however, were anxious that Mr. 
Bose’s defection should not leave the Congress Varty ipa Rae ntio on the Committee, 
and they accordingly at once wrote and ag) ae whether the Party desired to nominate 
representatives to replace Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. In reply, the Government were 
informed that as Mr. Bose’s views could not be harmonized with those of the Com- 
mittee, and as the Party accepted Mr. Bosc’s views, there could be no possibility 
of any other member or members participating in the proceedings of the Com- 
aa rag disposes of the suggestion that they should be reinvited to join the 

mmittee. 


“As I have already said, the Government have appointed to advise them a 
Committee of representatives of the different parties in the Legislature. Their 
policy and the composition of the Committee have been before the public for many 
months. At the time of the Budget and on innumerable other occasions during a 
lengthy session, opportunities have occurred for challenging this policy or Sor 
demonstrating that it was not in accordance with the wishes of the lature, to 
which the Ministry is responsible. On no single occasion, however, has it, for one 
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moment, been questioned in the Legislature. The assertion, which has sometimes 
been made, that the attitude of the Government in this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrable that not only have the Government approached the 
general problem in a conciliatory spirit, but they have been careful to associate 
with them, at every stage, members of the Legislature, including those, w 
views they knew, were not identical with their own.” 


RULES FOR CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


12th. JULY :—The Assembly had a brief sitting pita The House approved, 
without any discussion, the draft rules of procedure for the conduct of business 
of the Assembly, as presenien by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, every Friday in a session will be set apart for non-official business, 
provided, in the opinion of the Speaker, there is no urgent Government business. 
Another change made is that non-official Bills which cannot be introduced for want 
of time before the expiry of a session, will remain pending for the next session, 
without lapsing as now. A_ third change effected is that discussions on certain 
non-official resolutions may be objected to by a minister on proungs of being 
detrimental to the public interest, provided such objections is upheld by the Speaker. 
Consideration of rules recommended by the Committee, affecting the discharge of 
the Governor’s duties under the Government of India Act, 1935, has been kept in 
abeyance, the Speaker having undertaken to consult legal opinion on the constitu- 
tional points involved. The rules adopted by the Assembly to-day will come into 
force from the next session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Ashraf Ali, Deputy Speaker, introduced the Privileges Bill which will 
come up for consideration in the next session of the Assembly. 

The hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mulitck presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939. 


18th. JULY :—The budget session of the Assembly, the longest on record in the 
history of Indian legislatures, was prorogued after an honr’s sitting this evening. The 
Assembly had 76 sittings during the session, which commenced on February 18 last. 

The Secretary read a message from the Secretary of the Bengal Council 
stating that the Council had agreed to the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly. ; : 

The Speaker announced that the Committee of Privileges had decided to drop 
the matter referred to it by Mr. Abdur Rahaman Stddtqut (Coalition) in view of 
the fact that a member of the Assembly who was expec to give material evidence 
in the matter was dead. Since the matter had been dropped by the Privileges Com- 
mittee, it was only fair, the Speaker remarked, that he s ould state that no blame 
attached to Mr, Siddiqui. ; 

‘The question whether members of legislatures in India enjoy any privilege 
ensuring them freedom of movement, particularly in their respective constituencies, 
was next raised by means of a privilege motion by Dr. Naltnakshaya Sanyal 
(Congress). Dr. Sanyal moved: “This Assembly is of opinion that the Government 
should take the necessary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in the province of Bengal especially in their respective constituencies.” 
On the motion of Sir Nazimnddin, Home Minister, Dr. Sanyal’s motion was 
referred to the Privileges Committee of the House, The House was then prorogued. 


Winter Session—Calcutta—27th. Nov. to 20th. Dec 1939 


AGRICULTURAL DEBTORS AMENDMENT BILL 


e Winter session of the Assembly commenced at Calcutta on_ the 
27th. November 19839 with the hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azteul Hug, 
Speaker, in the chair. The hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
in charge of the Co-operative Department, poses the repo of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill. 1939, and moved 
that the Bill, as amend , be taken into consideration. Three motions from the 
Congress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee were rejected 
Without a division and the House agreed to take the measure into consideration. 
The Assembly was diecussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjourned. 


ApJ. MoTion—BAN ON MEETINGS 
After a short question hour, Roy Harendra Nath Choudhury (Congress) 
35 | 
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wanted leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss the situation 
that had arisen in the province on account of the prohibition of public meetings, 
processions, or gatherings by the Government notification of September 5 last 
issued under the Defence of India Rules. The Home Minister, Sir Nasimuddin, 
objected to the motion being admitted. The Speaker said that he was not quite sure 
whether the motion was in order, particularly so far as its framing was concerned. 
He discussed the matter with the Home Minister and the mover in his chamber 
in the evening and found that the motion was im order. The debate was 
accordingly held on the next day, the 28th. November, when the motion 
was rejected by 120 votes to 80. The motion was supported by the Congress 
Party, the Krishak Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and 
some members of the Hindu Nationalist Party, while the Oppositionists included 
the Coalition Ministerialist Party, the European Group and some independent 
Hindu members. The mover of the motion, Rut Harendranath Chowdhury referred 
to the assurance given by Sir Zafrulla Khan in the Central Assembly, when 
introducing the Defence of India Bill, that the power which it conferred on the 
Central and Provincial Governments would be eae only when a contingency 
justified and called for their use. The member added that within forty-eight hours 
of the promulgation of the Defence of India Rules, the Bengal Government had 
issued this notification without announcing any reason. He charged the Bengal 
Government with breach of faith with the public. He anticipated that the European 
members of the Assembly would support the Government and oppose the motion, 
but he challenged the European members to pont out a single case in respect of 
any of the Acts or regulations in force in England where public meetings and 
processions were prohibited. Were they to understand, he asked, that Bengal was 
nearer the theatre of war than England? Nearly a dozen speakers participated 
in the discussion of the motion. Dr. Suresh Banerjee (Congress Labour) complained 
that the promulgation of the notification had resulted in stifling trade union 
activities. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookherjee (Independent Hindu) referred to the 
alleged oppression of Hindus in some parts of the province and he requested the 
hon. Mr. Huq to accompany him on a tour of those districts where these serious 
allegations had been made and to enquire into them. Mr, Mookherjee criticised 
the neon of press censorship in Bengal and alleged that the censorship was 
one-sided in some instances. The hon, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said that he would 
like to tell his friend Dr. Mookherjec, that he would have to go with 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to various places, not in Bengal but outside it, in connection 
with the challenge that Mr. Nehru had accepted. If Dr. Mookherjee had seriously 
made that challenge, let him arrange a programme. If he (Mr. Huq) could not 
himself go, he would ask somebody on his behalf to accompany where Dr. 
Mookherjee wanted to hold an enquiry. Speaking on the adjournmeat motion 
on behalf of the Government, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that, so far as he and his Muslim colleagues in the Cabinet were concerned, 
the position was, that until and unless the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League gave a definite mandate and called upon them to resign, they had 
to carry out the duties of their office conscientiously and honestly. And in 
pursuance of that Bipot they had been carrying on their duties in a manner 
which they considered to be right. Sir Nazimuddin explained that the notification 
had been issued uuder the Defence of India Rules. The three main objects of 
the rules were these: Fristly, during the war there should be no action or 
activities which might tend to create a feeling of hostility towards the Government 
or cause an impression to grow among the public that they should not assist in 
the war. Anything designed to create propaganda ayainst war had to be prevented. 
Secondly, during war time, there should necessarily be a certain amount of 
curtailment of civic rights and liberties. They would have to take steps to prevent 
any disturbance in the province, And thirdly, it was their duty to see that 
communal differences and communal questions were not accentuated, leadin 
ultimately to a breach of the peace. In the application of these rules, the Bengal 
Government had taken great care to see that absolute freedom and absolute liberty 
was ensured to the people so far as criticism of the Bengal Government's policy, 
programme or actions were concerned. He declared that no restrictions had | been 
laced on any body whovdesired to criticise the activities of the Government or 
its policy and wanted to create public opinion with a view to replacing this 
Government by another. He challenged anyone to cite one single instance to show 
that action had been taken against any one under these rules for criticising the 
Government’s policy and activities. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEeBTorsS AMEND. BILL 


_ 298th. NOVEMBER :—The proceedings in the House to-day when the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill was dealt with, were free from excitement. 

e House disposed of more than a dozeu clauses of the Bill to-day. Non-official 
amendments were rejected. Only one amendment, moved on behalf of the Minis- 
terialist Party, was accepted by the Minister in chage of the Bill. 


CONTROL OF JUTE PRODUCTION 


80th. NOVEMBER :—After nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 
by 97 against 64 votes rejected an amendment moved hy Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar 
(Krishak Proja) to the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1939, urging that the Bill be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the Ist of April. The 
Congress Party voted in favour of the amendment along with the Krishak Proja 
Party and the European Members present voted against it. The Bill was introduced 
by the hon. Mr. Tamtzuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who also moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members with instruction to 
submit their report by December 8, One other amendment, moved on_ behalf of 
the Congress Party by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal for circulation of the Bill, was 
negatived without a division. The Government motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee was accepted by the House without a division. The Bill pro- 
vides, in the first place, for the making of a record of the land upon which every 
individual grower cultivates jute in any given year. It further provides that the 
Government may, before the sowing season of any year commences, declare, after 
due consideration of the position at the time regarding the supply and demand 
for jute and all matters pertinent thereto, that the area upon which the next crop 
may be sown, shall be regulated and also declare the extent of that regulation. 
Thereupon on the basis of the prepared record, allotment will be made to the indi- 
vidual grower through the agency of local committees of specific areas, upon which 
new licences for the cultivation of jute will be permitted for the season about to 
commence. In this manner, it is proposed to control the supply of raw jute and 
to adjust, as far as possible, the anticipated demand for the year in question. 


AvI-GANGA IMPROVEMENT BILL 


ist. DECEMBER :—Non-official Bills were considered in the Assembly today. 
A large number of Bills were introduced, most of which were circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Mr. P. Banerjee introduced the Adi Ganga Improvement 
Bill, the object of which was to resuscitate the river, the water of which, the mover 
said, had become stg dae and polluted. The Hon. Maharaja of Cossimbazar, in 
moving that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion, said that the Govern- 
ment had already spent considerable sum of money on the project. But on such a 
ne he should like to consult public opinion. The motion for circulation was 
carried, 


POLITICAL PRISONERS’ CLASSIFICATION BiLL 


_ Mr, J. C. Gupta introduced the Political Prisoners’ Classification Bill, the 
object of which was to provide facilities for the political prisoners in jail and to enable 
them to become useful members of society after their release. It was desirable, stated 
the statement of objects and reasons, that political prisoners should be segregated trom 
the ordinary criminals. The classification of prisoners in three divisions according to 
Rocial status and standards of living had presented many difficulties so far as 
political prisoners were concerned. In numerous cases the classification had been 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory. It was, therefore, considered necessary that political 
prisoners should be brought together under one class and more humane treatment 
should be ensured in ha so that they might not be shattered in health and mind 
as unfortunately had been the case with many political prisoners. Mr. Gupta urged 
for reference of the Bill toa Select Committee. He said that if the provisions 
of the Bill were accepted, this would give great relief to the Home Minister and 
the lot of difficulties that were experienced owing to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the jails could be avoided. The motion for circulation was carried by 81 to 42 votes. 


ANTI-THUM IMPRESSION BILL 
_ Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali introduced the Anti-thum Impression Bill 
which aimed at prohibiting thumb impression and making it compulsory for persons 
ween the age of 18 and 55 to write their names in any language current in the 
Province. The measure was likely, in the opinion of the mover, to give an impetus 
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to literacy and the Government might take advantage of it to give it a more 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


Pusuic MISDEMEANOUR BILL 


Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal introduced the Public Misdemeanour Bill, the aim of 
which was to make the misuse of powers by people holding public office punishable, 
This, said Dr. Sanyal, was not provided for in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
The necessity for such a measure, said the mover, had been emphasised by the 
proceedings of election tribunals and other courts. 


CourRT OF Warps AMEND, BILL 


Mr. Abu Hossain Sarcar introduced the Bengal Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Bill. It was circulated for eliciting public opinion after defeating the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Select Committee. The House divided on it. The 
motion for circulation was carried by 106 to 57 votes. 


OTHER BILLS 


Mr. Aftab Hossain Joardar introduced the Bengal Marriage Dowry Bill, Mr. 
Mirza Abdul Hafiz, the Legal Practitioners’ Bill and Mr. H. N. Roy Cowdhury, the 
Bengal Prohibition Bill. The last two bills were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday next the 5th. Dec. 


OFFICIAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


5th. & 6th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly had a short session to-day, having 
sat for only about an hour, the business being the consideration of three official bills. 
Two amending bills were sent to the Select Committee and the other was introduced, 
there being no discussion on them. All these Bills were moved by the Hon. Nawab 
Musharraff Hossain. The Offictal Trustees (Bengal Amendment) Bll and the 
Admintstrator-General’s (Bengal Amendment) Bill, which were referred to select 
committees, aimed at permitting suitable fractional audit of account of estates in 
place of cent per cent audit, which the present law required, as it involved unneces- 
sary expenditure. The Bengal General Clauses (Amendment) Bill, which was in- 
troduced, sought to make provision for certain amendments which were necessitated 
by the passing of the Government of India Act. The Bills also aimed at establishing 
beyond doubt that the repeal of an amending act does not affect the continuance 
of the amendments made by it and enables a large number of Acts which were 
confined to making textual amendments in previous acts to be repealed. Next day, 
the 6th. December, the House met in expectation of a big debate over the considera- 
tion of the Benyal Offictal Records Bill but this did not come off on account of 
Hon. Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Hag, Fremier, who was in charge of the Bull, himself 
proposing that the Bill be-recirculated for cliciting public opinion. The Premier said 
that the reason for this was that the response to the invitation for opinion from the 
public had been very poor. Therefore he was prepared to re-circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. The House agreeing to it, there was no further business and 
the House rose within a few minutes of the disposal of the question. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Buparr EsTimMATES 


7th. DECEMBER :—The preparation of a record of the land on which jute was 
grown this year, recently undertaken by the Bengal Government in order to regulate 
the growing of jute, would, it was estimated, cost Ks, 7,15,000. This was revealed 
in the supplementary Budget Estimates for the year 1939-4() presented this eveniug 
by the hon. Mr. Nalwnt Runjan Sarker, Finance Minister. The total supplementary 
demand is for Rs, 62,19,000 under five heads. These include Rs 6,74,000 under the 
head, “Famine Relief owing to distress caused by floods and drought”. and Rs. 
47,50,000 under the head “Loans and advances by Provincial Government.” In con- 
nection with the last demand, it was pointed out that the budget contained a provi- 
sion of Rs. 5 lakhs under the head ‘Advances to cultivators’. To meet the situation 
arising out of floods and droughts, allotments had already been made to District 
Officers totalling Rs. 37,00,000 and it was estimated that the requirements for the 
remainder of the year would be about Rs. 2 lakhs. 


Tue BENGAL Fisuertes BILL 


8th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly disposed in quick succession today the whole 
list of non-official Bills. There was only one division demanded but there too the 
Government amendment for re-circulating the bill was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1937, was introduced by Mr. Narendra Nath 
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Gupta. By way of an amendment, the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy moved that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st July, 1940. 
The amendment was carried. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY AMEND. BILL 


Mr. Surendra Mohan Mottra introduced a bill—the Transfer of Property 
(Bengal Amendment) Act, 1938, in order to help tenants occupying non-agricultural 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from being evicted by landlords 
taking advantage of section 106 of Transfer of Property Act. Sir B. P. Singh Roy 
admitted the meres of such an enactment but pointed the complicated nature 
of it. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked Mr. Moitra for bringing the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possible for the Government 
to introduce a legislation to that eflect in future. He moved that Mr. Moitra’s 
Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon by 31s March, 1940. On the 
same ground the Hon. Minister moved for re-circulation of the Bengal Non- 
agricultural Tenancy Bill, 1939, introduced by Mr. Nrshtth Nath Kundu. 


JUTE FUTURES ORDINANCE 


After disposing the non-official Bills the House began discussing the Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mr. Bankim Mukherjee moved the first resolution 
disapproving the Bengal Raw Jute Futures Ordinance, 1939, (Bengal Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1939) as promulgated by the Governor of Bengal under section 88 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. Mr. Mukherjee began by saying that 
the Ordinance itself was annoying but it could be tolerated if it was meant to help 
the poor and the helpless. So far the present Ordinance was concerned it was 
introduced at a time when the majority of agriculturists had already sold out 
their jute, secondly the minimum price that it fixed was even below the amount 
that an average agriculturist was expected to spend for producing jute in his land. 
He had no objection to the present Ordinance as such ; on the other hand he 
welcomed it but hoped that the Government would see their way in raising the 
minimum price of jute to a higher figure namely Rs. 50 in normal times and over 
100 during war time. Maulvi Abdul Waheb Bokatnagrt condemned the 
Ordinance which was issued, said he, at a time when most of the produce of the 
agriculturists was sold. The advantage, if it was at all obtainable, was obtained 
by the middlemen and the richer sections of the agriculturists who could hold 
their produce. As reards the minimum price fixed by the Ordinance, said Mr. 
Bokainagari, it was ludicrously small. When the Krishak Praja Party demanded 
by a resolution that the minimum price of jute should be fix at Ks. 10 the 
Government turned it down on the ground that it could not be fixed unless 
the Governments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But in the present instance 
it was clearly apparent that a minimum price could be fised by the Government of 
Benyal alone although the price fixed was abnormally low than what they demanded 
the Government to fix formerly. He warned the Government to immediately 
raise the minimum price of jute as otherwise they would have to face a very 
difficult mass of agriculturists who could no longer be duped by high sounding 
phrases which they had no intention to fulfil, The discussion on the Ordinance 
was then adjourned. 

ALLEGED ASSAULT ON UNDER-TRIAL 


11th. DECEMBER :—Mr. J. C. Gupta, Chief whip of the Congress Party, sought 

the permission of the Speaker to-day to move an adjournment motion to discuss the 
alleged ill-treatment and assault upon an under-trial prisoner, Nripendia Chandra 
Chakraborty, a Sub-Fditor of a daily newspaper, while in the custody of the police 
between December 2 and 4, 1939. Sir Naztmuddin, Home Minister, said that the 
int was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
residency Magistrate, who had examined Nripendra Chandra Chakraborty and 
found no marks of assault upon him. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had sent 
Chakraborty to the jail custody, and this was not on record there. The Home 
Minister believed the Magistrate to have said that the prisoner could consult his 
lawyer about it. There was no proof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing could be discussed in the 
House. If the court had recorded that such a thing had happened or the man had 
brought a case and proved it, then there would be some justification for the adjourn- 
ment motion. Mr. 5. C. Gupta, said that the Home Minister had very innocently 
suggested a course which, if taken up by the party concerned, would not have 
necessitated this motion being moved: in this House. The whole matter was this; 
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Chakraborti was arrested without any warrant, he was taken to the police lock-up 
and there he was confined and on the first opportunity that he got after production 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, he complained that he had been assaulted. 
He showed marks of injury, and his complaint was noted by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had not, however, made any enquiry 
and also had not taken any cognizance of that. Therefore, herein they demanded an 
enquiry into this matter. They had expected the Home Minister, after getting 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to apprise the House as to what 
actually were the facts of the case under the Defence of India Rules. The Speaker, 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without any cut the entire 
supplementary budyet estimates of Rs. 61,51,000 of the Government for the year 
1939-40 and then adjourned. 


BENGAL TENANCY AMEND. BIL 


12th. DECEMBER :—The Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill hadan easy passage. One of the main 
provisions of the amending bill is that every form of mortgage in which posses- 
sion is delivered to the mortgage shall be deemed to be satisfied by possession for 15 
years. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomalous mortgages. The 
other important provision is that the decree for arrears of rent will be realised by 
the sale of the tenure or holding in respect of which decrees are obtained. They 
| will not be realised by the attachment of other movables or immovable properties. 
Mr. Dhtrendra Nath Dutta (Congiess) moved an amendment to this which was to 
the effect that the deciees for the ariears of rent should be realised not by the sale 
of the entire tenure or holding but hy that portion of the tenure or holding which 
the court considered sufficient to satisfy the decictal dues. The amendment was 
opposed by the Hon’ble Sir Bryoy Prasad Sinha Roy, the Minister-in-Charge of the 
bill. The amendment being pressed to a division was lost by 63 to 108 votes. 
There was another provision in the bill that for the sale of a holding or tenure in 
execution of a decree for arrears of rent when the decree-holder applied for delivery 
of possession, notices should be simultaneously issued prohibiting judgment-debtors 
to remain in possession of the properties sold. If after the issue of such notices 
the judgment-debtor did remain in possession it was provided he would be criminally 
liable. ‘Yo this an amendment was proposed on behalf of the Congress party by Mr. 
Nikunja Behary Masty, Mr. Dhtrendra Nuth Dutta and others for the cancellation 
of the clause. Sir B. P. Strha Roy agreed to it and he also pave notice of an 
amendment for the cancellation of the clause, The clause was cancelled. The 
amending bill as settled in the Assembly was passed. The House then adjourned. 


THe WAR RESOLULION 


13th. to 18th. DECEMBER :— With a full attendance of members and the gallerigs 
crowded, the Assembly took up for discussion this evening the Government resolu- 
tion on the war. The following is the text :— 


“This Assembly dissociates itself from the aggressive and ruthless methods 
pursued by totalitarian Governments in Europe and declares its complete sympathy 
with the British Government for taking up aims against Nazi Germany in the 
defence of democracy and of the tight of sclf-determination of the smaller and 
weaker nations which are now at the mercy of a few ypowerful and aggressive 
dictator ridden states and cannot, unaided, maintain their territorial integrity. 

“This Assembly, therefore, authorises the Government to assure the Government 
of India full co-operation in the successful prosecution of the war. 

“This Assembly further authotises the Government to convey to His Majesty’s - 
Céovernment that in consonance with the aims of the present war, as declared 
by that Government, and understood by India and consistent with the accepted 
ideal of the British Empire as a Common-wealth of free nations, the attainment by 
India of the status of a Dominion as defined in the Statute of Westminister 
which is the declared policy of the British Government. should be implemented 
immediately on the termination of the war and the New Constitution formulated 
should provide sufficient and effective safeguards for the recognised minoritics 
and interests and should be based _upon their full consent and approval.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hug, Prime Minister, appealed 
to the House to discuss the question without passion or prejudice so that the 
result of that discussion might lead them to a decision which would be honourable 
to themselves and conducive to the good of the Province. The resolution, Mr. Huq 
continued, naturally divided itself into three parta, The first part presented no 
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difficulty because they were more or less eed that the methods adopted by 
Hitler and his associates desired the domination of the whole civilised world. So 
far as the position of Great Britain was concerned, they all knew how the British 
Prime Minister had tried his utmost to avoid a conflict. “I hope, I can Bay 
without fear that the ideals for which Great Britain is fighting are ideals which it 
would not be difficult for anybody to accept”, sad: the Prime Minister. Great 
Biitain was not fighting for Soh realty nor for the maintenance of her own 
interests, but was fighting in defence of those fundamental principles, the 
maintenance of which was vital to the civilised world. Dealing with the second 
part of his resolution, Mr. Fazlul Huq explained why he was moving the resolution 
at the moment although the Muslim League, of which he was a member, had 
not yet finally declared that the Muslims of India should offer co-operation to 
Britain. In the first place, besides being a member of the League, he happened to 
be connected with a provincial administration and it was time that the Government 
of Bengal declared their policy. And as a member of a Provincial Government 
which was a unit of the British Government, he could not possibly see that there 
was any other course but to declare most emphatically that they should co-operate 
with the British Government, and to request his colleagues in the House to take 
up that attitude towards the war. If, however, at any time, it so happened that 
the President of the Teague declared that the Muslims of India ought not to 
co-operate with Great Britain, and thus there was a conflict with regard to his 
position as a member of the Cabinet and as a member of the League, he would 
allow the claim of the League to prevail (cheers from the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party benches), Speaking on the amendment that had been tabled on behalf of 
the Opposition, the Prime Minister said that there was no qnestion of India having 
been made a jarticipant in the war between Germany and England. All that ha 

been done was that immediately after the promulyation of the war or perhaps a 
fow days before the war had been declared, troops from India had been despatched 
to certain strategic positions. In doing so, the Government of India had taken 
measures for the protection of India herself. And as regards the question of 
consultation with the people of India, he was sure that they would tealise 
that military measures could not be undertaken by means of a_ plebiscite. 
The decision must be swift and no one could for a moment contend that the 
decision with regard to military measures should be taken after consultation. 
Qn the question of promulgation of Ordinances the Prime Minister pointed 
out that it was absolutely necessary that the Government of India should have 
taken powers to give direction to all Provincial Governments in order to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Mr. Huq then referred to the obstacles in the way 
of India attaining the fullest measure of political liberty and freedom. ‘There was 
no escape from. the fact that the various communitics in India were divided in 
© manner which was almost unparalleled in any other country in the world. He 
did not believe there was any force in the contention that the Hindu-Muslim 
differences weie the creation of the Europeans. It was not the Europeans who 
divided them ; it was the Indians themselves who created the division, and that 
was why the Europeans ruled them. ‘The differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims were there. They had to admit that. Mr. Huq claimed that the Muslims 
were a8 much Indians as others. They had a distinct religion, a distinct culture, 
to which they were passionately attached, and which for no consideration whatso- 
ever they could afford to forget. He mrintained that it was the view of every 
Muslim (cheers from the Coalition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
benches) and that no Muslim was prepared to forego his distinctive culture, his 
“religion or political identity in order to attain some unimportant temporal powcr. 
Referring to the future constitutien of India, Mr. Huq pointed out that they had 
instances in which the question of a Constitueut Assembly had been considered 
by other countries which had Dominion Status and whose constitution had been 
drafted by a Constituent Assembly. He cited the cases of Australia, Canada and 
South Africa and said in all those three countries, there was homogeneity of race, 
homogeneity of language and homogeneity of culture which did not exist in India. 
Even in spite of this homegeneity, in all these three countries they had to experi- 
ence great difficulties. He asked the House to realise what tremendous difficulties 
they would have to face in India if they tried to build up a constitution on the 
basis of a Constituent Assembly. The Muslims and otber minorities would never 
be prepared to give up what they had been able to secure after years of strenuous 
endeavour. (Cheers from the Coalition benches). The Congress had not been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the communal problem. “Why should we 
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go to England”, concluded Mr. Huq, “to ask for independence ? Independence was 
not given to any one by anybody, Independence has to be fought for (ironical 
cheers fiom the opposition benches). Independence cannot be got by mere applica- 
tion and supplication”. 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose then moved the Congress Party’s amendment while 
four Scheduled Caste members moved four amendments to the official resolution. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Bose asked the Assembly to associate itself with 
the world-wide abhorrence of the aggressive and ruthless methods pursued by im- 
perialistic and totalitarian Governments in and outside Europe and declared its 
complete sympathy with the oppressed and weaker nations. The amendment re- 
gretted that ‘Ne British Government had made India a participant in the war 
between (ireat Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India. 
The amendment asked the Assembly further “to reommend to the Government 
to convey to the Government of India and through them to the British Government 
that in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in 
order to seek the co-operation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy, 
with adequate safeyuaids tor the preservation of the rights and) interests of all 
minorities, be applied to India and her poney be guided by her own people and 
that India should be recognised as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is 
possible in the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard to the 
present governance of India.’ Mr, Bose observed that the Prime Minister had 
stated in his resolution that they condemned the oppressive and ruthless methods 
pursued by totalitarian governments but Mr. Bose was somewhat surprised to find 
that he had omitted to make any mention of the word imperialism. He wanted to 
emphasise that to them, Indians, India meant much more than the Empire or the 
so-called Empire. They in India were determined to protect and purify their 
own homes, they wanted to make the lives of their fellow-Indians worth living. As 
regaids the remarks made by Mr. Hug about the difficulty in building up a constitu- 
tion for India on the basis of a Constituent Assembly, Mr. Bose pointed out that 
the experiment of a Constituent Assembly had proved successful in South 
Africa, Canada and Australia despite the difticultices present there. If that 
experiment had succeeded in those countries, he failed to understand why it 
should not succeed in India. Mr. Bose told the Prime Minister that the 
Statute of Westminster contained no reference to India. India had been made a 
participant in the war without her consent and measures had been adopted for 
eurtailing the powers of Provincial Governments. He could understand co-operation 
between equals. But he could not understand co-operation between a master and 
a bond-slave. Mr. Bose failed to. understand why it was not possible to consult 
India when the Dominions could be consulted in the matter, 


Explaining the European point of view, Mr. W,C. Wordsworth emphasised 
that public opinion in the whole world was that England and France were acting 
justly and rightly. Next day, the 14th. December, after nearly three hours’ discus- 
sion, in which about a dozen members participated, the debate was again adjourned 
at a quarter to nine till Monday next. Three more amendments were 
moved to-day by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent Hindu), Mr. Adbdul 
Hakim (Coalition) and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Teader of Krishak Proja Party. 

Mr. Abdul Rahaman Siddrqt (Coalition) did not move the amendment standing 
in his name in view of the observations made yesterday by the Prime Minister that 
“in case the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, of which he was 
2 member, decided against extending co-operation to the British Government in the 
prosecution of the war, he (Mr. Fazlul Huq) will not remain for a single moment 
in the Cabinet”. 

The amendment moved by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee suggested that in 
order to make co-opcration in the prosecution of the war possible and effective, the 
Government should take immediate steps to enable the Bengalees to participate in 
the defence of their Motherland ; to convey to the British Government the necessit 
for an immediate and unequivocal declaration that consistently with the avow 
aims of the present war, the principles of democracy and freedom would be applied 
to India unreservedly, her right to become a free and independent count sould be 
recognised and as an immediate step towards the attainment of such independence, 
full Dominion Status as implemented by the Statute of Westminister, would be 
conferred on India at the end of the war; and to convey to the British Government 
that steps should forthwith be taken for the removal of the disabilities and 
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inequities on the Hindus who formed a minority in Bengal and specially to secure 
the revision of the so-called Communal Award. 

Moving his amendment, Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak 
Proja Party, said that communal differences should not be put forward as an 
excuse for not guaranteeing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that despite the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League, Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims were determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the path leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 18th. December, when the resolution was carried by 142 ainst 82 
votes. The hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, was the only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rejected without a division. During the debate on the resolution, 
the hon. Mr. Sarker made a statement. Mr. Sarker explained that the minorities 
would, under the resolution, have the right of vetoing the political progress of the 
country. This was a proposition with which he could never agree. He was for 
providing safeguards for the legitimate rights and interests of the minorities in 
the future constitution, but he could not agree to the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the political progress of the country. 


When the Assembly met at 4 p.m. Mr. Sarkar was absent, as also the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, and the House _proceeded 
immediately to discuss the resolution. No questions were put. Giving his 
wholchearted support to the resolution, Sir B. P. Sinha Roy, Revenue 
Minister, observed, “Personally, I feel that our offer of co-operation to Great 
Britain in the prosecution of this war should be unconditional, because if England 
wins, we survive and if England loses we go down. Our future is linked up 
with that of England.” 


When the House had _ proceeded for about half an hour, Mr. Sarker entered 
the Chamber. Mr. Sarker, who spoke, dealt in detail with each part of the war 
resolution. “In view of past experiences and other considerations. the Congress is 
perhaps not without justification in taking up its present attitude,” he said. He 
emphasised that while the demand for a declaration of Britain’s war aims 
as a condition precedent to the extension of support was a question on which 
there could, he believed, be some difference of opinion, he felt that there should 
be no equivocation about their attitude towards the clash of political ideologies 
involved in the present struggle. India must also align herself on the side of 
civilisation and democracy. Mr. Sarker continued that there was no disagreement 
in India that the country’s goal was Dominion Status. This goal had also been 
admitted by the British Government. With the realisation of this aim, he visualised 
a condition where “the relations between Great Britain and India will be raised 
to a plane in which the highest considerations of common goodwill will alone 
prevail.” Mr. Sarker dealt finally with the question of the procedure to be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution, It was upon this point, he explained, 
that he could not agree with his colleagues in all respects. As regards safeguards 
for minorities, the Minister emphasised that “when it becomes a question of 
investing a minority with the power to veto all proposals for political advancement, 
the situation obviously becomes untenable, and one which I could not acquiesce 
in.” The resolution before the House, he pointed out, required the future 
constitution to be ‘based upon the full consent and approval’ of the minorities. 
This was a_ negation of the fundamental principle of democracy. Mr. Sarker 
added that he sincerely felt that every possible effort should be made to reach an 

reement at least among the major communities. But he would emphasise that, 
should an amicable settlement prove impossible, it was the largest common measure 
of agreement, with sufficient protection for minority rights, that should determine 
the character of their future constitution. This part of Mr. Sarker 8 speech was 
greeted with shouts of “hear, hear’ and cries of “shame, shame” from the 
Opposition and the Coalition benches, respectively. Mr. Sarker concluded with 
the remark that he had given close and anxious consideration to his responsibilities 
in ee to his colleagues as much as to the far-reaching issues involved in the 
resolution. 

After the Minister's statement, the Speaker adjourned the House for fifteen 
minutes. On leaving the Chamber, Mr. Sarker was congratulated by several 
members of the Opposition. Participating in the debate Mr. Nausher Als, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the Government resolution as the ugliest 
part of it. He thought that there was no real communal problem among 
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the masses. But this problem, according to him, had been manufactured by the 
henchmen of British imperialism to perpetuate their hold on India. Mr. Nausher 
Ali was continuing his speech after the time limit had expired, wien the Speaker 
warned him, but he flared up and remarked: “The Government is gagging 
us outside the House and you, Mr. Speaker, are gagging us inside it.” 
The Speaker took strong exception to this reflection on the Chair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to withdraw his observations, failing which he would ask the 
House to consider the position. This, Mr. Nausher Ali declined to do even at the 
risk of expulsion. The Speaker then said that he did not want that the course of 
an important debate like this should be diverted by an extrancous incident, and he 
would later consider what action he might take against Mr. Naushe: Ali for his 
remarks. Mr. W. A. Walker, Leader of the European Croup, expressed the support 
of his party to the Government resolution. 


Mr. 7. C. Goswumi (Congress) emphatically repudiated the assertion that there 
was a spirit of bargaining in the commercial sense of the term in India’s demanding 
an assurance about her political status. India, he pointed out, wanted this assurance 
from (treat Britain so that she might be able to take an effective part in the prose- 
cution of the war. Mr. Goswami pointed out that they did not want to ignore the 
minorities. They however knew that minorities were sometimes manufactured and 
created. He would like to tell the House that if India was given an opportunity to 
meet in a Constituent Assembly, it was perfectly certain that, in spite of initial 
troubles and difficulties created by themselves, they would come to a conclusion 
which would be satisfactory to India and also helpful to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


The speech of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlu!] Huq in winding up the 
debate, came to an abrupt end, following an exciting scene. At the outset, Mr. Huq 
regretted the discordant note raised by the Finance Minister over an important 
resolution like this. Mr. Sarker had raised the question whether, if the minorities 
did not agree on the future constitution, they should be allowed to hold up the 
political progress of the country. “I say most emphatically,” declared Mr. Hug, 
“that if any such contingency arises and if the minorities do not aceept a constitu- 
tion framed for India, a constitution, which the minorities do not consider sufficient 
for their protection, in that case the political pruzress of the country must be held 
up till the majority recognises its duties to the minorities” (applauses from Coalition 
benches). Proceeding, Mr. Hnq said that is was a fundamental fact that, so far as 
India was concerned, if a constitution was framed which did not meet with the 
approval of the Muslims and other minority communities, there would be “an open 
revolt and rebellion” and that if such a constitution was promalgatedl, the Chief 
Minister would be the first ‘“‘to revolt.” There were interruptions from Congress 
benches, whereupon Mr. Huq remarked that no amount of interruption would 
change the political atmosphere in India, nor would they make ninety millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Proceeding, the Chief 
Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National Congress, that had stood 
in the way of India’s political progress. “They are a selfish lot. They are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief Minister’s speech evoked a storm of 
protest from the Congress benches, and there were uproarious scenes. Several 
members of the Opposition stood up and shouted for the withdrawal of the remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in their seats and asked the Chief Minister to 
continue. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, enquired from the Speaker 
if the Leader of the House was in order in charging the Congress with dishonesty. 
The Speaker said that he would look up the official report of the proccedings 
and see if the Chief Minister had said anything unparliamentary. A votce: “Wh 
not do it now ?” Mr. Bose: With reference to the Chief Minister’s remark 1 
would like to say this. If any person, however highly placed he might be, convicted 
a whole community, he ended by convicting himself. The Chief Minister resumed 
his speech, but there was again continued interruption and demand for the with- 
drawal of his remark, in the midst of which he abruptly ended his speech and took 
his seat. The House then adjourned. 


EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


15th. DECEMBER :—Owing to the absence of the Prime Minister, who was 
charge of the Education rtfolio, the proceedings had to be adjourned for a while 
this afternoon when the House was discussing a non-official resolution dealing with 
educational matters, Rat Harendra Nath Chowdhury'’s resolution urged “that 
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general or nondenominational primary schools be immediately started in those areas 
where, for want of such schools, Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
‘muktabs”. The mover severely criticised what he described as the “muktabisation” 
of primary schools in Bengal. His contention was that owing to the neglect of 
primary schools and expansion of “muktabs” at the sacrifice of nondenominational 
primary schoo's, many Hindu students were being compelled to read in ‘“muktabs” 
with Muslim students. Quoting official figures, he said that even in places predomi- 
nantly inhabited by Hindus, Hindu students, in the absence of general primary 
schools, were being forced to receive their training in these ‘muktabs’. Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mookerjee pointed out that in such ‘muktabs’ Hindu boys and girls had to 
read text-books which could not be acceptable to them. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister, not as a representative of any particular community, but as_ the Minister 
in charge of Iducation of the province, to give an assurance to the House that he 
would go into the question thoroughly and remove all the grievances of the Hindus 
at the earliest opportunity. Keplying, the Prime Minister regretted that this matter 
should have been brought belore the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover had met him rrivately and hac drawn his attention 
to the grievan’es. He felt th:.t the more they discussed such subjects on the floor 
of the House, the more would it appear to the people outside that they could not 
advance one single ater even in the matter of education without raising communal 
issues. He gave the Louse the assurance that he would look closely into the 
question in an impartial spirit and he hoped that within a very short time, the 
mover and the people of his way of thinking would find that there was no cause 
for further complaint. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, suggested 
that a conference of representatives of the House should be convened by the Prime 
Minister to go into the question thoroughly. The Prime Minister gladly accepted 
Mr. Bose’s suggestion. The resolution was then withdrawn. 


JUTE REQULATION Bit PosTPONED 


198th. DECEMBER :—When the Assembly met this evening, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, who had tendered his resignation, was seen 
occupying his usual seat on the Treasury Benches. The Finance Minister moved 
for the sanction of excess yrants for 1937-38 as recommended by the Committee 
on Public Accounts, to which the House agreed. 


The Hon. Mr. Zamizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of Agriculture, announced 
the decision of the Govelnment to Poe with the Bengal Jute Regula- 
tion Bill in the current session and told the House that the Bull would be taken 
up for consideration at the next session. He emphasised that it did not mean 
that the Government had in any way deviated from the sae which they had 
already announced in regard to jute cultivation in Bengal. “lhe Government are 
unflinching in their determination,” he said, “to finish the preparation of the record 
of lands under the jute cultivation in 1939, which is now being carried on.” 
The Minister added that the question whether the 1940 jute aa should be 
regulated or not, was still unuer consideration and a decision would have to be 
taken on this question very soon. The Opposi.ion registered its protest against the 
postponement of consideration of the Bill. The House then adjourned. 


Mr. SARKAR’S RESIGNATION 


20th. DECEMBER :—Immeiiately after question hour to-day, Mr. Naltnt Ranjan 
Sarker, the late Finance Minister, made a statement on the circumstances leading 
to his resignation. Mr. Sarker took his seat to-day amongst the independent mem- 
bers who generally vote with the Opposition. After reiterating his view on the 
clause concerning minorities in the official war resolution, Mr. Sarker said that, 
although this had proved the breaking point with the Government, he might ‘freely 
confess that events have been so shaping themselves during the last six months 
or so that I was gradually losing heart in my work”. He explained that he had 
entered the Caiinet inspired by the ideal that he could, with advantage, devote 
Buch energy and ability as he possessed to the service of the counuy, and to the 
Improvement cf its social and evonomie conditions. He had also hoped that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would jcin hands to werk for the amelioration of the econo- 
mic condition of the masses, which was an end common to almost all communities, 
the communal emphasis in orr political life met be gradually toned down and 
communal harmony allowed to prevail in the place of the present tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to aclnowledge”. Mr. Sarker continued, “that during the 
first year or eo, the Cabinet worked harmoniously and was inspired by a desire to 
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bring about a real improvement in the condition of the masses. But since then, 
and particularly during the last six months or so, a significant change has come 
over the outlook of the Cabinet as well as in the relations between the Cabinet 
and the party, with the result that I have had shortly to abandon the hopes I 
had once cherished. “Jn the political sphere, a communal! outlook has unfortunate- 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, whose repercussions have also been 
felt in this province. Even in the administrative sphere, the former feeling of 
comradeship no longer obtains. Further, the Cabinet has also gradually lost its 
leadership to the party. The Cabinet has lost its initiative. The party has become 
supreme, with the result that cool deliberation and mature judgment possible in 
a Council of Ministers have yielded place to the rashness and selfish predilections 
of a large party, which is predominantly communal in complexion and is still 
obsessed by the power which the ballot-box has given it. “In view of these de- 
velopments, it had become clear to me that sooner or later I should have to pre- 
pare myself for the parting of the ways. “There appears to be a feeling among 
some Muslim members of the Coalition vary that I have either held up or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals made for the advancement of their com- 
munity. Nothing could be further from the truth. I have always endeavoured to 
further the cause of their advancement. The record of my official work will bear 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge of any lukewarmness in my attitude 
towards their interests. “There is one fact which my experience in the administra- 
tion over a period of two and a half years has revealed, and to which I should 
like to make a passing reference. I have found that under the prevailing condi- 
tions the running of an administration depends more on the strength of votes 
than on ability, talent or efficiency. There is, therefore, no possibility of doin 
any real work unless there is a homogeneous and strong party behind one. An 
the impossible task of attempting to do anything in a Coalition Government with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easily understandable.” Myr. Sarker concluded 
with an appeal to his Muslim brethren. “They are in charge of the administration 
of a highly cultured and progressive province. Bengal has a rich history behind it, 
a history of which all Bengalis, irrespective of their communal complexion, should 
be proud. Let our Muslim brethern, therefore, act in a spirit that will enhance 
the glory of Bengal and will entitle them to be considered by the civilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

The House then pass the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ (Amendment) Bill, 
1989, and was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 


July Session—Calcutta—7th. July to 14th. July 1939 
ADJOURNMENT MOTIONS 


The July session of the Bengal eg berate Council commenced at Calcutta 
on the 7th. July 1939. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee (Congress) wanted leave of 
the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss “the situation created by 
the Government in suddenly stopping the protective works on the river Dharla 
at Kurigram and preventing the completion of the same even by private individuals 
at their own expense through the issue of orders by the District Mapistrate of 
Rangpur.” The hon. Maharaja Sris Chandra Nundy of Cossimbazar, Minister in 
charge of the Communications and Works Department, objected to the motion 
being moved but the President ruled it to be in order. In making the adjournment 
motion, Dr. Mookerjee urged the Government to respond to the appeal for hel 

from the distant town of Kurigram. He told the House that a sum of Rs. 85,000 
had been provided in the pudees for protective work at Kurigram; the work 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Re. 48,000 had already been spent 
on the work, when suddenly the work was abandoned. Dr. Mookerjee wanted to 
know why Ks. 48,000 of public money had been wasted in this way. Secondly, he 
wanted to know why the Government should interfere with protective work by 
private individuals when they themselves could not do the work. The motion 
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was rejected by the House without a division. It might be mentioned that the 
subject had been raised by means of an adjournment motion on the floor of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjourned till July 11 next. 


DRAFT RULES OF PROCEDURE 


11th. to 12th. July :—The Council discussed this morning the draft rules of proce- 
dure for the conduct of business of the House, as presented by the Committee appointed 
by the Council. In the course of discussion on Rule 12 of the draft rules prescrib- 
ing limitations on a debate, several members expressed the view that the House 
should have the right to criticise the public conduct and the administrative action 
of the Governor-General or any Governor. This view was urged by means of 
amendments moved by Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee and Mr. Nareshnath Mukherjee 
of the Congress Party. Rule 12 laid down, inter alia, that a member while speaking 
might not “reflect upon the conduct” of the Governor-General or any (Ciovernor. 
The amendments wanted to insert the word “personal” before the word “conduct”. 
The movers of the amendments and their eupor ete held that they might not criti- 
cise the personal conduct of the Governor, but the members should have the right 
to criticise the public conduct and any administrative action of the Governor who 
was the head of the Executive Government of the Province, the Ministers being merely 
his advisers. The amendments were lost and the rule was accepted by the House. Next 
day, the 12th. July, with regard to rule 18 of the draft rules, dealing with the question 
of allotment of time for private members’ business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members of the different 
roups, Str Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, informed the President 
that after discussions with the leaders of the different groups they had come to an 
agreement on the point at issue relating to rule 18. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting different days for the ateore! of the private members’ 
business after consultation with the President, it would now be for the President 
to allot different days for the purpose, after consultation with the leaders of the 
different groups in the House. As there was still a ore number of amendments 
to be disposed of, a sugyestion was made that the House should be adjourned 
earlier for the day in order to enable the members of the House and the Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement as to which amendments should be taken up for 
consideration. The Prestdent accordingly adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMENDMENT BILL 


18th. July :—The Council went back upon its own decision by agreeing to-day 
to accept the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill in the form in which it had 
been sent in by the Lower House. By an amendment moved on the 20th. May 
last by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury, a member of the Coalition Group, 
the number of nominated seats, as provided in the Bill, were reduced from eigh 
to four. The Lower House, to which the Bill was referred, however, turned down 
the amendment and restored the original clause thus retaining the entire nominated 
bloc. When the Council took the Bill again into consideration to-day it adopted, 
by 35 votes to 21, the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy not to insist 
on the amendment to which the Assembly had previously disagreed. The Congress, 
the Progressive and the Krishak-Proja Parties joined their hands in opposing the 
motion which, as usual, was suppor by the Coalition and their allies, the 
Europeans. The Government marshalled on this occasion all their forces and long 
before the commencement of the day’s sitting Mr. K. Sahabuddin, Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coalitionists, were seen busily 
engaged in canvassing support for his party. A number of the members of the Lower 
House, supporters of the Government, were seen in this gallery watching the proceed- 
ings with eager interest. Mr. Moazzem Als Chowdhury (Lal Mia) and Rai Bahadur 
Radhika Bhusan Roy, who had on the previous occasion, voted with the Opposi- 
tion remained neutral, and although the latter went to the same lobby with the 
Government supporters he, it appeared, did not record his vote. Khan Bahadur 
Razzagul Hatder Chowdhury of the Coalition Party, who in the former occasion, 
remained neutral, now cast his vote in favour of the motion. Among the Hindu 
members, Mr. Nagendra Narayan Roy and Mr. Saileswar Sinha Roy sided with 
the Ministerial party. Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury and Dr. Arabinda 
Barua, both of the Coalition Party, consistently co-operated with the 
Opposition in opposing the motion. Mr. Narendra Chandra Dutta (Congress) and 
Rai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Sen (Progressive) were noticed to be absent. 
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DRAFT RULES OF PROCEDURE (CONTD.) 


__ 14th. JULY:—Some amount of heat was generated when the Council was con- 
sidering to-day the rule relating to the appointment of the Chairman of a select 
committee. On behalf of the Government, Mr. Nalint Ranjan Sarker suggested 
that the Minister-in-charge of a Bill should be the chairman. ‘The President, Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra, referred to the procedure that was followed in the 
Central Assembly in this connection where, he pointed out, the Deputy President 
or in his absence a member of the Panel of Chairmen acted as the Chairman of 
a select committee. The President explained that the Chairman of a select com- 
mittee, must be one whom everybody considered to be a non-party man. If a 
Minister in charge of a Bill was appointed chairman of a select committeo, he 
might not naturally adopt that attitude towards the Bill which a non-party mem- 
ber mole The suggestion of Mr. Sarker was carried. The House was then 
prorogued, 


Winter Session—Calcutte—23rd. Nov. to 20th. Dec. 1939 
ADJOURNNENT MOTIONS 


The Winter Scssion of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta on 
the 28rd November 1939, with the hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mstter, «resident, 
in the chair. The sitting lasted a little over an hour. 

Begum Hamida Momen, (Coalitio.), moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
“the failure of the Government of Bengal to impress upon the Government of 
India the necessity of keeping the Calcutta Port open for Haj pilgrim traffic this 
year, which is causing great inconvenience to the intending pilgrins from Bengal 
and Assam”. Sir K. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, objected to the adjournment 
motion on the ground that the Local Government had no direct responsibility in 
this matter whatsoever and it was entirely a central subject. he President ruled 
the motion out of order. 

Mr Laltt Chandra Das, (Congress), tabled an adjournment mction to discuss 
the situation arising out of the Benzal Government’s notification dated September 
15, 1939, embodying prvhibitory orders for a period of six montks, commencing 
from September 6 last, with regard to public meetings, assemblies or processions 
and with regard to the Press in Bengal, which has resulted in supression of civil 
liberties in respect of all legitimate activities in those spheres. The Home Minister 
objected to the motion being admitted on the ground that this was a subject on 
which a discussion could have been 1aised by means of a resolution and the mover 
could have taken his chance at the ballot. The Pressdent ruled that the moticn 
was in order, pointing out that this was the first opportunity which the member 
had since the publication of the notification to bring the matter to the notice of 
the Legislature. The l’resident then wanted to know if the House had any objection 
to leave being granted for the motion. As che requisite number of members 
(thirteen) did not rise in their seats in support of leave being granted, the motion 
fell through. The House then adjourned. 

MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


24th. NOVEMBER :—Non-oflicial resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day. Ofthe three resolutions moved, one was withdrawn and two were carried. 
Mr. Ranjit Pal Chowdhury moved that effective steps should be taken s0 that 
physical drill in all Primary Schools, military drill in all Secondary Schools, and 
the study of military science and a course of military training for all College 
students might be made compu: irrespective of age, caste, creed and colour, 
throughout the whole province of Bengal. Sir Nuztmuddin, Home Minister, said 
that he was in full accord with the aim and object of the motion. It was the 
accepted policy of the Government that every encouragement should be given to 
college students (O have military training. But he was sorry to say that the res- 
ponse to opportunity for training in the University Training Corps had not been 
encouraging. Enrolment had not been to the full strength of the Corps, besides 
the pervcenteee of those who did not avail themselves of the camp training was 
very big. He wonld sce to it that there was further expansion of the Corps and 
he hoped that students of the Dacca and Calcutta Universities would take tull 
advantage of these opportunities. Rai Bahadur K. C. Banerjee, Mr. Kader Buz and 
Khan Bahadur Md, Ibrahim also spoke on the resolution, which the mover ultimate- 
ly withdrew “in view of the sympathetic attitude of the Government”. 
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CoNTROL OF FILMS 


Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee moved: The Council is of opinion 
that the Bengal Board of Film Censors should exercise stricter control in regard 
to films and the publication of film pictures in the newspapers which might have 
the effect of inculcating immoral ideas in the minds of young boys and girls. 
Maulana Akram Khan moved a short notice amendment for the deletion of the 
bites the newspapers”, The mover accepted the amended resolution which was 
carried, 


JAPAN’S PADDY CULTIVATION 


The Council then passed a resolution expressing the opinion that an expert 
or experts be sent from here to Japan by the Government to investigate into the 
cause of such high outturn of paddy there and train Bengal peasants in the improved 
method employed by Japanese cultivators. The House thal adjourned till the 27th. 


Tue MONEY-LENDERS’ BILL 


27th. & 28th. NOVEMBER :—A surprise was in store for the Government when 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill was brought before the Council to-day for taking it 
into consideration. When Nawab Musharaff Hussain moved for taking the Bill 
into consideration, the President said that he must be satisfied before he put 
the motion before the House that the previous consent of the Governor had been 
obtained. The Minister in charge of Justice replied that the consent had been 
obtained, but on the President insisting on being satisfied as to the proof of the 
sanction, the Minister left the House for bringing the relevant papers and the 
House was adjourned for half an hour to enable him to do so. The House reas- 
sembled after 35 minutes, but still the Minister did not arrive and the House was 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th. November, when the Minister-:n-charge of the 
Bill apologised for being unable to be present in the House yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill having been already passed in the Lower House, he thought no 
sanction was neccessary as it automatically came up before the Upper House. The 
President said that it was against parliamentary etiquettee to refer to what happen- 
ed in the other House and asked the Minister to move the Bill de novo, which 
was done. The House then adjourned till Friday, the 1st. December. 


THE PRORIBITION BILL 


ist DECEMBER :—The prohibition policy of the Government came in for 
much castigation when the Council, discussing non-official measures, took up the 
consideration of the Bengal Prohibition Bill to-day. The Noakhali experiment, in- 
troduced two years ago, was ridiculed by Prof. Humayun Kahir as a “Liliputian 
measure,” while Mr. Zaltt Chandra Das, the sponsor of the Bill, characterised the 
experiment as “a mere make-believe.” The Premier contended while the (iovern- 
ment did not oppose the policy of Prohibition, which is “one of the main pillars 
of Islamic faith,” they did not agree to the principle underlying the present Bill. 
Mr. Das’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected by 23 votes 
to 10. 


ABOLITION OF Dowry BILL 


The Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Stnha was on the motion of the Hon’ble Nawab Musharraf Hossatn, 
circulated for pale opinion by the Ist February next. The Nawab admitted the 
need of such a legislation but he thought it wise that the public should be consult- 
ed in the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Mahomedan community 
especially, he added, were afraid of a sovial measure. 


SHop ASSISTANTS BILL 


The intention of the Government to introduce a bill in the current session for 
the purpose of poy oars conditions of work of shop-assistants, was announced by 
the hon, Mr, H. S, Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour. The announce- 
ment was made in connection with Prof. Humayum Kabir's motion, that the 
Bengal Shop-Assistants Bill, sponsored by him, be taken into consideration. The 
Minister added, that the bill would be introduced in the Upper House and might 
possibly be referred to a Select Committee in the current session. Prof, Kabir 
eventually withdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 
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SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENTS BILL 


6th. DECEMBER:—As promised, the honourable Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy 
introduced the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939 to-day. The Bill sought to 
provide ‘inter alia’ that no person employed in a shop should be required to work 
for more than seven hours a day unless he has been allowed an interval for rest 
of at least one hour during that day or for more than five hours in any one day 
unless he has been allowed an interval for rest of at least half an hour durin 
the day. In the case of commercial establishments no employee should be call 
upon to work for more than 208 hours in any one month. All wages should be 
payable not later than the tenth day of the month immediately succeeding that in 
respect of which such wages were payable. An employee working in an establish- 
ment for a period of not less than six months should on the production of medical 
certificate, be entitled to sick leave, on pay calculated at the rate of half his existing 
pay. for a total period of not exceeding one month in any one year. Wages for 
overtime work should be calculated at the rate of one and one guarter times the 
ordinary rate of wages payable to the employee. Any person committing a breach 
of the rules may, on conviction, be punishable with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees. The act, when passed, will apply in the first instance to the city of Calcutta 
and suburbs and to all the municipal areas in the districts of the 24-Perganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly. There-after, it will apply to such areas as the Provincial 
Government may specify by notification. 


WORKMEN’S PROTECTION BILL 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Suhrawardy further moved that two other bills, namely 
the Bengal Workmen’s Protection (Amendment) Bill and the Inland Steam Vessels 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill be taken into consideration. The object of the former 
bill was to amend the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934, effectively to prevent 
the besetting of places where workmen receive their wages by professional moncy- 
Ienders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of 
the workmen. It was also intended to extend the protection afforded by the Act to 
workmen in the employ of local authouities and public utility services and seamen. 


INLAND STEAM VESSELS AMEND. BILL 


According to the Inland Steam Vessels Act of 1917 the Provincial Govern- 
ments are not entitled to levy fees or recover costs from the parties involved in 
cases before the special courts of investigation into casualties to inland steam or 
motor vessels plying in the rivers of Bengal. In the absence of any such provision 
the Government have to bear all expenses incidental to these courts. The bill sought 
to empower the courts to make such orders as they thought fit respecting the costs 
of the investigation or any part there-of, The House then adjourned till Friday next. 


TRAINING IN AVIATION 


8th. DECEMBER :—An announcement that the Government have under 
their consideration certain concrete proposals for devclopment of aviation in this 
province was made by the Hon’ble Khwaj1 Sir Naztmuddin when the House 
discussed non-official resolutions. The Home Minister, however, was not inclined to 
reveal th? character of the schemes for, he said, it would not be proper to do so 
until the necessary amount had been provided for in the budget. The occasion for 
the announcement was furnished by a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Sinha (Progressive) suggesting that the Government of Bengal should 
either grant an annual subsidy to the Bengal Flying Club to enable them to 
popularise and extend their activities in teaching the t a and practice of flying, 
or themselves found some stipends for the training of air pliots and ground 
engineers developing thereby an interest of the people in aviation. oe Rai 
Bahadur remarked that people to-day lived practically in the midst of air raids. 
All progressive countries in the world had encouraged aviation and flying clubs 
had received financial help from their respective Governments. Eut. unfortunately, 
aviation in Bengal had not been encouraged and developed. Even important 
places like Dacca and Darjeeling were not connected with the metropolis by means 
of aerial service. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition), moving an amendment, opined 
that instead of granting an annual subsidy to the Bengal Flying Club the 
Government should found some scholarships so that at least forty young men 
might receive training in aviation every year. He had, however, every sympathy 
with the object of the mover of the resolution. Objecting to the acceptance of the 
amendment, Mr. Ranjit Pal Chowdhury thought that in that case the character 
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of the resolution would be entirely changed. Opposing, Sir Nazimuddin intimated 
the House that the Government had not been idle and had gone into the question 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this province. They had at 
present under their consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might secure A and B licenses. But until the amount therefor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those schemes out. He would, in those circumstances, request the Rai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolution. Both the resolution and the amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 11th. December, 


THE MONEYLENDERS’ BILL 


1ith. DECEMBER :—The debate on the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as they were bce hy the Assembly during the last session, commenced 
to-day. The Bill had been framed to supplement the provisions of the Bengal 
Money-lenders’ Act of 1933, although it has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal provisions, by the definition of “loan’’ certain leading transac- 
tions have been excluded from the operation of the bill; for example, loans to or 
by Government, or by certain soieties, including Co-operative Sorieties and also 
loans by banks and insurance concerns. Loans, however, include loans in kind. 
A “lender” has been defined as anyone who advances a loan while a “money- 
lender” is defined so as to limit the term to the class of what may be called 
professional lenders. Provision has been made for strict regulation of this class 
requiring them to be licensed and to keep certain accounts and furnish certain 
informations to borrowers, machinery being provided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in some instances, to non-compliance with these provisions, 
Provision has also been made for regulating rates of interest on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound interest and also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other incidental expenses in relation to loans. The borrower is 
entitled to re-open transactions that offend against the provisions of the 
measure and to move the court for taking accounts. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document which does not state the true facts as 
to the transactions of loan to which it relates and also against any molestation 
of borrowers. The discussion was confined to the explanatory clause of the bill. 


SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENTS BILL 


The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, which on a previous day was 
introduced in the House, was by a motion of the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Naztmuddin 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of eleven members, with instructions to 
submit their report by the 24th February next. 


WORKMEN’S PROTECTION BILL 


The Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Work- 
men’s Protection (Amendment) Bill, introduced previously in the House, were 
passed, the latter with slight modifications. The Council then adjourned, 


RESOLUTION ON WAR 


12th. to 14th. DECEMBER :—Following a protracted debate for three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on Thursday, the Council 
accepting a resolution which extended help and support to Britain in their 
prosecution of the war and, at the same time, intimated the desirability of examining 
afresh the Constitution of India with a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Status. The motion adopted was an amalgamation of the resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Surendra Nurayan Stnha ({ndependent) and an amendment put forward by Mr. 
Nur Ahmed (Coalition). The motion stood thua : 


_ “This House is of opinion that whole-hearted help and support should be 
given to the British Government in the prosecution of their war against the German 
menace. 

“The Council further approves of the policy of the Bengal Government 
towards the present international crisis in condemning Nazi aggression and declares 
its determination to resist this aggression and to protect the security and hononr 
of the province of Bengal and India with the available resources of the province. It 
further desires that it should forthwith be made absvlutely clear that the constitution 
of India shall be examined de novo at the end of the war with a view to the immediate 
attainment of the objective of Dominion Status with effective protection for the 
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due rights of the minorities and other sections in consultation and agreement with 
all the parties and communities concerned,” 


The motion was carried by 27 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 
THe MONEY-LENDERS’ BILL 


15th. DECEMBER :—Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill was resumed 
to-day, the discussion being confined to the explanatory clause of the measure. The 
debate on such a technical subject, which otherwise would have appeared dull and 
dry, was enlivened by the customary witticisms of the Hon. Minister in charge 
of the Bill. His action-speech, interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Chamber re-sounded with peals of laughter. 
Adjourning the House till coreg & next, the Hon'ble the President requested 
Nawab Musharuff Hossain to get himself in the meantime properly instructed 
as to what he did exactly mean by the term “Banking.” As many as 15 amend- 
ments of the Bill were disposed of, of which only one was accepted 
by the Government and the rest were rejected by the House. The only motion 
that evoked certain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that moved on behalf of the Congress group. 


Mr. SARKAR’S RESIGNATION 


19th. DECEMBER :—The Council met in a tense atmosphere to-day. The air 
was thick with rumours of resignation by the Finance Minister and with eager 
expectation the members awai his arrival. Cheers burst forth from the Congress 
benches as the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker made his appearance in the Chamber. 
The Coalitionists remained silent and sullen. A hush over the House as he rose 
to defend the stand he has taken on the issue raised by the resolution on War and 
the ans ver to the allegations levelled against him by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, 
Leader of the Coalition Party in the Upper House. ‘We have an emissary from 
the parallel Government at Wardha in the person of the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker 
the Finance Minister,” that was the language in which the Khan Bahadur had 
described him on the previous day. The retort was strong and effective. “I can 
at once tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Sarker replied, “that in the position which 
he and his associates have created for me, I am tempted to say that ardha is a 
place of pilgrimage for me and the Khan Bahadur should never expect that I 
would always be a faithful disciple of Mount Pleasant Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Jinnah thereby). When after half-an-hour the Finance Minister resumed his 
seat es was greeted with shouts of applause and appreciation from all sides of 
the House. 


PRIVILEGE Morion 


2ist. DECEMBER :—That the Ministers had “committed a grave breach of 
the privileges of the Council by persistently abstaining from attending its meetings 
for the transaction of business requiring their attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motion moved to-day by Dr. &. K. Mookherjt, on behalf of the Opposition. 
The motion prayed that the matter be brought to the notice of His Excellency 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to the absence of the hon. Mr. dZ. S. 
Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, who was to have dealt with matters falling under 
the Finance protfolio to-day, when the House was due to resume discussion of 
the supplementary estimates of expenditure for 1939-40. Members of the different 
arties criticised the Minister’s absence and pointed out that in the past, Ministers 
fad also been absent from the House during question time and during discussion 
of matters which related to their respective departments. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, said that it was high time 
that they informed His Excellency “of the chronic lapses of his Ministers,” He 
for one, held the view that if there was any recurrence of these lapses, the should 
“boycott the Council and bring the administration to a standstill.” The President 
adjourned the House for fifteen minutes, remarking that it was reprehensible that 
in spite of repeated complaints, Ministers still neglected the House. Mr. 
Suhrawardy, who now attended the sitting, asked the members to realise 
that there was serious dislocation in the business of the Government and explained 
that it was on that account that they could not be punctual, however much they 
wished to be. He assured the House that there would not be a recurrence, Dr. 
Mookherjee withdrew hie motion in view of the assurance given by the Minister. 
The Council then adjourned till January 8, 1940 when it will resume discussion on 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 


The Bombay Legislative Assembly 


Poona Session—Poona—1 4th. to 31st. August 1939 
BoMBAY MUNICIPAL AMEND, BILL 


The Poona session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona 
on the 14th. August 1939. The hon. Mr. G@. V. Mavalankar, Speaker, presided. 
The Select Committee reports on various Bills, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactions of money-lending in the province, the Bill for the protection of 
ae Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill were 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr. L. M. Paittl, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (1888). After rejecting an amendment moved 
by Mr. §. H. Jhabvala, in less than half an hour, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 


DEMAND OF PRESS SECURITY 


15th. AUGUST :—Mr. Jamnadas Mehta asked leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House to draw attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security from the Editor of Sawadhan and the Printer of the Luxmi 
Narayan Press, where it was published. The motion was adopted by 72 votes to 19, 


Tus MONEY-LENDERS’ BILL 


The House then carried by 72 votes to 32, a motion of the hon. Mr. K. mM. 
Munshi that the period for the presentation of the Select Committee report on 
the Money-Lenders’ Bill be extended to November 30, 1939, to enable the Bill to 
be considered along with the Agriculturists Debt Relief Bull, which would be 
sparked laced before the House. He said that both the Bills were closcly con- 
nected. Mr, S. V. Parulekar and Mr. J. B. Greaves opposed the motion, 


LAND REVENUE AMEND, BILL 


15th. to 2ist. AUGUST :—Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
1879 (as amended by the Select Committee). Further discussion was resumed 
on the next day, the 16th. August, when the House took up consideration 
of the various amendments tabled to clause 11 of the Bill pertaining to assessment 
and settlement of revenue of agricultural land. One of the amendments 
was fundamentally wrong and unscientific. Assessment was fixed on the 
theory that the State was entitled to a share of the promis of the land. It had 
nothing to do with the area of the lands one possessed. The result of the amend- 
ment, if accepted, he said, would entail the tenants to unnecessary hardship since 
any rise in the taxation would duly be shifted on to the tenants. After some 
discussion the amendment was rejected. The House also voted down by 57 votes 
against 27, an amendment by the same member for the deletion of the clause pres- 
cribing rental value. Mr, Moravji Desat said that this clause was the pivot of the 
Bill. d assessments were based on several factors, the piimary factor being 
rental value. He assured the House that there need be no apprehension of ficti- 
tious rental values since there was already a Bill on the anvil, namely, the tenanc 
legislation, by which usury and rack renting were sought to be prohibited. 
Next day, he 17th. August, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta moved an amendment 
“which sought to make agricultural profits the basis of assessment. Mr. Mehta urged 
that the present Bill would not solve the land revenue problem, inasmuch as revenue 
would continue to be assessed and collected from the wages of agriculturists instead 
of their being assessed and collected from the profits. The Bardoli pepautane and 
the sngutry Committee that followed it also figured in the course of the debate 
when Opposition members pointed out that it was for the vindication of the 
a namely, assessment on agricultural profits, that the whole struggle was 
carried on. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, in his reply, stated that 
the issue for the Bardoli Satyagraha was not the one suggested but that the 
assessment was based on wrong data. While admitting that the angi by espoused 
by the Opposition was also placed before the Bardoli Enquiry Committee by Mr. 
ulabhai J. Desai, counsel for the peasants, it was never persisted in. Hg 
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explained the many difficulties in the way of determining agricultural profits. 
“Cooked” accounts and bogus accounts would be a challenge to any one. Further- 
more, agricultural prous were a nebulous thing. The difficulties here were much more 
than in the case of assessing income-tax. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment was 
pressed to a division and defeated by 63 votes to 29. Opposing another amendment 
moved by Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, YWeader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
the Government to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
present Act, the Revenue Minister explained the many difficulties in the way. There 
were 180 talukas in the province which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re- 
quired. It was the ambition of the Revenue Minister to train up as early as possible 
as many Settlement Officers as were available. He, however, hoped that between three 
and five years’ time, he would be able to effect a resettlement in all the talukas. 
Three other amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. August, centred round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Sir A, M. K. Dehlavt (Leader of the Opposition) for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in this province within one year, and proposals seekin 
to raise the period to three years and five years respectively, were either rejec 
or withdrawn. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi doubted if the whole Bill was not a measure 
for propacands purposes so that the people might stand by them (the Government) 
in their hour of need. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desat, Revenue Minister, explaining 
the Government’s difficulty in accepting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges of _poeente and as such required careful 
scrutiny. There were not many retired officers competent to do settlement work 
as pun eestor: by the Opposition. He informed the House that he had_ already 
star preparing the necessary rules under the measure, although it had not yet 
been ey An amendment by Mr. S. L. Karandskar seeking {0 empower 
peasants to challenge settlements in a court of law if the assessment exceeded an 
ear the value of one-sixth of the net produce of the holding, was also nertved 
e Minister pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to submit 
themselves to a test in court. That would disturb the machinery of assessment. 
Next day, the 19th, August, over 15 amendments were discussed. With the 
exception of two amendments, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 
amendments accepted hy the Government were one for deletion of the clause, 
relating to the history of collection of land revenue and the variations in the area 
of occupied and cultivated lands during the last thir‘y years in the matter of 
assessment and the other, for the inclusion of “ordinary expenses of cultivating 
such crops.” There was considerable discussion on the clause pertaining to the 
orders on the Settlement Report. It was laid down in the clause, that orders 
passed by the Provincial Government shall be final and shall not be called 
in question in any court. Several amendments were moved in _ this 
clause, enabling the assessed group to bring the matter before a tribunal to 
be appointed by the Government or before the District or High Courts respectively. 
Further consideration of the amendments was held over, pending informal 
discussions between the Opposition members and the Revenue Minister 
on this question. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 21st. August, when 
by 67 votes to 31, it passed the third peeing of the Bill. The opponents of the 
Bill confined their arguments to the ‘disappointing nature” of the legislation. 
Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
contended that an op etunaey had been missed of launching agrarian legislation 
which would have left a landmark in the history of legislation, and that the relief 
done to the peasants was only nominal. The former characterised the Bill as 
“old wine in a new bottle’ and that there was nothing in the legislation. 
He asserted that the ho of the many parties in the country and that of the 
Congress had been belied. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desat, Revenue Minister, 
cee s, pointed out that for the first time assessments to be made in the future 
would be subject to the vote of the House and such a thing had never happened 
in the past. He asserted that it should be clear to anyone who examined the 
Bill impartially, that reduction would be substantial in several cases where 
formerly the pitch of assessment was very high. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
was 50 per cent of the rental value and in some cases even 55 per cent in actual 
practice. Now it was reduced to 35 per cent of the value. The danger of 
rack-renting would also be eliminated with the passing of the tenancy legislation 
gad that would mean the assessment would only be 30 per cent. One important 
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change that had been made 1n the Bill was with regard to settlements, Accordin 

to an agreed amendment on_ the question, any person aggrieved by the report o 
the Collector on assessment could apply to the Provincial Government foi reference 
to the Revenue Tribunal. The Revenue Trbunal after making an enquiry, 
would submit its opinion on the objections 1aised to the Puiovincial Government. 


THE BomBay TENANCY BILL 


23nd to 28rd. AUGUST —By seventy votes to seven, the Assembly 1ejected to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P. W. Wagh to have the Tenancy Bull referred back to the 
Select Committee The hon Mr. Morarjt Desat, the Kevcnue Minister, had just 
moved a motion that the Bill to provide for the protection of tenants in the 
Province of Bombay be 1ead for the second time, when Mi. S L. Karandtkar 
raised a point of orde1 as to whethe the Bill as it emerged fiom the Select Commit- 
tee was in order M1. Karandikar submitted that several impoitant provisions 
contained originally in the Bill had been dropped He contended that the Bull 
should be withdrawn, 1edrafted and then piesented to the House ‘The hon. Mr. 
G. V. Mavlanker, the Speaker, held that the:e was no valid objection, since the 
scope of the Bull was to give protection to the tenants, and it was 1etained by the 
Select Committce It was at this stage that Mr. Wagh moved his amendment. 
With the rejection of Mr. Wagh’s amendment, Mr Karandtkar moved an 
amendment for ieferring back the Bill to the Select Committee to reconsider 
certain clauses. This amendment was also. rejected JDuscussion of the 
Bill, clause by clause, was then resumed Ovet a dozen amendments weie 
rejected before the House rose for the day Next day, the 23rd Anugust, 
the definition of “rent’’ was debated at gieat length on amendments moved by 
Sardar N. G. Vinchoorkar and Mr. Jhabwala. It 1s lad down in the Bill that 
“rent” means any consideiation in money o1 kind, o1 both paid o1 payable, by a 
tenant on account of the use or occupation of land held by him, but. shall not 
include the rendering of any personal seiviwe The amendments songht to alter 
the position 1n regaid to personal service Sir A M K Dehlart, supyorting Sardar 
Vinchoo1kai’s amcndment, said that when two parties, namely, landlord and tenant, 
entered into a contract, no law should stand in the way Jf the tenant had agreed 
to render a ceitain seivice, then he should doit Rao Bahadur Chitale de lared 
that agricultural economy could not well be served by the elimination of } ersonal 
Be1vice. He argued that tenants would be in a_ better position to discharge thei 
obligations 1f personal service was taken into account Su Chtnubhat Madhowlal 
Supporting the amendment, said that there weie many instances where tenants did 
not pay rent by way of share in crops but only their personal services were 
taken into consideration The hon Mr Aforarj: Desat, oy posing the amendments, 
declared that the Bill was the result of an earnest endeavour on the part of the Govern- 
ment to put the relations between the landlord and the tenant ona proje: and equit- 
table basis in o1de: that neither the landlord might exploit the tenant nor the tenant 
become an nresponsible person, He explained that the 1¢lations between the two 
wele not patticulaily happy in the several parts of the province and it was the 
mtention of the Government to set matters right. As practical men, they had to 
sec how the legal position created by the amendment would be utihsed Tenants 
weie forced to work in somecases on landlords’ own farms On tefusal to do so 
they were dealt with severely. The result of the amendment, if accepted, world 
e that the tenant would have to carly out personal services supposed to be 
based on an agieement. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
fo. the deletion of the sub-clause telating to the definition of the term “to 
cultivate personally” was moved by Mr S. VV. Parulekar, Discussion had not 
concluded when the House rose for the day. 


Tur Finance Act AMEND. BITL 


28th to 8ist, AUGUST -—The hon Mi. A B. Lathe, Finance Minister, moved 
to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act. The Bill 1s designed to hghten the 
proveguie fo. the recovery of the urban immovable tax According to the amending 
ll, a penalty 1s presembed for default in payment of the tax_and also it 18 
made a first charge on the premises on which it 18 leviable. Leaders of the 
= pposiaon groups critacised the Government fo: bringing forward this measure 
and charged them with utilising the municipalities to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselves, and also foi transgiessing on the mghts of the Municipalities. 
A motion for postponement of the Bull, sine dse, brought forwad by Sir. 4. MM. 
Dehlav:, Leader of the Opposition, was thrown out by 56 votes against 42, 
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Dr. Antroliker moved for closure, which the Deputy Speaker. Mr. N. G. Joshs, 
put to the House. Sir A. M. XK. Dehlavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Europeans, who were wanting to speak. The closure 
motion was pu to vote and was carried by 58 votes against 43. Thereupon 
Sir A. M. K._ Dehlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by their periespaiicn in the proceedings. He then walked out 
of the House followed by other Opposition members. ‘This was the first time 
European members participated in a “walk-out”. The Finance Mintster, in the 
course of his reply, assured the House that steps would be taken to sce that 
none suffered undue hardship on account of this Lepislation. Next day, the 
30th. August, a motion for the circulation of the Bill for a fortnight for 
eliciting public opinion was thrown out by the House, 69 voting against and 
45 for. A motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was also rejec 
by the House. Amendments for exempting trustees of charities and waqfs from 
the operation of the penalty clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 
an assurance given by the hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe, the Finance Minister, that 
the Government would take particular care to see that they did not suffer any 
hardships, He also assured the House that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An important amendment, which was moved 
on behalf of the Government and arcepted, removed the retrospective character 
of the penal clause. Next day, the 31st. August, over a dozen amendments were discus- 
sed. Of the amendments moved two were accepted by the Government. One of them 
gives discretionary power to the Collector or the Municipality in the matter of levyin 
penalty for default in payment of the property tax. According to the amend- 
ment, a penalty will be levied only if the authorities concerned are satisfied that the 
person liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it, By the second 
amendment the penalty leviable on default has been reduced to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead of the whole amount as in the Bill. By 61 votes to 26, 
the House rejected an amendment moved by the Muslim League Party which 
sought to impose a graded penalty from one per cent of the tax payable to five per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within five months. 


Bombay Session—Bombay—25th Sept. to 3lst. October 1939 


The Bombay Session of the Assembly began its session on the 25th. Septembor 
with the agenda left over from the Poona session. The agenda included eleven Govern- 
ment Bills, the more important of them being the Money-lenders’ Bill, the Tenancy 
Bill, the Shop Assistants Bill and the Agricultural Debtors Bill, all of them 
awaiting second and third readings. The Fodder Ordinance promulgated by the 
Government, consequent on the famine conditions in Gujeret, has also been 
framed into an enactment and was also placed before the House. ‘ihe thirty 
non-official Bills on the agenda included the Hindu Divorce Bill, the Prevention 
of Bigamous Marriages Bill, and other social legislation. 


Tue BomBay TENANCY BILL 


27th. SEPT. to 3rd. OCTOBER :—The Bombay Tenancy Bill was discussed on 
these days. Mr. G, K. Phaduke, in an amendment, suggested the inclusion 
of two sub-clauses to Section 6, the first that rent payable to the landlord by the 
tenant should be the first charge on crops and, secondly, the tenant should be 
made liable for the payment of land revenue to the Government in respect of 
land held and protected by the tenant. The Revenue Minister opposed the 
amendment, which was lost. Clause 7 dealing with the landlord’s right ina 
rotected tenancy was discussed at length. Mr. S. V. Parulekar urged that 
biepe: landlords should not have the right to determine tenancy. The Revenue 
Minister expressed his faith that the landlords would not abuse the power vested 
in them and if the Government came across such instances, they would eertainly 
come to the rescue of the tenant. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that the 
words “for any agricultural purposes” were vague. He asked if bee-hiving would 
be an agricultural purpose for which the landlords could evict the tenant. The 
Revenue Minister appreciated the int made and promised to consider it. 
Mr. B. 8S. Hitray, Parliamentary Secretary, moved an amendment to the 
effect that a landlord be deemed to have used the land personally if he used the 
land by his own labour or by hired labour under his supervision or any member 
of his family. This amendment was accepted by the Minister and Clause 7 was 
passed by 47 votes to 12. Mr. H. V. Patasker (East Khandesh) moved an 
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amendment making provision for an appeal to the Collector, against an order for 
compensation made by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Minister accepted the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong opposition was shown by a section of the 
House to Clause 22, which made non-issue of receipts by the landlord punishable 
by fine amounting to Rs 100. Mr. G. K. Phadke suggested an amendment that 
the fine be reduced to Rs. 10. The amendment was accepted. ‘The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 8rd. October, when the House passed the second and 
third readings of the Bill. The spokesmen of landlords characterised the Bill 
as a revolutionary measure, while the spokesmen of tenants said that it did 
not confer all the benefits that should be expected of a progressive government. 
The Revenue Minister. Mr. Morarjt Desai, declared that it was safe to be slow in the 
initial stage of tenancy refurm. The Bill affords protection to tenants with regard 
to permanency of tenure. 
FoppER & GRAIN CONTROL BILL 


6th. OCTOBER :—The Bombay Fodder and Grain Control Bill, which was intended 
to ft power to the Provincial Government to regulate and control the supply 
and distribution of fodder and grain including the price thereof during famine, 
passed the third reading to-day. During detailed consideration of the Bill, it was 
urged upon the Government that it should be made incumhent on sellers of 
fodder and grain to sell those commodities to bona fife customers. Otherwise, it 
was pointed out, sellers might conserve stock, thereby nullifying the benefits of 
the measure. Although the Revenue Minister explained that the Government had 
a constitutional difficulty in accepting the clause, the motion was pressed to a 
division and the House rejected it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to issue a receipt to the purchaser yviving all the particulars 
of the sale was accepted by the House as a useful suggestion. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 


AGRICULTURAL Debtors’ RELIEF BILL 


The House next took up for consideration the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Bill with the Select Committee Report thereon. The Bull provided for scaling 
down of debts of euavalne avriculturists in the Province whose debts did not 
exceed Rs, 15,000 and was not below Rs. 100. The Bill provided for the setting 
up of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy instalments A feature of 
the Bill was that a debtor was obliged to be a member of a Resource Society before 
he could avail himself of the facility. Next day the 7th. October, the Assembly 
continued discussion on the second reading of the Bill. An amendment from the 
Congress benches that an agriculturist should not be considered a debtor if money 
was due from him to he oe labourers under him, was accepted. An 
amendment moved from the Congress benches which provided that the benefits 
of the Bill should be available to persons cultivating personally before April 1, 
1937 was also accepted by the Government. 


REDUCTION OF MARRIAGE EXPENSES 


10th. OCTOBER :—The Assembly discussed to-day a non-official resolution 
recommending to the Government to undertake legislation to provide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in connection with the marriage and other ceremonials of 
agriculturists. It was suggested that legislation may be undertaken to provide for 
“reasonable” reduction of expenses incurred on “unnecessary religious” ceremonies 
of agriculturists. An amendment was moved to include all classes of people 
within the scope of the resolution. A Muslim member moved an amendment to 
exclude Muslims from the scope of the resolution while other Muslim members 
welcomed the economy measure suggested in the resolution. The Home Mintater, 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with the House in their view that 
Marriage expenses should be curtailed and controlled especially among that class 
of people who could ill-afford them. But in social matters like the present one 
legislation would not serve the purpose. “If we want some change in socia 
habits, we must raise the standard of education of the people. ‘heir moral attitude 
must change. Legislation should not go counter to the needs of human nature. 
@ members must be aware how even a healthy measure like the Sarda Act was 
resented by many people.” The Minister added it was quite unfair to check by 
legislation the custom of people enjoying themselves on occasions of marriage. 
Society wanted it. People spending money for the purpose never grudged it. In 
view of these facts, he would request the mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
resolution was however withdrawn on the next day. 
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MINORITIES AND THE SERVICES 


1ith. OCTOBER :—A_ spirited enunciation of the Government's policy with 
rerard to the representation of minority communities in the Government services, 
was a feature of the debate to-day. Str Alt Mohamed Khan Dehlavt, Leader of 
the Opposition, moved his resolution recommending to the Government that 20 per 
cent of appointments in the (Government administration should be reserved for 
Muslims. Afr. S. H. Jhabvala, criticising the mandatory effect of the resolution, 
said that democracy would be at an end if the principle of the resolution was 
given effect to. He moved an amendment, which entitl any qualified person 
to get an appointment. Mr. Babubhat Patel from the Congress benches, in another 
amcndment, drew the attention of the House to the fact that the Muslims formed 
only 8.8 per cent of the population in the province and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should see that excess Muslims in (tovernment employ over their legitimate 
share be dispensed with. A Scheduled Class member pressed the claims of his 
community to 20 per cent of Government appointments and moved _ incorporation 
of the recommendation in the main resolution. The hon. Mr. K. 4. Munshe, 
Home Minister, opposing the resolution, said that there could be only two 
principles which should guide all civilised Governments in the imnatter of 
appointment to the services. The first was one of efficiency, and the other that all 
sections who, due to general backwardness, deserved protection, should be cared 
for. The Minister referred to the classification of the communities as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward for the purpose of representation in the services, the 
latter two catevories getting larger representation. ‘The Muslims being classified 
as “Intermediate” had secured a very fair and Just share of the appointments in 
Government services. Mr. Munshi stressed the need for safeguarding the efficiency 
of the administration which should not be sacrified while protecting the levitimate 
claims of the minorities. Le assured the House that since the ucceptance of office 
by the Congress, the (tovernment had been doing everything in their power to see 
that the rights of the minoritics were safely conserved. The resolution was lost 
without a division. 


AGRICULTURAL Drsrors’ RELIEF BILL (CONTD.) 


16th. t0 25th. OCTOBER :—The House resumed discussion to-day on Clause 4 of 
the Agricultural Debtors Relief Bill, which dealt with the constitution of the Debt 
Adjustment Board. J)iscussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, the 17th October, when after Clause 5 vesting power in the Provincial Govern- 
ment to dissolve a Debt ponemens Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the House next disposed of five more clauses, which gave power to the Board to 
decide all cases relating to adjustment of debts and provided that decisions of the 
Board shall have the validity of judicial proceedings and made certain awards of 
Board appealable. Clauses of the Bill which prescribed a stamp fee of two rupees 
and a court fee for appeal against the decision of the Board were opposed by mem- 
bers. The Opposition urged that in an ameliorative measure the imposition of fees 
went against the grain. The Finance Minister replied that justice should not be 
too cheap and funds were required to pay the salary of officers, and if anything 
remained in excess that would be spent for improving the condition of agricul- 
turists. Next day, the 18th. October the House passed as many as twenty-one 
clauses in the course of the day. Strong opuueieE was in evidence, however, 
when Clause 24 was taken up. ‘This clause limited the jurisdiction of a Debt 
Adjustment Board to entertain an application for adjustment of the debt of a person 
whose debts were not more than Rs, 85,000. By way of amendments, figures vary- 
ing from Re, 5,000 to Rs. 25,0U0 were suggested. One amendment sought to fix a 
minimum limit at Ks. 50. The amendments were thrown out. Next day, the 20th. 
October, the House voted on amendments to Clause 40. Mr. D. K. Kunte’s (Congress) 
amendment alone was accepted after slight modifications. The amended clause sought 
to give relief to “debtors” by scaling down their debts according to a definite plan, 
taking into consideration the fall in prices of agricultural products after 1931. 
It also laid down that at the time of application to the Board, if the interest was 
more than the principal, twice the amount of principal would be deemed to be the 
amount due to the debtor. On the 23rd. Oetober, the vital clauses in the Bill, laying 
down provisions for scone conn debts of agriculturists to their paying capacity 
engaged the attention of the House to-day, Members of the Opposition sponsored 
an amendment recommending graded sealing down instead of the uniform one 
proposed in the Bill. The Finance Minister opposed the proposal. A series of 
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clauses explaining the details which an award made by an Adjustment Board should 
contain were then adopted. Amendments were moved to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should not claim puiionty in respect of their dues but they were vi pa 
The Finance Ministe: assured the House that in case any difficulty should arise 
in working the Bill, improvements to it would certainly be considered. Next day, 
the 24th October, the House considered the circumstances when a Debt Adjustment 
Board had the 11ght to declare a debtor insolvent. Instead of Clause 64, the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. D. K Kunte to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions of insolvency. peas to the amendment the Board was em- 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an insolvent if his paying capacity was inadequate 
to pay the total amount of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two conse- 
cutive 01 any three instalments payable under the awaid The amendment further 
stated that the ode of adjudication thus made was to be deemed to be an order 
of the court. The amended clause being comprehensive, the House decided to 
delete clauses 68 to 74. Next day, the 25th. October, the second and the third 
readings of the Bill were passed. 


RESOLUTION ON WAR 


25th. OCTOBER ‘—The Assembly puesented an animated appearance in the 
afternoon, when, before a c1owded house, the Piime Minister, the hon Mr, B. G., 
Kher, moved the Congiess iesolution disappioving of the Viceregal declaration. 
The Premier moved as follows .— 

“This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the wai between Great Buiitain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and have fuither, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, 

assed laws and adopted measures cuitailing the powers and activities of 
ovincial Governments. 


“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and thiough them to the Buitish Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it 18 essential, in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people, that principles of democracy should be applied 
to India and her policy should be guided by hex ple, and that India should 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 
and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is possible in 
the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard to the present 
governance of India, including artangements whereby all war measures in this 
rovince may be undertaken with the consent of and executed thiough the 
1ovincial Government. 

This Assembly 1egrets that the situation in India has not been nightly 
understood by His Mayest ’s Government when authouising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in re,ard to India” 


Su A. M. K. Dehlart, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment on 
behalf of the Muslim League Party whih was on the lines of the Muslim League 
resolution on the subject The amendment enter alta stated that the parliamentary 
system of Government unde: the present constitution had failed and that the 
entire problem of India’s future constitution should be revised de novo and also 
the British Government should not make any commitment without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. 4i: Bahadur Khan wanted to know if the amendment was im order. 
He said that no amendment could be moved which was of a nugatory character. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment ran counter to that of the original 
resolution. While the Premier’s motion demanded that India should be regarded 
as an independent nation, the amendment sought to divide the country into 
Muslim India and non-Muslim India He asserted that the amendment was an 
independent proposition and not an amendment. 


Mr. S. H. Jhabvala moved a series of amendments which sought to make 
verbal changes in the resolution Dr. B. R. Ambedkar Mr. Jamnadus Mehta 
and Mr. R. 8S. Khedgtkar moved their respective amendments 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (European Gioup), on behalf of the Progress Party, 
moved the following amendment : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the Buitish Government that, in view of the fact 
that in spite of all the differences regarding the methods of achieving the goal of 
Indian political freedom and the pace at which India should achieve it, all parties 

18 
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and interests are united in the demand for Dominion Status within the meanin 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended, wi 
the approval not only of the ereuelind party but of the minorities also, as soon 
after the present war as is practicable, with the object of conferring upon India 
Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminister ; and that 
a declaration to this effect should forthwith be made. 


“Finally, this SET! recommends that in the meantime, the Government 
should co-operate with Ilis Majesty's Government and the Government of India 
in the prosecution of the war so that all necessary measures may be executed 
through the Provincial Government.” 

Mr. S. A. Patt! (Congress) moved an amendment which stated that “in 
view of the failure of the British Government to meet the Indian demands, this 
Assembly, while recording its fullest confidence in the Ministry, calls upon it to 
tender its resiznation.” 


When the resolution was taken up for consideration by the House on the 
next day, the 26th. October, the Premier, commending the resolu{ion to the House, 
traced at considerable lenzth the events leading up to the present situation and 
recalled the Congress demand for a declaration of policy, the Viceroy’s statement 
as also the statement of Lord Zetland in the House of Lords. ‘The Viceregal 
declaration had been found disappointing not only by the Congress but also by 
the National Liberal Federation. The Premier was sarcastic when he referred to 
the mention of the 1919 and 1929 declarations of policy “which will, I am_ sure, 
be repeated in 1949 and 1959 and 1969, if indeed we are so supine as to await 
the pleasure of those who are to-day ruling over us in the matter of our _ progress 
on the road to self-determination.” Proceeding, Mr. Kher said, “All our demands 
have been turned down, The question then arises as to what should be our course 
of action and this brings me to the resolution before that House. In the first 
part, it regrets that India should have been made to participate in the war without 
the consent of the people and that laws should have been passed and measures 
enacted curtailing the powers and _ activities of the Provincial Governments. 
Indians were not consulted before the war was declared. They have no effective 
voice in the prosecution of the war, and as a matter of fact, the powers of the 
Provincial Governments have been curtailed by the amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed without India’s consent. The first portion of the resolution, 
therefore, expresses our regret that all this should have been done, against our 
will. The second part of the resolution declares that in order to secure the 
oy opersuon of the Indian people the principles of democracy should be applied 
to India, that her policy should be guided by her people, that India should be 
regarded as a free nation entitled to frame her own constitution and with that end 
in view, all necessary changes in the form of the Government should be made 
in the immediate present as far as possible. It is a great pity that a resolution 
which demands these rights for this country should have any Opposition at 
all. A resolution of the nature ought to be passed with one voice. The rd part of 
the resolution expresses regret that the situation in India has not been rightly under- 
stood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has been made 
on their behalf. The statement, as has been observed, would have been out of date even 
20 the ago. It is based on the assumption that being divided and disunited, the 
Indian people are unfit and unable to govern themselves. This is not true. It is true 
that there are minorities and there are differences in this country but this is not 
the only ountry where there are minorities or religious differences and for our 

art, we have always stood for the amplest guarantees for the rights of minorities, 

cannot conclude my remarks better than by quoting Mahatma Gandhi's state- 
ment which says that ‘it would have been better if the British Government had 
declined to make any statement whatsoever. The long expected statement made 
by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. 
So far as I can see, the Congress will be no party to it, nor can the India of the 
Congress conception be a partner with Britain in her war with Herr Hitler. The 
Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Conference is promised at the end 
of the war. Like its predecessor, it is bound to fail. The Congress asked for 
kero ane it has got a stone. What the future has in store for India, I dare not 
oretell. 


Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, who moved the Muslim League amend 
declared that during the last two and a half years, it had been proved that “the 
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Congress had done things in its own way without any regard for the interests of 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Party was well known. 
They stood at one with all those who were striving for the betterment of the 
country on all vital issues affecting the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He said that the Muslim League Party’s amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest hope, that democracy might be yranted to this country, but on 
proper lines. He reminded the Congress that, on several occasions in the past 
the League had stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘divide and rule” had 
been made by the Congress against the British Government. But, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had all along applied the same _ principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless efforts had been made to divide the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had been held out. Divisions were created among the Scheduled 
Classes, He reiterated that, whatever might be the merits or demerits of a demo- 
cratic pevamen ary system, in so far as India was concerned, that system had 
failed because of the conditions obtaining in this country. He hoped that the 
Congress, even if it went out of office now, would be back, but with a changed 
heart and a different outlook. Sir Ali Mohamed disagreed with the Congress 
in its insistence in calling upon the British Government to make a declaration 
when busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori- 
cally a certain principle with regard to the future of India. On the face of things. 
it was not practicable. 

Dr, B. R. Ambedkar said that the resolution was both improper and 
inopportune, as it asked the House to make certain demands and a declaration 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain procedure in case 
those demands were not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 
made on His Excellency the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 
by the House. The Prime Minister did not think fit to table those demands 
first before this House. The procedure followed was different. Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : “The 
affair has been bungled. Please come to our rescue.” Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Viceregal declaration had been made over a week ago. The 
proper course for this llouse would be to eapiess its opinion that the declaration 
was not satisfactory. The resolution was so worded that it did not in any way 
express an opinion as to whether that declaration was acceptable or not, or 
whether an other declaration should be made. cone to the merits of the 
resolution, he was in agreement with the first part of it, namely, about the 
British Government making India a patticipant in the war without the consent 
of the pcople of India. The foreign policy of the Empire was controlled by the 
British Cabinet. ‘This country had no voice in the foreign policy. Puiobably, 
an invitation might be extended to somebody to go where peace would be 
concluded in order to aflix his signatme. It was indeed a vcry anomalous 
position that without the consent of this country, people had been brought into 
the slaughter. He asserted that India had a preater right than even the Dominions 
to be consulted in this matter. And although this country had been involved 
in a war, it had neither an Air Force nor an Army nora Navy of its own. 
Proceeding, Dr. Ambedker said that the democracy envisaged by the Congress 
however was that the majority would not suit this country. He referred to the 
status of Harijans in the body pone of India. Their position remained the same 
as before. He would not submit to a democracy wherein the Muslims and 
Scheduled Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr. Ambedkar then 
cited instances of alleged ill-treatment of MHarijans and maintained that the 
composition of the administration was such that the Caste Hindus were in an 
overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the few Scheduled Class 
members who were in service. Opposing the amendments tabled to his formula, 
Dr. Ambedkar said, “In any constitution that is framed, we shall claim the 
right that, whatever provisions my be made relating to our safeguards, must be 
certified as adequate by the accredited representatives of the Depressed Classes.”’ 

mere recognition of the fact that the minorities should have a voice in the 
governance ot the .country would not suffice. There was the social, economic and 
religious dominance of the Caste Hindus over the Untouchables, and he would 
not submit to political dominance also. He would fight tooth and nail any such 
domination. He was not for any constitution in which the Scheduled Classes 
would not have freedom and not an equal partnership. He would not say 
“Damn your Safeguards. Give me my independence.” But given sufficient 
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Safeguards, he would have the Congress have its demands. Referring to the 
contemplated resignation of the Ministry, he wanted to know why they wanted 
the permission of the House. It was purely a party issue, 

Mr. C Bramble, commending his amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was ill-conceived. There was a great deal in the Viceregal 
Statement, and he thought the whole matter had been misunderstood. Mr. 
Bramble proceeding said that under the circumstances preveuane in India, it 
was not possible to obtain the consent of the country for the declaration of 
war. Nor was there any constitutional necessity to do so. Referring to the 
impending Ministerial resignation, Mr. Bramble said: “I* would be extremely 
sorry if they resign. I say this as a member of the Opposition. The ony 
healthy reaction to a crisis such as the present one should be that all shoul 
rally round the duly constituted authority, The attitude which the Opposition 
should now adopt is one of hearty co-operation with the Government. But 
our present Government has seen fit to divest themselves of responsibility at 
the juncture. We should be deceiving ourselves if we were to reject the possibility 
and the probability of this province having to be governed by His Excellency 
the Governor in his sole discretion under Section 39 of the Government of 
India Act. But I am not expressing any lack of confidence in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that I must sincerely regret when this necessity 
arises. 


Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, while fully subscribing to the Congress pout of view 
in so far as it related to Britain's failure to consult India in the declaration of 
war, deprecated the Congress move to vacate office. The position did not warrant 
such a procedure. The Congress was aware that the country had no voice in her 
foreign policy. The Congress had accepted office and continued to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He wondered why they should make a pucrenes of it now and try to run 
away. As for the Viceregal statement, it had been considered throughout the coun- 
try as unsatisfactory. ith regard to the war aims of the British Government 
none could have any quarrel. Everybody in this country was resounding with de- 
nunciation of Hitler. The action of the British Government was in fact considered 
belated. On the minorities question, Mr. Mchta charged the British Government 
with creating disunity in this country. The minorities question was a manufactured 
one, It was started in 1905 and patented since then. The Congress was also, he 
averred, a party to this “national suicide.” Resuming his speech on the next day, 
the 27th. October, Mr. Mehta opposed the Muslim League amendment. He repu- 
diated the claims of the League to represent all the Muslims in this country. “It 
is a false statement,” he said, “that the Muslims of this country are the propert 
of the League. Even so, are we not the property of the Congress either.” He di 
not despair the present situation in the country. With courage and understanding 
the communal problem could be solved. But, he added, nobody in this country 
had the right to stand in the way of the progress of the country. The position of 
India to-day was most abject and humiliating. The Viceregal ‘Naveen was nO 
doubt unsatisfactory. The declaration, be went on to say, had at least the velvet 

love, but the latest statement of Sir Samuel Hoare exhibted the iron glove of 

ritish Imperialism. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congress should not resign and 
“run away” now. The Congress had admitted this was a just way. By resigning 
they would become an ally of Hitler, whether the Congress liked it or not. 


Mr. 8. H. Jhabvala (Railway Labour), who had a few verbal amendments 
in his name, assured the Congress that the working class would back them in 
whatever step they might take. Mr. R, A. Khedgtker (Trade Union) also supported 
the resolution and wanted the resolution to go further. This was a moment, he 
a hal i all should sink their differences and stand united against British 

mperialism. 

The hon. Mr. K. M, Munshi daca on the resolution, explained that the 
issue before the House was whether the House wanted the Ministry, which had 
co-operated with Britain in this war, to do so without being assured. that India 
would be granted the status of a full self-governing country at the end of the war 
and without being given mgt share in the present governance of the country. He 
reiterated the appeal of the Premier that in so far as this issue was concerned, no 
Indian could differ and all members should keep their minds open. The resolution 
should not be judged from a_ party Fo 

i 


int of view, but from the larger interests 
of the country. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, Mr. Munshi expressed 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentary system of 
government was unsuited to the genius of the country. If the amendment was 
taken at its face value, it would mean that we must go back; it would mean that 
India should have feudal rule or foreign rule. Mr. Munshi questioned the propriet 
of the Muslim League Party anne for the consideration of an amendment whic 
was more a matter of internal bargaining and making it an issue at a time when 
they were trying to assert their national dignity with regard to foreign rule. The 
Muslims in the Punjab, as was evident from the resolution tabled on behalf of 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status. But in Bombay they did not want 
it. “Is it that if Muslims are not in a majority in a province, it must remain 
under foreign rule ?” he asked. 


Referring to Mr. Bramble’s (Euro Group) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if they resigned, Mr. Munshi declared that it was really 
the other way about. The Indian National Congress, for the first time in history, 
in spite of the country’s jou for freedom and democracy, offered its hand of 
friendship to Britain. It was prepared to share the burden of responsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of its status not now, but after the 
war. It wanted to share the responsibility of waging the war in the present. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however much _ they aa Ge be prepared 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfully, were too profane to touch sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to fight as free Indians on the side of England to free the world from 
Totalitarianism’’, declared the Minister. “We want, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if the privilege of partnership is denied to us, the British war policy in India 
assumes a different shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Dupleix are gone. when Europeans could hire merceneries or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only fight freely, willingly, and for a cause which we have at heart.” Mr, 
Munshi then answered some of the criticisms levelled by Dr. Ambedkar. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hardship suffered by Harijans. 
His passionate remonstrances were not relevant to the issue before the House. 
“We ourselves had stated”, observed Mr. Munshi, “that the treatment meted out 
to Harijans has been a blot on Hinduism. We, Congressmen, have spoken, felt 
and worked and fought for Harijans, Gandhiji, above all men, has done wonders 
to purge Hinduism of this sin and crime.” But the remedy for all the evils lay 
in democracy. Democracy alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies. He asserted that the Congress 
would be no party to a constitution that would deminate the Minorites. Mr. 
Munshi concluded, ‘‘We have oun sense of duty. In view of the extra-ordinary 
situation, we were willing to co-operate with Britain, but only as partners in the 
venture. No self-respecting nation can do anyaune less. We are told ‘Do your 
duty and stick to your job’, Why and what for? The offer stands even to-day. 
The war can be fought provided the war is ours” (Cheers). 


Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Independent) extending his support to the resolution, 
asserted that the Muslim League were not the representatives of the Muslim masses 
as such. During the election they deceived the masses by false declarations, namely, 
that they stood for the independence of the country. Now, when the time came for 
the manifestation of the independeuce spirit the Muslim Leaguers resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true instruments of British Imperialism. Islam stood for 
compere democracy and the League had said so. Now he was shocked to hear the 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, moving an amendment 
that democracy was unsuited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
allegiance to the Muslim League had condemned bee, the Viceregal state- 
ment. On a clear issue such as freedom or subjection, the Muslims in the whole 
country would unanimously stand by the Congress. The Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal. “They duped and deceived the masses”, 
he said. The propaganda they had carried on was deliberately false. The Muslims 
were a deeply religious and touchy people. When they were told that a mosque 
had been demolished somewhere, they were ae: But no mosque had been 
demolished. The League had said that as far as this pr 
many mosques had been demolished. This was not true, The Government had 
allowed such dangerous propaganda to be carried on. “Now is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. ey will join any force which strives for indepen- 
dence.” The Muslims were strong enough and they were not afraid of any inroads 


esidency was concerned so 
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being made on their liberty. They would fight for it. On the question of India’s 
participation in the war, the speaker declared that while India was in full s a 
with the Allies, he would not play “the role of a recruiting sergeant with the mar 
of subjection stamped on my face, 


The hon, Mr. Morarji R. Desat said that the arpumente advanced against 
the resolution would do no credit to anyone, but would be taken advantage of by a 
third party. Mahatma Gandhi had observed that a stone was given instead of 
bread. That had only proved too true. The stone was followed by a stick. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the “Strong Man of the Empire’, who once pave a threat to the 
Congress and then carried it out, had once again said that, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment would be carried on with efficiency, strength and justice. His speech was 
humiliating not only to the Congress, but to the whole country. He had taken 
that attitude because of the views expressed by the Oppositiou here. The Leader 
of the Opposition had contended that democracy as practised by the Congress was 
of such a manner that it had convinced him of the unsuitability of democracy in 
this country. No sentence of AS ere shame could have been uttered by an Indian. 
The present was an occasion of life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congress, even then, it did not he in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he would like to be governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a big issue. 
As for his part he would submit to rule by Muslims if the British were to abdicate 
in their favour. 


Mr. S. H. Prater (Anglo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opposing the 
resolution declared that the first reaction of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional support for Great Britain. It 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge tohelp Britain. But later, political consi- 
derations arose. He could understand Congress opposition because of its traditional 
attitude towards the Paramount Power. Furthermore, the Congress being committed 
to a definite policy was compelled to make conditions for its support. He reminded 
the Congiess of the numerous millions in this country who did not subscribe to its 
views. The moment Congress raised constitutional issues, it at once released forces 
of disunity in this Seana Mr. Prater, concluding, said that he believed in the 
sincerity of the Viceregal statement and the statement of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
(Ironical cheers ) It was no use ridiculing the apprehensions of the minorities ; they 
should be faced. 

Sir D. B. Cooper deplored that such a resolution should have been moved in 
the House at all. The many speeches made showed the marked divergence of views 
and he was afraid that at any future Round Table Conference the British Govern- 
ment might make use of it against the granting of dominion status, 

Mr. S. K. Pats! (Congress) in advocating ministerial resignation declared that 
it should not be misunderstood that the resignation was an outcome of lack of 
confidence in the Ministry. The war, he asserted, had no real aims as such and if 
there were any, they were uscless. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, 
the speaker said that the first reaction to the amendment was Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement. Secondly, the League’s declaration of lack of confidence in democracy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of the League’s existence. At present the choice 
was between national self-respect and a little doubtful good that might be done by 
sticking to office. The Congress, of course, “would prefer the former. Mr. 
ele ima had already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 

enches. 

The hon. Mr. Ft. G. Kher, in the course of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their differences and to staud united at a momentous time like this. The 
various amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out. The Muslim League 
Party amendment was negatived by 98 votes against 23. An amendment of Dr. 
Ambedkar as amended by the hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi was declared carried. The 
amendment inter alta stated that in the constitution to be framed, adequate safe- 

uards for the protection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
india be made. — 

The resolution as amended was carried by 92 votes against 56 amidst 
acclamation. The House then adjourned. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE MARKETING BILL 


28th. OCTOBER :—Two important Bills were passed to-day. The Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Bill was passed through all three feaditize before ee and 
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although the European members opposed the extension of the session, the House 
sat in the evening and passed the Shop Assistants Bill, a measure for which there 
had been great demand trom the public. 


Syop ASSISTANTS BILL 


_ The Bombay Shops and Establishments Bill (popularly known as the Shop 
Assistants Bill) sought to regulate the hours of work in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other establishments. The provisions 
do not apply to the domestic services. The Rill prescribed a maximum of 93 hours 
of work per day for employees, one day of rest in the week and fixed 9 p. m. as 
the closing time for shops. A feature of the Bill was that it sought to prevent em- 
ployment of children under 12 years of age and restricted the hours of work of 
youths between the ages of 13 and 17 to eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY 


The Assembly concluded its session on the 3ist. October, and the Speaker 
adjourned the House sine die, Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier, motored from the 
Assembly Hall to the Government llouse to hand over the resignation He was seen 
off by his colleagues and the Congicss Party members. and was cheered lustily. 

“Our resignation is the inevitable consequence of the refusal of the British 
Government to recognise our right to ‘!e‘epmine our country’s future in consonance 
with the will of our people”, said Mr. Kher immediately after tendering the 
resignation of his Ministry. He continued : 

“We were opposed to office acceptence early in 1937, but later we took office 
as an experiment to test the sincerily of the British people and to increase our 
own strength. Our purpose was two-fold, namely, to discharge the day-to-da 
administration of the province efficiently, and to advance the country on the pat 
of political freedom to the greatest possible extent. Neither of these objects can 
be carried on in the altered circumstances without a change of heart on _ the part 
of those who are at the seat of power in New Delhi and Whitehall. What use 
then is our remaining in office ? 


“I was pained to observe that some of the Anglo-Indian papers accused us 
of having neglected the interests of the minorities, and our enforcement of Prohi- 
bition in Bombay has been cited as an instance in support of this contention. I 
must emphatically repudiate this chirge, as Prohibition has nothing to do with 
any majority or minority, because it is a reform in the interests of the whole 
country. We have tried to serve our people—all sections including the minorities— 
to the best of our ability.” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 


The Bombay Legislative Council sat for 24 hours on the 4th. September 1939 
at Poona and disposed of all the three Sosa a of the Bombay Finance Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House. The Council then adjourned stne dre, 


Bombay Session—Bombay—27th. Sept. to 3lst. October 1939 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE MARKETS BILL 


The Council met again on the 27th. September 1989 when the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Produce Markets Bill was read for the first time. The Bill was introduced 
by the Finance Minister, proposed to provide for better regulation of buying and 
selling of all agricultural produce including cotton and the establishment of regulated 
markets for that purpose in the province. This Bill will repeal the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1927, in view of the more comprehensive legislation undertaken. 
Agricultural produce is defined in the Bill to include the produce of horticulture 
and animal husbandry and power is taken by the Government to regulate buying 
and selling of an agricultural produce not mentioned in the schedule now append 
to the Bill by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette. The Bill also 
provided that the control over Market Committees constituted under the Bill, the 
Committees being bodies corporate with power to levey fees and to form Market 
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Committee funds to be used for purposes defined in the Bill. After the Bill had 
been read for the first time to-day, Opposition members moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. Before the Finance Minister had replied, the 
House adjourned for the at Next day, the 28th. September, the ouse 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adjourned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third readin 

of the Tenancy Bill and all the three reading of the Fodder and Grain Control Bill 


Bist. OCTOBER :—Before the Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Ministry to-day he attended the Council, at which the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act was adopted. 

The Harijan Disabilities Removal Bill and the City of Bombay Municipal 
Amending Bill were not taken up as_ these two Bills had not been considered 
by the Lower House to-day as expected. The Premter explained that the Govern- 
ment had intended to pilot the Bills to-day itself, but the members of the Inde- 

endent Labour ay had objected to hurrying through the Harijan Bill, as they 
d found that the Bill did not go far enough. 

The Leader of the Opposttion and the members of the Progress Party had 
opposed consideration of the City of Bombay Municipal Amending Bill. This Bill 
sought to give power to the Bombay Municipality to levy a town duty on a large 
number of tinned articles and the Progressive Party desired to have time to con- 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of the Government to hurry 
through any legislation, the Premier said they had acceded to the wishes of the 
members of the Opposition and had not pressed consideration of those two measures. 
The Premier, in conclusion, thanked the members for their co-operation in con- 
Suet the procecdings of the House. The Speaker then adjourned the House 
Sine die. 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 


August Session—Madras—4th. August to 8th. August 1939 
Tar TEMPLE-ENTRY INDEMNITY BILL 


The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Madras on the 4th. August 1989. After interpellations, the ‘Temple-Entry 
Indemnity Bill was introduced by the Prime Minister who moved that it be 
taken into consideration at once. In commending the motion to the acceptance 
of the House, the Prime Minister referred to the circumstances necessitating the 
issue of the Ordinance and the introduction of the Bill, He maintained that the 
ech ea reform was not only right but long overdue; and that when temples 
were opened, it was impossible for the Government to remain quiet without 
preserving the gain and furthering the cause of reform. Anticipating the lines of 
attack by the Opposition, the Prime Minister said that the plan of the Malabar 
Temple-Entry Act bad not been abandoned. It would certainly come into play 
where the trustee was unwilling to act in consonance with gene public feeling. 
The present measure was necessary to protect the trustee who had the good sense 
to respond to public opinion where it was in favour of removing the disability. 
Each measure, the Prime Minister observed, was necessary and supplemented the 
other. The Prime Minister held the view that the ascertainment of local opinion 
by means of a vote would lead to unnecessary irritation, animosity and_ bitterness. 
There was no certainty, in his opinion, that Sanatanists and fundamentalists 
would relent in their opposition even after a referendum. To them temple-entry 
by Harijans was one that should be eternally opposed. “I am prepared to 
reconsider my position,” the Prime Minister said, “it an assurance is forthcoming 
that once the vote has been given in respect of a temple here or a temple there, 
they will abide by it. But unfortunately, there is none in the country to-day 
who can make that declaration on their behalf.” Next-day, the 4th. August, the 
Bill was passed without a dissentient voice and amidst lo cheering from the 
Ministerialists. Every one of the amendments moved by Mr. 7, 7. Krishnamachart, 
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the only member on the ppestvon side who suggested changes, was rejected. 
All the amendments moved by the Prime Minister, with a view to improving 
the Bill, were agreed to with little discussion. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar Temple-Entry Act. The Prime Minister, 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, he said. But the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Trustee or authority, through personal contacts among 
the peor concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactory, as it 
would eliminate the chances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot procedure. An agreement by understanding, he urged, was much _ better 
than determination of the issuc by mechanical majorities. Moreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the deciding majority. The Prime 
Minister, however, assured the House that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be resorted to as necessitated by circumstances and that the Government 
might be trusted to act properly. The Prime Minister reiterated that no_ political 
motive was behind the measure. It was conceived in a purely religious spirit, he 
said ; the Government moved in the matter in a religious spirit, and it was 
in that spirit that he sought the co-operation of all, in the eradication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 


ABOLITION OF DrvADASI SYSTEM 


7th. AUGUST :—The Bill for the abolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss G. Ammanna Raja, was referred to a Select Committee, the Prime 
Minister not moving his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan sought leave of the House to introduce his Bill 
for the prohibition of the publication o1 news regarding horse races. 

The Rules under the Sales Tax Act were considered and approved with a 
few minor changes. 


RACE News FRORIBITION BILL 


8th. AUGUST :—By 121 votes to 21 to-day, the House refused leave to Mr. Addul 
Hamid Khan (Moslem League) to introduce his Bill prohibiting the publication of 
race news. Dr. P. Subharoyan, Minister for Law, opposing the grant of leave, 
said that the Government contemplated introducing a measure of the kind 
proposed by Mr. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 


I. M. S. OFFICERS’ Posts 


The Assembly next adopted a resolution recommending to the Government to 
convey to the Secretary of State for India, its opinion that his recent orders in 
reserving certain specified posts in the Provinces to I. M. S. officers, were contrary 
to the spirit of Provincial Autonomy and that the orders should be revoked at 
once, Mr. 7. 7. Krishnamachart, who moved the resolution, received almost 
unanimous support. The hon, Dr. 7. S. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health, 
accepting it, on behalf of the Government, congratulated the mover on his able 
presentation of facts, A public protest against the Secretary of State’s orders 

ad become imperative, Dr. Rajan said, with a view to ensuring a measure of 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accepting the resolution, the Government were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-will. The House then adjourned sine dee, 


Special Session—Madras— 26th. October 1939 
RESOLUTION ON WAR 


The Assembly, specinlly summoned to consider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by the Premier, met on the 26th. October 1939 in a tense atmosphere. 
There was full attendance of members. All the galleries were packed to capacity. 
Many of the visitors had to return home disappointed as there was not an inch of 
space left in the visitors’ gallery. 

After question time, which occupied a few minutes, the Hon'ble Mr. C. 
Rajagovatichariar. the Premier, stood up amidst cheers from the Congress 
benches to move his resolution on the war crisis, similar to the one moved 


by the Bombay Premier yesterday word for word. 
19 
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MUSLIM LEAGUERS’ WALK OvT 


The Muslim League Party staged a walkout following the Speaker’s disallow- 
ence of the party’s amendment of the Premier’s resolution. Mr. Hamid Khan 
the leader of the Muslim League party, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making a statement in the House. 

After the Premier’s speech, Mr. Hamid Khan rose to move his amendment 
which ‘inter alia’ stated that democratic parliamentary system of Government 
under the present constitution had failed and therefore it was unsuited to the condi- 
tions and genius of the people of India and therefore the entire problem of India’s 
future should be wholly reviewed and revised ‘de novo’ and that the British Govern- 
ment should not make any commitment without the approval and consent of the 
Muslim League. The Speaker, in disallowing the amendment, said that it was not 
relevant to the resolution before the House. The Speaker added if the mover wanted 
he could bring in a fresh resolution on the lines of the amendment on another 
non-official day. 

Mr. Hamid Khan, after making the following statement, walked out, followed 
by members of his party, numbering 12 :— 

“As the amendment of my party was deemed to be out of order by the chair 
and consequently disallowed, we fcel unable to take part in the deliberations on 
the resolution without stating the policy of the Muslim League in a definite and 
concrete form of an amendment. Hence, without meaning any disrespect to the 
chair, we walk out from the House.” 

Immediately after the Premier had moved the resolution formally, Kumara- 
rajah M. A. Muthta Chetty, Leadcr of the Opposition, rose on a point of order. 
He said, according to rule 51 (4) of the Assembly rules, a member while speaking 
must not reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty the King or the Governor- 
General. He contended that if it was not possible to have a free discussion without 
infringing this rule, such a resolution must be ruled out. He addcd: 


“The resolution expresses the rezret of this IIouse that the British Government 
have made India a participant in this war between Great Britain and Germany 
without the consent of India.” His contention was that the British Government 
had not made India a participant in this war. It was His Majesty the King- 
Emperor who was at war with Germany. The participation of India in the war, is 
said, was not the result of any action on the part of the Biitish Government, but 
the direct out-come of His Majesty’s action. It was, therefore, impossible to discuss 
this resolution without casting reflection upon the conduct of His Majesty the King. 


The Speaker ruled that he did not think that the resolution came within the 
scope of rule 51 (4) at all. He held there would not be a handicap to the discussion 
as stated by the Leader of the Opposition. He, therefore, ruled out the point or 
order. Sir A. 7. Punnirselvam asked whether the previous ssnction of the Governor 
was obtained to the resolution, as it referred to a state of war between His Majesty 
and a foreign State. 

The Premier replied that the sanction of the Governor was obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly as well as for the resolution. He added it was nota 
matter connected with relation between His Majesty and (iermany, but entirely and 
solely a matter concerning the people of India. 


After moving the resolution the Premter referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by Mr. K. Bashyam and Srimathi Kutti Ammalu Ammal (Congress party 
members) and said that he proposed to accept the same. Speaking on the resolu- 
tion, the Premier referred to the point of order raised by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and said the theory that if the King-Emperor had declard war all citizen of 
the nation were also at war, was absolutely correct according to ancient text books 
of constitutional law. But sometimes upheavals had taken place on account of 
the “too exact correctness” of that doctrine itsclf. He stated that various Domi- 
nion Parliaments had since the declaration of war considered the very question 
whether it was right and proper that their people also should be at war with 
Germany. The Indian ope were in a condition in which according to their 
political status they could be declared to be at war with any body. “Let us not 
in our sheltered existence imagine that war is a kind of newspaper news. “I claim 
that whatever may be the Constitution and whatever be the law, we the people of 
India are entitled to consider and examine the question whether there has been a 
justifiable reason for us to be at war with another people and also whether it is 
right to follow it up in action, It was right and proper and not only natural 
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that the peop of India, the thinking people of India (laughter) should consider 
seriously whether it was right after all, and not for the adult people of a 
country or a shire in England or Scotland but for the whole population of India 
to be ordered out immediately unless the matter was explained to them an 

they knew why they should be at war. 


Continuing, the Premier referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that members of the British Parliament welcomed the statement 
warmly and used Mahatma Ganchi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Lords to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself given his spiritual approval to 
the step taken by the British Government. Mr. Rajagopalachariar said, ‘‘Surely 
if one statement was welcome another also must be welcomed.” The Indian 

ple were a large population with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
istory behind them and if they should be successfully declared to be at war it 
would have been better if they had bcen consulted before in the matter, As a 
mere matter of commonsense and wisdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of right and wrong, it would have been well if Britain had taken India into 
confidence. Therefore, the pcople of India protested lee the procedure 
adopted by the British. The Ministry, said the Premier, had decided to accept 
the position reached by the Congress Working Committee and to resign. The 
first reason for the decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 
not right that another Covernment far away from them should simply decide 
for the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not only 
had the decision that the people of India were at war with Germany been taken 
without consulting the people either soon after the declaration of war or in 
connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but the British 
Government had passed laws without consulting the provincial Governments, 
whereby even the modicum of autonomy allowed to the provinces had been 
taken away. ‘If the provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 
itself, still there is to-day no other Government in India which can be said to 
represent democracy or to be working under any form of democracy. Therefore, 
in the absence of a proper democratic Government at the centre, the various 
provincial Governments were a handy machinery. Instead of strengthening 
them, the British Government, through the Secretary of State for India, has taken 
away the entire power of these Governments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 


Mr. W. K, M. Langley (European Group) vehemently protested against the 
Summoning of a special session in order to register the fiat of a ‘‘caucus” sitting 
behind closed dod¥s in Wardha which without any responsibility to the electorates 

resumes to dicate to the assemblies of the various provinces. Proceeding, Mr. 

angley objected to the claims of the Congress to represent the whole of India and 
the Indian continent as “unjustifiable” on plain facts It was regrettable, he said, that 
the Congress Party should have rejected the Viceroy’s proposals for the formation 
of a consultative group. He contended that many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the present situation created by the Congress Party as 
an attempt to use the difliculties which confronted the British Government not as 
an occasion to support the defence of the liberties of the world but as an opportunity 
to squeeze an advantage not for India as a whole but for an eatension of the powers 
of the Congress Party at the expense of other interests in this country. 


Mr. K. Bashyam (Congress) moving the amendment standing in the joint 
names of himself and Srimathi Kutts Ammalu Amma wanted to delete the 
concluding portion of the Premier’s resolution and add the following at the end: 
“in view of the failure of the British Government to meet India’s just demand on 
this occasion, and of the far-reaching gravity of the consequences involved in such 
failure, this Assembly, while expressing its fullest confidence in the Ministry and 
realising the grave setback to good government and progress in the province which 
their withdrawal will cause, fully approve of the Ministry’s intention to tender its 
resignation to H. E. the Governor.” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. : ; ; 

Mr, M. C. Rajah (Depressed Classes), opposing the Premier’s resolution, said that 
the people of India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his cei ose 
The war in which Britain was now engaged had been undertaken by her 
stupendous self-sacrifice for promoting the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
world, It was the recognition of this fact which prompted Gandhiji to say that he 
would give unconditional support to the British Government in this war. The 
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Congress would have done well if it had followed “this wise lead.” He disputed the 
Congress claim to represent all the minorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day the various parties in the country should meet together and frame an 
agreed constitution and ask the British Government to accept it, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim Independent) acclaimed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate reply to the Viceroy’s unfortunate declaration. The resolution, 
he affirmed, was quite in coor with the objects of the Muslim League as 
well, “Let us not miss the wood for the tree”, he said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 


Replying to the debate, the Premier expressed his gratitude and appreciation 
of the kind words uttered by more than one member of the opposition in regard 
to what the Congress had done hitherto. “We have been carrying on a just adminis- 
tration”, continued the Premier, ‘and we have done everything necessary for the 

rotection of the claims of the minorities and we were not unfair to anybody.” 

eferring to the criticism that the Congress had claimed for itself the right to 
decide the future Constitution of India, he said: “the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the people of India should 
decide what her constitution should be and in so many terms it was made clear 
to the Viceroy and the world that the Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. Kajagopalachariar continued: If a proper Central 
Government had been created on right lines, whether for the immediate present or 
for all time and if that Government had asked the provincial Governments _parti- 
cular powers on the ground that the transfer would be more convenient in the 
present situation, then the position would have been wholly different. Proceeding 
the Premier referred to the Congress demand and said that the declaration asked 
for was not one considered as a quid pro quo for service to be rendered. 
India did not ask for assessors’ verdict as to her fitness as to whether Indians 
were sufficiently united, sufficiently agreed among themselves and _ sufliciently 
strong. They asked what the British Government’s intention would be when the 
Indian peop e agreed among themselves and united together. But the declaration 
as made had not only been disappointing, but had caused great resentment among 
the people. Mr. Rajagopalachariar rejected the proposal of a Consultative Committee 
in connection with war work. Great Britain could have, if they willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour of sincerity and actuality to 
their intention at present and thus speed the working of the war machinery in the 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Governments to bring the people 
of the countryside in touch with them. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the 
members of the Opposition that on a critical occasion like the present the 
should all fall in line with them, sinking all differences. “This resolution will 
be the glimpse of the full freedom and unity of India. Britain has told us our 
disease and it is for us to find the remedy. We are entitled on behalf of India 
to say that we cannot go on like this. ene people are ayreed that we should 
proceed as we have decided to. It was not as if the resignation did not involve 
much saciifice. It did involve enormous amount of sacrifice. We have undertaken 
a great responsibility and I want the House to give its unqualified approval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K. Bashyam and Srimathit Kutti Ammalu 
Ammal was accepted by the Premier. The Louse then adjourned sine die. 


The Madras Legislative Council 


August Session—Madras—7th. to 9th. August 1939 


THE TEMPLE-ENTRY INDEMNITY BILL 


The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced its session at 
Madras on the 7th. August 1989 under the pear of the hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 
The Temple-Entry Authorisation and Indemnity Bill, as passed by the ace 
was introduced by the Premter, Mr. C. Rajagopalachartar, who moved that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 
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The motion was opposed by the Right Hon’ble V. 3. Srinivasa Sastr: and 
Mr. 7. C. Srentvasa Jyengar, while Sir K. V. Redd: supported tt. 

Prefacing his fory-minute speech, which was heard with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Enti1y movement and that the 
reform should be effected with the least possible delay, Mr. Sastr: said that the 
present legislation for the purpose was a highly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a gieat social reform. He urged that a Government which lightly 
introduced an indemnity Bill to car1y out a piece of social reform, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whethe: 1n_ a given case the trustees’ 
opinion was formed on puioper o1 sufficient grounds. Mr. Sastri chatacterised the 

ill as a legislation superseding and cancelling the Malabar Temple-Entry Act; and 
asked whether this “supplementary” method, as the Premier called it, carmed with 
it the guarantee that 1t would be un-attended not merely by any physical 
disturbance but by what was far moie important, discontent of the heart, which 
could not express itself. If the primuple of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. Sastri 
feared, there was nothing to prevent the Ministers fiom applying it to avraillan and 
economic 1efo1m, having regaid to the huge and “servile” majority behind them, 
Su K. V. Reddt, who followed, complimented Mr. Sastri on his “masterly 
speech”, but obscived that 1t lacked any conciete suggestion. Absolutely no use 
there was, Si Kurma obseived, in profuse expressions of sympathy for the 
1eform, 1f they were not tianslated into tangible action. The Pmme Munuster, 
in his view, had done the right thing unde: the circumstances and deserved public 
approbation for acting with courage, in dealiig with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
eustom Mi. 7. C. Sruntvasa Iyengar, who also spoke forcefully on the subject, 
expressed the view that it ehould not be left to the tiustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and it was dangerous. If public opinion was to be ascettained by means other 
ian the ballot-box, he suggested that a repilesentative commission might be set 
up 101 the purpose. The discussion was not over, when the House adjourned till 
the next-day, the 8th August, when Mr. A. Ranguswamt Iyengar stressed the fine 
spade-wo1k that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opposition to the measure as engineered. The hon. Mi. 7. Prakasam suppoited the 
Bill, while Mi. N. R Samtappa Mudaltar, Leader of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
feeling that the Bill was intended “to diveit attention from the policy of the Govern- 
ment which had cicated misgivings in the public mind,’ In the course of a fighting 
speech, the hon. Mi. C. Rayagopalachartar 1eplied to the various points made by 
the Opposition speakers. While expressing his gratitude to Mi. Siinivasa Sastrar 
for having defended the issue of the Ordinance, the Piime Munster said that 
he was as solicitous as M1. fastrial that the means must be woithy of the end. He 
1eferred again to the binding character of the Poona Pact and concluded with 
an appeal to the members on the othe: side to thiow thcu full weight on the 
side of the 1eform and to get all the temples opened when the Bill was passed. 
The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed and all the clauses 
were apploved After Mi Srinevasa Sasitrtar had fuither eaplained his attitude and 
the Prime Minister had replied dung the third teading, the Bill was passed 
into law. The Council then adjouined. 


Rice IMports rroMm BuRMA 


The Council to-day passed the following 1esolution moved by Sir A. V. Redd: : 


“This Council recommends to the Government to urge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of then not finally enteing mto an 
Trade Agreement with Buima without communicating beforehand the pro 
terms to this Goveinment and without obtaming the views of this Government 
and of the Legislature of this Province on any_ proposed tems regarding the 
the imports of Burma rice to this Province and further to request the Govern- 
ment of India to 1eserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
vate of Burma rice into India generally and into this puovince _parti- 

In moving the 1esolution, Sir. K. V. Redd: said that the resolution requested 
the Madras Government to imduce the Government of India to mform them 
of the terms of the negotiations that were being carried on, so that they might 
express their opinion on the points. He said he need not emphasise the importance 
of caioving the economic condition of the Piovince. They were al agreed 
that about 80 pei cent of the population in this Province was rural and that 
0 per cent of the population lived on the land, that the conditions of the ryots 
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were miserable, that the ryots were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Attempts had been made and were 
pene made by the present Government but the step that he had suggested was 
another step in the same direction. Opening the Industrial Museum in Madras, 
the Minister for Revenue was reported to have stated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for paddy and other cereals, If the member would say so, it was the 
right policy to be adopted and the whole country would be indebted to 
the Revenue Minister if this policy was implemented by effective practical 
steps. Restriction of the import of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
Sir K. V. MReddi next pointed out that the production of rice occupied 
an important place as compared with the other pracy: Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the five principal products of the country, the 
would find that rice occupied the first place. Taking the figures for 1932-1933, 
rice accounted for 277.6 crores of rupees or a percentage of 51.72 of the total 
value of the agricultural produce of India. Wheat accounted for 47.48 crores or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeds for 40.94 or eight per cent, sugarcane for 37,33 crores 
or seven per cent and cotton for 22.23 crores or four per cent. Rice had the 
most important economic value and yet it had not received any protection from 
the Government of India. On the other hand, wheat and sugarcane had received 
protection at their hands, 
Mr. Girt then made this brief statement : 


‘The subject of imports of Burma rice has been under correspondence with 
the Government of India since December 1937, The Government are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. It is the desire of this 
Government to restrict the imports of rice from Burma with a view to raise tho 
price level of loval rice, consistent with the interests of the consumer. 

“Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Regulation) Order, 1937, is in force, the Government of India were 
requested to terminate the operation of the Order at the emliest opportunity, i. e., 
Ist April 1940, by giving notice of termination to the Governor of Burma not later 
than 3lst March 1939, 

“In response to our representations, the Government of India have replied 
recently, stating that when the actual trade negotiations with Burma are opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the interests concerned 
before any decisive step was taken. ‘hey have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only will the representations this Government have already 
made be taken into account but also that this Government will be given an 
opportunity to make further representations before any conclusive action is taken.” 


sd Spa on the merits of the subject, the hon. Mr. S. Ramanathan, Minister 
for Public Information, who followed, said that there was no doubt whatever that 
the quantity of rice that was imported into this Province reacted adversely on the 
Seb ig of the people as a whole. The quantity of rice poe might not be 
much. That quantity might even be necessary. But it was a fact that it depressed 
the price level of this commodity, so essential for the well-being of the Province, 
out of all proportions, and affected vitally the economic condition of the people. It 
was well-known that all the necessary quantity of paddy was not grown in this 
Province, because production of paddy was uneconomic, Agriculture, like any other 
industry, was a profession. A man took to a profession and continued in it, only 
if he could get a decent livelihood. It was common ground between him and Sir 
Kurma that there was no necessity whatever for this Province to import any rice 
from any foreign country, much less from Burma. What was it that they saw in 
Burma? As Bir Kurma stated, there were peculiar natural advantages for’ the 
cultivation of paddy in Burma. Madras had to construct dams, anicuts, channels 
and irrigation systems ; and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance, In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects, Again, 
people from Madras were agricultural labourers in Burma; t ey were allowed to go 
there under a shortsighted policy. The rice produced by them was exported to 
Madras to create more unemployment here. 

The resolution was put to the House and passed, The Council then adjourned 


Sine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Assembly 


Monsoon Session—Lucknow— 12th, to 22nd. July 1939 
SHraA-SUNNI TANGLE 


The Monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow 
on the 12th. July 1939. Five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the police firing in Cawnpore on June 29 and one with the police firing 
at Imambara Asafai on July 6. Of the first four, Mr. Abdul Hakim, Deputy 
Speaker, admitted the first moved by Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, while the 
other three were withdrawn. He also admitted the fifth moved by Mr. Alt Zaheer. 
The Premier, Pandit G. B. Pant, opposed the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House would be prejuilicial to the public interest. He regretted that 
the police had to resort to firing. Mr. Alt Zaheer’s adjournment motion to 
discuss the police firing at Imambara Asafai on July 6 was withdrawn after a 
discussion lasting one and a half hours. The Muslim League members did not 
support the motion nor did it receive support from any other quarter. All sections 
of the House unanimously expressed the wish that the Shia-Sunni tanzle should 
be ended as soon as possible, The Premicr, Pandtt G. B. Pant, deeply deplored 
the firing and said : “There have arisen occasions in every country in the world 
when the administration had to countenance measures which became inevitable in 
order to ward off greater danger. That alone could be justification for such 
action.” The Premier appealed to Muslim leaders to exert their influence to bring 
ahout a settlement of the present dispute and assured the House that if two-thirds 
of the Sunni and Shia members of the Legislature arrived at a formula, the 
Ciovernment would pay the greatest respect to it. The Premier added that he 
would like to meet Muslim members of the Assembly in this connection. 


The Assembly, adopted a resolution demanding that the Fedcral Legislature 

ae control production and distribution of diugs, medicines and_ biological 
roducts, 
The House passed the Employments Tax Bill as amended by the Upper 
House. The House also adopted the Consolidation of Holdings Bill as amended 
by the Council, the Maternity Benefit Amendment Bill and the Oudh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


CownPpurR Pouice Firina 


14th. JULY :— The police firing in Cawpore on June 19 last, where there 
was communal 1ioting in that city, was discussed to-day when Myr. Jshaq Khan, 
Muslim Leaguer, moved an_ adjournment motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out. The Premier, Pandit G. B. Pant, replying to criticisms of the 
Government’s policy, refuted the arguments of Nawabza Liaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the firing and the riots had not taken place in Cawnpore previousl 
and the Nawabzada was not aware of them. The Premier admitted that he coul 
not say that he was satisfied with the work of each, and every police required a 
lot of overhauling, but at the same time to impute drastic things to Cawnpore 
police would be highly unfair. Referring to the Nawab of Chhatari’s demand 
for an impartial public inquiry, Pandit ‘Pant reminded the House of the Tanda 
enquiry to conduct which Mr. Justice Yorke had been appointed at the express 
understanding that the Muslim League would co-operate. But later on, when 
the League found that nothing would be covered up, they backed out on a lame 
excuse. “We will think of holding an enquiry if you are really earnest about 
it,” concluded the Premier. A Hindu woman was shot and wounded by a police 
constable on patrol duty in Benares on June 5 and on a magisterial enquiry, it 
was held that the firing was not justified and hence a case had been instituted. 
The Premicr further stated that all Government servants, whether in the 
police or otherwise, were strictly enjoined and reminded to observestrict 
impartiality in dealing with the public and warned that any one found to 
have communal bias would be regarded as having committed a serious breach of 
discipline and punished accordingly. 
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AGRICULTURISTS DeBT REDEMPTION BILL 


17th, to 19th, JULY :—An important change, pvoviding for redemption of usufruc- 
turary mortgages and for cancellation of mortgages of over 30 years was passed to- 
day when the debate was resumed on the Agriculturiste’ an Workmen’s Debt 
Redemption Bill. Next day, the 18th. July, the House passed the second 
reading of the Bill, after which, on a motion of the Revenue Minister, the 
Regulation of Credit Bill was referred to a Select Committee. Next day, the 19th. July, 
the crppene passed the Agriculturists and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Pill. The 
House agr to a the amendment suggested by the Upper House secking to 
repeal the clause of the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill relating to transfer of 
certain cases pending before civil courts to revenue courts, 


ARREARS OF RENT REMISSION BILL 


The House thereafter took up consideration of the Arrears of Rent Remission 
Bill. In the course of the first reading, the Oppositionists alleged that the 
Government were dealing unfairly with the zemindars. The proper authorities, it 
was contended, would be moved, to declare the measure illegal as being against the 
provisions of the (tovernment of India Act. Mr. V. D. Tripatht uttered a warnin 
that the kisan agitation, which was now secthing underneath, would flare up, an 
swallow the zemindars if they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 
20th. July, the Assembly passed the Bill, by which arrears of rent, the recovery of 
which had been stayed by recent legislation, would be remittcd except in the case of 
persons who were expected to be able to pay thcir arrears without hardship. Speaking 
on the motion for consideration of the Bill, the Premier, Pandst Govind Vallabh 
Pant said that his inquiries showed that arrears as shown in the zemindars’ books 
were not always genuine, but were more or less fictitious ones. Wherever there 
were real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to pay. 
If those arrears were wiped out, there would not be much harm to zamindars. 
Inquiries showed that the benefits of rent remission did not reach the tenants in all 
inter but the zemindars alone derived the bencfit of remission cf revenue in various 

istricts. 

Mrs. Vijayalazmt Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, next introduced 
the District Boards (Second Amendment) Bill. 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES AMEND. BILL 


21st. JULY :—The House passed to-day the Encumbcred Estates Amendment Bill 
as amended by the Council. Two amendments moved by the Opposition were rejected. 


On the motion of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmt Pandtt, Minister for Local Self- 
Government, the District Boards (Second Amendment) Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The House also accepted the amendments made by the Upper House in the 
U. P. Indian Medicine Bill. 

After the introduction of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the 
House adjourned. 

Nrw Roap PROGRAMME 


22nd. JULY :—The monsoon session of the Aseembly concluded to-day 
after a sitting forced on the Government by non-official members desirous of 
ventilating the views of their constituencies regarding roads which should be 
included in the new road programme of the Government to be financed by a loan, 


MONEY-LENDERS BILL 


The Government took advantage of the additional sitting to move consideration 
of the Moneylenders’ Bill as amended by a select committee. Important changes 
made in the Bill by the select committee were few. After a great deal of study of 
provincial and other enactments, the committee finally decided to use the definition 
of ‘‘moneylender” taken from the English Moneylenders Act of 1900. This 
definition stood the test of time and apparently achieved the purpose for which 
it was intended—of distinguishing between moneylending transactions and ordi- 
nary business transactions. Another change made in the Bill provided that a 
moneylender shall also maintain a proper account of loans advanced before the 
commencement of the Act. The Bill as amended by the select committee was passed. 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Discussion of the road development poeremme ave an opportunity to two 
dozen members to state the point of view of their constituencies. There were 
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some members who tried to lift their argument peyone the parochial view. 
Mr. Tahir Husain suggested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoti by road 
to enable people to eat the mangoes of Neoti. Mr. Phool Singh thought that 
the road connecting Lhaksar with Najibabad via Hardwar would serve triple 
urpose of linking the U. P. with the Punjab, providing an additional outlet 
or heavy traffic during melas at Hardwar and _ better communications for the 
sugar cane area. Mr. Fagoog felt that some Ministers’ home constituencies 
would fare better under the road programme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohanlal Gautam drew particular attention to the claims of Gorakhpur which 
had half the number of sugar mills in the province and needed road communications. 
Mr. Mahabir [yagt put in a forceful plea for the Ministry. He thought that ever 
since the time of the Em; eror Sher Shah, a new road programme was always first 
to touch the imagination of the people. He asked critics to take a composite view 
of the proposed structure and not judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting suggestion—that while fixing stones denoting miles the Government 
should carve on these stones some national slogans, including those preaching the 
ospel of prohibition. Mr. Hafiz Jbrahim, summing up, gave an assurance that 
the various suggestions for including roads in the programme would be examined 
and that some of these which were reasonable would be accepted. Thereafter the 
Assembly adjourned sine die. 


October Session—Lucknow—3rd. Oct. to 30th. October 1939 
FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE PROVINCE 


An important statement on the financial position of the province was made 
by the Education Minister when the Assembly, commenced its October session at 
Lucknow on the 8rd. October 1939. 

The hon. Mr. Sampurnanund, Education Minister, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement on the financial position of the province. He refuted 
criticisms in certain quarters that the Government, either due to delay or weakness 
in the credit of the Government, had failed to float the proposed loans before the 
war broke out and pointed out how the Reserve Bank had drawn up a time-table 
for Provincial and Central Government loans based not on the credit of the 
Governments concerned but on a consideration of their requirements. Owing to 
the rapidly changing international situation, the Reserve Bank was compelled to 
change the time-table, Thus neither their credit nor any question of Government's 
unpreparedness had anything to do with the flotation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the situation that had arisen due to failure to get a loan, the Government 
had to cut expenditure, said Mr. Sampurnanand. The Government departments 
were subjected to scrutiny and appreciable savings in this year’s budget had been 
effected without starving the nation-building activities. The Government last 
week fioated one crore worth of Treasury Bills and were keeping in close touch 
with the Government of India and the Reserve Bank. Opreanes speakers, led 
by Sir J. P. Srivastava and the Nawab of Chattart, wanted an opportunity to 
discuss this statement also and the Government agrecd to grant time for it after 
the conclusion of consideration of the Tenancy Bill. 


Tue TENANCY BILL 


4th. OCTOBER :—The labours of the Government, spread over a period 
of two years, bore fruit to-day when one of the most important though contentious 
pieces of legislation initiated by them, namely, the Tenancy Bill, was adopted by 
the Assembly, incorporating the amendments made by the Council. i 

During the last two days, the House disposed of with lightning rapidity 
about five hundred amendments made by the eee House. Members of the 
Opposition including Raja Bishweshwar Dayal, the Nawab of Chhattari and 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf criticised the measure while the official spokesmen 
stressed how the Bill kept the balance even between the zamindars and the tenant. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE PROVINCE 


5th. OCTOBER :—A_ reassertion of the fact that the finances of the United 
Provinces were perfectly sound and the non-floatation by the U. P. Government 
of the proposed. loan’ of two crores was not due to any delay on the et of the 
Government or weakness of credit in the money market was made by the Acting 
Finance Minister, Mr, Sampurnanand, replying to a general discussion to-day 
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over his financial statement made on Tuesday Inst. Opposition speakers led by 
Sir. J. P. Srevastava, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, the Nawab of Chattart, 
and Captain Pocock criticised the Government for not floating the loan before 
the war. They said that the Government thereby had put the province to loss by 
way of interest of nearly Rs. 90 lakhs. Mr. Sampurnanand, replying to questions 
raised by the speakers, explained how since June the Provincial and Central 
Governments had been in the market for loans, Madras and Central Provinces 
floating loans on June 21, the Government of India on July 5 and the Punjab on 
August 16 and war was declared in September. Dealing with the history of 
the Government’s indebtedness for which the proposed loan had become necessary, 
the Minister said that on April 1, 1937, when Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated. 
they were saddled with a deficit of Rs. 33 crores, He unfolded the Government’s 
programme to effect economies this year which aggregated to Rs. 60 to 70 lakhs. 


POWER ALCHOL BILL 


The Power Alcohol Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was next adopted. Dr. 
N. K. Katju, Minister for Justice, moving consideration of the Bill pointed 
out that it would result in great benefit to the province, where about seven 
million gallons of petrol were consumed. He added that mixture of 20 per 
cent power alcohol with pertol as recommended by experts was innocuous and 
it was expected that sixteen lakhs of gallons of petrol would be displaced by 
power alcuhol. The measure would also provide employment to a large number 


of youngmen. 
RESOLUTION ON WAR 


27th. OCTOBER :—One of the most momentous sessions of the Assembly, 
specially summoned to discuss the war resolution met to-day. All the Ministers 
excepting the Premier, who came in after question time, and almost all the 
members were present in their seats, while the galleries, including the ladies’ 
galleries, were packed to capacity and the appiuahes to the Chamber were 
thronged by visitors. 

The Premier rose at 12-40 to move his resolution. As he was still in 
indifferent health, the Speaker suygeste| that he might speak sitting. The Premier 
thanked the House for the welcome they had accorded him and the courteous 
consideration and generosity that had always been shown to him by every individual 
member of the House. He then moved the war resolution. 

Raja Btsheshwar Dayal, raising a point of order, contended that under 
rules 33 and 36 and Standing Order No. 17 the resolution was out of order 
inasmuch as they could make no ieference to the action or conduct of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. His Excellency the Viceory or the Governor. The 
Speaker ruled out the point of oider. 

Commending the resolution to the House, Pand:t Gortnd Ballabh Pant 
said it was of ues fata importance and earnestly hoped that the vital problems 
with which it dealt would be discussed in an atmosplicre free from anger, passion 
or bitterness and with a just and correct appreciation of the momentous and 
far-reaching nature of the issues involved. The icsolution consisted of three 
paragraphs, of which the first and the third voiced the feclings of regret which 
certain acts of the British Government and the statement issued by the Viceroy 
on October 17 had produced in the minds of the people of this country. The 
second paragraph contained concrete proposals and it was to this he should like 
to invite the attention of the House. Indians were told that the war was being 
fought for putting an end to aggression, for making the woild safe for democracy, 
for saving the people of the world from the bondage of fear and for ensuring 
settled peace. The Prime Minister of England had stated in a speech just a 
fortnight ago that surrender to wrong-doing wonld spell the extinction of all 
hope and the annihilation of all those values of life which had, through the 
centuries, been at once the mark and inspiration of human progress, The passage 
from Mr. Chamberlain's speech had also been quoted by the Viceroy in his 
recent declaration of the war aims of the allies. ‘The attitude of India as regards 
the main points at issue was perfectly clear, said Pandit Pant. Nationalist 
opinion in this country, had been and was sternly opposed to Nazism and as 
the statement of the Congress Working Committee had repeatedly declared, it was 
an entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and 
their glogification of war and violence and the suppression of the human spirit. 
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The Congress had similarly condemned the aggression in which the Nazis and 
Facists repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well established principles and 
recognised standards of civil behaviour. The Working Committee had also unhesita- 
tingly condemned the latest agriession of the German Government against 
Poland and expressed its genuine sympathy with those who were its victims. 
The people of India, as had been abundantly made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in the suppression and elimination of all those systems and methods 
which resulted directly in human devradation and the imposition of alien will and 
domination of any people, since all these tended not only to the demoralisation 
and weakening of the victims of such methods but ultimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. “Let us then fully appreciate”, added Pandit Pant, “the character and 
implications of the malady which has gripped the world and from which it has 
to be saved. Let us also take note of the objective which all those interested 
in establishing enuine peace and pieserving human dignity and 
freedom desire. India shares the views and the aspirations of those who 
are so interested and it is the duty of us all to determine how this objective 
can and should be achieved.” Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibrium that was 
to be in the international sphere and said that if the principles of democracy 
and freedom were to prevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble purpose. “When, therefore, 
we ask for a declaration and recognition of the piinciple of Indian independence, 
we are neither bargaining nor meaning any selfish advantage. We are as much 
interested as any other countiy in the peace and happiness of humanity and it is 
as much our right as our duty to see it that the sacrifices which wunsophistica- 
ted people are asked to make bear rich fruit and the noble and inspiring slovans 
which experienced politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the general public 
are fully respected. It was for that we insisted on a declaration of Indian 
independence, the recognition of the puinciple of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of Britain and France that India should attain independence. 
It is in the interest of England that she should realise this, as the sands of time 
are running short. She had play generated enough bitterness against herself 
in this land and it will not be to her advantage if, after becoming free, India 
carries with her bitter memories of her association with England. It 18 unthinkable 
that this land of ours, with its civilisation, with its traditions and with such a 
large population, should be expected to continue as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from her, There is yet 100m for friendship. There may 
be even room for partnership, provided we allow reason to prevail against any pre- 
re and racial a1iogance and ypiovided we practice the Aaa oes we profess ; as 
itler has been told, ‘not words, but deeds are needed’. We co not want any new 
constitution to be evolved while the war is on, not that this is impossible”. 
Pandit Pant characterised the accusation that the Congress was bargaining as 
a travesty of facts. Why should they be blamed if they said that if their co-opera- 
tion was called for, it would be available, provided that it was made worth their 
while in the national as well as in the international interest to offer it ? “We are 
ready”, he declaied, “to make saciifices in common with England, it she so chooses, 
for making the world sate for demociacy but if she spurns this offer and rejects 
the proffered hand of fellowship, we will make those sactitives in such other effective 
ways as will ensure fulfilment of the purpose we have in view.” Referring to 
Mr. Chambenlain’s statement that the new order would be based on mutual conti- 
dence and mutual trust, the Premier said, “This is the trust that has been reposed 
In us. Even the Government of India Act of 1935 has been amended in the teeth 
of the opposition of the country, of the Congress and the Muslim League and of 
most of the Governments—not only in matters levislative but even in matters 
executive. The Viceroy had made a statement which could have been left unmade 
and which was received with a chorus of disappointment, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, all over the country. The preamble to the Act of 1919 was condemned and 
looked upon with extreme disfavour and resentment by Nationalist India when it 
was introduced, ‘rhe policy de Jared by Lord Irwin in 1929 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 1930. “Ihe Act of 1935 was rejected by all of us”, 
continued Padit Pant, “and we had resolutions first in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial Assemblies for its replacement by a constitution framed 
through the self-determination of the people of India. Yet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forward, aske us to go back to the year 1919 and to be satisfied with what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. ‘to add ineult to injury, we are told 
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that the responsibility is ours that there are differences ee us and that these 
must be borne in mind. It is sad to think that our differences should be exploited.” 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Congress had no right to speak for 
India, and observed that the Congress did not claim any privilege for itself. The 
Congress wanted a democratic system. It wanted the popular voice to prevail. 
Any reference to internal differences was really irrelevant. Independence had to 
be determined vis a vis Great Britain. The vital issue was whether England was 
prepared to accept the right of India for self-determination. “We are determined 
to achieve the alms which we have sect before us and we are prepared to adopt 
every honourable course to put an end to the process of suppression which is in 
alliance with the forces of reaction and is responsible for the moral ,anarchy that 
is prevailing in the world, so that humanity may go on advancing through liberty, 
equality and fraternity”, concluded the Premier. 

Raja Bishweshwar Dayal Seth moved the deletion of the original resolution 
and its substitution by the following :— 


“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to His Majesty’s Government that this Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the prosecution of the war which Great 
Biitain has declared on Germany in order to combat (German aggression and to 
destroy the menace to the peace ot the world. 

“This Assembly further urges upon His Majesty’s Government the desirability 
of taking steps soon after the termination of the war for making the necessary 
changes in the Government of India Act of 1935 to the satisfaction of the people 
of India, including landlords and other classes and minorities, in order that India 
may attain Dominion Status as early as possible” (Ciies of Shame). 


Raja Bishweshwar Dayal said that the resolution moved by the Premier 
was unfortunate and he had thereby done a disservice to the motherland. He did 
not mean that the Premier did not have peu or love for his country. The 
Premier and his followers of the Conyress had as much patriotism and love of the 
country as they on the Opposition side had. But merely depending on sentiment 
would result in destruction. The Premier's resolution had been drafted in a bar- 
gaining spirit. England was to-day involved in a life and death struggle and India 
was consequently also involved in it. The Congress demand embodied in the resolution 
was inappropriate at the ica moment and unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during the present crisis. lle blamed the Congress for the present 
situation in the country and refuted the claim of the Congress to represent the whole 
country, as it did not represent Muslims and other minouities. ‘The Congress 
Government had alienated the sympathies of practically every section of the country. 

Choudhury Khaliguzzaman, Leader ot the Moslem League Party in the Assem- 
bly, next moved the League amendment. 

Mr. Govind Malavtya, rising, on a point ot order, contended that the amend- 
ment was a substantive motion and had nothing to do with the resolution before 
the House. 

The Speaker expressed his readiness to give an opportunity to members to 
move a8 many amendments as possible but felt that the presen one was far sway 
from the subject matter of the original resolution and he asked the Choudhury 
Sahib to confine himself to the relations of India to war. 


Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman contended that the resolution was not confined 
to war; tor instance, it asked for a constitution for India and for the application 
of the principles of democracy. Their point of view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in their resolution did not fit in with their claim and so they wanted 
the whole question to be revised de novo. 

The Speaker pointed out that the amendment omitted to deal with the factum 
of the war and the attitude of the province to the prosecution of the war. This 
was ignored and the amendment dealt with the general constitutional changes. 

Choudhury meng kage stressed that his amendment was perfectly in order. 

The Speaker said his reading of the resolution told him that the amedment 
as drafted was not quite in order and he urged the Choudhury Sahib to give him 
pared amendment which would, in some manner, connect the subject of war 
with it. 

The Choudhury Sahtb felt that there was no alternative left for him and the 
members of his party but to walk out. 

The Speaker, however, gave him five minutes time to frame another amend- 
ment and submit it to him, which he agreed to do, 
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The other members of the League Party declined to move the amendment 
standing in their names, stating that the League amendment held the field. 
Choudhury Khaltquzzaman submitted a revised amendment which read as follows : — 


“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that they should, when 
considering the question of India’s constitution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of government under the present constitution has failed and was utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and therefore, apart from the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the entire problem of India’s future constitution 
should be wholly reviewed and revised de nuvo and that the Buitish Government 
should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim Laague, which alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the Mussalmans of India.” 


Mr, Govind Malavtya and the hon. Dr, K. N. Katju felt that this amendment 
also was not in order. 

The Speaker, however, allowed it. Speaking on the amendment, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman recalled that Mahatma Gandhi, after his visit to Delhi, had 
expressed sympathy for the cause for which Buitain was fighting. Mr. Nehru had 
also given expression to similar sentiments. That meant that the ideal for which 
Britain was hting was not so bad then as it was now made out to be. It had 
been his considered eee that as soon as they came to a settlement, they would 
not have to pass rcsolutions but would get whatever they demanded. Replying to 
a Congress member who asked what were his terms for a settlement, pe: 
Khaliquzzaman said that he would state them only when ths Congress had discard 
their old notions, 


Dr. Mantk Chand Jatav Vir moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the League resolution: “As well as without the 
consent of other important minorities and special interests.” This was accepted by 
the League members. 

The Nauab of Chhatart, supporting the League resolution, asked whether 
during their two and a half years’ tenure, the Congiess Government had created a 
suitable atmosphere in this country. Were the 1ich and the poor, the depressed 
classes, the zamindars and the intelligentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied? If 
they had created such an atmosphere, they were entitled to put their resolution 
before the House. If that condition was not created in the province, then, as 
Choudhury Khaliquzzaman had said, it was not inopportune to biing such a 
resolution before the House. The House then adjourned. 


28th. OCTOBER :—An explanation that the Moslem League was not opposed to 
democracy but only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935 was 
given to-day by Nawabzada J1aquatal: Khan, general secretary of the All-India 
Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelled by Congress speakers 
that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of democracy. 

After question hour, three adjournment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on the resolution. The Nawab of Chhattart, Leader of the 
Independent Party, affirmed that Mr. Jinnah had taken a stand on_ behalf of all 
eo interests, He pleaded that India was fighting the war entirely in her own 
interest. 


_ Acharya Narendra Deo, the Socialist lender, said that he was pained at the 
attitude of the Moslem League, Islam had given the world a message of democracy. 
If Islam could get converts in Indian soil, why should democracy not be planted 
in India. Members of the Moslem League, Acharya Deo continued, were untrue 
to the spirit of Islam because like the Hindu Sabha they represented a vested class 
which was apprehensive of the growing power of democracy through Congress. 
Continuing, Acharya Deo said the truth wns that the Moslem League opposition 
was solely due to the fact that the Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members. He asserted that the Congress would be happy to have all six 

inisters from Moslems, provided they took office not in the spirit of reformists 
but of revolutionaries, who would establish democracy in the country. He concluded 
‘Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. We shall go into the wilderness two 
hundred times, but the Congress will have for this country nothing but democratic 
self-Government,” 
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Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava admitted that there was a good deal in the 
resolution with which he was in sympathy. He stood for India’s freedom as much 
as members on the Ministerial benches. But his objection to the resolution was 
that it was moved at the wrong time. If the Congress agreed with the objects of 
the war they ought to extend their support to Britain without imposing any condi- 
tions or asking for any price. Pandit Ramakant Malavtya made a fervent plea for 
inter-communal unity at this hour of crisis in the country. Sir Mohammed Yusuf 
regretted that Government had allowed their propagandist mentality to get the better 
of their judgment. Mr. Mohabtr Tayagt accused the League of worshipping power. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmed, in a strong rejoinder, said Moslems would not live on the charity 
of the Hindu majority but as free citizens of a free State. Captatn Pocock, 
representing the European point of view, emphasized the profound significance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Answering those who had complained that the consent 
of India had not been taken for participation in the war, he said, “security and 
defence of India is the responsibility to-day of the British Government, and there 
could be no question of the consent of people to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack”. Referring to the necd for unity. Capt. Poeock said: 
“This Government has had every opportunity during the two and a half years to 
achieve better understanding among many political parties in the province but with 
what result ? Division remains more clear cut than before. It is only reasonable 
that minority parties reading into the wording of the resolution might suspect the 
motive that the Congress party wished to become more dominant than at present.” 
Continuing, the Speaker said the Congress should have asked for clarification but 
the constitutional crisis it was forcing was an act unworthy of the people whom 
the Congress represented and was contrary to the wishes of the masses, 


Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister, declared that so long as Congress did not ask 
for sectional advantage but worked for the freedom of the couutry as a whole, it 
would speak for the nation. He complained that the Moslem ague had not 
defined the form of Government it wanted. There was no harm in its opposing 
parliamentary system of government but it must not disown democracy and put 
itself in the wrong. Nawabzada Liagatalt Khan said the Congress had cajoled 
the British authorities to recoynize it as the sole representative of the nation and it 
was only when this claim was refused by Britain that it threatened constitutional 
crisis. Answering critics he said: “Where have we said that we don’t stand for 
independence or that we are against democracy ? Our amendment opposes democratic 
parliamentary government under the beeen Act. Wewill resist domination of one 
community by another. Our complaint against you is exactly the same as your 
complaint against Great Britain. We want not words but «leeds.” 

Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister, reyvretted that no speaker of the League had 
defined the attitude towards war. As rezards the cry of the minority he said tho 
majority of Moslems lived in provinces having Moslem majority. Where then was 
the truth in the cry of tyranny over 90 million Moslems. He added: “So far as 
the masses are concerned if you clo not raise the cry of Islam in danger or music 
before mosque or cow killing if you confine yourself to cconomic matters, 
the Moslem League will have no support.” Ruja Jagannath Buksh Singh appealed to 
Congress not to close the door for negotiation. The Honse then adioueuad till the 30th. 


80th. OCTOBER :—The Assembly passed to-day by 127 votes to 2, the Congress 
Ministry’s resolution on the war with a slight modification and rejected by 128 
votes to 19, the Moslem League amendment. 

The two members who voted against the Premier’s resolution were Mr. 
Desmond Young and Raja _ Btsheshwar Dayal, while the solitary Moslem League 
member who was in the House, remained neutral. The Moslem Jeague members 
left the House after their amiendment had been negatived and informed the Speaker 
that they were going away because it was time to break their fast and not because 
they meant to be disrespectful to the House. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal’s resolution 
for unconditional support to the British Government had the solitary support of 
its mover. 

‘the Premier announced the acceptance of the amendment of Mr. Adil Abbasss 
providing for effective safeguards for Moslem and other minorities. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh:Pant, on the conclusion of voting, also announced 
that “in pursuance of the decision taken by the House to-day, we will be submit- 
ting our resignation to His Excellency the Governor this evening.” This announce- 
ment was made the occasion for wild cheering aud for shouting of Congress slogans. 
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The first Moslem member of the Congress party to participate in the debate 
on the resolution was the Minister for Communications, Mr. Hafiz Mohamed 
Ibrahim. He maintained that nowhere in history had any country achieved free- 
dom after settling internal, communal and religious differences, but that such 
differences had disappeared ns the result of the working of free institutions. Com- 
paring the 52 leaders who had seen the Viceroy to the number of playing cards 
in a pack, Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled hy their different colours 
and had forgotten that they constitute one pack. Congress, he affirmed, was pre- 
pared to satisfy every demand of the minorities for sateguards. His own view was 
that the demand for safeguards was useless. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it was putting Islam to shame by insisting that nine crores 
of Moslems could not protect their interests, The Moslem League, he continued, 
had originally supported provi ial autonomy whereas Conzress had condemned it. 
What had hap pied now that the League had gone back on its original declaration ? 
Referring finally to safeguards that would satisfy Moslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recent statement made on the subject’by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan to Press represen- 
tatives that the formation of coalition governments would be such a safeguard. 
That, he said, revealed the real mentality of the Moslem League. 


Rai Sahib HY. P. Tomta, a non-party member, representing the depressed 
classes, urged India in her own inteiest to support England in resisting German 
avgression. As to the merits of the constitutional issue he agreed with the Congress 
that the Viceroy had failed to satisfy the national demand. ; 

Mr. Karansingh Kane, Parliamentary Secretary, and representative of the 
depressed classes, declared that the failure of democracy being due to separate elec- 
torates, proved the failure of the Moslem Leauge leadership. The depressed classes 
believed that with the grant of independence they would get their charter of freedom. 

Mr, Kartmul Raza Khan was the first speaker from the Moslem League 
benches to declare that he agreed with that part of the Congress resolution which 
demanded independence. He expressed the hope that when Congress returned to 
power, (League voices—they are not going), the Congress Ministry would show 
large heartedness towards the minorities and not lose their coufidence again. 


Mr. Abdul Hakeem, Deputy President and a member of the Congress party, 
expressed the feeling that the League had committed a blunder by opposing the 
Ministry’s resolution in its entirety. It should have accepted the resolution and 
moved a proviso asking for safexuards tor the minorities. He blamed the agyres- 
sive propaganda of the League for the communal tension and for giving strength 
to the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mrs. Vijaylakshms Pandit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the hands 
of Britain the type of security she had offered. he Hindu minonity fn the Moslem 

10vinces had by no means heen receiving a fair treatment, she said, but the 
Jongress had not raised its voice because Congress did not stand for sectional 
interest. “The Moslem Jeague”, the Minister stated, “1s not being asked to come to 
terms with the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to terms with the people 
of India after electing the constituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the picture it will go out gracefully.” 

Mr. Rajaram sSastrt, representing labour, said the Moslem League did not 
represent labourers and declared that the Moslem members of the Cawnpore 
Mazdoor Sabha would take orders from the Congress and not fiom the League. 

Mr. Als Zaheer, no-party member, while admitting that the minorities had 
grievances against the Conyress Government, felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
should be endorsed by every person who stood for the fieedom of the country. 

Mr. Suletman Ansart, parliamentary secretary to the Fremier, declared 
that the minorities had been dealt with by the Government with extieme generosity. 


_. Lhe closure was moved and accepted, and the Premser replied to the debate. He 
said that he was glad to note that there was a consensus of opinion in support of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, he emphasized, did not claim anything for Congress- 
men alone. It claimed the privilege of serving the entire people of this country and 
to achieve the independence of all classes and all groups. “We want India,” he added, 
“to enjoy freedom.” Such being the case, the }iemier asked whether there was any 
ground or justification for complaints and charges Icvelled against them. “What 
we ask is the right to serve all and on behalf of all,” he added. The same claim 
could not be made by the Moslem League which was an exclusive orpanization. The 
Congress portals were open to Hindus, Moslems, Sikbs, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Conyress included Moslems as well. 
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The Premier sought for a claiification of the aims of the Moslem League 
vts a vts the resolution He referred to the efforts made by Pandit Nehru and 
himself with leaders of the Moslem League to biing about an understanding 
and 1emove misapprehensions between the communities but without result. 
He next ‘iroeeeded to answei the chatges made against the U P. Government. 
He emphasized that the leislative measuies adopted by them had ieceived the 
suppoit of the Moslem Teague who had either agieed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew attention to the attack made on the U P inistiy by Mi. Fazlul Huq, 
Piemier of Bengal in_ the course of a recent statement and countered the chaiges 
made therein ‘lhe Premie: claimed that in whatever work they had undertaken, 
they had been fan, just and geneions to the muno1ities The House at this stage 
adjourned stne die - 


The U. P. Legislative Council 


Monsoon Session—Lucknow—3rd to 8th July 1939 
THe Indian MopicinF Bou 


The Monsoon session of the U VP Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 8rd July 1939 After forty minutes’ sitting the House adjourned till the 5th July 
when the hon Mis Vtyaya Lakshmt Pand:t, Minister for Public Health, introduced 
the U. P Indian Medicine Bill, which souent to contiol quackery by establishing a 
Boaid of Indian Medicine consisting of 27 members teprescuting the vatious 
interests and placing Lnani and Ayutvedic systems of Meduine on a par with the 
westein systems. The House welcomed the Bill and passed the fist reading ‘The 
remaininz clauses of the Bill were discussed and caiied without any modification 
on the 6th July. All the amendments moved to-day were withdiawn in the light 
of the assuiance given by the Minister in charge of the Bill The Council then 
adjourned. 


MADHE-SAHABA TABARRA CONTrROVERSY 


5th JULY :—The Madhe-Sahaba Tabarra contioveisy came up to-day The Govern- 
ment stated that 139 Sunnis have been fined in connection with the Madhe Sahaba 
agitation, and total fines being Rs 25,000 and odd fShias fined in connection with the 
abaiia agitation numbered »463 and the amount of fine was over Rs, 59,000. No 
money has so far been tealised and the question of 1emission of sentences would 
be considered when the persons conceined applied for 1t Jt was further stated 
that the Government weie aware of the azitation spreading in othe: parts of the 
province, although there was no dangei of its affecting the nughbouing districts. 
An adjournment motion in the name of Raju Akhbar Alt Khan seeking to 
discuss the (zovernment’s action enforcing “36 hours curfew” on the Shias to-day 
was diopped afte: discussion aja Akbar Ali Khan, explaining the motion, 
observed that by enforcing twelve-houis’ curfew to-day on the Shias, the Government 
really imposed 36-hours’ curfew, as the curfew was sleady in force at might Di. K, 
N Katju, explaining the Government’s position, assured the House that if the Shias 
gave an undeitaking that they would not assemble near the Imambaia in the 
neighbouthood of which the Sunnis were celebrating “urs”, the order would 
be withdiawn The police authouities were convinced that thee would be a breach 
of the peace if the Shias were allowed to gather. 


Porice Firgina on SHiA8 


7th. JULY .—Yesteiday’s police filing on a Shia mob assembled 1n the 
Imambara Asafi had an echo to-day when Syed Agha Hyder moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss the incident ‘The mover regretted that human inte was 
becoming cheaper every day and felt that firing should not have been resorted to 
op such a_fitmsy pretext. Syed Kalbe Abbas also held that the firing was 
unjustified. He asserted that he had no faith in a magisterial enquiry and demanded 
the appointment of an independent tribunal to investigate the matter. He reminded 
the vernment of frequent agitations organised by the Congress on similar 
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occasions before their accepting office. The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of 
Justice, explaining the circumstances leading to the firing, declared that no one 
regretted the firing more than the Government did, but in extreme cases the 
authorities had to use discretionary powers. He admitted that one Shia had 
received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 
the motion, it was urged that an impartial tribunal should be appointed to 
enquire into the incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 
serve the purpose. One member characterised such enquiries as a “white-wash.” 
Another member from the Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same methods which they themselves had blamed when they were the victims. 
It was also alleged that victims of the firing (Shias) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Paniwt Gobind Ballabh Pant, the Premier, stated 
that the Government were more anxious than anybody else to see that such 
incidents were not repeated. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
preserved irrespective of community or class and the Government wanted to see 
whether anything was left undone which would have prevented the occurrence. 
Dealing at length with the events of yesterday, the Premier observed that it was 
necessary to protect a larger number of peuple from disaster. Greater disaster 
should be prevented at any cost but action should not be taken unless it was 
absolutely necessary. On behalf of the Government it was also stated that there 
must have been some justification for the firing and the Government wanted to 
get at the root of it. The Premier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders to sec that something was done to put an end to the unfortunate Miadhe 
Sahaba-Tabarra controversy which had been poisoning the atmosphere of Lucknow 
for the last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
lasting two hours, 


Tye Tenancy BIL 


During the discussion of the motion of the hon. Mr. Riff Ahmed Kidwai 
that the Tenancy Bill be taken into consideration, leading Zamindars watched the 
proceedings from the President’s box. Rai Bahadur Mohanial moved that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee to report by the end of October 1939. Next day, 
the 8th. July, the Bill was referred to a select committee after two days’ debate 
with instructions to report within six weeks. J)uring the debate more than one 
speaker suggested that the Government should purchase zamindaris from landlords 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that theie would be no 
objection from zamindars to the procedure. Mr. Rifi Ahmed Ktdirat, the Minister 
for Revenue, winding up the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destro 
zamindars as had_ been alle,ed, but only “to stop the atrocities of the zamindars. 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in many quarters that 
landlords had played out their time. Members on the Congress benches spoke 
in favour of de Bill while those on the Opposition ciiticised the various 
one in the Bill emphasising that they were ayainst the interests of landlords, 

han Bahadur Masovd-uz-Zaman characterised the Bill as a propaganda measute. 
In his opinion it conferred no benefit on tenants but would injure the interests 
of zamindars. When Rat Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the question be now 
put to vote nobody raised a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committce 
consisting of eight members. The Council then adjourned. sene die. 


:] 


Autumn Session—Lucknow—10th. August to 13th. October 1939 


MEMBERS NOT TO BE Hony. MAGISTRATES 


The Autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 10th. 
August 1989. A resolution recommending to the Government that no member of 
the Legislative Council be appointed as an honorary magistrate and the powers 
of those already appointed be immediately withdrawn, was discussed and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then laid on the table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy Bill after which the Council adjourned till Aug. 21. 


THE Tenancy Act AMEND. BILL 


21st. AUGUST :—The Council took up the Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Bill 
in which clause 4 which had been deleted by the Council was restored by the 
Assembly, This clause provides for the transfer of pending declaratory suite 
relating to KAudkusht and sir from civil to revenue courts. ‘lhe Revenue Mtnsster’s 
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motion for consideration of the Council’s amendment was opposed by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to be a pay 
sanctioning interference with the administration of justice. The hon. Dr. K. N. 
Katju, Minister of Justice, pointed out that the Bill proceeded on the assumption 
that it was in the interests of zamindars as well as tenants that a very limited 
question should be decided in revenue courts. Replying, the Revenue Minster said 
that the proposed transfer of suits would save time and money both to zamindars 
and tenants. The House divided and carried the Revenue Minister’s motion by 18 
to 11 votes. 
MATERNITY BENEFITS BILL 


On the motion of the hon. Dr. Katju the House passed the second and third 
readings of the Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Bill, a proposed amendment being 
purely verbal. 

Oupy Laws AMENDMENT BILL 


The House also passed the Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
taking place in respect of a portion of property under the Oudh Law. This amend- 
ment had been necessitated by the ruling of the Privy Council that such pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in respect of the whole property. The 
House then adjourned till the 24th. 


TENANCY LAwWs AMENDMENT BILL 


The discussion of the U. P. Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the 16th. September when it was passed. Speaking on the third 
reading motion, Dr. M. U Jung, parliamentary secretary, congratulated the Minister 
of Revenue on his tact aud ability in piloting the Bill and appreciated the magnani- 
mity which the zamindar| members had shown to tenants by helping the Govern- 
ment in passing the legislation. It was to their credit that they had faced the grim 
realities of the situation and had moved with the times. Refutinz the suggestion 
that it was a revolutionary measure, he stressed that the Bill was a sound piece of 
legislation which happily balanced the interests of zamindars and tenants. 

Lala Mohan Lal Sah, giving his half-hearted support to the Bill, criticized that 
instead of ripe a bold land policy the Government had followed the Avra 
Tenancy Act which only perpetuated the zamindari system. He agreed that in order 
to make the tenants cheerful it was necessary that they must have proprietary 
interest in land. The Government should purchase the interests in land and settle 
them on tenants. He thought that the Goveinment had shown no charity in the 
matter of reduction in revenue while profits of the middleman (landlord) had some- 
what been reduced. 


Mr. Chandra #hal (Congress) said that the passage of the Bill in the Upper 
House was a triumph of reason. They could not be sufficiently thankful to the 
Opposition for the reasonable spirit shown by them. The Opposition members 
ignored their class intres s in order to further the interests of the province. He 
believed that the only solution of the agrarian problem was the abolition of the 
zamindari system with compensation to zamindars. The sir area was 5,600,000 
acres of which 2,000,000 acres was added after the 1926 legislation and this Bill 
sought to reduce the sir area by 700,000 acres. It was therefore wrong to assert 
that the Bill was vindictive, rapacious or exproprietary piece of legislation. ‘1 he 
Bill, he concluded, would not create a new heaven and a new earth for tenants 
but ne ere ment had tried to do whatever it could in the circumstances in which 
it found itself. 


Begam Atzaz Rasul said that it was in their best interests that the zamindars 
had reached an ee with the Government, otherwise whatever the amend- 
ments they could make by their strenyth of votes would have been upset in a joint 
session of both the Houses. She felt that the part she took in carrying on the 
negotiations with the Government was quite justified in the circumstances, The sir 

rovisions ip the Bill were particularly unjust to zamindars though the Bill had 
een improved in some other respects. 

Mr. Ram Sahat deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
scheduled castes, who were mostly landless Jabourers, and permanently deprived 
them of any chance of acquiring land. 

Rey Acadia Karger : uae Congress) said that the ae Minister’s achieve- 
ment in successfully piloting the Bi Winning over the Osition was 
ah crt of- a milraal y 4 Pp nothing 
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Fat Bahadur Brijendra Swrrup said that it was a matter of gratification that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which had raised a storm of agitation 
had smooth passage after its return from the select committee. This would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shatkh Masood-uz-Zaman opined that on the whole the Bill was not an im- 
provement on the existing law. There were several provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the peace in the countryside. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to their landlord nor to the tenant. 

Begum Wazir Hosain said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
inieoded to promote the welfare of the down-trodden Flap 

Chaudhit Akhtar Husatn said that the passage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through the Opposition which was far 
stronger than the Government party in the House. Proceeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural prosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages. He warned the Government that there might be a 
crop of cases questioning the validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages for breach of contract. Despite its avowed love for civil liberties 
the Goveraiiens had provided in the Bill for ciiminal penalities to zamindars for 
civil wrongs. This provision was open to serious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether, ‘The treatment accorded to landless labourers 
by the Government was step-motherly. 


Haji Ntsarulla said that the Government had succeeded in playing off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
fortnight. The negotiations committee had found the Revenue Minister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to asad end. He referred to the giowing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that they need not pay rents and 
warned the Government that the passage of the Bill would not remedy trouble 
in the country. The Oppusition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was very short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. _ 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Ktdwat, winding up, said that it was a matter of satisfac- 
tion that a long-standing controversy was going to end. He hoped that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. The controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of excitement in villages. 

The Bill was then passed, one Opposition member saying ‘no’ to the third 
reading motion. 

PowER ALCOHOL BILL 


After the Tenancy Bill had been passed, Dr. K. N. Katju introduced the 
Power Alcohol Bill and moved for its consideration. He said that the Govern- 
ment were laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of molasses was being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that bye-product of the sugar industry for the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a very large scale. In many western countiies the use of mixed fuel 
was compulsory and it was proyosed to mix 20 per cent, power alcohol with 30 per 
cent petrol. It would be prepared under expert supeivision and the entire 
production and distribution would be under Government control. Aeroplanes 
or the time being had been excluded fiom compulso1y use of mixed petrol. The 
Minister added that power alcohol should be used for other purposes and sold 
in the neighhouring province and states. It would make the province independent 
80 far as 20 per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide employment to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government to redue the burden 
of taxation whenever that good prosperous time came, The Minister added thar 
the Bihar Government woul also take steps to start the power alcohol 
industry. Replying to certain points, Dr. Katju said that there was no doubt that 
the poses legislature was thoroughly competent to enact the Bill and the 
petrol companies would be extending fullest cooperation to the Government in 
is connection. The experience of European countries showed that the proposed 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 
The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed with two amendments, 
The amendments to clause 3 empowered the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol with not more than 30 per cent. power alcohol instead of 25 per cent. 
Accepting the amendment, the Minister said that the Government intended to 
proceed very cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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admixture with alcohol for motive power. When Lala Mohanlal Sah objected to 
the clause, the Minister said that instruction would be issued to see that no 
bonafide travellers from outside using pure petrol would be harassed. ‘The House 
then adjourned till Oct. 13. 


Tye DesBT REDEMPTION BILL 


18th. OCTOBER :—The President, Str Sita Ram, ruled out a pont of order 
raised by a member of the Opposition when consideration of the U. P. 
Azriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was in progress to-day. It was contended by the Qpposition that clause 12 of the 
Bill extinguished and modified the rights of usufructuary mortgages, as defined by 
Section 299 (iii) of the Government of India Act and that the previous sanction 
of the Governor should have been obtained. 

The Prestdent, in the course of his ruling, observed that the point raised a 
difficult question but the Chair would not restrict the powers of the House by 
its ruling. The Chair would be taking a serious responsibility on its shoulders 
if it were to throw out the Bill, which had been transmitted by the other House 
on a technical point. Such a ruling from the Chair, besides raising issues of 
constitutional importance, might have the effect of encroaching on the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court, set up under the Government of India Act to decide such 
intricate points. He allowed the motion for consideiation and observed that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
then prorogued, 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 


Autumn Session—Patna— 18th. Sept. to 16th. Oct. 1939 


ADJOURNMENT MOTIONS 


The Autumn session of the Behar Leyislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. September 1939. ‘Three adjournment motions were sought to be moved 
but were ruled out of order by the Speaker. One of them songht to discuss the 
occurrences of August 27, relating to a meeting held in connection with the visit 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Mr. Srikrishua Sinha, Prime Minister, objecting. 
said that the motion did not seek to discuss any action of the Government and 
held that the matter was not of sufficient importance to interrupt the normal pro- 
cedure of the House. The other two motions related to the communal situation 
in Mahadeva (Champaran Distiict) and the nomination to the Distiict Board there. 


FAMINE Retire Funp AMEND. BILL 


The Finance Mtnister later presented the first supplementary budget for 1939-40. 
He next introduced the Famine Relief Fund Amendment Bill which was given 
all the three readings by the House without discussion. ‘The Bill made it clear 
that interest on investments from the fund necd not be calculated precisely on 
the last day of the preceding year but could be computed and added on to the 
fund subsequently. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION AMEND. BILL 


The House next passed ous all the stages the Bihar and Oriesa Prima 
Education Amendment Bill. This Bill gave power in notified area committees an 
union boards to levy education cess so that they would be in a position to contri- 
bute half the expenses to be incurred on primary education in their respective 
juriedictions the other half being borne by Government. The Prime Minister, who 
introduced the Bill in the absence of Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, 
said, referring to the demand to include district boards within the purview of the 
Bill, that members should wait for a new Bill in that connexion and not hold 
up the present Bill, 
Court oF WARDs AMEND. BILL 


The Premier next introduced the Court of Wards Amendment Bill. Explain- 
ing the provisions of the Bill ho said that the three main objects of the measure 
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were to extend the facilities at present en} yed by zamindars to tenure-holders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as “disqualified” any landlords who applied for his 
estate being taken under the court of wards, thereby removing the sentimental objec- 
tion of many, and to empower the court on ils own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landlord who was squandering away his property through extravagant 
habits. The Premier moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. 
Natmul Hug and Mr. Govindpati Tiwary wanted that the Bill should be circulated 
because they felt that it put a dangerous weapon in the hands of Government. Mr. 
Rameshwar Pra.ad Singh, however, said that zamindars weie anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Premier’s reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 


Kost DiaRA RENT ReEpvctTION BILL 


The House next passed without discussion, but with a few verbal amendments, 
the Kosi Diara Rent Keduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar & Chota 
Nagpur Tenure-holders Relief Bills. The Kosi Diara Bill as modified by the select 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area at a flat rate of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. This special Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessary as 
according to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhancement of reduction could be 
made in rents till the expiry of 15 years after their previous settlement and in the 
case of this area rents were settled in 1926-31. 


TENURE HOLDERS’ RELIEF BILL 


The Tenure-holders’ Relief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti- 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and privileges as had been given to 
Occupancy ryots through the Tenancy Act. lhe House then adjourned. 


REPLACEMENT OF ALOE PLANTATIONS 


19th. SEPTEMBER :—Four non-official resolutions were moved and withdrawn 
after short discussions to-day. ‘The fifth one was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. ‘The first resolution was moved by Mr. Sukhlal Singh, reeommending 
the replacement of aloe plantations in the Hazaribagh Central Jail with cotton ones 
since aloe-beating as a form of jail labour was harmful to the health of prisoners. 
After a statement by Mr. K. B. Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, that experiments 
in cotton planting were being conducted and Government action in the matter 
would depend on their results, the resolution was withdrawn. 


TRANSFERENCE OF LAND TO CHRISTIANS 


The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanagpur ‘lenancy Act with a view to preventing transference of land 
from non-Christian aboriyinals to Christian aboriginals. There was  a_ long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the question, wh-ther the 
restriction could be based on communal considerations. While the mover, Mr. 
Prasad and the supporters of the resolution held that a better educational and 
economic condition of Christian aborizinals was resulting in increasing expropriation 
of non-Christian aboriginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory regulation based on communal lines would be wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad precedent. Mr. Sharangdhur Sinha, Parliamentary fecretary, in 
urging the withdrawal of the resolution, said that it was not possible for Government 
to say off-hand how far complaints about expropriation of non-Cliistian aboriginals 
were justified and held that a case had been made out for an examination of the 
problem. If the examination proved the truth of the complaints the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-Christian aborginals ruined. The resolution 
was withdrawn as also the next two resolutions seeking provision of funds in the 
next budget for the construction of a bridye over the river Usri and entrusting 
cane development work to co-operative societies. : : 

resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharitra Singh, suggesting that recruitment 
be made by open competitive examinations in all services, wa8 under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 
Mustim WAKFs BILL 

21st, SEPTEMBER :—Two Official Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Chotanagpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
to-day, which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Zajmul Hussain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
He said that the Bill constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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and rights and positively went against Islamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two and half per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advances 
made by Government to Majlis-e-wakf-Board proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tampering with the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr. Rafludain Rizvt 
(Muslim Independent Party), supporting it, said that there was no infringement 
of religious observances ; Muslim wakfs were already paying taxes and other cesses, 
and technical tampering with the will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
day in all wakfs. He asked the Muslim League members to remember that in 
the peeve of Bengal, under a Premier subscribing to Muslim League view-points, 
wakis were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 


22nd. to 25th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
supplementary grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
“General Administration” launched a daylony discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Government. The debate was not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 25th. September when the Government spokesman, in reply 
to a question, admitted that, in spite of the best efforts of the local excise and 
police officers in the “dry” district of Saran, smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
country liquors from the neighbouiing districts of Shahabad, Patna, Champaran, 
Ballia and Gorakhpur had been goiny on. It was stated that at the instance of the 
Local Government the Government of the United Provinces had already taken 
steps to close all excise shops in Ballia and Gorakhpur districts situated within five 
miles of the border of Saran district. With regard to the extension of the Prohibition 
scheme to the three districts of Bihar neighbouring Saran, namely, Shahabad, Patna 
and Champaran, the Government replied that the matter was under consideration. 
During the discussion on supplementary demands, the Government spokesman 
hinted at proposed ‘adequate’ changes in the provisions regarding rent reduction 
proceedings under Section 112 (A) of the Bihar Tenancy Act and added that 
the question of intioducing a flat rate reduction was under consideration. 
A cut motion moved apainst the demand for the Publicity Department by Mr. 
Thakur Ramnandan (Congiess) advocated that the new scheme was wasteful whereas 
members of the Coalition Party maintained that a Publicity Department like the 
one contemplated would be an _ instrument for propaganda by the party in power. 
The Government supporters differentiated publicity from propaganda and held that 
the Department would be useful. 


ADJOURNMENT MOTION 


28th. SEPTEMBER :—An adjournment motion moved by Mr. Rafiuddin Rezvs 
(Muslim Independent) seeking to di cuss the alleged insult offered to a lady mem- 
ber of the House by a Surgeon, a member of the Indian Medical Service, in the 
premises of the Patna Geneial Hospital was talked out this afternoon. Mr. A. N. 
Sinha, Finance Minister, said that the Government had referred the matter to Mr. 
Godbole, Commissioner of Patna Division. He added that the Surgeon 
concerned had tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Sinha requested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in his hands and assured them that he would take steps 
which would satisfy all concerned. 


RULES OF THE ASSEMBLY 


5th. to 6th. OCTOBER :—The Assembly devoted the entire day to the consideration 

of the new Assembly Rules. After considerable discussion, the House adopted an 
important rule empower ue the Speaker to suspend any member acting iu a die- 
orderly manner from attending the sittings of the Assembly for a peri not ex- 
ceeding the term of the session in which this prerogative might be asserted. Mr. 
M. Yunus contended that the clause was uwitra vires of Section 71 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit the Speaker’s power 
of suspension to one day, He also suggested that the matter shotld be referred to 
the Federal Court before a final decision was taken by the House. The amendment 
was lost. The House accepted an amendment deleting the word “sedition” from Rule 
27 which debars members from speaking treason, sedition or defamation on the floor of 
the House. Next day, the 6th October, the Assembly adopted arule holding that 
press reports alone were insufficient to form the basis of questions. ‘The Opposition 
asserted tbat eych restriction would be a serious enctoachment on the rights and 
rivileges of méMnbers and asked the Government not to look at the press with 

istrust. Mr. Shafi referred to the procedure obtaining in other legislatures, including 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain elsewhere. 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would requue membets to go thiough the difficult 
and lengthy proceduie of asceitaining facts personally about scattered places all 
over the plovince. Mr. K. B. Sahay, Pailiamentary Secietary, said that interpellat- 
ions entailed Government expendituie and theiefore members must not rush to 
pu uestions on the basis of piess iepoits. He suggested to members to verif 

acts from Distiict Mazistiates, whereupon Mi Shafi replied that members woul 

be reduced to rely on Government machinery entirely in that case The 1ule 
was adopted by 67 votes to 15. An amendment seeking the omission of the rule 
foibidding admissibility of questions relating to matteis falling within. the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was withdiawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity of the House would suffer if the Speaker's 
ars pore the subject-matte: of discussion. The House then adjourned till the 

. October. 


THe Dowry Rresrraint BILL 


18th. OCTOBER :—The Assembly passed by 55 votes to 11 to-day the Bihar Down 
Restiaint Bill which was a non-official measuie penalizing taking of dow1y wor 
moie than Rs. 101 in cash o1 1n kind before o1 duting the mauiage. 


ADJOURNMENT MOTIONS 


The deterioiation of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice ot by Mr Mohtuddsn Ahmed in 
to-day, but 1t was 1uled out of order by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite woiding. The chan also iuled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mi. Yunus seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out of the Mahabui Jhanda procersion at Be,aha (noith Bihar) on 
Sept. 28 on the giound of delay in tabling the motion. Giving notwe of the 
motion Mi. Yunus stated that the pole was unable to contiol the piocession 
The House then took up consideration of non-official Bulls. 


OFFICIAL BILLs 


14th. OCTOBER‘—The Assembly concluded the major part of the official 
business of the session to-day when it passed thiee Government Bills and 1eferred two 
others, the Chota Nagpu: Private Forests Bill and the Hindu Religious Endowments 
Bill to Select Committees. An important measure passed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking bette: administration of Muslim tiust estates 

The House agreed to amendments made by the Upper House to the Court 
of Waids Amendment Bull and adjouined till the 16th. 


RESOLUTION ON WAR 


16th. OCTOBER :—The hon. M1. Shrt Krishna Stnha, Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to wal .— 

‘Ihis Assembly 1egiets that the British Government has made India a 
participant in the war between Gueat Buitain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and has fuithe: 1n complete distezaid of Indian opinion 

assed laws and adopted measuies cuitailing the powers and activites of the 
ovincial Governments. This Assembly 1eommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and thiouzh it to the Biitish Government, that 
In consonance with the avowed aims of the present wait, 1t 18 essential in oder 
to secure the cooperation of the Indian people that the principles of demociacy be 
applied to India and her policy be guided by hei people, and, therefore, this 
Assembly invites the Buitish Government to make a cleat declaration that 1t has 
decided to regard India as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution, and fuithe: to take suitable action, 1s so far as it 18 possible in the 
Immediate present, to give effect to that declaiation in scare to the governance 
of India. This Assembly fuither recommends that all wai measures in this 
rovince should be undeitaken with the consent of and executed thiough the 

ovincial Government.” 

The resolution, said the Prime Mintster, embodied a subject on which conet- 
derable discussion had taken place thioughout the country Political observers had 
noticed war clouds gathe1ing for some time past which had now burst and the world 
to-day was plunged into wat probavly gieate: than that in 1914. These could 
work either for establishing the piinciple of democracy on_a firm basis or being 
submerged by the forces of aggiession such a8 Impenalism, Fascism and Nazism 

hich had the greatest menace to demociacy. Forces of democracy howevet 
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had been gaining strength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 
fate had to be decided finally. Referring to the recent current events in Europe 
and Far East the Premier sought to illustrate how the forces of aggression were 
undermining the countries governed by the democratic principles. He referred 
to Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria and Poland and said that Imperialism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and the stronyer 
powers had exploited and swallowed the weaker ones. India always had been 
with the side of democracy. The question now was how she would take part in 
the present war and her attitude thereto. She had already declared her foreign 
policy to be one of friendship with the rest of peoples and powers of the wold. 
India was not out to bargain. If India wanted to join the war 1t would be as a 
free nation. She did not want war to be thrust on her She was only waiting 
for a gesture from Great Britain. This must be the declaration of independence 
for India. For some time past the Government had been adopting measures 
even before the declaration of war which were without consultation with the 
people and the provincial Governments The Premier reiterated that British 
Government should declare India free and take ad inte:tm steps to that end 
without delay. He added that the new world oder was needed which would 
not allow the strong to exploit the weak. The present chaos could not last long. 
Even the League of Nations served only to hide the ugliness of power politics 
and to propitiate the strong. Referring to non-violence, he said he was glad to 
find that even Mr. Chambetlain and Mr. Churchill had begun to appreciate the 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had appealed for a peaceful solution 
of the international problems. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul-Hague moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the concurrence of the Muslim community and other minorities should 
be obtained in fiaming an independent constitution and other matters 1elating to 
the governance of India. LHe said that real independence meant independence of 
the entire country including minorities, which could be achieved throngh mutual 
trust between different communities. As Jong as the Muslims suffered from 
suppression by the majority, the idea of independence would never materialize. Mr. 
Muhammad Abdul Majd stated that concrete demands should be made and in the 
event of their non-fulfilment the conntry should decide on the future course of 
action. Mr. Tajyamul Husain moved an amendment to the effect that if the present 
Ministry resigned on this issue no other member should accept office in the alter- 
native Government. Mr. 4. ¢/, Hayman, representing the Anglo-Indian community, 
agreeing with the spirit of the resolution said that the procedme of bringing forwaid 
the resolution before the House was not proper, It would have been better to 
discuss the attitude of the Assembly before the House framed the resolution go 
that the Government would have an opportunity of listening to both sides of the 
case. Despite the noble sentiments cxpressed in the resolution it was in the nature 
of a bargain. Mr. Hayman continued that from a practical viewpoint complete 
independence was not desirable yet on account of danyers of a foreign invasion 
against which, under the existing conditions, India was not in a position to defend 
herself. Mr. 4. Yunus (leader of the Muslim Independent party) opposing the 
resolution observed that it was self-contradictory. Besides it did not want Indian 
independence. Jn one place it admitted Indian dependence on the British 
Government and in the other place it wanted all power for Indians. The Congress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops were sent out from 
India. 

The Premier, replying to the debate, stated that the House accepted the 
principle of the resolution. The resolution did not reflect a bargaining spirit but 
a friendly gesture and not a threat. 

The amendment to the resolution moved by Mr. Tujamul Husain to the effect 
that if the present Ministry resigned over this issue no other member should accept 
office, was withdrawn while another amendment moved by Khun Bahadur Saghir- 
ul-Haque for obtaining concurrence of the Muslim community and other minorities 
in framing an independent constitution was lost by 10 to 73 votes. 

The resolution after a day-long debate was passed by 74 votes to 6 with the 
following alteration in the last sentence made by the Fremier, ‘This Assembly 
further recommends that arrangements should be made whereby all war measures 
in this province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through 
the provincial Government.” The House then adjourned eine die, 


The Behar Legislative Council 


Autumn Session—Patna—25th. Sept. to 14th. October 1939 


The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September 1939, Eight non-official Bills were introduced. 

The Government having raised the objection that the Upper House was 
not competent to initiate taxation proposals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amendment) Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

An adjournment motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Mobarak Ali to 
discuss the inadequate measures taken for the protection of the inhabitants of 
the province “who are exposed to grave danger consequent upon the declaration 
of war by His Majesty’s Government against Germany.” 

14th. OCTOBER :—The Council was prorogued stve dite to-day after passing three 
official Bills, namely, the Relief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Court Fees Amendment Bill. 


The Assam Legislature 
Joint Session—Shillong—4th August 1939 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX BILL 


A joint session of both the House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Council, commenced at Shillong on the 4th. August 
1989, Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad SBorooah, president of the Council, presiding. 
The uniquencess of the event and the grave issues involved aroused intense 

ublic interest in the session. The galleries were oveicrowded with visitors and 

undreds were refused admission for lack of space. The attendance of members 
of both the Houses was Jarge, the only absentees being Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mrs. Zubetda Ataur Rahaman, Deputy President of the 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commencing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Mr. Jarunram Phookan, a Congress leadcr. ‘The Premier, Mr. Bardolos, leader 
of the House, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, leader of the Opposition, and several 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr, Phookan. 


Mr, Rohint Kumar Chaudhury, ex-Minister, raising a point of order questioned 
the competence of a joint session to consider a bill which was rejected by the 
Council. An interesting debate followed and the President ruled the point out of 
order saying that the competence of a session summoned by the Governor in the 
exercise of his discretion, according to the provision of sub-sec. ‘4, Government of 
India Act, was beyond question, The Finance Mrnsster introduced the Bill for 
consideration. Mr. Moore (European), opposing the Bill, reiterated that the 
European group accepted the puunciple of the bill but opposed it in the present 
form, because it did not provide reliefs or safeguards for those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was ultimately passed by 65 to 56 votes after which the House 
prorogued. 


Council Session—Shillong—10th August 1939 
THE FINANCE BILL 


An one-day session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. Au st 1989 pa the Assam Finance Bill which was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in April was passed without division, The Bill fixed the rates at 

ea 
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which income under the Agricultural Income-tax Act and sales of articles of luxury 
under the Sales Tax Act would be taxed. ; 

The Finance Minister (Mr. Fakhruddtn aie) announced a_ general remis- 
sion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on their making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Gousuddin Ahmed Choudhury, 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of persons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr. H. Emblem (Kuropean Group) had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pies in the rupee for the two annas and six pies in the case 
of companies on the total income but withdrew it on the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

Clause 2 of the Bill states that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on April 1 of this year shall, for the purpose of sections 3 and 5 
of the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, be as follows :— 


(A) In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, under the list of rates contained in (B, to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Rs, 5,000 and (2) at four pies in the rupee if the 
share of a brother is Rs. 5,000 or less. 

(B) In the case of every individual, firm or other association of persons (other 
than companies) (1) on the first Rs. 1,500 of the total income, the rate is nt/, (2) 
on the next Rs. 3,500 of the total income the rate is nine pies in the rupee, (3) on 
the next Rs. 5.000 the rate is one anna and three pies in the rupee, (4) on the next 
Rs. 5000 the rate is two annas in the rupee and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pics in the rupee. 

(C) In the case of every company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

It is provided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax shall be payable 
on a total agricultural income which docs not exceed Rs 3,000 and (2) the agricul- 
tural income tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount by which the 
total agricultural income exceeds Rs. 3,000. 

Regarding the rates of the sales tax, Clause 3 states, “the tax levied under 
section 3 (1) of the Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, shall be a tax of 5 per cent on the 
retail sale of each of the following articles: motor cars, motor cycles and radio or 
wireless sets.” 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill points out that “the object of 
this Bill is to impose for the year 1939-40 the rates of taxation under sections 3 
and 5 of the Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, and under section 3 (1) of the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, for balancing the Budget and producing extra funds 
for the development of the nation-building activities of the Government, 


The C, P. Legislative Assembly 


Autumn Session—Nagpur—2nd. to 18th. August 1939 
LAND REVENUE AMENDMENT BILL 


The autumn session of the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Nagpur on the 2nd. August 1939. The attendance was thin. Official business was 
aia ii during the sitting, which lasted two hourg. Seven bills were passed 
into law. 

_ During discussion on the Bill amending the C. P. Land Revenue Act, 1917, 
which gives power to the Government to order direct payment of land revenue due 
from “malik makbuza” lands instead of through the “malguzars,” the spokesmen of 
the “malguzars” contended that it amounted toa breach of contract between the 
Government and the “malguzars” regarding the collection of land taxes. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. 8. V. Gokhale, replying, pointed out that the Bill was 
equitable in nature. He repudiated the charge of breach of contract and said that 
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the “malguzars” were merely agents of the Government in collecting rents from 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away with this practice and set up its 
own machinery for collection of rents from tenants. The Bill was passed into law. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AMEND. BILL 


An important Bill, which was also passed to-day, sought to amend the C. P. 
Primary Education Act, 1920. Under the provisions it chin measure the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into operation schemes for the spread of 
primary education of boys and irls of communities in particular areas, the 
expenses to be borne by the local bodies concerned. During discussion on this Bill, 
Mr. Ifttkhar Ali (Muslim League) pleaded for exclusion of girls who could not 
attend schools on religious grounds. The Education Minister explained that the 
object of the Bill was the speedy removal of illiteracy from villages. He, therefore, 
failed to appreciate the view-point of those who asked for exemption for girls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, educated mothers and, therefore, the educa- 
tion of girls was essential. 

OTHER OFFICIAL BILLs 


On the motion of the Minister, Mr. D, P. Mishra the House passed into law 
an important Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all municipalities in the province. 

On the Premier, Pandit R. S. Shukla’s motion the Assembly passed the Bill 
amending the C, P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops. 


TENANCY AMENDMENT BIL 


8rd. AUGUST :—The Assembly rejected to-day Rao Saheb D. D. Rajurkar’s 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. Mr. S, V. Gokhale, 
Revenue Minister, refuting the Opposition charge, said that the Government 
was not rushing the measure through and were referring it to a select committee. 
He added that is was to improve the land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure had been undertaken. The Government did not wish to deprive 
“malguzars” of their rights. The House, thereafter, took up the Revenue 
Minister’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and adjourned. 


MONEY-LENDERS’ AMENDMENT BILi 


5th. AUGUST:—The Assembly transacted non-official business to-day by 
passing into law Mr. Rajendra Stngha’s Moneylenders’ Amendment Bill with an 
amendment that the Act shall not apply to proprietors, who have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agricultural 
operations. 
Minimum Waqes BILL 


The Opposition suffered a defeat by 24 votes to 64 when it pressed for 
divison Mr. G 9S. fPage’s motion for reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wages Bill. The Bill proposed that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least 10 annas per day and every female labourer 6 annas and restrictin 
the hours of work to eight. The hon. Mr. Bharuka, opposing the Bill, sai 

— that the Government was very sympathetic towards the labourers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parts of the province would tell on their industries 
as they had to face a keen competition and the whole agricultural structure would 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was passed, the Government would be required to 
spend 40 lakhs of rupees more on industrial labour for their work. 


MINIMUM Wace Frixina MacHINErRY BILL 


Mr. V. R. Kalappa (Congress) next moved that the Minimum _ Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. ZL. H. Bartlett 
raised a point of order that the Bill came within the purview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta ruled out. Rao Sahib Rajurkar, 
leader of the Opposition, supporting the Bill suggested that the local bodies 
and the P, W. D. should be exempted from the operation of the Bill. 


Municipat Roaps—ApJ. Motion 


7th. AUGUST :—The dissolution of the Kamptee Municipality formed the 
subject matter of an adjournment motion in the Assembly this morning. Mr. 
Ifttkar Als (Muslim League) sought the adjournment of the House to discuss 
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“the undemocratic policy of the Government” pursued in regard to municipal 
committees of the province, PSola ha in dissolving the’ Municipal Committee at 
Kamptee. The hon. Mr. D. P. tshra, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
opposed the admission of the motion, on the pom that it was vague and did not 
refer to any particular municipality and cited Kamptee merely by way of illustra- 
tion. The hon. Mr. G. B. Gupta, Speaker of the Assembly, admitted the 
motion. But the mover obtained the super of only 21 members. The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The House thereafter continued discussion of 
non-official Bills. 


AGRARIAN DISTRESS 


8th. AUGUST :—In the course of the discussion on non-official resolutions to- 
day, a reference was made to the distress epee | in the province. The general 
deficiency in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had left the villages in search of 
other work. Reports of scarcity of fodder had also been received. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by the Government 
to organise relief. Conditions were reported to be worse in the Berar and 
the Nagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S, V. Gokhale, Minister for 
Revenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it was based were wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole during the current year, was not very much less than that of last year. 
This year, however, happened to be unfortunately one of those in which estimates 
turned out to be wrong; but the conditions of the year were very peculiar, and 
to make an accurate forecast was difficult. The Minister state that the 
Government had already remitted a sum of Rs. four lakhs, and suspended the 
collection of nearly 24 lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district 
officers to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, he said 
were aware of the pitiable condition of the Kisans and were trying to open reliet 
works according to the needs. Thetotal land revenue was Rs. 2.59 crores. 
If their request was accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crores 
which would completely break the back of the Government. Mr. Khandekar 
suggested that a death duty should be imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
which would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes, 


THe TENANCY AMENDMENT BILL 


4th. AUGUST :—The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. The latter Bill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, provides that where not 
even one Muslim, one Harijan and one woman are elected to the Minicipal 
Committee a representative of each of the three classes be selected by the elected 
members. In case the latter fail to select them. the Provincial Government will 
have power to nominate them. 


HARIJAN TEMPLE Worssip BILL 


16th. AUGUST :—Two ump ant legislative measures, namely, the Harijan 
Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidyamandir Bill were 
referred to select committees to-day. The former had been framed on _ the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entry Bills. While the Harijan members 
of the Opposition opposed it, as they thought it fell short of their demands, 
those on the Congress benches suppor the measure, Premier &. S. Shukla, 
replying to the debate, said that a province like Madras, which was known for 
its orthodoxy had_ opened temples and asked if they would not be thrown open 
in this province. He informed the House that out of 41 official opinions 39 
were in favour and amongst the non-officials a vast majority supported the 
proposed bill. The Premier assured the Harijan members that the Government 
would do everything possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the Bill would also join hands with the Government. 
THe VIDYAMANDIR BILL 

The Vidyamandir Bill, which had been the subject of severe criticism at the 
hands of the Muslims, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllabus, but the 
Speaker holding that they could not go into the merits of the Bill and the Premier's 
Acro that the question of syllabus was still under consideration, cut short 

e attack. 
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COLLECTION oF SraTistTics BILL 


The House next passed into law the Collection of Statistics Bill, Grants-in-Aid 
to Local Bodies Bill. and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Amendment) 
Bill. The last Bill aimed at regulating rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rates for ginning and pressing. As this novel 
measure involves certain amount of interference with the industry, the Government 
are restricting its operation for five years at the end of which the position would 
be reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Management (Amendment) Bill 
was circulated while the hon. Mr. S. D. Gokhale did not proceed with the Berar 
Land Revenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the prevailing distress there. 


__ 18th. AUGUST :—The Municipalities and Local Self-Government Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By these measures, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then adjournd sine dre, 


Winter Session—Nagpur—1st. Nov. to 8th. November 1939 


THE VIDYAMANDIR BILL (CONTD.) 


The attempts of the Opposition to hold up legislation were foiled to-day 
when the House commenced its winter session at Nagpur on_ the 1st. 
November 1939. Mr. Khaparde (University Independent) said that he learnt 
from the press that the Ministry proposed to resign on November 4. If that 
was 80, he appealed to the Government not to rush through any legislation 
controversial in character and which may not be to the liking of their successors. 
Mr. Rajurker, Leader of the Opposition, also joined in the appeal. Mr. Rauf 
Shah, Leader of the League Party, asked the Ministiy to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s example in this matter. The Premier, Pandit R. S. Shukla, after some 
discussion, announced that he was unmoved by the appeal. 

The hon. Mr. 8S. V. Gokhale, Education Minister, then moved consideration of 
the Vidya Mandir Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Mr. 7. J. Kedar 
raised a point of order as to the legality of moving the Bill, which, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not be moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Governor. The point of order was ruled out by the Speaker. 


2nd. NOVEMBER —The Assembly passed into law to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, by 62 votes to 19, after which 
it took up consideration of the Tenancy Bill. Opposition to the Bill was 
based mainly on the ground that it created denominational institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims, which would foster a religious bias and_ retard 
the national unity. Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan (Muslim League) appealed to the 
Governor to use his power to protect the rights of minorities and_ not to give his 
assent to the Bill, The hon. Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Minister of Education, reminded 
the House that the Government had not departed fiom the agreement reached 
with the Muslims on the subject. He appealed to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extend their full co-operation in the cause of the spread of 
literacy throughout the province. The Bill, he added, facilitate the establishment 
of Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims in villages for the spread of literacy by 
establishing one school in every village managed by a village committee. Up-to-date, 
100 Vidya Mandire had been established on the initiative of the Government. The 
scheme was not intended to supplant the normal educational activity of the 
Government or local bodies, but the Bill intended to give corporate existence to 
those managing Vidya Mandirs and make them accountable in law. The Minister 
ointed out that the Bill did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya Mandir or a 
lindu pune a Madinatulim. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 


THe TENANCY BILL 


On the ground that the Government had snid that if the Tenancy Bill was 
not passed, all labour would be lost, the Speaker, Mr. G. D. Gupta, suspended 
the Standing Order requiring the lapse of ten days between the publication of 

e Select Committee report on the Bill and the taking u of its consideration. 
The hon. Mr, Mehta, Law Minister, on behalf of the Government, argued that 
nothing would be gained by prolonging the agony of the tenants and others whose 
Interests were ected by the measure. Tir. R. R. Rajurkar, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved for circulation of the Bill. 
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_ 8rd. NOVEMBER :—The Assembly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
discussion on the Bill, the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one 
in favour of the Government. “You are practising a camouflage on Malguzars 
by restraining their rights bit by bit. If you are not giving sufficient compensation 
now, what guarantee is there that ie will accede to their just demand in case 
of absolute abolition in future’? asked Mr. G. M. Chitnavis, opposing the Revenue 
Member's motion that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur A‘tdayat Husain warned 
the Government that a measure passed in such haste would lead to class war. 
Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Minister for Revenue, said that, class war was not caused 
by a measure of this kind. On the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was such as could not be postponed, 


RESOLUTION ON WAR 


4th. NOVEMBER :—For the first time in its nlatory, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of business. The whole of 
the morning was devoted to the discussion of the amendments to the Premier's 
resolution, most of which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected that 
the C. P. Tenancy Amendment Btli would be passed, but the Government decided 
to postpone its consideration to a future date. 


Of the eleven amendments to the Premier’s war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Rauf Shah, Muslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr Chedslal, 
Chicf Whip of the Congress Party, were held to be in order, Mr. Rauf Shahs 
amendment underwent certain drafting changes. Mr. Chedtlal’s amendment was held 
to be in order despite the objection of Mr. 7. J. Kedar that there was no need to 
express confidence in the Ministry while calling upon them to resign. ‘The debate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr B. G. Khaparde that ‘‘the Congress 
ministries did not come into office nor are they going out of office. They were put 
into office and are beiny taken away from office.” (Laughter). 


Speaking on the war resolution, the Premier, Pandtt Ravt Shankar Shukla 
traced the developments leading up to the entry of India in the war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the war without a singke Indian having been so 
much as consulted on the matter. “Nothing in recent times has brought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the inferiority of the status that 
India occupies in the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations” he 
declared. Critically analysing the statements made by H. E. the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of Btate, the Premier said that they would be failing in their 
duty if they did not take note of these pronouncements and did not voice 
the disappointment and resentment which they had created in the minds of the 
people of these provinces whom they represented in this House. ‘Ihe Premier said 
that India’s case was unanswernble and could not be resisted by England without 
exposing herself to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately both for England 
and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand itself with the 
result that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaps might prove to be 
unprecedented in history. Referring to Sir Samuel Hoare’s remarks in the House 
of Commons that he did not desire the waste of all those efforts which he and other 
British statesmen had made to bring to an end the grim chapters of non-co-opera- 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to work ene the Premier 
said that he had hoped that “those grim chapters” had actually ended and that 
India would get her birthright without any further struggle and suffering. It was 
in that hope that they had accepted office in 1937 and it was in that hope that 
they had worked night and day not only to ameliorate the lot of the suffering 
people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the British people 
that Indians could successfully shoulder responsibility for managing their finances 
and maintaining law and order in their own country. 

“The fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not 
brought us nearer our goal, Now another bogey has been trotted out before 
ceihe bogey of minorities,” added Pandit Shukla. “By now, who is so ignorant 
as not to know that it 1s Nazi technique first to foster communal bitterness 
among a_ free people and then make it a reason tor depriving them of their 
freedom ? The only differerpe is that while the Nazis use communal differences 
for conquering a free nation, British statesmen are using it to perpetuate their 
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conquest of the Indian people.” The Premier said that the communal problem 
not being pocuriae to India, could be solved here as it had been solved elsewhere. 
/There must be a reasonable solution which could be found, provided the third 
arty left the field or came forward as a cemaking factor. “But unfortunately 
or us, the third party is not a disinterested entity, but one which consciously 
or unconsciously takes advantages of these communal bickerings.” To lay emphasis 
on the communal question at this juncture was short-sighted policy and was as 
dangerous as playing with fire. “I could have understood Germany trying on her 
own account to stir up communal trouble with a view to creating a state of 
anarchy in this country,” declared the Premier. “What is surprising is that it 
is British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game.” The Premier 
warned that “the enemies of England, be they open or convert, will have ample 
material in India to work upon. Many amongst the communalists, be they Hindus 
or Muslims, have a fascination for I’ascist theories. Moreover, thanks to the un- 
thinking attitude of England, a large number of people, sincere in their own 
way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and her Communist 
theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the British 
Government, the Princes and various communities cannot solve the Indian 
problem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up with expectancy.” 

Continuing, the Premier said: “Sir Samuel Hoare has been pleased to divide 
India into Congress India and non-Congress India. He will very soon discover 
that the only stabilising factor in present-day India is the jee and any 
weakening of its influence will open the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism and 
Bolshevism. It would be a thousand _pities if the British Government in its 
anxiety to stay in India yet awhile and if the communally-minded men in _ their 
zeal for a few crumbs so far forget themselves as to destroy the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my opinion, isa second Himalayas which protects India from 
the inroads of foreign Nazi and Bolshevik hordes.” Concluding the Premier said, 
“f would only ask Sir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospect of repression 
he holds out for us may or may not break the spirit of this nation, but it will 
certainly provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities. Repression, 
if and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than 
German atrocities as it would be practised upon an unarmed population and upon 
non-violent resisters. Yes, it seems that another and a more grim period in the 
history of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all the spiritual 
courage that it can muster to mect the threat given by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf 
of the British Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we are forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon the task with easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence, we can 
go forward on our path with the conviction that truth and justice are on our side 
and though truth and justice might suffer a temporary setback, still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.” 

Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority problem a bogey. The Government had failed to 
create confidence in the minds of minorities and Muslims were generally afraid 
that they were not properly protected. He added that during the two and a_ half 
years the Congress had held office, they should have solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt. Mr. Pande (Congress) asked whether he was preparer to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in province’ like the Punjab as Zaglul Pasha 
had given in Egypt, to which Mr. Rauf Shah replied that he did not belong to 
that province (laughter). 
he discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 6th. 

November when Mr. Abdur Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, continuing his unfinished speech, criticised the present day leadership of 
the Congress and contended that their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. ©. 

Das, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the Congress, 
Muslims would not have left it. 

Mrs. Kale: Are you ready to follow Mr. Subhas Bose ? 

Mr. Rauf Shah : You give the rages of the Congress to him and you will 
see. Continuing. Mr. Rauf Shah said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Congress, because it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the Congress indulged in camouflage. He concluded by saying that the 
Congress was denying to Muslims that freedom of opinion and democracy which 
it was demanding of Britain. Pe = 

Rao Sahtb Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment, 
expressed disstatisfaction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which, he said, were not calculated to inspire a feeling of co-opera- 
tion in the minds of Indians, though their sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
Allies in the war. 


Mr. 7. J. Kedar eel Vice-Chancellor) said that in regard to the 
form and content of Dominion Status, according to constitutional law, it was 
as was pointed out by Lord Samuel in the Commons debate, the majority 
community who had a right to be consulted and the minority had no locus standi. 
Tt was only after that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 
protection, not from an alien authority but from the majority and to insist that 
that protection shonld be adequate and satisfactory. He thought it was a mistake 
for Mahatma (Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to have accepted the invitation 
to meet Mr. Jinnah. The bane of India was that the minority communities 
could approach the Buitish (Government and make common cause against the 
majority. Concluding, Mr. Kedar said that if Indian Muslims did not consider 
themselves Indians first, they had no right to be heard and he reminded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any other, 
would be met with resistance. Mr. Kedar asserted that so long as unity was 
made a condition precedent to the grant of Dominion Status, that unity would 
never be achieved. 


Mr. B. G. Khaparde (University representative) said there was no limit 
to asking but there was a limit to giving. The minority in India wanted to rule 
the majority, because it was a minority. Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment 
that the Ministry should, instead of resigning, stick to office and take steps to 
impart military training to make the people fit for self-defence. He said that 
he was himself once a non-co-operator but he had soon realised the futility of 
non-co-operation. If there was no chance of their wishes being fulfilled by 
remaining in office, they might still remafn in office and do some-thing which 
would make the fulfilment ot those wishes a possibility. He pointed out that by 
absenting themselves from the Central Assembly, Congressmen had helped the 
passage of the Defence of India Act and wondered why they were now compla- 
Ining ; ag the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments had been 
curtailed, 

Dr. N. B. Khare, ex-Congress Premier, moving his amendment asking mem- 
bers of the majority party to resign attacked the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi, 
He blamed Gandhiji for making the Congress weak. 

Thakur Chedtlal moved his amendment expressing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. H. J. Khandekur (Uarijan), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Congress High Command followed Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion abont giving six months’ ultimatum to England, the Viceroy’s statement 
of October 18 would have been different. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 


7th. NOVEMBER :—Mr .L. H. Bartlett, representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day that modern methods of warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof. Under the modern democratic form of 
Government, he said, it was not always possible to consult oe of popular 
opinion before taking measures. Statesmen had to be guided by previous expressions 
of public feeling. Previously India had united by expressed disapproval of Nazism 
cad as such it was not diflicult to understand the measures adopted by the 
Government. If these measures were not taken, the Government would have laid 
itself open to the charge of neglecting its duty of protecting the country. Referring 
to the Ordinances, Mr. Bartlett observed that in times of great stress and emergency 
such things were inevitable and the restrictions imposed in India were not so severe 
as those imposed in England. Regarding restriction of the power of all Provincial 
Governments of which the Congress had complained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the position of the Government of India, they would have 
acted in exactly the same waw. 

Rev. Rogers (Anglo-Indian) suggested the formation of a National Government 
in this hour of crisis. 
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Mr, Gavat said that the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 
ap pence i ae was good but untimely. By helping England, India would be 

elping herself. 

Bev. Rogers observed that merely because England had not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong for the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. ©. M. Haq (Muslim League) believed that democracy had failed under 
the present constitution. He alleged that liberty of religion and liberty of the Press 
had not been maintained by the Government and cited the case of the Hitavada 
from whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. 

Mrs. S. Chauhan could not understand how while Britain was fighting for 
democracy, she could withhold independence from India and why India had 
been declared a belligerent country without her consent. She reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint against 
British Imperialism it was the Muslims as_ history would show. He thought 
Muslims could protect themselves. It was the Hindus who wanted British protection. 
The Muslims had acquired a separatist mentality because of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Congress. 

Messrs, Jakatdar, V. R. Kalappa, A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and Mrs. Durgabat 
Joshi (Congress members) supported the Premier’s resolution while Messrs. Gulam 
Ahmed Hussain (Muslim League) and Khobergade (Harijan Ambedkarite) 
opposed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


8th. NOVEMBER :—After four day’s debate, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Premier's war crisis resolution as amended without a division. The amendments accept- 
ed were those moved by Thakur Chedtlal (Congress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministry and calling upon the Ministers to resign and Mr. Khandekar’s 
(Scheduled Caste) amendment regarding safeguards to minoritics. The Muslim League 
amendment was lost by 69 votes against 7. Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 

Mr. K. P. Pande, Mr. M. Y. Shareef and Dr. Afohodaya spoke in favour of 
the Premier’s resolution, which was opposed by Mr. Jfttkar Alt, and Khan Bahadur 
Mirza Rahman Beg. 

The hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mishra said that they did not want Swaraj at once 
but an assurance of independence after the war, if unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was brought about. He declared that the Muslim League was not repre- 
sentative of Muslim opinion in the provinces. Lie appealed to the House to sink 
their differences. 

Premier Shukla said that they had done their best and asked the House to 
support his resolution. After the resolution bad been passed, Mr. G. S. Gupta, 
the Speaker adjourned the House stne die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 


Monsoon Session—Cuttack—4th. Sept. to 15th. Sept. ’39 
SAMBALPUR LOCAL SELF-GovT. BILL 


The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 4th. September 1939. Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier and Leader of the 
House, referred to the deaths of Mr. G. C. Thatraj Bahadur, a member of the Orissa 
Assembly, and Mr, 7. R. Phookan of Assam, who was a member of the O'Donnel 
Committee. Separate condolence resolutions were Digest all standing. The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promised to 
ea the resolutions to the families of the deceased. 

rt. Bodhram Dubey introduced the Sambalpur Local Self-Government Bill 
to make better provision to provide for the creation of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the Sambalpur District. He said that the Bill had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Province for replacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 


23 
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District Boards of North Orissa. Mr. Patnatk, opposing, wanted the Government to 
wait till a consolidated bill bad been introduced. 

Discussion had not finished when the House adjourned till the next day, the 
5th, September when Mr. Brojo Sundar Das’s amendment for circulating the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion was rejected by 22 to 10 votes. Similarly, the House 
rejected Mr. M@. G. Patnaik’s amendment for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
by 24 to 11 votes. As the House was going to proceed to consider the Bill, clause 
by clause, the Hon. Mr. Biswa Nath Das, Premier, stated that this was the first 
lezislative measure that Sambalpur was going to have. In view of that he appealed 
to the Oppusition not to move any amendment to the clauses but to come toa 
compromise regarding the same by private consultations. Mr. Brojo Sundar Das 
welcomed this gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal of the Premier. 


ORISSA DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


The Government next presented a number of supplementary demands for 
development schemes. A sum of Rs. 16,400 was demanded for a scheme of 
repairs to irrigation tanks in Angul subdivision. 

It had been decided by the Government that Khaddar should be substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should be in khadi. The total quantity 
approximately required for 1939-40 was 26,000 yards out of which looms in the 
jails of the province manufactured 10,550 yards, and the purchase of remaining 
cloth was estimated to cost Rs. 7,725. Thus the total cost of 26,000 yards partl 
manifactured in the jails and partly purchased from the A. J. 8. A. woul 
be about Rs. 12,618, as compared with Rs. 4.313-4. Demand had therefore 
been made for Rs. 8,500 towards the cost of khaddar purchased outside the 

rovince. 
. A demand was also made for the provision of 50 extra students in the 
physics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Ravenshaw College 
due to increased admissions. 

A demand for Rs. 35,730 was also made for the construction of buildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Rs. 600 was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 
School started by Mr. B. B. Chowdary, which is the only institution of its 
kind in Orissa. 

Another demand of Rs. 16,000 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Salt Industry Inquiry 
Committee the Government have made a demand for Rs. 1,300. 

For the anti-malarial operations at Koraput by way of extensive improvements 
to the various drains and nullahas a demand for Rs. 15,000 out of a total of 
Rs. 30,700 for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made for the construction of inspection bungalows at 
Rayagada and Nawapara. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 


SAMBALPUR LocaL SELF-GovtT. Bit. (contp.) 


8th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly passed to-day the Sambalpur Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill with slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members, 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Treasury Benches and the Opposi- 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature. The speaker put 234 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. The Bill as amended 
was then passed. According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
election to the District Council of Sambalpur. Tenants have thus got no voice at all 
in the elections and so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keeping with the progress made by Sam apa district in several other spheres of 
activities. The present Bill as passed by the Assembly extends the provision of 
the Bihar and Orissa local Self-Government Act to Sambalpur with such modifica- 
tions as are suited to the present conditions of Sambalpur. fo this Bill brings 
the existing local bodies into line with similar institutions in other districts of 
north Orissa. During the discussion of the Bill the Hon. Bodhram Dube, Minister 
ointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would soon 
be brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill had been introduced to give 
bem balpir those amenities of civic life which had so long been denied 

to her. 

PROHIBITION BILL 


The House next took up consideration of the Prohibition Bill moved by the 
hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube. Mr. Dube said that the Government proposed to 
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introduce early total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where opium prohibi- 
tion had already been enforeed. Complete Prohibition would gradually extend 
to the whole province. He said that total Prohibition meant a loss of Rs. 3,300, 
000 in addition to the cost of the additional Prohibition staff. The Government 
were thinking of taxation to replenish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be replenished, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
The Minister continued: “Prohibition in the entire province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about 40 lakhs of rupees in the revenue of the province. The 
resent income from Excise is about 33 lakhs of rupees, ‘There will be a 
oss of this whole amount after this Bill comes into operation. Over and 
above that there will be an additional expenditure of about 7 lakhs of rupees for 
maintaining an extra staff in addition to the staff now working in the Excise De- 
partment and other expenses for putting the Act into operation and working out 
its details.” Total prohibition being the ultimate policy of the Government, the 
present Bill proposes to prohibit absolutely the import, export, transport, manufac- 
ture, possession, and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
special circumstances. The hon. Mr. Dube pointed out that the Government at 
present intended to introduce total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where 
opium prohibition had already been enforced. Gradually the whole of this Act or 
some provisions would be introduced in different parts of the province. Referring to 
the problem of how to recoup the enormous loss in the revenue of the province 
the Hon'ble Mr. Dube said that it was a very difficult question. The Government 
were considering the aia of imposing various taxation on different matters 
such as Agricultural Income-tax, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoup the loss by these taxation measures. But supposing, continued 
the hon. Mr. Dube, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no justification for putting off such an important social legislation that would surely 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the people of this province. 
The members of the opposition, who spoke on the consideration motion, 
expressed their sympathy with the principle underlying the Bill but asked 
the Government to move cautiously in view of the financial loss that this poor 
rovince was likely to incur when it would be put into operation. The discussion 
ad not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 


9th. SEPTEMBER :—The whole of to-day was taken up for the discussion of 
demands for the supplementary grants. ‘The opposition tabled cut motions to every 
item of demand for eliciting certain information. The cut motions were, however, 
withdrawn after the Ministers had supplied the required informations. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityanando Kanungo, Minister for P. W. D., moved fora 
supplementary demand of Rs. 10,050 for the repair of certain embankments. The 
Hon. Mr. Kanungo pointed out that these repairs were urgent and they could not 
be held over till the next year. By moving a cut motion of Rs 100 to the demand, 
Mr. M. G. Patnaik wanted to know what the policy of the Government was with 
regard to the embankments. Sometime ago they learnt that the Government favour- 
ed the policy of demolishing the embankments. Now they were asking money for 
repairing them. §o, he wanted to know the policy that the Government were 
following. The Hon. Mr. Kanungo, in reply, ointed out that the Flood Committee 
of 1928 recommended the demolition of embankments. Now the Flood Advisory 
Committee, consisting of Mr. English, Mr. Rangiya and Mr. Vipan had _ recom- 
mended that these embankments should be strengthened. The Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Flood Advisory Committee. So, these repairs 
were necessary. The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand voted. 


The Assembly also voted Rs. 18,840 for sinking .two tube wells, one either at 
Kakatpur or Brahmagiri area in the district of Puri and the other at Ratlang Pat 
in the district of Cuttack. During the discussion the hon. Mr. Mityananda 
Kanungo pointed out that the cost of sinking two tube wells might seem to be 
heavy but these were different for the ordinary tube wells. The size of the proposed 
wells would be 5 inches each to a depth not exceeding 275 feet each. Further these 
wells would be installed in far-off villages and the contractors would have to carry 
the materials for sinking these wells by cart from the railway stations to distatn 

laces. These wells rout be installed as experimental measures to irrigate about 
acres of land in each area. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube moved for a supplementary demand of Ra, 
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8,500 for clothing of prisoners in jails. In moving the demand the Hon. Mr. 
Dube pointed out that hitherto cloth required for prison clothing were manufactured 
by jail labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the Government 
that khaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn and that all prison clothing 
should be in khadi. The total quantity of cloth required for the purpose during 
the year 1939-40 would be approximately 26,000 yards. Out of this quantity, the 
jails ot the province which had looms, would be able to manufacture with khaddar 
yarn about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,450 yards would have to be purchased 
from the A. I. S.A. The cost of manufacturing 10,550 yards of khadi cloth in 
Jails would be Rs. 5,203-4 approximately and that of purchasing 15,450 yards of 
khadi cloth would be Rs. 7,725. Thus the total cost of khadi cloth of 26,000 
pares artly manufactured in the jails and partly purchased would be about 

8. 12,618. Had the whole quantity of cloth been manufactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost would have been Rs, 4,313-4 only. So, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Rs. 8,500 to meet the extra cost likely 
to be involved during the current year. Mr. Brojo Sundar Das, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, moved that the demand be reduced by Rs. 100. In moving 
the cut motion Mr. Das said that he might probably be regarded as an_ iconoclast 
for trying to reduce the demand on khadi. But he wanted to make it clear at 
the outset that he was not against khadi. He would not have objected if khadi 
was spun and woven in jails by the convicts themselves for their clothing. He 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yarn for manufacturin 
khadi for the clothing of the convicts as uneconomic. After all, Mr. Das point 
out that the mill made cloths, now used by the convicts, were indigenous products 
and as such swadeshi. He could not see any reason why the Government had 
launched upon this huge expenses for substituting mill cloths with khadi. Rather 
the Government should have tried to manufacture khadi with jail labour than 
purchasing them at such huge expense from the A. I. §. A, 


Mr. Raj Krishna Bose, Parliamentary Secretary, in replying, stated that Mr. 
Brojo Sundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was surprising that in the face of this pious statement he had 
taken cudgels against the Government for substituting the clothing of the convicts 
with khadi. The Government were so long manufacturing the clothing of the 
convicts with mill yarns purchased from the Nagpur and Cawnpur mills and with 
jail labour. Now they had decided to substitute hand spun yarn in place of mill 
yarn, Mr. M. G. Patnack, in supporting the cut motion, said that the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi had advised that yarn should be spun by the consumer 
himself for his use. They were showing lip sympathy to the Congress by 
purchasing khadi. By taking this move the Government were trying to please 
the A. 1. 8. A. He considered this huge expenditure as uneconomic. The Rev. 
Mr. EZ. M. Evans said that the Province was poor and for that reason the Govern- 
ment could not provide with sufficient funds for the nation-building departments, 
In view of that it was uneconomic for launching upon this huge expenditure for 
introducing khadi in jails. The discussion had not con¢luded when the Assembly 
adjourned. 

Court Frees AMEND. BILL 


12th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly to-day passed the Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill without any opposition. 


PROHIBITION BILL (CONTD.) 


The House next passed the Prohibition Bill after a debate lasting only five 
hours, agreement having been reached at informal discussions on certain amend- 
ments. hen the Bill was introduced Mr. 4M. G. Patnaik voiced his disapproval 
of the Government’s prohibition policy, especially in the poor state of finances of 
Orissa. Referring to the probibition policy of the Madras Government, Mr. Patnaik 
said that while it was introduced in certain districts, the price in other districts 
had been lowered so that their revenue from the source was not reduced. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. N. Kanungo, thanking the House for passing the Bill, ho 
fe Government would be given the courage and strength to see this experiment 

rough. 
15th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly finished its business to-day within a few 
minutes, Mr. Pyart Sankar Roy, Mr. Prahladrat Lath and Srimatht Sarala Devt 
who had tabled resolutions did not move them. After Srimatht Sarala Devi had 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, the Assembly adjourned sine die, 
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Special Session—Nagpur—3rd. November 1939 


THe TENANCY BILL 


A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 3rd. November 1939 
and divided five times in the course of the discussion on the Tenancy Bill, 
the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one in favour of the 
Government. ‘You are peeuiine camouflage on Malguzars by restraining 
their rights bit by bit. I you are not giving sufficient compensation now what 
guarantee is there that Pha will accede to their just demands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, said Mr. M. G. Chitnavis opposing the Revenue Member's 
motion that the report of the select committee on the Bill be taken into 
consideration at once. He appealed that simply because the Congress was goin 
out of office they should not force on them such a revolutionary legislation in ah 
haste. Ahan Bahadur Hidayat Husatn said the voice of opposition could not be 
stitled aud warned the Government that a measure passed in such haste would 
lead to class war. Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Minister of Revenue said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. Qn the contrary it would obviate 
class war and lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, he added, 
the measure was such as could not be postponed. The House passed the 2nd. and 
3rd. readings of the Bill. 

RESOLUTION ON WAR 


Pt. Ravi Sankar Sukla, the Premier then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
He asked, ‘What inducement is there for India to join the war except as a slave fighting 
in defence of his master? Are we to wait till the end of this devastating war in 
which we are asked to take part before we know what the war aims are? Must a 
vast number of human beings suffer unto death without even knowing definitely 
what they die for? He added that answers to the above questions were found 
neither in the Viceregal Weclaration nor in the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare and as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
participate willingly in the present war. ‘As I have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction but one of deep sorrow to us. While refusing to cooperate we shall 
continue to pray for the dawn of reason on the British horizon so that Britain may 
yet sce the error of its ways and grasp the hand of cooperation and_ friendship, 
which only a free India can extend in a struggle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitely tragic is that instead of making honest efforts to appreciate 
the Indian stand-point Sir Samuel thought it fit to deliver to the Indian National 
Congress.’ Premier Shukla said that in the existing political conditions in this 
country it was only in the provinces that some sort of responsible Government was 
functioning and it was expected that the British Government before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these provinces. In comparatively 
minor matters the central Government had been consulting the provingial Govern- 
ments and it was, therefore, all the more surprising that in such a grave matter as 
participation in a European war no one was consulted and India was straightaway 
made a belligerent nation. ‘Nothing in recent times has brought home to us as this 
act of the British Government the inferiority of status that India occupies in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations,’ added the Premier, Critically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, Premier Shukla 
said that they would be failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
pronouncements and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
created in the minds of the people of these provinces whom they represented in this 
House, He submitted that India’s case was unanswerable and could not be resisted 
by England without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but Berta ena 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the deman 
itself with the result that this country was faced_with a conflict which perhaps 
might prove to be unprecedented in her history. Referring to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
remarks in the House of Commons that he did not desire a waste of all those 
efforts which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to an end the 
no chapters of non-cooperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the 

ritish to work together, Premier Shukla confessed that he had hoped that the 
tim chapters’ actually ended and India would get her birth-right without an 
-further struggle and suffering. It was in that hope that they accepted office in 193 

and it was in that hope that they worked day and night in not only artaeabnrea 
the lot of the suffering people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, 
of the British people that Indians could successfully shoulder the responsibility of 
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managing their finances and maintaining law and order in their own country. The 
fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not brought us nearer 
to our goal. Now another bogey, has been trotted out before us—the bogey of 
minorities. The Premier added: ‘By now who is so ignorant as not to know that 
it is a Nazi technique first to foment communal bitterness in a free ple and then 
to make it a reason for depriving them ot their freedom? The apie difference is 
that while the Nazis use communal differences for conquering a free nation, the 
British statesman are using it to perpetuate their conquest of the Indian people.’ 
He said that the communal problem, not being peculiar to India, could be solved 
elsewhere. There must be a reasonable solution which could be found provided the 
third party left the ficld or came forward as a peacemaking factor. ‘But unfor- 
tunately for us the third party is not an disinterested entity but one which 
consciously or unconsciously takes the advantages of these communal bickerings.’ 
Laying emphasis on the communal question at this juncture was a shortsighted 
policy and was as dangerous as playing with fire, added the Prime Minister. ‘I 
could have understood Germany trying on her own account to stir up communal 
trouble with a view to creating a state of anarchy in this country. What is surprising 
is that it is the British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game.’ 
Premier Shukla warned: ‘The enemies of England, be they open. or 
covert, have ample material in India to work upon. Many amongst the com- 
munalists, be they Hindus or Muslims, have a fascination for the fascist theories. 
And yet thanks to the unthinking attitude of England a large number of people, 
sincere in their own way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and 
her communist theory as a pana for all ills of this unhappy country. If the 
British Government, Princes and various communities cannot solve the Indian 
problem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up to with expectancy.’ Concluding the Premier said: ‘I would only ask 
Sir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospect of repression which he _ holds 
out to us may or may not break the spirit of this nation but it will certainly 
provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities which would put the 
much-talked of Nazi atrocities in Czechoslovakia into shade, These atrocities, if 
and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than the 
German atrocities as they would be perpetrated upon an unarmed population and 
non-violent resisters. Yes, it seems another and more grim period in the history 
of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all spiritual courage 
that it can muster to meet the threat given by Sir Samuel on behaf of the British 
Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and we are 
forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon a task with an easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, Our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence we can go 
forward on our path with a conviction that truth and justice is on our side 
and though t:uth and justice might get a temporary setback still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.’ : ; 3 t 

The Premier’s speech which was delivered in Hindi was concluded amidst 
cheers and shouts of ‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’, Of 11 amendments to the 
resolution two were not moved and two were ruled out. 

Mr. P. L. Dhagat (Congress) raised a point of order that the Muslim League 
amendment moved by Mr. Rauf Shah was irrelevent to the main subject of the 
resolution. Mr. Rauf Shah consequently replaced the original amendment by 
the following : : ; 

‘Inasmuch as the democratic parliamentary system of Government under the 
present constitution has failed and proved utterly unsuited to the conditions and 
genius of the people this House recommends to the Government to move the 
Government of India and through them the British Government to take steps 
to review fully and revise de novo the entire problem of India’s future constitut‘on 
apart from the Government of India Act, 1935, and convey to them the opinion 
of this House that, when with a view to obtaining cooperation of different sections 
of the Indian people in the prosecution of the present war the British Government 
resolves to make a declaration about the granting of further constitutional reforms 
to India, it should not make any commitment in principles or otherwise without 
the approval and_ consent of the Muslim League which alone represents and speaks 
on behalf of the Musalmans of India.’ : 

Thakur Chhedi Lal's (Congress) amendment recording fullest confidence in 
the Ministers and calling upon them to tender resignations was objected to by the 
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Opposition on the ground that unless no-confidence was expressed in the Ministry 
there was no necessity of recording confidence. The Speaker, however, held the 
amendment in order. 

_ Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, recretted the Premier 
calling the minority a bogey. The Government failed to create real confidence 
in the minds of the minorities and the Muslims sincerely feared that they were 
not properly protected. He added that during the two-and-half years the Congress 
should have, with magnanimity, solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
uestion in Exypt, Mr. Pande (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in other provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul 


Pasha had given in Egypt whereto Mr. Rauf Shah replied that he did not belong 
to that province (laughter). 


_Hon. Mr. Nttyananda Kanungo, Revenue Minister, moved an amendment 
stating that the Indian situation had not been rightly understood by His Majesty’s 
Government when the statement regarding India was made. He said that the Vicerov’s 
statement totally failed to satisfy Indian aspirations, When they accepted office 
for constitutional advancement, it was expected that it would be done smoothly, but 
that hope had been dispelled when the little power, which was visualised under 
the Government of India Act, was taken away with the amendment Act and other 
Ordinances. 

Mr. A. S. Khan moved an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other amendments were on the lines of the Muslim League policy for the 
reconsideration of the Indian constitution “do novo,” They severely criticised the 
Congress attitude towards Muslims, especially Congress (jovernments’ administrations. 
Democracy was unsuited for India and it was clear from the past history of India. 
All the same they supported democracy which should not be on the lines laid 
down in the present Act and practised in the Congress Provinces. 


The aja Bahadur of Khaltkote moved an amendment, which wanted to 
extend full co-operation to the British Govt. and wanted examination of India’s 
claim to Dominion Status after the war incorporating adequate safeguards for minor- 
ities. He said whatever their differences with the British Government it was not 
the time to press their demands. This was a time when everybody should combine 
in the common objective, namely, destruction of aggressive Nazism. He concluded 
that it would be better if they strove for unity in India first. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote’s amendment was put first to vote and lost by 
37 to 16 votes, It was noteworthy that Mr. Kinat Samal, the only Harijan member 
in the Opposition, voted against the amendment. Mr. Sobhan Khan’s amendment 
was also lost by 37 to 15 votes, one member remaining neutral. The Premier's 
resolution on war (as amended by Hon. Mr. Kanungo) was then put to the vote 
and carried by 36 to 16 votes, one member remaining neutral. The House was 
then prorogued, 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 


Winter Session—Lahore—24th. October to 12th. December 1939 


Tue TRADE EMPLOYEES BILL 


The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the 24th. October 1939. After interpellations, Sir a 
Minister for Development, introduced the Punjab Trade Employees Bil 
which sought to improve the working conditions of shop employees_in the 
province. tle said that the Bill had been supported by every one. Even the 
ghop employers had supported it, The Minister moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. Dppeeen members, Chaudhury Krishna 
Gopal Dutt and Diwan Chamanlal urged that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee so that it could be passed at an early date, Thereupon the Minister 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15, The motion was adopted unanimously. 
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DEBTORS’ PROTECTION AMEND. BILL 


Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Revenue, introduced the Punjab 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which sought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 81 votes to 41. The Bill 
oe oe considered clause by clause and passed, The House then adjourned till 

ct. 26. 


BAN ON CoNnGReEss LEADER 


26th. OCTOBER :—The Punjab Government’s ban on the entry of Acharya 
Narendra Deb into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rohtak, when he 
was being taken out in a procession in connection with a political conference to be 
held there, formed the subject matter of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion, which was tabled by Lala Dunichand, was defeated by 82 votes against 42. 

There were forty adjournment motions on the agenda. When the list was 
taken up by the Speaker, the first motion, relating to the removal of Congress Fl 
by two British soldiers from the Khadi Bhandar, Simla, was automatically drop 
as the author, Sardar Hart Singh (Congress) was not in the House. He_ was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

FACTORIES AMENDMENT BILL 


27th. OCTOBER :—The measures to be adopted by the Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of the Province were conaidered to-day. Sir Chhoturam introduced 
the Factories (Punjab Amendment) Bill which sought to regulate the establishment 
of large factories, in order to avoid congestion and uneconomic competition. The 
Bill proposed to levy fees for registration of all factories AnSacine the existing 
ones), to create authority for fixing scales of fecs and to prescribe procedure 
and penalties. Sir Chhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was passed 
by 75 votes to 36. 


STATE AID TO INDUSTRIES AMEND. BILL 


Sir Chhoturam’s motion that the Punjab State Aid to Industries Amend- 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee was also passed. The Bill sought to 
encourage cottage and village industries by giving State aid and aimed to meet 
certain difficulties which already existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence of the Land Alienation Act. The 
Hiouse then adjourned till the 30. 

ARRESTS UNDER DEFENCE ACT 

30th. OCTOBER :—-The arrest of political workers in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion which was tabled by Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt, was defeated by 
83 votes to 40. The Government opposed the zrant of Icave on the ground that 
no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion. Mir Afugbool Mahmud, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, argued that the motion related to the 
general policy of the Government which could only be discussed through a 
substantive motion. Diwan Chaman Lal, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
submitted that every adjournment motion was a censure motion. As reyvards the 
contention that no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion, Diwan 
Chaman Lal asked whether the action taken by the Government under the 
Defence of India Act was nota specifie matter. The Premier, Sir Stkander 
Hyat Khan, expressed the view that the House was not responsible for the 
assage of the Defence of India Act. He had no powers to_ stop the District 

agistrates from taking action under the said Act. If the District Magistrates 
abused the powers under the Act, their action could be questioned in a court of 
law. Concluding, the Premier declared that he could not refuse to co-operate 
with the Central Government in the working of the Act. Dswan Chaman Lal 
put forward the argument that sinco the Punjab Government’s machinery and 
expense was used in the enforcement of this Act, the Punjab Government was 
responsible for its working. The Speaker, giving his ruling, said whether the 
Act was framed by the Government of India or the Punjab Government, 
when action was taken in this province under that Act, the administrative 
responsibility was of the Punjab Government. He held that the motion was in order. 

When the motion was taken up for discussion, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal 
Dutt averred that some persons were arrested with the consent of the Premier. 
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Therefore, the Punjab Government could not divest itself of the responsibil 

in the matte. Mr. Dutt particularly complained that some persons who ha 

spoken at a certain confeience before the promulgation of the Defence Ordinance 
and long befo1e its publication in the popular press, were ariested. He concluded 
by saying that in all the Congress iuled provinces, only two or there persons 
had been aiested under this Act so far. A number of speakers paiticipated in the 
debate Sir Stkander Hyat Khan assured the House that the ariest had not 
been made indisciiminately. He had given explicit instructions to the Deput 

Commissioners that only those who made speeches in connection with war shoul 

be arrested under the Act The actual ariests had not been made unde1 his 
instructions. The Premier declared that speeches made before the outbieak of 
wal could not come unde: the puiview of the Act. If any such ariest had been 
made the Government would withdraw the prosecution ‘Ihee had been no 
vindictive motive in the aiests as the Unionist Paity was far too powerful to be 
afraid of any one. As regards the number of atests in the Punjab bemg mote 
than in any othe: province, the Piemier said that the question of wai and 
recruitment was of gieat importance in the Punjab as 1t was the Punjab which 
would have to defend India in the event of an invasion It was, therefore, his 
duty to prevent violation of this law He would not spare even his son o1 the 
biggest personality in the land in doing so Winding up the debate, Chaudhrs 
Krishna Gopal Dutt demanded fiom the Piemier an assurance that those peisons 
who had been ariested for making speeches before the publication of the Defence 
Ordinance would be teleased He 1eminded the Piemier of his declaration that 
he was co-operating with the Buitish Government because after the war, India 
would get full Dominion Status, and asked what was his attitude now that the 
Viceroy had definitely stated that India would get Domuimion Status by stages. 
Speaking again, the Piemiei 1epeatcd that afte: the wir, India would undoubtedly 
get Dominion Status He deplored that the Opposition were not willing to 
concede to then own biethren what they were themselves demanding of the Buitish. 
If only they acted on his (the Premie’1) advice, they would get Dominion Status 
in fifteen days. The motion was defeated by 85 votes to 40. 


ADJOURNMENT Motions REJECTECD 


Bist OCTOBER —Afte: a lively debate lasting over ninety munutes, the 
Assembly rejected to day an adjournment motion of Di Suntram Scth (Congress) 
to discuss “the tiagix death of Nithu Kumar in Amuitsar district through 
tortures by YPolwe authouties” Malkk Khezar Hyat Khan Truana, Minister 
fo. Law and Order, said that immediately afte: the death of Nathu, a First 
Class Magistiate had held an enquuy. According to the findings of that enquiry 
Nathu’s son was taken into custody in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
1opeity was 1ecoveied fiom his house Appaiently, Nathu took this disgrace to 
hear and losing his head committed suxide by jumping into the well. 
‘he post-morten examination also showed that death was caused by drowning 
The motion was not pressed to a division. 

The Speaker disallowed another motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the statement issued by the Premier offering unconditional help 
to the Buitish Government He ruled that the motion formed the subject- 
matte: of the vatious war resolutions which would be discussed on November 3. 


FrrsH AVENUES FOR TAXATION 


2nd NOVEMBER :—An important decision to 1mpose a duty on the sale of all 
commercial commodities othe: than aguicultural produce patticulaily those the con- 
sumption of which 1s mainly confined to the mcher classes, was allived at to-day 
A member of the Unionist Party moved the resolution making the above-mentioned 
proposal as a non-ofhuial motion It was strongly opposed by the Opposition An 
amendment suggesting the levy of a duty on all alticles o luxury, particularly 
those imported roti oleign counties, was moved by the Congress Party, but the 
Speaker ruled 1t out holding that the notice of the amendment was not given In 
time. Speaking in support of the resolution, Chou lthurt Sur Chotturam, Munster 
for Developiiant. claimed to bo a staunch supporter of Swadesht goods and said 
that the Government had issued imstiuctions to give preference to Swadesh: 
articles. Proceeding, the Minister revealed that the resolution was actually a party 
resolution and through this resolution the Government wanted to have the verdict 
of the House on the proposal of raising fresh taxation. He further informed the 
House that the resolution, uf passed, would be given practical shape immediately. 
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With this tax, the Minister said, the Government proposed to develop industries and 
to expand the irrigation system. This was the only avenue of fresh taxation as the 
aa were already paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was carried by 81 
votes to ci. 


NON-AGRICULTURAL DEBTORS 


Another important resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to exempt from attachment or sale the main residential house of a 
non-agriculturist judgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Rs. 5,000 in 
value, was moved by Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi (Unionist). The Opposition wanted 
to move an amendment reducing the sum of Rs. 5,000. The Speaker disallowed 
the motion. Dr. Sir Gokulchand Narang, opposing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was passed, the non-agriculturists would be rendered homeless because 
in order to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. The debate on the resolu- 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 


RESOLUTION ON WAR 


8rd. to 6th. NOVEMBER :—The Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various parties 
were discussed to-day. The main resolution, which was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Gurbachan Singh (Unionist), offered unconditional support to Britain and urged 
that it should be made clear that the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of the war with a view to the immediate attainment of the 
objective to Dominion status, with effective protection of the due rights of the 
minorities and other sections and in consultation with and agreement of all the 
parties concerned. To this resolution Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress), moved an amendment “viewing with grave concern the 
curtailment of powers and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
participant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy’s statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and disappointing and offering co-operation to Britain if the 
tinciples of democracy and self-determination were applied immediately to the 
yovernment of India, with due safeguards for the minority interests. Speakers of 
the Ministerial party supported the Unionist party’s re>olution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of protecting their own hearths and homes. They 
demanded that full Dominion status should be granted to India after the war. All 
the Opposition speakers (except two, who favoured the Unionist Party resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Str William Roberts, the only European 
member and President of the European Association, said that his Association had 
full sympath with Indian aspirations and would be too lad 
if they coul get an acceptable form of Dominion status to-day. 
The debate was continued on Monday, the 6th. November, when Mian Jfttkaruddin, 
secretary of the Congress Party, said that his party had taken up the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India entered the war as to what they were 
fighting for. Maltk Barkat Alt (Moslem Teepe) did not support the resolution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a Moslem Leaguer te demanded complete 
independence ; nor would he support the Congress amendment. He wanted a 
settlement of all minorities questions before the establishment of independence. 
Diwan Chamanlal was of opinion that the debate was being held on a completely 
unreal basis. The resolution, he said, condemned aggression and Nazism but the 
Punjab Government themselves believed in these two doctrines. This was evident 
from the number of arrests that had taken bos during the last two months and 
the confinement in prison of a member of the House without trial. If the resolution 
were adopted, said the speaker, there could be no political advance, for it demanded 
that Dominion Status should be established “only in consultation with all parties 
concerned.” During the last war, he added, there was talk of self-determination 
which had been forgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning of 
this war there had been talk of liberty and freedom~promises were already 
being forgotten. Nawab Muzaffar Khan (Unionist), in a brief speech, whole-heartedly 
supported the resolution. He advised the members not to be misled by catch-words 
and catch-phrases and declared, amid applause, that the Punjab was with the 
Premier in the matter of $0 operon with the British Government. Dr. Gokulchand 
Narang, a former Minister of the uniad, expressed the view that the mental 
attitude of the Punjabi was to fight whenever he got an opportunity. Even if the 
Premier had made a declaration opposing India’s participation in the war the 
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Punjabi would have fought. Hundreds and thousands of recruits would have 
come forward. (There were Ministerial interruptions challenging this statement). 
He suspected that the real motive of the resolution was to pass a reactionary 
motion opposing the grant of Dominion Status without the consent of “all sections 
of the population.” It was necessary, he said, for the sake of defending India’s 
hearths and homes, to help the British Government and fight in this war, but at 
the same time all shades of Indians must fully and entirely endorse the demands 
made by the Congress from the British Government. Str Stkandar Hyat Khan 
was cheered when he rose to reply to the debate. He referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but expressed the hope that the efforts made by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would not go in vain. The resolution before the House, he 
said, was of the yreatcst importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 
depended. It deserved dispassionate and calm _ consideration. abba? | honest man 
had expressed his sympathy with the Allies and every eminent Indian had said 
that India did not want bargaining. That being so, why did some people say that 
they would not co-operate unless Biitain declared her aims toward this country ? 
This was bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his speech the 
Premier asked the Opposition members to show an example in history when words 
had won independence. “It is deeds which have won independence,” he declared. 
Continuing, he said he would spurn a friend who would like to take advantage 
of him in his difficulty. “Give Britain whole-hearted, unconditional and unequivocal 
support, and at the end of the war the power that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not optain your objective.” Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his recent 
speech in Parliament. He said that the declaration was clear enough. It meant 
that after the war India would get the same Dominion Status which was now 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the Opposition members to 
believe in what Sir Samuel had solemnly declared. People, said the Premier, had 
been disappointed with the Viceroy’s declaration. He expressed the view that 
the Indians themselves were responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party had asked the Viceroy to make a declaration 
without a word about the other parties. He eulogized the Viceroy, characterizing 
him as a great friend of India who had the confidence of not only the major 
party but of every section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 
succeed in bringing about harmony and unity. Referring to communal unity, the 
Premier said that every attempt was being made to solve this problem. He did 
not believe that the British Government were standing in the way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were generous towards the minoity the question 
would be solved without difliculty. The Congress was undoubtedly a big political 
organization but it did not command the confidence of the whole country. 

All amendment’s were rejected and the Unionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by 104 votes to 39. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


The Assembly passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Rs. 80,000 to the exchequer of the province. The measure was an order 
of the Governor prescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitherto, entertainment 
tickets upto the value of four annas were exempt but now, with the passage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Opposition party 
strongly objected to the measure on the ground that it was a direct hit on the 

oor classes, It was pointed on behalf of the Government that the cinema was a 
uxury and not a necessity of life. If they could not pay six pics, they should 
not go to cinemas and save the money. 


ADJOURNMENT MoTION 


7th. NOVEMBER :—An adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Mazhar Als 
Azhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for their failure to stop public 
motor vehicles under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 from picking up passengers 
from unapproved motor stands, was rejected to-day. Commending the motion 
to the House, the mover said that this practice was causing inconvenience 
to the public and was also resulting in numerous accidents. Major Khizar 
Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for blic Works, replying to the debate, 
inted out that under the present rules of the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Goverment had no power to stop this practice. He, however, assured the House 
that new rules empowering the Government to stop this practice would come 
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into force in April 1940 and then only the grievance embodied in the motion could 
be remedied. ‘The House then adjourned till November 20. 


DEMAND FOR Press SECURITIES 


20th. NOVEMBER :—By 50 votes to 19, the Assembly rejected the adjournment 
motion of Lala Deshbandhu Gupta, (Congress), which sought to censure the Govern- 
ment for “abusing the Press Emergency Powers Act, 1931, in demanding securities 
from a large number of newspapers and presses.” Moving the adjournment motion, 
Mr. Gupta said that he was surprised to know that during their two years’ regime 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over 300 newspapers an 
67 presses, the total amount being Ks. 2,22,000. ‘lhis action of the Government, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. By taking action against so man 
newspapers the Government had proved that it was a “bureaucratic government” 
not a democratic one. Before Provincial Autonomy was established, the average 
amount of security demanded in a year was about Rs. 19,450 as compared with 
Rs. 1.11,000 per year after the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. Proceeding, 
Mr. Gupta stated that in 99 per cent of the cases, securities were demanded when 
the papers filed declarations. He wondered how action could be taken before guilt 
was proved. He quoted instances in which securities were demanded from papers 
which had nothing to do with politics or communalism. He also quoted from the 
speech of Sir James Grigg in the Central Assembly to show that the Press Emer- 
gency Act was to be us ouly when the newspapers incited violence. He could 
not understand what violence had been preached by those papers which had not 
even been born. Mr. Gupta compared the position in the Punjab to that in the 
previnees governed by Congress Governments to prove that the Unionist Government 
ad tried to cripple the press in the Punjab. Ser Stkander Hyat Khan, Premier, 
observed that a wrong inference had been drawn from the statement laid on the 
table of the Punjab Assembly in reply toa jeans by Lala Deshbandhu Gupta. 
‘The statement included securities required by the Provincial Government and 
initial securities demanded by the District Magistrates. The latter were always 
refundable after three months provided no action was taken by the Provincial 
Government during that period. The figures regarding applicants were in no way 
abnormal as compared with the preceding years. In the case of demands of initial 
securities by District Magistrates, 90 per cent of the securities represented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no financial backing, no experience in journalism and were frequent- 
ly dummies. The total sum of Rs, 2,22,000 was inflated by one person trying 
more than once to get a declaration. Except in the case of one printing press, the 
initial securities of all newspapers and presses, whatever their amount deposited b 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months. Thus the actua 
amount held by the Government in the form of Ne eet made by newspapers and 
printing presses was only Ks. 27,500 and not Res. 2,22,000 as alleged by the mover. 
The Premier pointed out that when a person filed in good faith a declaration for 
starting a newspaper or printing press, his political convictions were not a basis 
for a demand for security, Security was only demanded in accordance with the 
terms of the Indian press (Hmergency Powers) Act of 1931. The Premier quoted 
facts and figures to show that the number of newspapers as well as the amount of 
securities demanded were much less than compared with the pre-Autonomy period. 
Concluding, he assured the House that the securities were not demanded on_politi- 
cal grounds. The motion was put to vote and defeated by 50 votes to 19. 


TLAND-CUFFING OF ASSEMBLY MEMBER 


21st. NOVEMBER :— After two hours’ lively debate to-day the Assembly rejected b 

53 votes to 25 the adjournment motion of Lala Deshbandhu Gupta, (Congress), whic 
sought to censure the Government for the unsatisfactory nature of the reply given 
by the Premier to the short notice sree regarding the handcuffing of Sardar 
Hari Singh, M. L. A. Mr. Gupta said that the handcufling of an honourable mem- 
ber of the House had pained not only him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a letter of Sardar Hari Singh in which the latter had repudiated 
the charge that he was handcuffed at the time of arrest because his behaviour was 
intemperate. Sardar Hari Singh stated that he was calm, cool and dignified at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Gupta asserted that the handcuffing of Sardar Hari Singh was 
against the police rules, because his offence was not non-bailable. Mr. Gupta re- 
retted that even after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, there was, in the 
jab, still distinction between Indian and European prisoners, The European 
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risoners were not hand-cuffed even if they committed a non-bailable offence. 

eplying to the debate, the Premier said that it gave him pain to learn that 
Sardar Hari Singh, for whom he had great regard, was handcuffed by the police at 
the time of his arrest. He immediately ordered an enquiry and the result of that 
enquiry was conveyed by him to the House. He himself did not believe that Sardar 
Hari Singh had lost his temper but the report which he had received from the 
District Magistrate showed that his behaviour was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to find out the truth. He knew that 
there were black sheep among the police but the entire police force was not to be 
blamed. sesame the Premier appealed to the members of the Opposition not 
to bring forward adjournment motions on ordinary matters and waste the time of 
the House. He was always protated to satisfy the members with regard to any 
matter on which they sought information. The adjournment motion was, however, 
defeated by 53 votes to 25. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 


24th. NOVEMBER :—Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Res. 
64,77,470 towards expenuture on the construction of the Thal Irrigation project, 
famine relief, war publicity, etc., were voted to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to the construction of the Thal Project and famine relief were dis- 
cussed. The rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division was claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand for grant of Rs. 75,000 towards war publicity. 
The demand was granted by 64 votes to 27. Diwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, prouees that not enough time was allotted for discussion of such 
important supplementary demands for grants. Lle said that the demand for a 
programme like war publicity deserved much more time than had been allotted. 


The demand for a grant of Res. 25,94,790 towards expenditure on the Thal 
Project was opposed by the > | postion through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Project would not be a profitable one as most of the area to be 
irrigated by this Project was sandy tract. They also pointed out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the priies of machinery had risen abnoimally and_ the 
scheme would entail heavy expenditure on the exchequer. Replying to the debate, 
Str Sunder Singh Mayjtthta, Minister for Revenue, said that they had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Government were of opinion that the project 
would prove productive. The Premter, speaking next, expressed surprise that 
the Opposition members were opposing a measure which would benefit the poor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to provide irrigation through- 
out the province so that there should be no famine hereafter in any part of the 
Province. 

A little heat was engenderedy when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief was under discussiow. A member of the Opposition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Relief Officer. The Premter suggested that members 
should not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to repeat the allegations outside the chamber. Diwan 
Chamanlal, eh tee | Leader of the Opposition, intervening, said that the member of 
the Opposition had every right to criticise the conduct of the public officers as the 
House was the supieme body. ‘The Speaker requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the level of the debate. 


City OF LAHORE CORPORATION BILL 


27th. NOVEMBER :—The hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for 
Public Works, introduced the City of Lahore Corporation Bill, drafted on the lines 
of the ie eapie Calcutta and Karachi Corporation Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of 25 members, the Minister said that the 
present Government, when it came into power, inherited the superseded Municipal 
Committee of Lahore. The Government took immediate steps to improve the con- 
ditions. There were two obvious courses open to them with regard to the future 
of the Committee, either to revive the Committee or to set up a Corporation. After 
due consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the difficulty was to set up a Corporation on the lines of the Karachi Corpora- 
tion. The Bill provided for three separate authoritica—a Corporation, a Standing 
Committee and a Chief Executive Officer. The Corporation Council would consist 
of 53 members, 6 to be elected by special constituencies, 17 to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government and the rest to be elected. Opposition members op 
the motion for a select committee. Chaudhury Krishna Gopal Dutt (Congress) 
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moved for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon. He charac- 
terised the Bill as an anti-democratic and re-actionary measure and appealed to the 
Government not to rush it through. He said that the provision for the appoint- 
ment of an executive Officer by the Government was a negation of democracy and 
an insult to local self-government, Begum Rashida Latif #ajt (Unionist), opposing 
the Government motion, said that the Bill had been drafted by the Administrator 
of the Lahore Municipality, who knew nothing of the city of Lahore. Malik Barkat 
Als, (Ministerialist) urged that the Bill should not be rushed through but should 
be given the widest publicity. Lala Stta Ram A nceben dent), supporting the cir- 
culation motion, reviewed the history of the old Municipal Committee and said 
that the Corporation Bill was an ao to take away all the powers of local self- 
overnment. The main cause of the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 

e said, was the provision of separate electorates. That provision was embo- 
died in the present Bill. In his opinion there could be no improvement in the 
condition of Lahore till the system of joint electorates was introduced. The dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


ALLOWANCE TO MINISTERS 


28th. NOVEMBER :—Lala Deshbandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an adjournment motion relating to the “evasive and 
unsatisfactory reply given by the Government to a question eliciting information 
about the travelling allowances drawn by the Ministers.” The Speaker pointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could only be done through a substantive motion. A discussion followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the motion. The Premier assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowances were paid to the Ministers and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries in accordance with the rules sanctioned by the House. If the 
Opposition had any doubt about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliamentary 
Secretaries they could bring forward a substantive motion. He asked the Opposition 
members not to raise such frivolous questions and waste the time of the House. 
Such questions served no useful purpose. He further assured the House that no 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary had drawn allowance for travelling out-side 
the province except when on official business. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition Party, said that the yen was entitled to know what 
money was being spent by the Ministerial party on party propaganda. The 
matter was ultimately dropped on an assurance being given by the Premier 
that if a fresh notice of the questiou were given, he would supply the necessary 
information. 


LAHORE COMPENSATION BILL (CONTD,) 


Discussion on the Opposition Party’s motion for the circulation of the City 
of Lahore Corporation Bill was next resumed. Mian Abdul Aziz, former President 
of the Lahore Municipal Committee was cheered when he rose to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Bill which was full of defects had been 
brought forward only to stop the agitation for the revival of the Municipal 
Committee. The Bill, as framed, would not serve the best interests of the city. 
Proceeding, Mian Abdul Aziz pointed out that the Corporation could not be set 
up for another couple of years, Therefore fresh elections of the Committee should 
be held immediately and, in the meantime, the Bill should be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Dr. Gokulchand Narang, former Minister for T.ocal 
Self-Government, defending his action in superseding the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then Government 
before coming to a conclusion. The decision for supersession was unanimously 
reached. The representation against the supersession was received too late; 
otherwise he would have restored the Committee. Supporting the circulation 
motion, Dr. Narang said that the Bill was a ‘rotten’ legislation, therefore it 
must be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr. K. L, Gauba, (Independent), 
supporting the circulation motion, emphasised that there was no reason why the 
Committee should not be revived. Begam Shah Nawaz, a former municipal 
commissioner, opposed the circulation motion, and said that the Bill was only a 
draft which undoubtedly had some defects, Those defects could be removed in the 
Select Committee, she added. She appealed to the Opposition Party not to vote 
for the Government motion for referring it to a Select Committee. Pandit Shriram 
Sharma and Pt. Bhagatram also supported the circulation motion, the discussion 
on which had not concluded, when the House adjourned till November 30, 
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Next day, the 80th. November, the Opposition member’s main objections to 
the Bill were, that it was based on undemocratic principles, containing as it did, 
the principle of nomination, that the interests of the citizens of Lahore proper 
were not being adequately protected and that the Chief Executive Officer was made 
responsible to Government rather than to the Corporation. Replying to the debate, 
the hon, Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for Public Works and 
Local Self-Government reviewed the working of the past Municipal Committee of 
Lahore leading to its supersession and charged the old Committee with not 
providing amenities of life to the citizens of Lahore. The Congress Party’s 
circulation motion was pressed to a division and rejected. Next day. the 1st. 
December, the psec es Party decided not to co-operate with the Government 
on the Select Committee of the City of Lahore Corporation Bill. Before the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote, the 
Leader of the Opposition Party requested the Government to appoint two 
more members of the Opposition Varty on the Committee. lle pointed out that 
the Opposition Party consisted of 61 members, out of a House of 174, excluding 
the Speaker and therefore, puta! to their numerical strength, they must be 
Bes one-third representation on the Select Committee. The Premier stated that he 
id not see eye to eve with the Leader of the Opposition in this respect. Ile was 
the Leader of only 36 members and not 61. The hon. Khtzar Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Minister in charge of the Bill, said that, before constituting the Select Committee, 
he bad consulted the Leader of the Opposition Party and included his nominees in 
the Committee. At this late stage, it was not possible for him to take two more 
members of the Opposition as, according to the rules, the personnel of the Select 
Committee could not exceed 25. The Opposition Party then moved a motion that 
Master Haranam Dass (scheduled caste) be appointed to the Committce in place of 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Unionist). The motion was defeated by 82 votes against 
48 votes. The Speaker refused to accept the Opposition’s request that each name be 
put to vote separately. He pointed out that since the inauguration of the Reforms, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select Committee had been put to vote separately. Dr. Gopitchand Bhargava, at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Government atti- 
tude, he was withdrawing his nominees from the Select Committee. The Speaker 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, excluding those of the Opposition 
Party’s nominees. ‘he motion was carried by 87 against 47 votes. 


RISING PRICES IN PUNJAB 


4th DECEMBER :—The Speaker, Str Shahabuddin, ruled out of order today the 
adjournment motion tabled by Choudhrt Krishna Gopal Dutt (Congress) to discuss 
“the failure of the Government to check the rising prices of foodstuffs and other 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to the motion, the Premier, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that the prices went up two weeks ago but now they 
were coming down. He, however, assured the House that the Government were 
watching the price movements and that it was premature to discuss the matter. 
Choudhrt Krishna Gopal Dutt alleged that there was a general impression in the 
province that most of the members of the Government had made hundreds and 
thousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was why the 
Government were not checking the rise in the prices. ‘The Premter strongly re- 
pudiated the allegations and challenged the mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. The Premier also drew the attention 
of the House to the setting up of the Price Control Board in the Funjab and 
assured the House that the Government would give due consideration to its 
recommendations. Sardar Lalsingh (Congress) informed the Speaker that some 
members even of the Opposition did not see eye to eye with the mover of the 
motion on this matter, The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 


DEBT REDEMPTION BILL 


1ith. DECEMBER :—An interesting situation developed to-day when some 
members of_the Ministerial Party claimed a division on a motion of the 
(pposition Party, and, in the division which followed, the members of the 
Opposition Party remained neutral, while one of the members of the Unionist 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition and all others against it. The 
motion was thus rejected by 86 votes to 1. The motion in question was for the 
Bill, moved by Laila 


circulation of the Lo a Relief of Indebtedness (Amendment) 
Dunichand (Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put the motion to a 
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vote. A member of the Ministerial Party claimed a division while the Opposition 
Party Leader, Dr. Goprchand Bhargava pointed out to the Speaker that the mover 
as well as the supporters of the motion did not claim a division. The Speaker 
pointed out that he would go according to the Parliamentary practice. When voting 
took place, the members of the Opposition Party did not walk into the lobbies. 
The members of the Ministerial Party only recorded their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others against the motion, which was thus defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. Diwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Party, pointed out to the Speaker that, according to parliamentary procedure those 
who had shouted “ayes” must vote for the motion. Some members of the Unionist 
Party, he said, had shouted ‘ayes’ but voted against the motion. He urged the 
Speaker to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his ruling 
and put the Government motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
motion wes carried without a division. 


Earlier, the members of the Opposition Party, speaking on the circulation 
motion, criticised the provisions of the Bill and characterised them as drastic. 
While fully agreeing with the principle of the Bill for giving debt relief to the 
poet azriculturists, they pointed out that the Bill being of a drastic nature, must 

e circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Str Gokulchand Narang 
expressed the view that the intention of the Government was to wipe out the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinister motive. Replying to the debate, 
the Premier said that the Bull was before the public for the last two months 
and those who wanted to express their opinions had done so either through the 
Press or through the members of this House. He however, welcomed opinions at 
the Committee stage. He characterised the Opposition motion as a dilatory one 
and appealed to the rural members of the Opposition Party not to support the motion. 


VILLAGE PANCHAYATS BILL 


12th. DECEMBER:—The question-hour was dispensed with in order to 
pass the Village Panchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the dcbate on the third 
reading, Sardur Hart Ssugh (Congress) strongly opposed the Bill and said 
that the Opposition Party was more keen and eager than the (Government on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Punjab villages so that the villagers mizht be 
trained in self-government. But their main objection to the present Bill was that 
it contained harmful provisions. Khan Mohd. Yusuf Khan (Unionist) thought that 
the Bill markedly improved the Old Act. Ch. Mohd. Hussain and Lala Devraj 
Setht (Congress) opposed the measure. Replying to the debate, Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Ttwana, Minister for Development, said that the village panchayat system 
was a Swadeshi model of self-government. They were trying to revive that through 
this Bill and thus confer a great boon on villagers. Regarding franchise, he added, 
even in the case of the district boards and municipal committees the rule-making 
power rested with the Goveinment. The Government’s intention was to give the 
widest possible franchise, so that every villager could have a say in the affairs of 
the village. The minorities and scheduled castes would be fully safeguarded. The 
third reading of the Bill was passed without a division. At the sugyestion of the 
Premier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet again on the 8th. 
January 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 


Autumn Session—Peshawar—1 4th. to 28th. September 1939 


OFFICIAL Bint PASSED 


The autumn session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Peshawar on the 14th. September 1939 with Malik Khuda Bur Khan, 
Rpeaker in the chair, The House transacted official business and quickly passed the 
N.W. F. P. Agriculturist Debtors Relief (Amendment) Bill, the Entertainment 
Duty (Amendment) Bill and the Primary Eduction (Amendment) Bill. The 
Goondas Bill, which aimed at penalising those who indulge in loose, provocative 
and abusive writings and speeches, was referred to a Select Committee to 
report by September 25, 
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TABLE WATERS BILL 


The House then discussed the Table Waters Bill taxing aerated waters at 
the rate of one pice per botte. The measure came in for strong opposition 
from various sections of the House including some Congress members. Mr. 
Meherchand Khanna’s motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
was lost. Rai Bahadur Chimanlal, Parliamentary Secretary, who introduced 
the Bill pointed out that the province was consuming about 1,08,00,000 bottles 
and said that by taxing them the Government would get an additional revenue 
of Rs. 1,75,000. He added that the Bill would not affect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 15th. September, when Sardar Ajrt Singh's 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September 25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 


CONTROL OF PRICES 


_The Assembly held two sessions to-day. The House devoted the afternoon 
session to the discussion of Mr. 4bdul Rab Nishtar’s adjournment motion relating 
to the action to control the prices of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Province in order 
to prevent undue profiteering. The motion was lost. Replying to the debate, 
Mr. Bhanju Ram Gaudht, Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs was inevitable following the declaration of war and he assured 
the mover that the Government had done everything possible under the 
circumstances, without resorting to drastic measures. ‘The Minister added that 
the representatives of the Government had conferred with leading merchants of 
Peshawar and fixed the rates of foodstuffs. Ras Bahadur Chiman Lal, Parliamentary 
Secretary, enumerated the various steps which the Government had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities in the province. 


TRIBAL OUTRAGES 


: 18th. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier made a speech to-day, describ- 
ing the measures which were within the scope of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat the menace of raids and kidnappers in the southern 
districts of the Fronticr. The occasion was Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna's 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government to take any timely and 
effective action on the report of the Bannu Raid Enquiry Committee. While not 
objecting to the motion, the Premier said, “his Government is of the people and we 
are not afraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the House will see it but if 
the people attribute imaginary faults to us we do not mind.” The thotion was 
eventually disallowed by the Speaker. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 


The House also discussed to-day nonofficial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Rabkhan Neshtar’s Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
male and female heirs of occupancy tenants would be entitled to inherit occupancy 
rights unconditionally, Sardar Ajit Singh’s N. W. F. P. Sikh Religious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna and Lala Tek Chand Dhingra to introduce 
the N. W. F. P. Dowry Restiiction Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Restraint 
Bill respectively, 

ADJOURNMENT MOTION 


20th. SEPTEMBER :—Ten members of the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly headed by their leader, Sardar Auranzgeb Khan, staged a walk-out to-day 
as a protest against the decision of the Speaker ruling out of oider Sardar Aurang- 
eb’s adjournment motion to discuss the manner in which the Government conducted 
the recent selection of candidates for Naib Tehsildarship. Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan 
was the only member of the Muslim League Party who iemained in his seat. ; 

Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna sought leave of the House to discuss his 
adjournment motion relating to the alleged failure of the Government to prevent 
and combat the raid committed on Teri (Kohat District) on the night between 28th. 
and 29th. July last. The mover regretted that, though timely intimation was given 
to the Government in regaid to the soe of a tribul raid on Teri, axe no pre- 
cautionary measures were adopted. Doctor Khan Sahib, the Premier, said that the 
condition in the Frontier Province, especially in the districts of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Bannu and part of Kohat was serious, and it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to draft police and Frontier Constabulary to every part of the threatened 
districts. The Government were, however, doing their best to improve the condition 
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prevailing in those districts. As care the raid on Teri, the Premier assured the 
mover that the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary was most 
successful and the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was recovered. In view of the reply given by the Premier, Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand withdrew his motion. 


OFFICIAL BILLs 


21st. September :—The House discussed official Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N. W. a P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Courts Regulation 
Amendment Bill and the Punjab Municipal (North-West Frontier ovince 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the 22nd. September, the House addopted the 
report of the Public Acounts Committee on appropriation accounts for 1937-38 
and adjourned till the 25th. 


Toe Goonpas BILL 


25th. SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly considered the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at penalising any person who pubic used foul, 
abusive or otherwise indecent languages likely to cause a breach of the peace between 
different sections of the public. Dr. Khan Sahtb, the Premier, presented to the 
House the report of the Select Committee on the Bill and then moved for its 
consideration clause by clause. Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna moved that the 
Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till January 15, 1940. Mr. 
Khanna said that the conditions prevailing in the province did not warrant resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. Dewan Bhanjuran Gandht, Finance 
Minister, agreed with the mover that the Bill was an extraordinary measure, but 
assured him that it would be used in only extraordinary and extreme cases. Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition deplored that for ordinary times 
extraordinary measures were being resorted to. Opposing the circulation motion, 
Dr. Khan Sahib refuted the nee that the Bill aimed at curbing the civil 
liberties of the people. The Bill, he said, would be applied only to those persons 
who indulged in abusive languages and created mischief by false propaganda, ‘The 
motion was lost. 

Earlier the House passed the N. W. F. P. Muslim Waqf Amendment Bill, 
the Opposition party declining to take part in the discussion. 


Hinpus & SIKHS IN CONSTABULARY 


26th. SEPTEMBER :—A_ non-official resolution recommending to the Provincial 
Government to approach the Central Government for giving adequate representation 
to the Hindus and Sikhs in the Frontier Constabulary and Khassadar forces was 
discussed to-day. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, the mover of the resolution, 
referred to the Bannu Inquiry Committee Report and said that the raids and 
kidnappings were assuming a communal turn and hence the question of granting 
adequate representation to the minorities was all the more necessary. Muslim 
members, both from the Congress and Muslim League benches, opposed the 
resolution while Hindu and Sikh members supported it. Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, 
announced that the Provincial Government would shortly be communicating with 
the Government of India regarding the 1epresentation of Hindus and Sikhs in 
the centralised section of the Frontier Constabulary. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, observed that his resolution was of very great significance trom the 
minorities’ point of view and he refused to withdraw it. ‘The resolution was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 


THE GOONDAS BILL (CONTD.) 


26th. to 28th. SEPTEMBER :—After three day's discussion the Assembl 
passed on the 28th September the N. W. F. P. Goondas Bill providing for the contro 
of goondas residing in or frequenting the province, and their removal elsewhere, and 
for penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendments, numbering 53, were either lost or withdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which were accepted. A point of order was raised by Mr. Abdur Rab 
Nishtar (Independent) that the Bill was beyond the scope of a Provincial Legislature. 
He remarked that the object of the Bill was to empower the Provincial Government 
to expel a person from the province and regulate his movements even after his 
expulsion. This was ultra vires of a provincial legislature. He further observed 
that the Bill affected the British as well as non-British subjects and, taking into 
consideration the geographical conditions of the North-West Frontier Province, 
expulsion might be to a place in or outside India, He claimed that so far ag 
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owers to legislate for expulsion outside India of those persons who were not 

ritish subjects was concerned, they had been vested in the Federal Legislature. 
The expulsion of British subjects from India, or from one unit to another unit 
in India was not provided anywhere. The Speakar ruled out the point, holdin 
that following the example of the Defence of India Act, where similar powers ha 
been mentioned under the heading “Public Order.” the Bill fell within the purview 
of the phrase “Public order” mentioned in the Provincial List. Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, opposing the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. Some day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Leader of the Hindu-Sikh 
Nationalist Party, opposed the principle of the Bill. Mr. Pir Bakhsh (Independent) 
remarked that the Bill created a bad precedent, though nobody could be found 
to sympathise with goondas. Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar (Independent) feared that 
the Act might be used ruthlessly by a “third party” in the country some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Premer gave an assurance that the Act would 
applied, without discrimination, to all persons who used foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khun Sahib proceeded to remark, “Some honourable 
members have mentioned that the clouds are reappearing and that there is a 
possibility of the replacement of this Government by an _ irresponsible government, 
who may use the Act ruthlessly against its sponsors. Let me assure all the 
honourable members that we are ready for all eventualities, Those who are out 
to free their country are never afraid to meet all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” The Assembly then adjourned sine dte. 


Special Session—Peshawar—6th. & 7th. November, 1939 


RESOLUTION ON WAR 


A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 6th November 
1939 when the House discussed the resolution on the War crisis 
moved by the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb. Speaking on the resolution 
the Premier stressed that it was of the utmost importance that they should 
maintain a united front in the struggle for securing freedom of India. “If the 
British people are asking the people of this country to make sacrifices in this 
war, the latter are entitled to be told of the cause for which the Britishers are 
fighting. If they want to have us as comrades in the battle against 
German aggression for securing the freedom of Poland, they must be prepared to 
remove from our minds the doubts and convince us that after the war, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely equal terms and our freedom unconditionally 
and ungrudgingly be accorded.” It would be a great sin, continued the Premier, 
for those who are the peoples’ representatives to sit quiet and not demand a_ clear 
declaration from the British Government of their intention after the war. It was 
for the House to decide whether Sir Samuel MHoare’s statement gave a_ correct 
interpretation of the conditions existing in India. Gandhiji extended the hand 
of friendship to Britain, but the latter had spurned it. The Premier said, “Our’s 
is the weapon of non-violence with which we shall fight to the last. The result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exploitation and ignorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Concluding, the Premier 
said that the speedy solution of the present vital problems required that quick 

reement should be reached between the people of this country and England. 
That would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritating and pettifogging discussion. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
the words “including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the Provincial 
Government” and adding the words, “and in view of the failure of the British 
Government to meet India’s demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern- 
ment cannot associate itself with the British policy. 

Sardar Aurangzeo Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, moved the 
League amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, he was performing 
his duty towards non-Congress India. He traced the negotiations between the 
Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and attributed the failure of the talke 
to the non-compromising attitude of the Congress which, he said, had claimed 
to represent the whole of India. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan believed in a free India 
but not in an India dominated by Congress Imperialism, which was as poisonous 
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as British Imperialism. The Muslim League demanded a_ sense of security, 
justice and fairplay from the majority community and welcomed the Britis 
Government’s declaration repudiating the Congress claim to represent the whole 
of India. He paid a tribute to the personality of Mr. Jinnah and condemned the 
Congress for not recognising the Muslim League as an authoritative representative 
pecs of Indian Muslims. 

ai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna refuted the argument that the Muslims 
constituted a minority and said that their population in the world was 450 
millions. He declared that the British Government had failed to make a_ correct 
estimate of the conditions prevailing in India and he urged the framing of a 
constitution for India by her own people. 

The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandhi, Finance Minister criticised Sir Samucl 
Hoare’s statement that the King’s Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble fight for freedom would be pursued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man, Minority problems euiniad: in every country and the present 
was not the occasion for the parties to fight among themselves. They should 
unite against the forces of British Imperialism. He appealed through Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and Punjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the Congress. Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 
said that the days of the aristocracy were over and challenged Mr, Aurangzeb 
Khan to form an alternative stable Ministry in the Frontier, 


Pir Baksh Khan, Dr. C. C. Ghosh, Mr. Ahdul Rashid Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took part in the debate. Discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day, the 7th November, when _ the 
representative character of the Muslim League to speak on _ behalf 
of the Muslim India was questioned by the Muslim Congress members. 
Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qazt Attaullah Khan, Education 
Minister, said that the Frontier Province which was inhabited by 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how could the Muslim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titleholders, represent the poor 
Muslims ? He declared that the Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
questions with the Muslim League but the difficulty was that the Congress, which, 
as a non-communal organisation, could speak on behalf of the whole ot India, was 
unable to recognise the representative character of the Muslim League. 

Rai Bahadur Jswar Das Sawhaney said that the failure of the British Govern- 
ment to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. 
‘Why were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war ?’ 
he asked. ‘the communal differences existed in every country, he added, but the 
ee in India had been greatly accentuated by forcing the communal award 
on India. 

Mr. Abdul Rab Khan Nishtar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inconsistency 
regarding participation in the war aos indicated in his statements issued from time 
to time.’ He opposed that part of the resolution which stated that in order to 
secure the co-operation of Indian people, the principles of democracy should be 
applied to India and its policy should be guided by her people. Freedom, he added 
was their birthright and it was difficult to attain independence by arguments and 
statements. They must make sacrifices and create some conditions in India 
under which Britain will be compelled to part with the power. 


Winding up the debate, the Premier, Dr. Khan Sahtb characterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeless and disappointing. He ee it would be withdrawn. 
He eEpen rs to the members that when they spoke from a public platform they 
should endeavour to educate those who were being exploited and deceived by 
interested persons. Addressing British statesmen, the Premier said, “We shall fight 
for you ; we shall give you recruits for the freedom of Poland; but what will we 

et after the war ? Not freedom but continuance of slavery, because somebody in 

ndia is not satisfied.” “The question is not of life and death for our country,” 
declared the Premier. ‘‘Let us unite at this juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. Let us be one nation, let us not be in league with those who want 
to keep us in bondage”. He appealed to the members not to be misled by the bogey 
of ‘religion in danger’ and unite for the common cause of the freedom of India. 
The Muslim er amendment was rejected without a division and the Premier's 
resolution was adopted in an amended form. A division was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned sine die, 
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Conference of the Secretaries 
Rombay—27th. June 1939 


A meeting of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees was held 
in Congress House, Bombay, on the 27th. June 1989. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 
He explained the object of the meeting. The A. I. C. C. having adopted far- 
reaching changes in the Congress Constitution the P. C. Cs had to make necessary 
adjustments in their own constitutions, These adjustments were to be effected at 
an early date and the changed constitutions submitted to the Working Committee 
for approval. For the smooth and effective working of the Congress machinery a 
number of pie EesHOus were made. Sri Rajendra Prasad stressed the necessity 
of the Head Office being periodically informed of how things were going on in the 
rovinces and the Congress machinery functioning. If not monthly at least quarter- 
y reports must be submitted to the A. J. C. C. office. It would also help the 
rovinces to receive periodical reports of enrolment of members and other matters 
rom the districts. Under this arrangement the disputes will be settled as they 
arise instead of accumulating and then being disposed of hurricdly. 


The new permanent constituencies should be formed immediately and not later 
when members are enrolled and thus cause given for suspicion. 

The A. I. C, C. office received all manners of complaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to give redress unless facts are gone into and all sides 
heard, The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Constitution must be immediately 
brought into being to facilitate the settlement of election and other disputes. It 
was suggested that the A. I, C. C. office should send model rules for the election 
of tribunals. 

Some suggestions were also made and adopted with regard to the office 
machinery. Office secretaries in towns and districts must be familiar with the 
office routine and have tolerable knowledge of the Constitution. ‘They should also 
know some accounting. 

An auditor is to be appointed for every province. The A. I. C. C. office will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adopted in the provinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, Shri J. B. Kripalani explained how 
95 per cent of our quarrels would cease if secretaries and office bearers did not 
become party men when administering their duties as secretaries and office beareis. 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

No resolutions were passed. 


Circulars to the Provincial Congress Committees 


The following Circulars were issued from time to time by Acharya J, B. 
Kripalant, the Congress Sectetary, to the Provincial Congress Committees :— 


I—Allahabad—srd. July 1939 


I draw your attention to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. I. 
C. C. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitution embodying the 
changes is ready, copies shall be sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done in Bombay was published in the press you 
will commence your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I aleo draw your attention to the vaiious resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C, 
in Bombay. You will please note that the Working Committee have fixed Jul 
31st as the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to be formed. 
You will please send information of formation of Tribunals to this Office. You 
perhaps know that if the provinces fail to form the Tribunals by the end of this 
sont the Working Committee will have to form such Tribunals for the province. 
I hope it will not be necessary for the Working Committee to intervene in this 
matter and even if there are parties it will be possible to form this judicial body 
unanimously or at least by the majority that is necessary for its formation. 

I am sending you herewith for your information and guidance a copy of the 
time table made for the enrolment of primary members and for guiding the con- 


gress elections this year. 
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The new Constitution has made certain changes in the primary membership 
form. Even if the new forms are not ready, you will please see that the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman, the husband's name is recorded on the 
present form. You will also see that eve-y form that is filled is attested by a 
witness. 


II—Allahabad—8srd. July 1939 


It has come to my notice that subordinate Congress Committees have in 
various places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. CG. C. 
Several Committees have organised meetings to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
the only democratic method, that is by a majority vote. It must be roalised that 
Congress Committees are under the jurisdiction of the A.I.C.C. They have to 
work under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate organisations question 
the authority of the superior organisation under which they have to work and 
whose instructions they have to carry out, there will be no discipline left in our 
organisation. If we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis- 
ing the country for any effective action against our opponents. 

I, therefore, request all the Provincial Congress Committees to warn Congress 
Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable activities. Where warn- 
ing proves ineffective action may be taken. It must however be understood that a 
request or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C., 


I1l1—Allahabad—7th. July 1939 


The conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
met at Bombay on June 28, 1939, decided, among other things, that a uniform system 
of accounts be adopted by all Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate 
committees, At present our accounte in several Provincial Congress Committees 
let alone their subordinate committecs, are in a very unsatisfactory and disordered 
state. This is highly derogatory to the prestige of our great organisation. The All 
India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay adopted constitutional changes with a 
view to purge the Congress of irregularities and corruption that have of late crept 
in. The systematic keeping of accounts will be a step in the same direction. ‘Io 
this end we have prepared some notce with regard to the maintenance of accounts 
for your guidance. You will eae issue instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines sugpested in these notes. I may further remind you of what I 
said at the Conference that for the better keeping of your accounts and those of your 
subordinate committees, it is necessary that you employ at least one whole time 
internal auditor for your province, This will diminish financial irregularities to a 
great extent. ; 

We also suggest that our committees should carefully frame their budget and 
sanction expenditure. A small Accounts Sub-Committee may be formed tor the 
urpose, 

: This Office will always be prepared to render what help itcan in the matter of 
system itising the accounts of our Congress Committees. 


NOTES 


The following are Notes for the guidance of Provincial and their Subordinate 
Congress Committees with regard to the maintenance of accounts issued from Swaraj 
Bhawan, Allahabad on the 7th, July 1939 :— 


1. General 
(a) Finanetal year: 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C. C. is from 1st October to the 30th 
September and it is suggested that other committees should also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All the committees must, therefore, close their accounts for the 
ee year on the 30th September, 1939 irrespective of the time of commencement 
of the year. 


(6) P, C. Cs and their subordinate committees : 


The Provincial offices should make arrangements for the supervision, inspection 
and audit of the accounts of the town, district and other congress committees under 
them. The subordinate committees should be instructed to forward their statements 
of receipts and payments and acopy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 
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Congress Committees every quarter of the year. The provincial office should publish 
annual statement showing the total receipt and expenditure of Congress funds 
throughout the whole province in a consolidated form compiled from the statements 
received from the town and district congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial Congress itself. The A. 1. C0. C. office will similarly, with the 
help of the periodical statements received from the P. C. Cs, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounts along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should be issued by the P.C. Cs to all their subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggested in these notes and the inspectors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to see that the accounts are 

roperly kept and the instructions from the central office are carried out properly. 

he inspectors should also explain to them the approved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is adopted. In any case 
the P. C. Cs must see that a uniform system of accounting is followed by all their 
subordinate committecs. 


(a) Budget 2. Control of Accounts 
a udget : 


The expenditure is to be regulated by the preparation of periodical budgets 
sanctioned and apres by the local or provincial committee at the case may be. 
The budget should be prepared by the treasurer or the secretary in the beginning 
of the year and should contain the probable income and expenditure for e year 
calculated on the basis of 3 or 4 years’ average. Sanction must be obtained for the 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the Committee. ‘The Congress Committee should on the basis of this budget 
authorise the secretary or the president to make payments upto the sum provided 
under different heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the total budget may be provided under sundries. The president, 
ov the secretary with the approval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in case of emergency subject to the sanction of the 
committee in the following meeting. 


(b) Sanctioning Authority : 

There should be only one sanctioning authority namely the Secretary through 
whom all vouchers must pass. No payments are to be made without such sanction. 
All demands for payments should be supported by duly authorised order or pro- 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the Secretary. 


(c) Banking of Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money may be deposited. 
All receipts should invariably be sent to bank and money required for expenditure 
must be drawn separately. In no case the receipts are to be used for expenses. 


(d) Cash Balance: 


Amount of permanent advance and cash balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the cashier for day to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
secretary and the cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
additional cash balance has to be kept permission of the president should be 
obtained in the matter. 


(e) Receipts and vouchers : 

Receipts and vouchers are to be properly maintained and serially numbered. 
All receipt forms shall be bound in counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Second set of receipt books should 
not ordinarily be used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 
without giving a receipt. 

Vouchers must be taken for all payments and no payment is to be made 
without the corresponding receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered and 
filed in voucher files. 


(f) Periodical Returns : 
All the Provincial Congress Committees must invariably send to the A. I. C. 
C. office copies of their Trial Balance and statement of receipts and payments 
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every quarter of the year. Also at the close of the year they must supply the A. I. 
C. C. with a copy of their annual balance sheet. : z ee 

The Trial Balance is usually prepared on loose sheets ruled in a form similar 
to that of the journal (see form ‘C’ enclosed) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side, Each account is given a line and the name of the account is written 
in the particular column. The first money column is used for entering the total 
of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second column for the total of credit 
te ee een If the books are correctly written the debt total will equal 

e cr : 


3. Books and Registers 
(a) Cash Book: 


All receipts and payments are to be entered in the cash book. It is to be 
checked with the cash in hand. As a rule all payments over Rs. 20 are to be made 
as far as possible by cheques (see form ‘A’ enclosed): 


(b) Petty Cash Book or Columner Cash Book: . 


The frequently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in this book. This helps in doing away with the necessity of opening 
separate ledger accounts for every item. This cash book, therefore, serves two pur- 

oses—recording the expenditure and classifying it under various heads which may 

e totalled at the end of the month. This book is to be used only if there are a 
large number of petty expenses occurring frequently. The Subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all, (See form ‘B’ enclosed). 


(c) Journal: 


Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectification of errors have to be 
assed. These entries must be passed through journal. In order to make the 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise ap veHon giving the 
reasons for the entry should be appended to every entry. This narration in a 
journal entry is as important as the figures comprising it. (See form ‘C’ enclosed). 


(d) Ledger: 

All entries of the cash book are to be posted in the Ledger which will show 
an account of receipts and expenditure and the amount spent under each. The 
transferring of the entires from the cash book and Journal into the ledger is called 
‘nosting’. This book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 

ccounts. (See form ‘D’ enclosed). 


(e) Salary Register: 
Tt is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. This register should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (See form ‘E’ enclosed). 


(f) Postage Register : 

This register should contain a detailed account of postage stamps spent. It 
is necessary to maintain an Imprest System of postage account. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus advanced 
should be debited to Postage Imprest account in the Cash Book. While making 
advances it is essential to see that the previous advance has been properly account- 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and should be credited to Postage Imprest account. The total 
amount spent on stage during the month is to be debited to Postage account 
and the corresponding credit is to be given to the Postage Imprest account. In 
this way at the close of the month the Postage Imprest account will close and the 
postage account will be debited with the actual amount spent on postage stamps. 
(See form ‘F’ enclosed). 


(7) Dead Stock and Furniture Register: 


It is essential to maintain a separate account in the Ledger for Dead Stock 
and furniture. All monies spent on furniture or other lasting and valuable stock 
should be debited to this account. This account will form a part of the Assets 
of the Committee and is not to be treated as a revenue item. The furniture register 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur- 
chase and price etc. of the article. 


26 
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The Committee should make provision for allowing annual depreciation on 
this account. 

Besides the above some other registers may be necessary for instance a register 
showing the number of receipt books printed and their description. This may also 
include the record of membership copies printed as well as any special receipts 
book for donation, subscription, etc. 

An issue register une the names of persons to whom the receipts of mem- 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of members should 
also be kept. The name, address and signature ol the person receiving should be 
clearly put. The forms of these registers including convenient heads may be 
prepared by the Committee. 


IV—Allahabad—8sth. July 1989 


While sending you copies of the new Constitution, I would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the important changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
place if I remind you that the revision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation which have weakened it 
for effective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stop corruption. Much must depend upon the 
character of those working it or working under it. Yet if external and mechanical 
rules are followed meticulously and in the spirit in which they are made some 
irregularities from which our organisation has suffered in the past may progressively 
diminish. We may not forget that our aim of national emancipation for the sake 
of the lowly and poor of India is high; our means for accomplishing our purpose 
is noble. It is therefore more than ever incumbent upon us to work in a spirit of 
selfless service which has made for the greatness of the Congress and the 
unique position it occupies today inside and outside India. There need be no 
scramble for power in the ranks of those whose only rewards in the not ver 
distant past, were lathi blows, jail walls and prisoner’s humiliation. ‘Yet life seeme 
to be worth living more then than today, when we look powerful and our word 
seems to prevail. One wonders why there should be competition for positions in a 
land where the soil in every social, economic, political and philanthropic field is so 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the crop is plentiful but the labourers are few. Ma 
I therefore humbly request that the new Constitution be worked in the spirit whic 
befits our high purpose. 


In the first three articles there are no changes or only verbal and slight 
changes here and there. ; 

Art. IV-a contemplates renewal of membership. This renewal is to be made 
next year as in form ‘B’. This year the primary membcrs have to fill in and sign 
form ‘A’. The only additions to the form are that there should be the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness. If no other witnese is available the form may be attested 
by the person enrolling members. But the attestation must preferably be of some 
other neighbour. 


Art. V. The pomaner roll shall be maintained in the District Congress 
Committee office. This must be considered as authoritative for any reference, 
Subordinate committees to District Congress Committees may have their own rolls 
for their own use but such rolls cannot have the authority that the permanent 
district roll has in which shall be recorded the fact of renewal of application every year. 

Art. VII-a. No member can vote at any election unless he has been conti- 
nuously on the register for 12 months prior to the date of election. Previously the 
period was limited to three months. It must be noted that this rule does not apply 
this year. The old rule of three months applies this year. 


But an exception is made in the case of primary Congress Committees that 
are newly made. ‘Their executives, if any, may be elected by primary members who 
have a continued membership for three months. Where there are old primary 
committees functioning the rule of 12 months must apply from the next year. 

Art. VII-b lays down as usual for members of executive and elected commit- 
tees the condition of habitual wear of khadi. 

A habitual wearer of khadi is one, as was affirmed in the last meeting of the 
Working Committee at Bombay, who satisfies the test laid down in the following 
ruling given by the Ex-President, Shri Vallabhbhai Patel and confirmed by the 
Working Committee at its meeting at Patna in December, 1934, combined with the 
rule made by the Working Committee in April, 1935. The two are given below: 
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Shri Vallabhbhat Patel's ruling : 


On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitual wearer 
wholly of handspun and handwoven khaddar” in Art. V Clause (2) (t) the Working 
Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel represented their views : 

1, When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to be habitual wearer. 

. But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 
Habitual wearer of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of handspun and handwoven khadi. 

4, When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspite 
of his protestations to the contrary. 


Working Committee rule of 1985 (Jubbulpore Resolution) : 


“With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs the 
Provincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar 
who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior 
to his election to office or as a member of the Congress Committee. 

It was also decided by the last meeting of the Working Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause apply to all those who were granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boards and other elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatures.” 


Art. VII-c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
ora member of the Provincial Congress Committee or the District Congress 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate for these three positions unless he has 
been continuously on the register of three consecutive years. The current year 
must be counted in the 3 years. Exemption from this clause can be granted to 
individuals and not to classes for the two years 1939 and 1940 only by the Execu- 
tives of the P. C. Cs. 

Art. VII-d. Only two organisations namely the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League have been named so far by the Working Committee as communal 
organisations for the purpose of this clause. 

Att. VIII. Election of Tribunals. 

The election must preferably be unanimous by the executive of the P. C. C, 
and not by the P. C. ©. In case unanimity is not possible the tribunal must be 
elected by a three-fourth majority of all the members of the executive and not 
merely of those present. on 

‘The district Tribunals have to be appointed not by district authorities but by 
the Provincial Tribunal itself. If P. C. Cs fail to discharge their duty the 
Working Committee is empowered to do this for them. It is however to be hoped 
that there will be no party consideration in the appointment of Provincial Tribunal 
which are our judiciary. They must be appointed with the trust and goodwill of 
all sections, 


Art, IX. It must be noted that the register of primary members shall be 
kept open for inspection only for a week namely from September 16th to September 
23. No objections taken after that date shall be valid. he register, after due 
corrections, if any, shall be ready by the 10th October after which no name can 
be added to it or subtracted from it except for any disciplinary action taken by 
proper authorities, 

Art. X. Election of Delegates: This in Bombay was discussed as the most 
controversial article and one which was not easily understood. There it was 
mentioned as Article XI. On carefully renumbering, it is found to be Art. X. 
The President had declared that the articles will be renumbered carefully later 
and had the permission of the House for doing so. 

The distribution between rural and urban members is retained only for 
purposes of record. This can be easily done, Every Fei member who is 
enrolled in the town or city having a population of 10,000 or more is to be classed 
as an urban primary member. 

The rest are all rural members, 

The maximum number of delegates that each province is entitled to is the 
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same. It is calculated on the same basis—one for a lac of population of the 
province and the Indian Srates attached to it in accordance with the census of 
1931. So far there is no change. 

Art. X-c. The first change is that of fixed constituencies. These have not 
to change every year as heretofore. They may be readjusted after long periods 
when there is any considerable shifting of population. 

Art. X-g. The other change is that delegates shall be assigned each 
administrative district on population basis—one for every lac of population, provided 
for every delegate assigned there are not less than 500 primary members enrolled 
during the year. For example, if there is a single member constituency which 
has a lac of population but has not made 500 primary members during the year 
it gets disfranchised and loses the right of electing a delegate. Such a lost 
delegate cannot be reassigned by the province to another pane e ee. 

Art. X-g II. This caused in Bombay perhaps the most confusion. However 
it is not as confusing as it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congress offices in the Indian States. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions in administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 
be no difficulty in assigning number of delegates. The population of any area 
in the Indian state will be added to the population of the district to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionately increase. 


In some Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constituencies. Even then it may 
not be possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule of 500 primary 
membera enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 
province and rules for such addition must be made by the P, C. C. beforehand. 

Art. XI. Election disputes : 

Art, X1-b. Every election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art, XI-c. Only in election disputes the decision, on appeal, of the Provincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be raised after the expiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art. XI-c. When a_ provincial tribunal awards any punishment or takes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register of members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in such cases to 
the Working Committee, 


NOTES —1. On Rajkot 


We round off, in this issue of our bulletin, the story of Rajkot. In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding his efforts to conciliate the State authorities 
ineffective Gandhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue his ways and _ placate 
the people. He then left Rajkot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. C. C, 
meeting. While there he received di mieune reports from the Rajkot Parishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters where he left them, when 

roceeding to Calcutta, he could not remain unaffected by the urgent messages 
rom the Parishad calling him back. He therefore proceeded back to Kajkot as 
soon as he was free. 

Op reaching Rajkot he discussed with all concerned the new scheme of 
Reforms that Darbar Virawalla and the so-called ‘moderate group’ had _ evolved 
among themselves. He followed a double policy, on the one hand of wooing Shri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakore Sahib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of Sir Gwyer’s award. It was however soon discovered 
that there was no proper and suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of either policy. 
The scheme of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderate group 
fell far short of the minimum requirements of the situation and the strenuous 
efforts of Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success, 
As the only alternative left, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’s award and insist 
on its fulfilment; but here too, he was up against a number of difficulties, 

sychological and otherwise. The Gwyer award was a disagreeable imposition on 
hri Virawalla who set himself to leave no device untried for escaping its 
consequences. This created for Gandhiji a very delicate situation. Neither was 
a settlement independent of Sir Maurice’s award maturing nor was the atmosphere 
helpful for the implementing of the Gwyer’s award, Gandhiji would have proceeded 
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resolutely with the award but for the slowly deepening doubt in his mind that 
the award suffered from a moral flaw. ‘This doubt was a call for intense self- 
introspection. He called the Parishad workers and laid bare before them the 
ree s state of his mind. On May 17, he issued a remarkable statement 
wherein he announced his renunciation of Sir Gwyer’s award and_ recognised 
his error in seeking external aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Virawalla and Thakore Sahib. ‘The 
relevant portions of the statement he made on the occasion are given below : 


“When I left for Calcutta on the 24th ultimo I said that Rajkot had proved 
a laboratory for me. The latest proof of the fact lies in the step I am now announ- 
cing. After exhaustive discussion with my co-workers, I came to the conclusion at 
6 p.m. this evening that I should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

“I recognise my error. At the end of my fast, I had permitted myself to say 
that it had succeeded as no previous fast had done. I now see that it was tainted 
with Himsa. In taking the fast I sought ‘immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Power so as to induce fulfilment of the promise made by the Takore Sahib’. This 
was not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be pure should have been addressed only to the Thakore Sahib and I 
should have been content to die if it could not have melted his heart or rather 
that of his adviser Durbar Shree Virawalla. 

_ “My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected difficul- 
ties in my way. Darbar Virawalla was no willing party to the awaid, Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every opportunity to 
cause a delay. The award instead of making my way smooth, became a potent 
cause of angering the Muslim and Bhayats against me. Before the award, we had 
met as friends. Now I am accused of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was to go to 
the Chief Justice to decide whether I was guilty of alleged breach of promise. The 
statements of Muslim Council and Girasia Associations are before me. Now that I 
have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases. So far as I am corcerned, the Muslims and Bhayats can have 
anything the Thakore Sahib may be pleased to give them. I must apologise to them 
for having put them to trouble of preparing their cases. I owe an apology to 
Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I have put upon him in my weakness. apolo- 

ise to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour, had I 
cnowii better, he need not have gone through. Above all, I apologise to the Thakore 
Sahib and Durbar Virawalla, 


“I must not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many of them are filled with 
misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to them. ‘They see no cause for m 
repentance. They think that 1 am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that as a political leader I have no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 75,000 souls, may be of the whole of the people of Kathiawar. 

“T have told them that their fears are unjustified and that every act of purifica- 
tion, every accession of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
affected by a movement of Satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard 
me as the general and expert of Satyagraha they must put up with what may appear 
to them to be my vagaries. 

“Having now freed the Thakore Sahib and his advisor from the oppression of 
the award, I have no hesitation in apee to them to appease the people of 
Rajkot by fulfilling their expectations and dispelling their misgivings.” = | 

With Gandhiji renouncing the fruits of Sir Gwyer’s award, the situation in 
Rajkot underwent a slight change. The State authorities responded by withdrawing 
repressive legislation and announcing a Reform Committee. The Parishad however 
choose to keep out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence. 

The end of the tragic episode is not yet in sight. 


2. On Digboi Strike 


The strike of workers at Digboi has attracted widespread attention in the 
country. It has gone on since April F last, and the workers are still holding out 
bravely despite manifold hardships. The Working Committee at its meetings in 
Bombay gave earnest consideration to the issues involved in the strike and 
exchanged telegrams with parties concerned with a view to explore possibilities of 
bringing about a settlement of the dispute. The employers, however, proved adamant, 
They neither agreed to accept the minimum demands of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to arbitration. When these friendly approaches of the Working Committee failed 
ed adopted a resolution for the A. I. C. C. which was unanimously passed by that 
ody. 


To have an idea of the genesis of the strike, and how it spread and developed 
and the efforts that were made by the Congress President and others for effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of the strike the following comprehensive statement of Babu 
Rajendra prasad will prove helpful :— 


“The strike of workers at Digboi has gone on since April 3 last. An effort 
was made by me to bring about an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to place before the public the facts and circumstances 
relating to the strike that came to my notice during the conversations I had with 
the representatives of the parties. 

“Digboi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Oil Company has its oil fields 
and refining plant at Digboi and an installation with a plant for making cans and 
tins at Tinsukia. The Oil Company employs about 6,000 men directly and some 
4,000 men work for it under contractors. orkers are drawn from many distant 

arts of the country, There was no Union till about the end of 1937 when a 

nion known as the Assam Oil Company Labour Union was established. Soon 
after its establishment the Union asked for its recognition by the Company. The 
Company, in its turn, wanted to be satisfied as to the number of workers who had 
joined the Union, its rules and regulations and whether its office bearers had been 
duly elected before it could consider the question of recognition. Discussion through 
correspondence and perhaps occasionally at meetings of representatives of both 
parties went on for some timc. In the meantime, the Union drew up a statement 
of demands on behalf of the worke:s for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the Union. These demands were formally placed before the 
Company and discussions followed. The Company asked the Government to in- 
tervene and to appoint a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. The workers also having expressed their consent, the 
Government appointed a Court of Enquiry consisting of Mr. Higgins, Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division as Chairman and Khan Bahadur Syedur Rahaman, mo. 
L. A. and §j. Omeokumar Das, M. L. A, a8 members of the Court. 
The demands put forward on_ behalf of the Union and the reply thereto by the 
Company formed as it were the point of dispute for investigation. It was hoped 
that the result of the Enquiry by the Court would be a settlement of the dispute 
and establishment of calm in the industry . It was also expected that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under discussion and negotiation ‘status 
quo’ would be maintained, 


It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into the details of the investigation and 
the course the inquiry took. A stage was however reached when the Union refused 
to lead any further evidence and the Court had thereafter to base its conclusions 
on such evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on _ both 
sides. The reason for this action on the part of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of his having given evidence against the 
Company. It is a matter of contention between the parties whether a Bungalow 
servant 1s an employee of the Company or a domestic servant of the officers to 
whom he is attached. The Enquiry commenced on 29th August, 1938 and ended 
on 29th October, 1938, The report was submitted on 7th January, 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was published on 9th February, 1939 and the report 
itself was published some days later. During this period and while discussions were 
going on between the Company and the Union regarding the effect to be given to 
the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in all 
were discharged in several batches as follows : 

“Seven men on 14th November, 6 men on 14th November, 11 men on 9th 
December, 5 men on 30th December, 6 men on 16th February, 8 men on 2nd 
March, 5 men on 31 March, and 8 men on Ist April. 

“The Company claims that these were surplus hands no longer needed and 
although the Company had been contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it did not do so earlier only to maintain an atmosphere of calm during the 
Enqui and that when it did discharge them it did so in small batches and that 
it paid them one month’s wages in lieu of notice and railway fare for themeelves 
and their families to their native villages. On the side of the Union it is claimed 
that there had been a distinct understanding that the siatus quo would not be 
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disturbed during the investigations and negotiation and the Company was not 
justified in removing these men. 

_ ., “On the discharge of each batch the union sent strongly worded protests and 
indicating that the Union’s hands might be forced by such action on the part of the 
Company and its offensive would be met by counter offensive meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the protests and went on dis- 
charging batch after batch. Some points were settled at one stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised reabsorption as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
efiect to be given tothe recommendations had gone on and the Company 
had agreed to act up to most of the major recommendations of the Court, refused 
to accept some and promised to consider some others, It had also accepted some of 
the recommendations by the majority of the Court and promised consideration of 
others. It appears that in spite of the differences regarding some of the recommenda- 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be said 
that an agreed settlement was possible, if not likely. 


“It is therefore all the more unfortunate that all the labours of the Court of 
Enguiry and the fruits of subsequent discussions were jeopardised by an action on 
a side issue viz., the discharge of some 63 woikers. It 1s claimed by the Company 
that the employer is the best, if not the only judge, of the number of men he 
required and his discietion to discharge hands could not be interfered with and the 
Company could not be expected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer required. On the other hand the Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be arrived at as a result of mutual discussion between the Company and the 
Union and that in any case in a big establishment where 10,000 men were employed 
there was no occasion for this hasty action 1n discharging some 63 men in small 
batches of 10 or 12 while the whole question of relation between the Union and the 
Company and the terms of employment including the question of security of service 
was under investigation and negotiation, that the Company should not have persisted 
in its course after it had received protests from the workeis and when it had notice 
that persistence in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 


“The Company says that a strike was coming as it is not an economic strike 
but a political one and the Union was just on the look out for a pretext which it 
found in the discharge of some surplus hands which happens ordinarily in normal 
course of business. On the other hand it is said that the workeis insisted on 
security of service and on the right that reduction should oidinatily be made only 
after discussion and that the Company acted without justification and in haste while 
negotiations were going on and they had no option but to resort to strike when their 
representations proved ineffective. The result has been a cones stiike in which 
almost every worker whether working directly under the Company or under a 
contractor participated. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult to 
understand how such a complete strike could be bronght about without some 
substantial grievance which was felt by the workers to be of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. It may also be stated that the strike was originally 
announced to be a protest strike for a week only but during the week developments 
in the shape of announcements that no strikers whose services weie no longer 
required could be re-employed took place which made it a strike for an indefinite 
period. In the course of the strike the Company has employed new hands. One of 
the demands of the strikers from the beginning had been the re-employment of the 
63 discharged men. The Company has made it clear that it would not employ any 
discharged hands as they were not required and also that out of the strikers only 
as many would be taken back as were needed. There has thus becn a deadlock 
and the strike continues. 

_, “At one time there was firing in which three persons were killed and some 
injured. It is not necessary for me to go into this matter at this stage beyon 
stating that it has added to the exasperation of workers and made the Government 
Open to attack. : : 

“When I was approached to intervene I and Acharya Kripalant and Dr. 
Prafulla Ghosh had at first discussions with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the Union, Messrs. Lagden and Moore. Mr. Lagden communicated the discussions 

the management and Mr. Lingeman, the General Manager of the Company 


expressed a desire to have a discussion with me. I paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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and met Mr. Lingeman with whom I had a talk. Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh 
and the Prime Minister of Assam and the Hon’ble Mr. Fakhrauddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The minimum demand of 
the Union as against the Company was as follows: 


(1) All strikers to be taken back. 
(2) Workers dismissed curiae the pendency of the dispute to be reinstated. 
(3) All outstanding points of dispute to be referred to and finally settled by a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to be appointed by the Government. 
ai the other hand, Mr. Lingeman communicated to us his terms which were 
as follows :— 


“Firstly, men previously staff-reduced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of requirements for work available. 

“Secondly, no joint control of numbers employed. 

“Thirdly, cannot take back men displaced by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how much work hitherto done by contractors can be suitably done by 
Company in future thus providing employment for some of such men, though this 
will not constitute additional employment in Dighboi as a whole. 

“Fourthly, if Government will arrange through a Government officer to 
repatriate strikers left unemployed, Company will offer as gratis act recognising no 
opleauen and creating no precedent, to reimburse cost of fares for men and 
amilies. 

“Fifthly, we stand by all undertakings given to Union with regard to terms 
and conditions of employment before negotiations broke off. In addition to above 
conditions it should he understood that we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either by Company or non-employees, would suggest Magistrate should supervise 
election of representatives from each Department, 

“After the conversation with Mr. Lingeman we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. We still decided to wait and see if it was 
possible to end the strike by securing the re-employment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would be no victimisation. Mr. Lingeman gave 
us to understand that about 350 of the old workers of the coapany. had returned 
to work; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new hands and about 
four hundred men working under contractors had also joined work. He said 
he was pledged not to discharge any of the 1.200 or 1,300 new hands he had 
employed during the strike and_ the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
of the contractors who were employing about 500 men so displaced newly employed 
hands on some jobs which used to be done by contractors but which would now 
be done departmentally by the Company. This would mean not re-employing 500 
of the contractors’ workers and the number of strikers not re-employed as a_ result 
of the strike would remain the same—say 1,200 or 1,300. It is a common 
experience of all strikers that the employer tries to recruit new labour and’ when 
a settlement is reached the strikers insist that there should be no victimisation 
and the old hands are re-employed if not immediately within a short time after 
the settlement. : 

“At Digboi the strike was started on account of the discharge of some 63 
workers and the minimum demand was reinstatement of those 63 hands. The 
Company refuses not only to reinstate those 63 men but also to take back some 
1,200 or 1,300 of its workers who have gone on strike, There is nothing extraordi- 
nary if the Union cannot agree to call of the strike on such terms. On the face 
of it this cannot be the term of a settlement although it is possible that if the 
strike fails worse may happen to the workers. The workers are face to face with 
a strong and resourceful company and it is possible that their capacity to hold out 
may not prove stronger than that of the Company but that is not the same thing 
as agreeing to terms which place the workers in a position no better than that in 
which they would be if the strike failed altogether. When I was invited to pa 
a visit to Calcutta a second time I had hoped that it would be possible to dnd 
a way out and I did not expect that the Company would simply restate the terms 

which it had communicated to the Prime Minister before my first meeting with 
him and had been known to me and known to the Prime minister as unacceptable 
to workers. It seems to me that there is at present no chance of a settlement 
and the workers have to fight out to the best of their ek The Working 
Committee is going to meet on the 21st, June 1939 and I shall place the whole 
case before it for such action as it may consider necessary in the circumstances,” 
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8. On the Political Prisoners’ Day 


Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners’ Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. Meetings were held in parts of the 
country and speeches made urging the release of political prisoners especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab. Rastrapati Babu Rajendra Prasad issued the following 
statement to the press in connection with the Day :— 

“During the last two years or 80 a large number of political prisoners who 
had been detained in prisons with or without trial have been released. But there 
is still a partly large number in jails pine! ally in Bengal and also in the 
Punjab. Mahatama Gandhi interested himself on behalf of the prisoners and 
detenus of Bengal when they declared that they had no faith in terroristic methods 
and he was successful in securing the release of prisoners and also of a certain 
number of persons convicted in Bengal. He carried on negotiation for a pretty 
long time regarding others, who were not released, but ultimately the negotia- 
tions failed, and although now and then prisoners are released there is a large 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. 

After the prisoners declared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to let them off. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be participating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown by their conduct that their declaration is genuine and true. But 
for some reason or other, Government are not prepared to yield to the popular 
wish that the prisoners should also be treated in the same way as others who have 
been released. It need hardly be stated that there has been a universal feeling 
in favour of these prisoners throughout the country and the All India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling when it passed 
a resolution to the effect that a countrywide agitation should be observed to give 
pointed expression to the fecling. In accordance with the resolution of the All 
India Congress Committee, I fix that Sunday, May 21, be observed as the 
Political Prisoners’ Day. 

Meetings should be held on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should be passed at such meetings. I hope and trust the day will be observed in 
a fitting manner all over the country.” 


4. On National Planning Committee 


In a previous issue of the bulletin we have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the first meeting of the National Planning Committee which took place in 
December last. It drafted an elaborate questionnaire which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting of the Committee took place in Bombay from 4 to 
17 June. The Chairman of the Committee, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, explained, 
once again, the nature and scope of National Planning and _ its objectives: “We 
have to draw up” he observed, “a full pe which would apply to a free India 
and at the same time indicate what should be done now, and under present 
conditions, in the various departments of national activity. 

“The ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free and democratic 
State in India. Such a full democratic State involves an equalitarian society, in 
which equal opportunities are provided for every member for self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, and an adequate minimum of a civilised standard of life is 
assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this equal opportunity 
a reality. This should be the back-ground or foundation of our Plan. 

ithe Congress, has, in view of present conditions in India, laid great stress 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any planning must therefore take 
note of this fact and base itself on it. This does not necessarily mean a conflict 
between cottage industries and large-scale industries. A large number of essential 
industries, which are necessary for the independence and well-being of the country, 
must inevitably be on a large scale. The very resolution appointing the Planning 
Committee calls upon us_ to provide for the development of heavy key industries, 
medium scale industries and cottage industries. It lays down that the economic 
regeneration of the country cannot take place without industrialisation. We have 
thus to expedite this industrialisation and to indicate how and where key and 
basic industries are to be started. We have to demarcate, in so far as is possible, 
the domains of sarge sone and cottage industries, and where the latter have been 
especially fath by the national movement, to give them every protection and 
encouragement. 


2 
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“The Congress has laid down in its Karachi resolution on Fundamental 
Rights that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, Yailways, water-ways, shipping and other means of public transport. 
This general indication of Congress policy is of vital importance and applies not 
only to public utilities but to Jarge-scale industries and enterprises which are 
likely to be monopolistic in character. A legitimate extension of this principle 
would be to apply it to all large-scale enterprises. It is clear that our Plan must 
proceed on this basis and even if the State does not own such enterprises, it 
must 1egulate and control them in the public interest.” 


As originally conceived, the Planning Committee was supposed todo a 
certain amount of preliminary work as prepay to more comprehensive 
investigations by the larger body—a National Planning Commission. But as it 
proceeded it found that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more 
comprehensive basis. After considering the large number of answers it had 
received to its questionnaire it proceeded to appoint a large number of sub- 
committees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of the national 
plan, separately. For the present it has set up 27 sub-committees divided under 
seven main heads, namely: (1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, (3) Demographic 
relations, (4) Commerce and finance, (5) Transport and Communication, (6) Public 
welfare and (7) Education. 

Experts have been invited to serve on these committees, The Committee 
adopted certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. 

“The principal objective of planning the national economy should be” it laid 
down “to attain, as far as possible, national self-sufficiency and not primarily for 
purpose of foreign markets, This does not exclude international trade, which 
should be encouraged, but with a view to avoid economic imperialism. The first 
charge on the country’s produce, agricultural and industrial, should be to meet 
the domestic needs of food supply, raw materials and manufactured goods. But 
outlets for surplus goods may be explored to meet the requirements of India’s 
international indebtedness. 


“The fundamental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredu- 
cible minimum plus a progressive scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
economists in different parts of India put down this irreducible minimum at figures 
varying from Rs. 15 to 25 per capita per month in the present value of the rupee. 
The expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience, the 
real measure being in terms of goods and services. An approximate estimate puts 
the average annual income per capita at Rs. 65. This includes the rich and poor, 
the town-dweller and the villager. The average of the villager is estimated to be 
somewhere between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per annum per capita. This implies not 
only a con>iderable deficit in food supply but also in the other essential require- 
ment of human existence. The national income must therefore be increased greatly 
during the next ten years to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for every- 
body. In order to secure this minimum standard not only will it be necessary to 
increase production but also to bring about a more equitable distribution to wealth, 

“A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the 
national wealth five or six times. But for the pent the minimum standard 
which can and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two 
and three times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that we 
should plan now.” 

The Planning Committee has, in its strenuous labours, received a large measure 
of operation from all manner of people and organisations. With the single excep- 
tion of Bengal, all the provincial governments are co-operating with the Committee 
The Committee has also received the active co-operation of important States like 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. More may join in 
the near future. Tho Committee has a well-staffed secretariat. Prof. K. T. Shah 
has been appointed as honorary General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been 
anchors i on lm ee cal aa eee 

abu Rajendra Prasad receiv rom Shri K. C. Kumara the secre 
A. I. V. I. A. and a member of the Planning Committee a fetter asking Hea 
fication of the industrial policy of the Congress as Jaid down in various resolutions 
passed by it from time to time. The matter was discussed in the Working Com- 
mittee. Shri Kumarappa’s communication and the President’s reply thereto are 
given below : 
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Suri KUMARAPP’Ss COMMUNICATIONS 


I wish to get a clear direction from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fundamental issue that afiects the very basis of both this association and the All 
India Spinners’ Association. 

The resolution passed at the Karachi Congress in March 1931 with reference 
to the future Swaraj Government envisaged by the Congress, amongst other state- 
ments, contained this clause ‘the State shall own or control key industries, services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
transport. 

In July 1934 at Benares, the Working Committee in dealing with the idea 
of Swadeshi, apart from stressing the use of Khadi, stated “activities of Congress 
organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured 
in India through cottage and other similar industries” and in giving effect to this 
since then all the Exhibitions at the All India Congress Sessions have restricted 
to Khadi and Village Industries Exhibits as allowed by our two Associations. This 
resolution went on to add “large and organised industries are in no need of the 
service of Congress organisation or of any Congress effort on their behalf.” 

The resolution of the Bombay Congress of October 1934, brought this associa- 
tion into being, had the preamye “whereas organisations claiming to advance 
Swadeshi have s mone up all over the country with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen aad whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception progressives identification with the masses and whereas village re- 
organisation and reconstruction is one of the items of the constructive programme 
of the Congress......” 

In the light of these we have envisaged that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass production should be limited to Government owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be left to pane enterprise. When the industries are planned 
functionally certain functions will call for mass production. For instance in pottery, 
a good deal can be done on cottage basis but blazing and firing kilns may be 
beyond the means of the individual bane ; therefore, such functions should be per- 
formed co-operatively or under the Department of Industries. 

On the other hand it has been argued by some people that since Presidents 
of the Congress and Congress Ministers open and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc. the Congress also supports large scale industries under private enterprise. If 
this interpretation is correct then at least a list should be given of such industries 
where Congress can tolerate large scale industries under private enterprise. 

My own submission is wherever there is a conflict between cottage industries 
and large scale private cig! ae the latter have to go over board. 

Kindly let me have a clear direction on the matter, 


Suri RAJENDRA PRASAD’S REPLY 


The Congress policy regarding industries has been correctly defined in resolu- 
tions mentioned by you in your letter. So far as cloth is concerned all competi- 
tion with Khadi whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to be discouraged. 
So far as the cottage industries are concerned the same principle will apply as 
soon as it is possible for the Congress to declare that a particular country industry 
has so far advanced as to be independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage industries as are being sponsored by the Con- 
gress through its A, I. Village Industries Association, it will be the duty of Con- 
gressmen and Congress Governments to give them all possible support, 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha— 9th. August to 12th. August 1989 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha under the presi- 
dentship of Shri Rajendra Prasad from August 9 to 12, 1939. 

_ The members present were Shris Sarojini Naidu, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Sitarammaya, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Hare- 
krishna Mehtab, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J, B. Kripalani. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended the afternoon sittings 


cvery day. 
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1. Congrese Exhibitions 


The opinion of the Committee was that any exhibitions organised by Congress 
Committees must be organised on the lines of the Congress policy as defined in 
the Working Committee’s resolution on Swadeshi passed at Benares in 1934, coupled 
with the Congress resolutions on Exhibitions and Demonstrations passed at the 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions b Congress Committees be organised jointly 
My the local branches of the All-India Spinners Association and the All-India 
illage Industries Association. 


Benares, July 27 to 30, 1984 


The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 


Bombay Session, October 26-28, 1984 
EXHIBITIONS & DEMONSTRATIONS 


Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distrac- 
tion and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these 
make 1t possible for smaller places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations aré a necessary 
part of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby en- 
trusted to the All-India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries’ 
Association which bodies shall organise these functions as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the view 
to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally to 
demonstrate the potentialitly of village life. 


2. Disciplinary Action 


Shri A. N, Udhoji, M. L. A., C. P, ; : 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Shri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following resolution :— 

Read the letter of Shri A. N. Udhoji of July 20, 1998 in reply to the Presi- 
dent’s letter calling for an explanation of his conduct as a member of the O. P. 
Legislative Assembly. _ 

In view of the aries misconduct of Shri Udhoji in the C. P. Assembly 
and further in view of his attempt to justify his conduct by casting aspersions on 
the Congress organisation and prominent Congressmen with intent to discredit the 
Congress and injure the Congress work, this Committee is of opinion that Shri 
Udhoji has shown himself unfit for en dees of the Congress. Resolved there- 
fore that his name be struck off the Congress Koll of Primary members and he be 
removed from all Congress Offices which he might be holding as a member of the 
Congress. He will not be eligible to be enrolled as a primary member of the 
Congress for a period of three years from to-day. Further he be called upon to 
resign from the membership of the C. P. Legislative Assembly to which he was 
elected on behalf of the Congress. 

his resolution be communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
©. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur P. C. C. for necessary action. 


8. Demonstrations of July 9 and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 


The Committee considered at length the implications of the action taken by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and other office-bearers and members of the executive 
committees on J an? when they organised protest meetings against the two reso- 
ey passed by the Jast meeting of the A. I. C.C. The following resolution was 

assed :— 
P The Working Committee has given the most anxious consideration to the 
action of Shri Subhas Ohandra Bose, the erstwhile President of the National Congress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. I. 0. CO. known 
as ‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and ‘Congress Ministries and the P.C. Cs.’ The 
Working Committee has also considered the long letter of Shri Subhas Babu 
appended hereto. The Working Committee with great sorrow and reluctance has 
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come to the conclusion that Subhas Babu has wholly missed the main point raised 
by the President of the oneree as clearly set forth in his declaration also append- 

hereto. As ex-President he should have also realised that after having received 
peremptory instructions from the President it was his clear duty as a servant’ of 
the nation to obey them implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of 
President. It was open to him, if he felt ga ae by the ruling, to appeal to 
the Working Committee or the A. I. C. C. But he was bound, so long as the 
President’s instructions stood, to carry them out faithfully. This is the first condi- 
tion of the proper functioning of any organisation, much more so of a vast organi- 
sation like the National Congress which is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the best organised and most powerful imperialistic corporation in the world. 
If, what seems to be Subhas Babu’s contention in his letter, that every member 
is free to interpret the Congress Constitution as he likes prevails there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress and it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the painful conclusion that it will fail 
in its duty if it condones the deliberate and flagrant breach of discipline by Subhas 
Babu. ‘The Working Committee therefore resolves that for his grave act of indis- 
cipline Shri Subhas Babu is declared disqualified as President of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee for three years as from August 1939. The Workin 
Committee trusts that Shri Subhas Babu will see the error of his ways an 
yal submit to this disciplinary action. 

‘he Working Committee has taken note of the indiscipline of many other 
Congressmen including responsible officials. But it has refrained from taking any 
action as the members acted: under the inspiration of Shri Subhas Babu. The 
Working Committee, however, leaves it open to Provincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it necessary for the proper observance ot discipline and 
especially if the offending members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 

The Committee further empowers the President to take disciplinary action 
against such members who instead of expressing regret by their speech or conduct 
for the indiscipline, persist in it. (See also poste). 


4. Ceylon 


The Committee having considered the situation in Ceylon as placed before 
them by Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru after his recent visit to the island, passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on his visit to Ceylon, as the representative of the Congress, to explore all 
possible means of bringing about a just and honourable settlement on questions 
relating to the [Indian employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to record their 
appreciation of his labours and the success that has attended them in bringing 
the peoples of India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 
however, that the Ceylon Government have not thought it fit to make any major 
change in the measures they had proposed in order to remove a large number 
Indians from their employment under the Government, though the Committee 
are aware that assurances have been given that all cases of rdship will be 
carefully considered by the Government. The Committee regretfully feel that the 
action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these measures is not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has drawn attention in his report to the background 
of the problem which Ceylon has to face, to the new spirit of nationalism and 
the mass awakening that is following in its wake, and to the economic distress 
and unemployment which Ceylon, like every other country, has to deal with. The 
Working Committee desire to assure the people of Ceylon of every sympathy with 
this national awakening and of every desire to co-operate in the solution of economic 
and other problems which afflict Ceylon and India alike. Standing as they do for 
the ending of imperialism and all exploitation in their own country, they must 
apply this same principle to other countries also, and more specially to Ceylon 
which is not on ‘ a near neighbour but which has been connected with India from 
time immemorial by links which cannot break. While the Committee desire and 
expect that every Indian who goes abroad will be treated honourably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to fo anywhere as unwanted outsiders who 
exploit the people of the country. The Committee recognise the right of the 
people of Ceylon to be given preference in State service or otherwise in their country 
and are fully prepared to co-operate in this. 
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Of the hundreds of thousands of Indians who have gone to Ceylon and by 
their labour on the land and elsewhere produced wealth and increased the riches 
of the country, the great majority have settled down there and made Ceylon their 
homeland. They have thus earned the right to be considered on a par with the 
other inhabitants of the island and to have all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The other Indians, who have not been there 
for so long, have also given of their labour and service to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and just treatment. The Committee is prepared to co-operate in all 
steps to adjust relationships so as to give every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and find self-fulfilment. But such steps when they ect two 
parties must not be taken unilaterally and should take into consideration the 
interests of those who, for no fault of their own, find themselves in their present 
situations. 

The Committee are convinced that for historical, geographical, cultural and 
economic reasons the fate of Ceylon is linked with that of India, and are desirous 
of strengthening these bonds for the mutual advantage of the two countries. In 
view, however, of the circumstances that have arisen, they are of opinion that all 
future emigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped 
and they welcome the decision of the Government of India to this effect. Because 
of this stoppage of emigration, there is no longer any necessity for an emigration 
depot and the Mandapam bok should therefore be closed. In any event it is 
undesirable for a depot of this kind on Indian soil to be in charge of the Ceylon 
Government. 

The following other resolutions were passed :— 


5. Condolence 


This committee expresses its deep sorrow over the sudden demise of Sri 
Torun Ram Phookan, who had led Assam in the struggle for national freedom 
and rendered invaluable services to his province and to the nation in various 
capacities for a period of over twenty years, 


6. War Preparation 


The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the critical 
international situation and to the danger of war that overhangs the world. In _ this 
world crisis the sympathies of the Woiking Committce are entirely with the poole 
who stand for democracy and freedom and the Congress has repeatedly condemned 
fascist aggression in Europe, Africa and the Far East of Asia as well as the 
betrayal of democracy by British Imperialism in Czecho-Slovakia and Spain. The 
Congress has further clearly enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared 
its determination to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India. The Committee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of Indian resources for imperialist ends. The past policy of 
the British Government as well as the recent developments, demonstrate abundantly 
that this Government does not stand for freedom and democracy and may at any 
time betray these ideals. India cannot associate herself with such a Government 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to be betrayed. 

At its meeting held in Calcutta on May 1, 1939, the All India Congress 
Committee reiterated this policy of the Congress and expressed its disapproval of 
the despatch of Indian troops to foreign countries. In spite of this clear expression 
of opinion, the British Government has sent, or is sending Indian troops to Egypt 
and Singapore against the declared will of the Indian people. Even apart from 
the War situation, the Central Legislative Assembly has previously declared that 
no Indian troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the Legislature. 
The British Government has thus flouted the declarations of the Congress and the 
Assembly and has taken steps which might ridge | lead to India’s entanglement 
in a war, It has further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by another 
year. The Working Committee cannot accept these decisions of the British 
Government and must not only dissociate themselves from them but also take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the Congress policy. As a first 
step to this end the Committee call upon all Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. 

The Committee further_ remind Provincial Governments to assist in no way 
he war preparations of the British Government and to Rey in mind the policy 
laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If the carrying out of 
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this policy leads to the resignations or removal of the Congress Ministers they 
must be prepared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India from the 
air or otherwise it may be necessary fur protective measures to be taken. The 
Committec will be prepared to encourage such measures if they are within the 
control of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of the Imperial Government. 


7. Bengal Political Prisoners 


The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Dum 
Dum and Alipore Jails have suspended their strike for two months. The Working 
Committee hopes that the Bengal Government will duly appreciate the admirable 
restraint exhibited by the prisoners and appeals to them to honour the India wide 
demand for their early and unconditional release, 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Punjab Government and the 
Central Government, where the latter are concerned, to release all the political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 

The Working Committee express its strong conviction that it is wrong on 
the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their 
release, The Working Committee is of opinion that if prisoners can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossible. 


8. South Africa 


The Working Committee congratulates the Passive Resisters of South Africa 
on their restraint in staying action in the hope of an honourable settlement, The 
Working Committee appeals to the Union Government not to put the Indian 
settlers of South Africa to the sevele test of suffering for the sake of merel 
retaining the democratic rights which were twice guaranteed to them. Should, 
however, all attempts at an honourable settlement fail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Resisters that the whole of India will support them in their 


struggle. 
9. Prohibition in Bombay 

The Working Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and the ple 
of Bombay on the happy inauguration of prohibition in Bombay accompanied as 
it was by the magnificent demonstration in which all Bombay participated. 

The Working Committee call upon the Ministrics in the Provinces with a 
Congress majority to speed up prohibition so as to complete the programme within 
the time prescribed by the Working Committee, and where they have demonstrable 
financial difficulty to call upon the Central Government to make up the deficit, 


10. Harijan Temple Entry, Madras 


The Working Committee congratulate the Madras Government on the 
determination in the face of difficulties with which they have passed the absolutely 
necessary legislation removing legal obstacles in the way of Harijans entering 
Hindu temples for worship, and more especially congratulate the vast body of the 
orthodox Hindu public who hive co-operated with the trustees of the celebrated 
Meenakshi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening these to Harijans. 
The Working Committee hopes that this noble example will be followed by the 
trustees and worshippeis of other temples. 


11. Charges against Shri D. P. Misra (C. P.) 


_ 11 Congress M. L, As, from C. P. had brought certain charges against 
Shri D. P. Misra, Minister of Local Self-Government, C. P. The Committee 
called their representatives Shris Kedar and P. B. Gole and heard them about 
these charges at some length. As they wanted to produce evidence to substantiate 
the charges the Working Committee appuinted Shri Bhulabhai Desai to investigate 
the allegations and to favour the Committee with his opinion. 

Note—Shri Bhulabhai Desai proceeded to ee a to hold the inquiry. The 
inquiry had hardly lasted for two days when Shri T. J. Kedar and his associates 
submitted an application withdrawing from the inquiry on the grounds that Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai (1) shut out some evidence to which aney attached importance, 
and (2) did not admit official documents under the plea of the official Secrets 
Act. Shri Bhulabhai Desai replied that the grounds on which the withdrawal has 
been sought to be based are trivial. The evidence which he did not admit was 
admittedly hearsay evidence. As for the official documents he had made it plain 
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that he would examine the terms of the Official Secrets Act to see if these applied 
to any particular document which might be called for. No decision was arrived 
at shutting out any specific documents. In fact on examining the Act he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably required was covered by the Act. Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai reasoned with Shri Kedar and others as to the proundlessness 
of their apprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiry. They 
however declined to do so and persisted in their withdrawal. Thereupon the inquiry 
was suspended. 
12. Bengal Dispute—CHANGE OF THE EXECUTIVE 


Complaints were received by the A. I. C, C. Office from Shri Kiron Shanker 
Roy and several other members. of the Executive of the Bengal P. C. ©. that the 
requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 was invalid because (1) there was not sufficient 
notice for the meeting as required under the rules of the Constitution of the 
a P, C. C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were ‘malafide’ in as 
much as they were meant to circumvent the constitution pe by the A. I. CC, 
at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals, (3) that the pereons appointed 
as members of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated 
the purpose of the Constitution, The President wired to the Secretary of the 
Bengal P, C. C. to send the original requisition containing signatures and all 
certificates of posting notices to individual members, for convening the meeting 
of J a 26, 1939 and other relevant papers through a special messenger to Wardha. 
The B. P. C. C. Office sent one of their under-secretaries Shri Krishna Kumar 
Chatterji with all the relevant papers. The Committee went through the papers 
and got all other information that they could from the under-secretary. After 
examining the papers and hearing the under-secretary and Shri Kiron Shanker 
Roy who had come to represent the appellants, the Committee decided that the 
meeting of July 26, 1939 was not propery called and was, therefore, null and 
void. The formation of the Tribunal by the new Executive was also declared 
invalid. The President was authorised to review the whole case and write the 
judgment. The following judgment was delivered by the President from Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the parties concerned. 


PRESIDENT'S JUDGMENT 


On July 26, 1936 there was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and a new 
Executive Council including office bearers was elected, The new Executive Council 
met on July 30, 1939 and constituted an Election Tribunal consisting of Dr. 
Charu Chandra Banerji, Shri Charu Chandra Roy and Mr. Muzaffar Ahmad. 
A complaint has been made to the Working Committee challenging the validity 
of the dissolution of the old Executive Council, the clection of the new Executive 
Council on the grounds principally that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 
was invalid, that there was not sufficient notice as required under the rules 
of the requisition meeting, that the meeting and the proceedings were malafide and 
with a view to circumventing the constitution passed by the All India Congress 
Committee at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals and that the persons 
appointed to the Tribunal are not impartial persons but partisans and as such their 
appointment defeats the purpose of the constitution. In the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee there are three groups—one led by Shri Subhas Chandra Pose, 
a second group led by Shri Kiron Shanker Koy and the_ third Eroup known 
as the Khadi group led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. On April 29, 
there was a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee and as a 
result of compromise between the various groups Shri Subhas Bose was 
unanimously elected president of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
he was authorised to nominate the Executive Council and the office-bearers in 
consultation with the group leaders within a week. Sjt. Bose could not make the 
nominations till June 3, 1939 and he made them, it is said, without consulting the 
group leaders as arranged at the time of the compromise. The Executive Council 
consisted of 148 members. It comprised, it is alae. 37 members belonging to the 
groups of jt. Kiron Shanker Roy and Dr. P. C. Ghosh and a few neutrals and 
‘the rest belonged to the group of Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose. Sjt. Kiron Shanker 
Roy issued a statement to the Press on June 6, 1939 pointing out that nominations 
had been made out of time and without consultation. The first meeting of the 
Executive Council was held on June 9, 1939 and objection was taken to its forma- 
tion on the above grounds but it was ruled out and the Council executed business. 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was held on July 9, 1939 and it 
executed certain Businesd In the meantime the A. I. ©, C. had met at Bombay 
and had amended the constitution of the Congress. One of the amendments was 
that there should be an Election Tribunal appointed by the Executive of the 
Provincial Committee unanimously or at least by a three-fourths majority and that 
the Provincial Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals, All election 
disputes were to be dealt with by these Tribunals. The Provincial Tribunal 
was to be appointed by a date fixed by the Working Committee and the Working 
Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date. The A. I. C0. C. and its 
President were informed by some members of Bengal that although the constitution 
as amended at Bombay had come into force, Tribunals had not been constituted in 
Bengal and disputes were being decided by the Tribunals formed under the old 
constitution. The President as also the General Secretary wrote to the Bengal P. C. 
©. on the 15th July that Tribunals should be appointed under the new constitution. 
This letter must have reached the Bengal P. C. C. Office on the 16th or 17th Jul 
1939. It is said that it was at this stage that the device of dissolving the ol 
Executive Council and appointing a new one in its place was thought of to evade 
the provision of the new constitution which required that the appointment of the 
Provincial Tribunal should be made by at least a three-fourths majoiity of the 
Executive Council. That majority would not be available for any partisan Tribunal 
in the Executive Council as it was. There was hardly time for securing the requisite 
number of signatures for a requisition ae of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and go on the evening of the 18th July notices of a requisition meeting 
to be held on the 26th July were posted and notices were also published in news- 
papers on the morning of the 19th July 1939. The requisition was not shown to 
two members of the Bengal P. C. C. who wanted to see it and a letter written by 
Dr. P. ©. Ghosh for a copy of the letter of requisition was not replied. The 
allezation is that these notices were issued before a requisition duly signed by the 
Tequisite number of members was received, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
incorrect addresses to members and were not received by several members at all 
and that in any case seven clear days’ nolice was not given by post or published in 
the newspaper as_ required by the Bengal P. C. C. No reason for dissolving the 
Executive Council is yiven in the notice. It is said on behalf of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee that it is not necessary to state any reason in the notice, 
that the meeting was convened, as objection had been raised to the constitution of 
the Executive Council by the very persons who are now objecting to its dissolution, 
that the notice given was sulficient and in accordance with the practice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, that the requisition letter was open to inspection 
and the members who allege that they were not allowed inspection probably called 
out of office time or when the person in whose custody the papers were had gone 
out. It is denied that the motive was to circumvent the new constitution but it is 
admitted that the majority group felt that the minority had been generously 
treated and had more seats on the Executive than its strength in the Bengal P. C. 
C. justified. At the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 26, 1939 the Executive 
Council was dissolved and in its place was elected a new Executive Council in 
which the office-bearers were exactly the same as in the previous Council and the 
members were also the same except that some 24 members belonging to the minori- 
ty group were replaced by members belonging to the majority group. In a matter 
like this it is difficult, if not impossible, to judge motives. The object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formation of a Jiibunal which would command the 
confidence of all groups and it cannot be denied that the Tribunal formed on July 
3U, 1939 does not command such confidence, seeing that a large number of members 
of the Bengal P. C. C. have objected not only to their appointment but to the 
appointment of the Executive Council itself which was responsible for bringing the 
Tribunal into existence. But even this would not be constitutionally sufficient to 
declare the meeting of July 26 invalid if it was in fact held in strict accordance 
with the constitution. o. 

The Working Committee sent for the original letter of requisition and other 
papers and these were brought by Sjt. Krishna Kumar Chatterji, Assistant Secretary 
of the Bengal P.C. C. The requisition letter consists of ten separate sheets of 
papers. Of these, eight pages have the text of the letter addressed to the Secret 
requesting him to call a requisition meeting under Rule 31 of the Bengal P. C. ©. 
aad there are signatures of members below the text. The date given in all these 
eight pages is July 15, 1939, in some pages in type like the text of the letter and 
jn others in handwriting. Two pages contain only signatures without any text and 
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without any date. The number of signatures on these two pages is 55. The total 
number of signatures is 160 and the requisite number of signatures for a vali 
requisition is one-fourth of the total number of members of the Bengal P. C. C. 
which should be 544 but is 541, that is, 136 or 135. The signatures on a single 
page are of persons belonging to different districts and could not have been all 
obtained on July 15, 1939. There is nothing in the requisition paper to show when 
it was received in the office of the Bengal P. C. C. or by whom it was received in 
the office of the Bengal P. ©. C. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 
anything about it. It is evident that all the signatures could not have been made 
on the 15th and they were evidently made on loose sheets, two of which were blank 
sheets without any text. They should have been open to inspection but unfor- 
tunately two members who wanted to see them could not do that, whatever the 
reason, and the letter of a third member for copy was not attended to. It is 
contended on these facts that the letter was not at all in existence with all the 
signatures on it on July 18, when the notices were issued, but that it was got 
ready between July 18 and 26, and hence the notice was irregular. The facts 
mentioned above raised a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a decision on 
them. 


Rule 28 of the Bengal P. C. C. says :—“‘at least seven clear days’ notice shall 
be given by the Secretary to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for convening an ordinary or special general meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Notices will have to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus under this rule notices have to be given 
both individually and through the Press and there is to be “at least seven clear 
days’ notice.’ The Bengal P. C. C. has produced certificates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain only the name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is given in any of them as required by Postal rules. It 
is therefore impossible to say to what addresses the notices were sent. Some 
members have complained that they did not receive any notice at all and one 
member has submitted the envelope and the notice sent to him which contains a 
wrong address and which was for that reason received by him after the meeting. 
No address being given in the Certificate it is not possible to say to what addresses 
all the notices were sent. All these notices were posted at 7-30 p.m. on July 18, 
1939 and could not therefore have been received by any member living outside 
Caleutta and by most members living even in Calcutta before the 19th at the 
earliest. The Press notice was published on the morning of July 19, 1939. The 
question is whether on these facts there was at least seven clear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many clear days’ notice is required for a 
meeting, the day on which the notice is published and the day on which the 
meeting is to be held, are both excluded in counting the number of days. On that 
basis if July 15 and July 26 are excluded we get only 6 clear days and not 7 as 
required by the rule quoted above. It is said, however, that according to the 

ractice of the Bengal P. C. C. it is not necessary to exclude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient. The words of the rule are clear and 
even if such a practice exists it cannot over-ride the express provisions of the rule. 
When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed by 
the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitionists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and the 
dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26, 
1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules, Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 


Demonstrations on July 9. (Correspondence) 
We give below the statement of the Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
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and the correspondence that passed between him and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
in connection with the Demonstrations on July 9 :— 


Press Statement of the Prestdent—6th July 1989. 


I have been much surprised to read in the papers Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
statement fixing the 9th July for protesting against resolutions passed by the All 
India Congress Committee at Bombay. It is well known that the resolution was 
Eee after prolonged debate by a very large majority against the opposition of 

hri Subhas Chandra Bose. If Committees subordinate to the All India Congress 
Committee and oftice-bearers of such committees or minorities within the Congress 
begin to defy such resolutions and organise and hold protest meetings against 
decisions arrived at after full deliberation by the All India Congress Committee or 
the Congress, there will be an end to all discipline within the Congress and a 
complete disruption of the organisation. I therefore desire to impress on all 
Congress Committees and their office-bearers that the policy and practice of the 
Congress no less than loyalty to the Congress organisation require that they should 
carry out and give effect to the resolutions passed by the All India Congress 
Committee and participation in and organising of protests and_condemation against 
such resolution will be a breach of discipline. 1 trust the Congress Committees 
and their office-bearers will desist from organising or participating in such protests 
and demonstrations. 


Telegram of the Prestdent to Sj. Bose—6th July 1989. 


Surprised to read your statement fixing 9th July for protesting against 
A. I. C. C. resolution stop Am issuing press statement in response from various 
quarters stop Hope you as President Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will 
please promote discipline in Congress by cancelling proposed meetings, 


Letter of the President to Sj. Bose—18th July 1939. 


A delicate and difficult situation has been created by your action in organisin 
protests against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee, pass 
at Bombay. As I made clear in the statements which I issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appears to me that it will be impossible for the 
Congress organisation to function if subordinate Committees and office-bearers 
of the Congress, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A.1.C.C. and the Congress, were instead of doing that to organise protests 
and demonstrations against these resolutions. I personally look upon any such 
action on their part as not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the 
gravest consequences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
place the whole matter before the Working Committee for consideration and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee muy have your explanation of your action and your point of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 


Letter of Sj. Bose to the Prestdent—7th August 1939. 


I am cena sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the 18th 
July, from Ranchi. You have asked me for an_explanation of my action in 
proweatah against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 
at Dombay. 

In the first place, one has to distinguish between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating it. What has so far happencd 
is that I have only protested against two resolutions of the A. J.C. C. 

It is my_ constitutional right to give expression to my opinion regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. ©. C. You will perhaps admit that it is customar 
with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on resolutions pained 
by the A. J. C. C. when a particular session of that body comes to a close. 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passed by 
the A, I. C. C. you cannot draw a line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned. If we have 
the constitutional right to express our views then it does not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable. Your letter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other things 
for our Civil Liberty. Civil Liberty, I take it, includes freedom of 8s 
According to your point of view we are not to claim freedom of speech when we do 
not see eye to eye with the majority in the A. I, C. C. or in the Congress. It would 
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be a strange situation if we are to have the right of freedom of speech as against 
the British Government but not as against the Congress or any aed subordinate 
to it. If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 
which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause then it would amount to 
denial of a democratic right. May I ask you in all seriousness if democratic 
rights are to be exercised only outside the Congress but not inside it ? 


I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by the A. I. C. C., 
it is open to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
subsequent meeting of that body. I hope you will also agree that it is open to 
us to appeal against the A. I. C. ©. to the higher court of appeal, namely, the open 
session of the Congress. You will agree further, 1 hope, that it is open to a 
minority to carry on a propaganda with a view to converting the majority to its 
point of view. Now how can we do this except by appealing to Congressmen 
through public meetings and through writings in the press? The Congress to-day 
is not an organisation of a handful of men. Its membership has, I believe 
reached the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs. We can hope to appeal to the rank and 
file of the Congress and to convert them to our point of view only if we are 
allowed to write in the press and also to hold meetings. If you maintain that 
once a resolution is passed in the A. I. C. C. it is sacrosanct and must hold good 
for ever, then you may have some justification for banning criticism of it. But if 
you grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. either through that body or through the open session of the 
Congress, then [I do not see how you can gag criticism, as you have been trying 
to do, 

I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘discipline’ which 
I cannot accept. I consider myself to be a stern disciplinarian and am afraid 
that in the name of discipline you are trying to check healthy criticism. Discipline 
does not mean denying a person his constitutional and democratic right. 


Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic right to 
protest against resolutions which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause, 
a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions will show that such protesis 
were really called for. In our view these two resolutions, if given effect to, will 
serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutionalism, to increase the influence, 
power and authority of the Provincial Ministries at the cost of the Congress 
organisations, to isolate artificially the Congress from the general public as also 
the A. J. C. C. from the rank and file of the Congress. Moreover, they will serve 
to undermine the revolutionary spirit of the Congress. Consequently, in the best 
interests of the eee these two resolutions should be immediately held in 
abeyance and ultimately altered suitably or withdrawn. 

In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain incidents 
at the time of the Gaya Congress in 1922 and after. Please do not forget what 
the Swaraj Party did in those days. Please do not forget either that when the 
A. I. C. rok amended the resolution of the Gaya Congress, the Gujerat P. C. C, 
resolved to defy it. 

Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Young India 
if my recollection is correct, that the minority has the right to rebel. e have 
not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against the decision of the majority. We 
have simply taken the liberty of criticising certain resolutions passed by the 
majority in the teeth of our opposition. 

am really surprised that you have made so much of what we regard as 

our inherent right. I hope you will accept my explanation as satisfactory. But if 

ou do not do so and if you decide to resort to disciplinary action, I shall gladly 

doce it for the sake of what I regard as a just cause. In conclusion, I have to 

request that if any Congressman is penalised in connection with the events of the 

9th July, then you will also take action against me. If the observance of an All 
India Day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, I am the arch-criminal, 

With kindest regards. 


. NOTES 
(1) The Hunger-Strike of Political Prisoners in Bengal 


80 political pHeonery Dum Dum and Alipur Jails went on hunger-strike on 
July a and to register their protest against the continued detention of political 
prisoners in Bengal and also to rouse public opinion to demand and secure their 
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immediate and unconditional release. The news of the hunger-strike created a wide- 
H ASgt stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal—Babu Sarat Chandra 
se, Dr. B. C. Boy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and others—immediately got into touch with 
the Bengal Government and urged upon them the necessity of acceding to the 
reasonable demand of the hunger-striking polical prisoners. Mahatma Gandhi, while 
appealing to the Bengal Government to do bare justice to the political prisoners by 
releasing them, urged upon the hunger-strikers to give up the fast as it was a wrong 
and unjustified method of securing their release. He sent his piivate secretary, Sri 
Mahadev LDesai, with a message to interview the hunger-strikers and induce them to 
ive up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal Ministers to secure their release. 
he Congress President hastened to Calcutta and made efforts in the same direction. 
Both Rashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had interviews with the Home Minister, and 
pleaded the cause of the prisoners. The Home Minister was however unresponsive 
to their persuasive appeal. He contended that so long as the hunger-strike continued 
it was not possible for him to take up the question of release. He also told them 
that it was not true that the Government had made up their minds not to release a 
certain number of prisoners. He claimed that the Government had released a 
majority of the prisoners and would continue the jolicy of release according to the 
recommendations of the committee, they had set up for the purpose. ‘lhe interviews 
with the prisoners likewise bore no fruit. They weie resolved to continue the 
i unless released or given a definite assurance of release in the near 
uture. 

The lack of response both from the Government and the piisoncers was a great 
disappointment to the Congress Piesident. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earnest 
appeal to the prisoners to pive up the fast which had seived the purpose for 
which it was undertaken, the drawing of the attention of the country towards 
political prisoneis, and therefore further prolongation of the fast was unnecessary. 

The whole country responded to the appeal of the Congress President by keep- 
ing up a continuous agitation through meetings, demonstrations, resolutions and the 
like for the early release of the prisoners and thereby save their precious lives. 


Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee also laboured hard for the cause. He had several interviews with the 
Home Minister and the political prisoners. His efforts in the beginning were not 
directed to persuading the political prisoners to give up the fast as he thought the 
fast was undertaken after mature deliberation and an effort to interfere with it would 
be futile and wrong, unless the Goveinment gave a definite assuiance of the carly 
release of the prisoners. This position was a source of embarrassment to those who 
were striving to persuade the hunger-strikeis to give up the fast. The desired 
assurance from the Government however did not come but the prisoners happily 
responded to the appeal of the Bose brothers and broke their fast on August 3—the 
28th day of their fast. The prisoners were assured that the whole country and 
pee the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will make a strenuous effort 

acked by direct action, it necessary, to secure thcir release. ‘ 

The news of the termination of the hunger-strike was received with a feeling of 
relief throughout the country. 


(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylon 
The All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay in June last passed a 
resolution on Ceylon expressing grave concern at the measures proposed by the 
Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian employees. The following notice 
issued by the Chief Secretary, Ceylon explains the measures : 
To all Daily paid Workers 
1. Notice is hereby given that all non-Ceylonese daily paid workers who have 
been granted employment in any Department of Goveinment on or after April 1, 
1934, will be given one month's notice from July 1, 1939 of the termination of their 
services under Government, i.e,, their last working day will be July 31, 1939. If 
these workers desire to return to their villages abroad they will be granted tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and children, not exceeding four full 
tickets in all, together with a bonus of one month's pay to be paid to them on 
gi On thetr a ages. dail i 
_2. Non-Ceylonese daily paid workers employed under Government prior to 
oe 1, 1039, who have a break in service of more than a year ending after March 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice from July 1, 1939 but provided their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long breaks, they will receive 
bonuses on the lines of the voluntary scheme in paragraph 4 of this Notice, 
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8. Government does not Bropoee at present to discharge non-Ceylonese dail 
paid workers not covered by the above paragraphs. It must, however, be recognis 
that retrenchment of avy pee jobs within the next year or two is inevitable and 
the policy will be adopted of discontinuing non-Ceylonese before Ceylonese. Workers 
discontinued on the ground of retrenchment of daily paid jobs will have no clai 
for any bonus or free tickets. The following terms are offered only to those who 
voluntarily return to their country of origin this year. 

(a) Free Railway Warrants to his home outside Ceylon for the workman, his 
wife, and minor children not exceeding 4 full tickets, in all. 

(5) (3) To a workman who has 5 years’ continuous service but less than 10 
years’ service a gratuity of 2 months’ wages. 


(ii) To a workman who has 10 years’ contiunous service but less than 15 
years’ service a gratuity of 3 months’ wages. 

(<2) To a workman who has 15 years’ or more service a gratuity of 1/18th 
of a month's pay for each month of service, reduced by two per cent, for each year 
by which his age at retirement falls short of 60. This offer will remain open 
until December 31, 1939 only. — 

5. For the purpose of this notice, non: Cey once means a person not born 
in Ceylon. A very few special cases such as children boin abroad of Ceylonese 
fathers may be treated as exceptions to this definition. Consideration will also 
given to cases where a non-Ceylonese worker is married to a Ceylonese wife and 
has minor children peck in Ceylon, but no pledge is given regarding such cases. 

6. Every cety paid employee will be required to complete either Form 
or C. Form applied to persons not born in Ceylon, and Form C to persons 
born in Ceylon. If a declaration on Form C that a person was born in Ceylon is 
found to be false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
his past services. 

These measures created for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between two friendly neighbours, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and effect, if possible, a peaceful settlement. 

Pt. Jawaharlal 1eached Colombo by air on July 16. A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese alike. He was the guest 
of a special reception committee formed at the instance of fir Baron Jayatilaka, 
the Leader of the State Council of Ceylon. 


Jawaharlalji had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon. the Ceylon Indian 
Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
He addressed several crowded public meetings, At these gatherings he emphasised for 
preserving and perpetuating the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound 
the two countries, the common fight they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the imperialistic background of their economic and political woes. In his talks 
with the ministers he aero for a wider vision aad broader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon their home. The immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small 
and petty one in the context of the large problems they had to face. It was there- 
fore essential that this small problem be_ approached in a large spirit. To the 
Indians and their representatives, he appealed to sink all the internal differences 
and be a_ _united and strong body of self-respecting citizens pledged to protect the 
honour of India. He coupled this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consi- 
der Ceylon also as their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 

This high-minded approach to the problem created a calm and favourable 
atmosphere all round. The ministers however could not see their way to agree to 
any major change in their scheme of repatriation. They agreed toa slight modi- 
fication of the scheme and promised to take steps to minimise hardships consequent 
on repatriation. The visit of Pandit Jawaharlal, therefore, though it revived 
memories of traditional friendship between the two countries and lessened the 
bitterness inherent in the situation, did not succeed in achieving its objective, 
The resolution of the last meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha sums up 
the present situation of the Indians in Ceylon. 


(8) The Release of Sri Jamnalal Bajaj 
It will be recalled that Sri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee 
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and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in February last for defying 
an order prohibiting him from entry into the Jaipur State. He was going there 
to organise relief for the famine-stricken. No legal trial followed the defiance of 
the order, but he was kept in detention fu: an indefinite period. The rigours of the 
life of detention told on his health and he suffered from various complaints. When 
local medical talent proved inadequate, he was offered release provided he went to 
some foreign country for treatment. He declined to purchase liberty on these 
terms. On August 9, 1939 he was however released unconditionally after a needless 
and harassing detention of more than six months 

In the course ofa statement he issued to the press on his release he said, 
“Qur struggle is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passed through its first phase. 
The Satyagraha has made the people conscious of their strength and taught them 
how to use it when necessary. ‘The sacrifices made cannot be lost. The goal is 
nearer today, but we have to carry on our agitation till our present demands, 
saat aimee and which can on no acoount be called anything but moderate, 
are fullfilled. 


(4) Prohibition on August 1 


August 1 was a memorable Day for Bombay. On this day Prohihition was 
Jaunched in the city and its suburbs amid great popular enthusiasm. The celebra- 
tions of the day included a huge procession terminating in a public meeting, 
the largest on record in the history ot Bombay. It is ‘believed that about 2 to 3 
lacs of people assembled. ‘I'he entire Bombay and India”, said Shii Vallabhbhai 
Fatel edniseaene this surging mass of humanity, “were watching and _ the entire 
world was waiting for the day. That day had come. Fou the people of this 
country this day was the day of redemption and the day of deliverance from their 
bondage and trom their slavery to the demon of drink, To-day Bombay killed its 
past history and opened a new chapter,” 

To their credit, it may be added, that the great Parsi community, the bulk of 
which was opposed to the reform, refrained from any hostile act to spoil the effect 
of the magnificent enthusiasm of the pean Some of the members of the commu- 
nity participated in the procession and the meeting. 

Premier B. G. Kher and the Minister Dr. M. D. Gilder were the recipients 
of warm and grateful congratulations from all parts of the country. A difficult 
experiment was being launched with courage, faith and determination under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the great inspiration behind the reform, sent the following 
message : 

“I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately prevail 
and all combine to make the brave reform undertaken by the Bombay ministry a 
success it deserves to be. I am quite sure that the removal of the curse of intoxica- 
ting drinks and drugs will confer lasting bencfit on the country,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha—S8th. to 15th. September 1939 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from September 
8 to 15, 1939. Sri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were, Maulana Abulkalam Azad, Shri Sarojini Naidu, Sri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Sris Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi Beier be Jairamdas Daula- 
tram, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bidhan Chandra Ray. 
Shanker Rao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtab, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. 
Kripalani. Shris M. K. Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, M. §, 
Aney, Narendra Deo, Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 

The invitees were present during the discussions of the main question of war 


crisis and India’s attitude towards it. 
1. Delhi P. C. C, 


The following decision was taken in th f{ the composition of th 
Deht BOO. mre n in e matter of the compo :) 


“The Delhi Provincial Congress Committee consists of 40 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional members who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members. In the 
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Constitution there is no_ provision as to how the 25 members have to be elected 
but the procedure that has been followed with the assent of the All India Congress 
Committee Olfice has been to allow them to be elected by the 100 members of 
the District Committee by the method of single transferable vote. This procedure 
has been adopted with a view to enable all parties to be represented in proportion 
to their numbers in the District Committee. 


“After the election of the delegates in January 1939 and before the presidential 
election some of the delegates approached the then president, Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, asking for ruling from him in favour of the method of cooperation of the 
25 members of the P. C. C. by the 15 delegates. The P.C. C. which was 
then functioning had no information about this. Amongst the delegates, out of 15, 
nine memhe s helong to one group and 6 to another group. On the day when the 
meeting for the election of the President was held and when A. I. C. C. members 
were to be elected a ruling from the then President Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was 

roduced to the effect that the 25 members should be co-opted by the 15 delegates: 

he nine delegates decided to have a meeting of the delegates for purpose of co- 
option. The General Secretary of the P. C C. protested against the change in the 
procedure and the ruling given by the then President but it was pointed out that 
the ruling was justified by the ee in other provinces. In accordance with that 
ruling 9 delegates co-opted 25 members of the P. C. C. The other six members 
did not participate. They have filed an appeal to the Working Committee challenging 
the valility of the formation of the new provincial Congress Committee. 


“This could not be taken up by the Working Committee on account of the 
Working Committee not being in existence for some time and later on an_ explana- 
tion had to be called for from the provincial Office. The question is whether the 
delezates whose number is 15 are entitled to co-opt 25 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. It is admitted that there is no such rule in the Constitution 
of the Province. ‘There is no doubt also that the practise in the province has been 
to allow the members of the District Committee whose number is 100 to elect the 25 
members. The only question then is whether any practice in any other province 
can over-ride the practice of the Delhi Province. It is true that in Bombay and 
Nagpur the delegates co-opt the additional members of the Provincial Congress 
Committee but there is distinct provision in their rules permitting such co-option 
and the number of members co-opted is very much less than the number of delegates, 
Here in Delhi there is no rule and 15 members, if the contention is correct, co-opted 
2) members. As a matter of fact it was not even 15 members who co-opted but 
only 9 who co-opted the 25 members. 


“Tn the opinion of the Committee this cannot be justified either under the rules 
or in principle. The co-option of the 25 members is, therefore, set aside and the 
District Congress Committee is directed to elect the 25 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee by the method of single transferable vote as early as possible, 
The Secretary will take early steps to see that the Provincial Congress Committee is 
reconstituted in accordance with this decision. It may be added that a letter was 
addressed to the WSecretary of the P. C. C. on August 10, 1939 asking for any 
explanation that the Committee might have to offer in regard to the points raised in 
the appeal and a copy of the letters addressed to this Committee was also enclosed 
but no explanation has been received.” 


2. A. 1,C. C. Fund 


The Committee decided that the A. I. C. C. fund in Bengal created from the 
contributions of the Congress members of the legislature lying in deposit with the 
leader of the Congress Legislative Party be transferred to Maulana Abulkalam Azad 
who may hold it on behali of the A. I. C. C. 


8. Bengal P. C. C. 
The following resolution was passed : 


“A meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was held on August 
30, 1939, at which a resolution was adopted by it. This resolution reviews two 
decisions of this committee—one relating to disciplinary action which it felt obliged 
to take against its President and the other declaring null and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Penge Provincial Congress Committee held on July 26, 1939 
and the appointment of the Provincial Tribunal. The resolution refers to many 
other matters which are wholly irrelevent to the decision and in effect it refuses to 
give effect to the decision of the Working Committee. It further calls upon elective 
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tig ign Committees in the province to hold special meetings to give their opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

“The Working Committee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme wholly 
unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee 
and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
stated and need not be repeated here. The Committee sees no reason to revise them. 
It desires to point out, however, that the action it took was called for in the interests 
of the cones organisation which requires not only unity in Congress ranks but 
also discipline and obedience to its resolutions. 

“It is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
called upon to give effect to the resolution of this Committee by electing a president. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee according to which the Provincial Committee will remain in- 
complete without a President.” 


4. Bengal Election Tribunal 


The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an_ election 
Tribunal in terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to appoint the Tribunal The President, however, wrote to the Secretary, 
Bengal P. C. &: that in spite of failure of the P. C. C. to apoint the Tribunal, if 
at that stage even the Secretary could suggest names for the Tribunal which were 
approved of by all the parties in the Bengal P. C. C., he would advise the Working 
Committee to appoint them. At Wardha where the leaders of the different Congress 

Troups in Bengal were present the President called the Secretary of the Bengal P. C. 
. a was also there and made to him the same proposal for the formation of the 
Tribunal. The Secretary, however, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was, therefore, constrained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribunal in 
terms Of the Congress Constitution consisting of the following : 


1, Sri Satishchandra Das Gupta, 2. Sri Kshitish Prasad Chatterji, 3, Sri 
Priyaranjan Sen. 


5. Utkal Election Tribunal 


The province of Utkal had failed to appoint its election tribunal in terms 
of the Constitution. The Working Committee therefore appointed one in terms 
of the constitution consisting of Sri Gopalbandhu Choudhry and Sri Harihardas 
about whom there had been general agreement in the Provincial Executive Council. 


6. Obituary—Rev. U. Ottama 
The following resolution was passed : 


“The Committee express their deep sorrow on the death ‘of the Rev. U. 
Ottama who for years represented the Province of Burma on the All India Congress 
Committee and rendered valuable services in the cause of Indian Freedom.” 


7. Complaint against Shri D. P. Misra 


The Working Committee had appointed Sri Bhulabhai Desai to look into the 
complaint, take the necessary evidence and report to the Working Committee. He 
went to Nagpur but after a couple of days’ inquiry Sri Kedar and his companions 
withdrew from the inquiry. Sri Kedar sent a long statement to the President 
giving reasons for their withdrawal and requesting him to prant an independent 
inquiry by a person of the position of a High Court judge. The Committee was 
of the view that what the complainants wanted was unreasonable. The appointment 
of Sri Bhulabhai Desai had been with their consent. bens | had t emselves 
withdrawn from the inquiry without sufficient reason. Any further decision in 
this matter was left to the President. 


8. Sri Chintamani Misra (Utkal) 
The following resolution was passed ° 


“In view of the report of Sri Rajendra Prasad on the charges brought earl 
the Premier of Orissa by Sri Chintamani Misra, Office Secretary of Utkal P. C. C., 
this Committee calls ‘upon Sri Chintamani Misra to offer full and frank apology 

the charges which he had made and which have been found to be false and 


to resign his office from the Executive Committee of the Utkal P. C. ©.” 
20 
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9. Ajmere P. C. C, 


The Working Committee decided that the instructions of the General Secretary 
were to be carried out by the Ajmere P. C. C that is, office-bearers were to call a 
meeting of the P.C. ©. to decide the question about the vote of confidence in 
the President. The Committee also decided that when the meeting of the P. ©. C. 
was called an official from the A. I. C. C. office should be present to observe the 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. C. C. before the present 
dispute arose were to be invited to participate. Members who were disentitled to 
attend in terms of the Congress Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc. may 
be precluded from participating in the meeting by the officer deputed by the 


A, I. C. C. office. 
10. War Crisis and India 


The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive next morning, it was decided that the meeting be postponed to the 9th. 
The Committee with all the invitees except Sri Jawaharlal Nehru met on the 9th. 
They met again on subsequent days. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived at Wardha 
from China on the 10th evening participated in the discussion from 11th morning. 
On the 11th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the deliberations. The following 
telegraphic communications took place between the President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 


“Congress Working Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would appreciate your 
joining discussions at Wardha any day upto 15th.” 

“Your telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at Delhi, cannot 

o Wardha owing previous commitments. Muslim League Working Committee 
Meetin r Delhi seventeenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

“Thanks your telegram. Purpose of inviting Nr beatae receive your assistance 
in shaping Working Committee decision on critical situation. That purpose cant 
be served by my coming Delhi”, 

After prolonged discussions which lasted for nearly 5 daye, the Committee 
issued the following statement :- 

“The ene Committee have given their earnest consideration to the grave 
crisis that has developed owing to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this committee ieiterated them and 
expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the British 
government in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from this policy 
of the British Government, the Committee called upon the Congress members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session. Since 
then the British Government have declared India as a_ belligerent country, 
promulgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act Amending Bill, and 
taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian people vitally, and 
circumscribe and limit the powers and activities of the provincial governments, 
This has been done without the consent of the Indian people whose declared 
wishes in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government. 
The Working Committee must take the pravest view of these developments. 


“The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideolog 
and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification of war and violence an 
the suppression of the human spirit. It has condemned the aggression in which 
they have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well-established principles 
recognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and 
Nazism the intensification of the Imperialism against which the Indian people have 
struggled for many years. The Working Committee must therefore unhesitatingl 
condemn the latest gs heen of the Nazi Government in Germany against Polan 
and sympathise with those who resist it. 

“The Congress has further laid down that the issue of war and peace for 
India must be decided by the Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 
this decision upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their resources to 
be exploited for imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt tg, use 
India’s resources, for purposes not approved by them, will necessaril ave to be 
opposed by them. If cooperation is desired in a worthy cause, thia cannot be 
obtained by compulsion and imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to the 
carrying out by the Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co~« 
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operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both con- 
sider to be worthy. The people of India have, in the recent past. faced great risks 
and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a 
free democratic state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side of 
demoracy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for 
democratic freedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom as she possesses, taken away from her. 


“The Committee are aware that the Government of Great Britain and France 
have declared that they are fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an en 
to aggression. But the history ot the recent past is full of examples showing the 
constant divergence beween the spoken word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
motives and objectives. Duwiing the war of 1914-18, the declared ware aims were, 
preservation of democracy, self-determination, and the freedom of small nations, 
and yet the very Goveinments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into 
secret treaties embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottaman 
Empire. While stating that they did not want any acquisition of territory, the 
victorious Powers added largely to their colonial domains. ‘he present European 
war inself signifies the abject failure of the treaty of Versailles and of its makers, who 
broke their pledged word and imposed an imperialist peace on the defeated nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League of Nations, was muzzled and 
stranyled at the outsct and later killed by its parent States. 


“Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of faith may be followed by an ignoble desertion. In Manchuria the 
British Government connived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and Spain democracy was in peril and it was deli- 
berately betrayed. and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very powers who had previously declared their faith in it. 


“Again it asserted that democracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committee are in entile agreement. The Committee believe 
that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective and for these 
they are prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and senti- 
ments of the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 


“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested 
interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, 
the issue is democracy anda world order based on democracy, then India is 
intenscly interested in it, The Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of world demo- 
ciacy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or 
elsewhere and imperialism and fascism, If Great Buitain fights for the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Conati- 
tuent Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy. A 
free democratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic cooperation. She will work for 
the establishment of a real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilisin 
the world’s knowledge and _ resources for the progress and advancement o 
humanity. 


“The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of humanity 
and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essential structure of the 
persent day world intact. It is likely to refashion the world for good or ill, 
politically, socially and economically. ‘Ihis crisis is the inevitable consequence of 
the social and political conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great War, and it will not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contradictions are removed and a new equilibrium established. That equilibrium 
can cont be based on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a juster basis for 
the common good of all. Tndia is the crux of the problem, for India has been 
the outstanding example of modern imperialism and no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must 

lay an important part in any scheme of world reorganisation, But she can only 
O 80 a8 a free nation whose energies have been released to work for this great 
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end. reedem today is indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina- 
tion in any part of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The Working Committee have noted that many rulers of Indian States have 
offered their services and resources and expressed their desire to support the cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of 
ated | abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of Hem oorse within their own states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme, The British Government in India is more responsible 
for this autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order for which Great Britain claims to be fighting in Europe, 


‘‘As the Working Committee view past events in Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
more particularly past and present occurrences in India, they fail to find any 
attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence 
that the present war declarations of the British Government are being, or are going 
to be, acted pai The true measure of democracy is the ending of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be built up. In the struggle for 
that new world order, the Committee are eager and desirous to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate imperia- 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

“In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been swifter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, 
and the oan of India in the present and in the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not a party and of which she disapproves. 

“The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism 
and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be piven effect to in the present. Do they include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people? A clear declaration 
about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascisn) alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the present, for it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shape to the future. 


“War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to contemplate. But 
war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold-blooded massacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each other in quick succession during these years 
of horror. That horror grows, and violence and the threat of violence 
shadow the world and, unles checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri- 
tance of past ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till its root causes of fascism and imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give their co-operation. But it will 
be infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is itself the cause of war and 
human degradation. 

“The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian people have no 
uarrel with the German people or the Japanese people or any other people. But 
ey have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are based on 

violence and aggression. They do not look forward to a pet of one people over 
another or toa dictated peace, but toa victory of real democracy for all the countries 
and a world freed from the nightmare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

‘The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end all internal 
conflict and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril. to keep in readiness and 
hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined to achive the 
freedom of India within the larger freedom of the world.” 
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11, A... C, C. Meeting 


_ , The Committee were of the opinion that this momentous question of the War 
Crisis should be referred to the A. J. C. C. for any final decision. It was therefore 
decided that a meeting of the A. I. ©. C. be called at Wardha on October 7, 1939 
and subsequent days. 


12, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 


The President nominated Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 


18. War Committee 


The Committee passed the following resolution : 

“In view of the situation arising out of the European War and statement there- 
on issued by the Working Committec, the Committee hereby appoint a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Sris Jawaharlal Nehru (Chai:man), Maulang Abulkalam Azad and 
Sri Vallabhbhai Patel to deal with the questions in connection with the situation.” 


NOTES 
Pandit Jawharlal’s Visit to China 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has been planning a visit to China as a mark of his 
personal and the country’s sympathy for the suffe:ing of the Chinese people in 
their national crisis. But the affairs in India and abroad prevented the fulfilment 
of the wish. When however he received pressing invitations from the Chinese 

eople and the authorities, the call became irresistible. He left Allahabad for 
hina on August 20, 1939. It was a personal visit but it had behind it the good- 
will of the whole country, and particularly of the Congress. 

He reached Chungking, the wartime capital of China, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was given to him on his arrival. Representatives of vari- 
ous Official and non-official organisations participated in the reception. 

In his public speeches, press interviews and a special broadcast arranged for 
him, Pandit Nehru conveyed to the Chinese people and their leader, India’s love 
and her al Ultras of the brave and united struggle they were carrying on against 
a cruel and wanton aggression of an Imperialistic Power. He recalled the historic 
contacts of the two ancient civilizations, the amazing continuity and vitality that 
characterised them, the fearful ordeals of the present and the bright future that 
awaited them. He paid a tribute to the courage, determination and foresight of 
the Chinese leader, Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek and his brave and faithful consort 
Madam Chiang-kai-Shek. He also conveyed to them the messages of sympathy 
and good will which he brought from the Congress President, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

Jawaharlalji had several interviews with Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek. In his all 
too brief visit he managed to see as much of the new China as he could. He was 
specially struck by the part women were playing in the new awakening and the 
revival of cottage industries, both of which forcibly reminded him of their counter- 
parts in India, 

His visit Sia planned to last for four weeks was abruptly cut short by 
the crisis in Europe. The visit, though brief, reinforced and strengthened the bonds 
of Indo-Chines friendship. 


Settlement in Jaipur 


Ever since his release, Sri Jamnalal Bajaj has been engaged in exploring 
ossibilities for effecting a settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur 
aja Mandal. It will be recalled that the Praja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not responsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, the liberty to pursue constructive activites and the liberty to carry on 
ceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them 

or responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. _ 

Shortly after the release of Sri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Processions 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities to 
end the tension and appease the people. Sri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
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settlement are: (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the arene of ban on all 
newspapers, (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur. It was a fitting 
finale to the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 


Premiers’ Conference—August 26 to 30, 19389 


A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Congress Provinces was held in 
Poona on August 26 and subsequent dates. Sardar Vallabhai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee presided. 

The meeting was attended by. the General Secretary of the Congress, the 
Premiers of Madras, Bombay, U. P., Behar, C. P., Assam, the Minister of Utkal, 
the Revenue Minister of Behar, and the Home Minister of Bombay. 

_ The International situation alising out of the present crisis was the 
subject of an exhaustive discussion. The general administrative situation obtaining 
in the various Congress provinces was reviewed at length. The taxation measurcs 
undertaken by the Congress Governments were explained by the respective 
premiers. The prohibition programme as pursued by the Congress Ministries was 
discussed with special reference to its completion within the time-limit prescribed 
by the Working Committee and the sources of income to be tapped for the purpose. 


Among other subjects dealt with were labour legislation, protection to 
handloom industry, co-ordination of industrial development so as to check over- 
roduction and uneconomic competition. Proposals for trade disputes legislation 
in different provinces were discussed and it was decided that, as far as possible 
uniformity should be maintained. There were some industries like textiles and 
sugar which, in the existing circumstances of the country, had very nearly reached 
the saturation point. It was essential to regulate the further development of such 
industries and to this end inter-provincial co-operation was considered necessary. 


Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 


Wardha—9 and 10 October 1989 


A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee waa held at Wardha on 
October 9, and 10, 1939 in Navabharat Vidyalaya. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 

269 members out of a total of 418 were present. The province-vise attendance 
was as follows: Ajmer 5, Andhra 25, Assam 5, Bihar 26, Bengal 45, Bombay 5, 
Delhi 2, Gujerat 14, Karnatak 9, Kerala 8, Mahakoshal 12, Maharastra 19, Nagpur 
5, N. W. F. P. 1, Punjab 13, Sindh 4, Tamilnad 23, United Provinces 33, Utkal 10, 
Ex-presidents 5. Total 274. 

Before commencing the proceedings Babu Rajendra Prasad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was called. “We are meeting here to discuss the 
situation which has arisen out of the War. The Congress and the All India 
Congress Committee have from time to time passed resolutions defining our attitude. 
These resolutions except the last one were passed at atime when war was a 
possibility but was not actually going on. The latest statement of Working 
Committee was adopted after the declaration of war. You will have seen from that 
statement that we have asked the British Government to declare and define their 
war aims, with particular reference to India in unequivocal terms. The present war, 
we are all aware, is being waged by England and France against Germany. The 
declared objective is to free Europe from the constant fear of Nazi aggression and 
generally to secure freedom for all nationalities. We have expressed our detestation 
of Nazi methods of aggressions. We have also expressed our sympathy in unmis- 
takable terms with all those countries which have from time to time been made 
the victims of unprovoked attacks. We protested when Abyssinia was attacked. We 
expressed our sympathy with the democratic forces in Spain. We protested against 
the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. We have expressed our sympathy 
with all the suffering nations. We have thus made our position perfectly clear. 
What we want is clarification of the position of the allies and particularly of 
England. We are aware that in the past there have been occasions when the 
avowed objects for which a war was fought were not the real objects. The last 
Great War fought with slogans of self-determination and ‘making the world safe 
for democracy’, did not fulfil any of these objects. We are, therefore, naturally 
doubtful if the professed aims of the present war are its real aims. 
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“India at the present moment is not an independent country. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should join the present war. Many 
other countries which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it is 
possible that with all our sympathy with Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the cause of democracy, we might have decided in favour of 
neutrality. If India is asked to help in a war for restoring and guaranteeing the 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
she can render any help? It is no question of bargaining or taking advantage of 
the difficulties of England. It is a simple and straightforward question that India 
asks. What part or lot can she have in a war waged for the freedom of other 
countries when her own freedom is denied to her by people who are fighting for 
freedom and democracy in Europe? We want a straight answer to that question. 
We have also said that a mere declaration will not satisfy us. We want that 
declaration to be given effect to to the extent it is possible under present conditions. 
We see that there are individual groups, parties and communitics in India who have 
put forward their own claims to be considered. If the British Government and 
statesmen once make up their mind to deal fairly with India and to give effect to 
the ideas which they profess in regard to the war, it should not be difficult for 
them to evolve a formula that can satisfy all parties and groups. 

“The resolution which the Working Committee will soon place before you asks 
you to endorse the statement of the Working Committee and authorise the Com- 
mittee to take such steps as may be necessary to deal with the situation as it may 
arise in the present war crisis.”’ 


Resolutions—War Crisis 


The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee with some 
slizht verbal changes were passed : 


“The declaration of war in Europe has created an international situation of the 
gravest import to the world and to India, and the All India Congress Committee 
charged with the heavy responsibility of guiding the people of India in this moment 
of world crisis, has sought guidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in coubider ine this grave situation. The Congress has been guided through- 
out by its objective of achieving the independence of the Indian people and the 
establishment of a free democratic state in India wherein the rights and interests of 
all minorities are preserved and safe-guarded. The means it bas adopted in its 
struggles and activities have been peaccful and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
war and violence with horror and as opposed to progicss and civilisation. In 

articular, the Congress declared itself opposed to all imperialist wars and to the 
fomination of one country over another, 


In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress in regard to war, the 
British Gevernment have declared India a belligerent country without the consent 
of the Indian people and various far-reaching measures have been hurried through 
the legislatures and promulgated in the form of ordinances vitally affecting them 
and circumscribing and limiting the Provincial Governments. 

The All India Congress Committee, however, does not wish to take any final 
decision precipitately and without giving every opportunity for the war and peace 
aims of the British Government to be clarified, with particular reference to India. 
The Committee approves of and endorses the statement issued by the Working 
Committee on September 14, 1939 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
contained therein to the British Government to state their war aims and 
peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. In particular, India 
must be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to 
this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C. earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the British Government in any statement that it may 
make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and protection of the rights of all 
minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Working Committee of the 
War Emergency Sub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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the war crisis.” 
The Next Congress and Elections 


In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such developments as might take place, and avoiding the distraction of 
elections at a time of national emergency, the A. I. C. C. resolves that the annual 
session of the Congress, which was fixed to take place ee the last week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March. The Congress delegate 
elections, the elections for the new A. I. C- C., and the Presidential election will 
stand postpone’ till such time as may be fixed later. 

As, however, it may be considered necessary, in order to consider vital issues 
affecting the nation, to have a session of the Congress at an earlier date, a special 
session of the Congress may be convened by the Working Committee during the last 
week of December or at any other suitable time. The Working Committee is 
authorised to decide about the necessity of such a special session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it, In the event of such a special session being held provi- 
sion shall be made for delegates one and the present delegates to the Congress shall 
be entitled to attend it. The A.I. OC. C. for the current year will function as the 
subjects committee for the special session. 


Non-Official Resolutions 


The A, I. C. C. office had received notice of 46 non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. According to the Constitution one full day is set apart for the 
consideration of the non-official resolutions. The president however explained to the 
committee that in view of the special purpose for which the meeting was called it 
was not advisable that their attention be distracted by other matters. He suggested 
that if the Committee was agreeable the non-official resolutions given notice of may 
not be taken up tor consideration. The Committee accepted the sugyestion and the 
non-official resolutions were dropped. Before the mecting dispersed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Babu Rajendra Prasad explained once again the deep significance and the 
far-reaching implications of the present crisis and the necessity for united action, 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha—7th. to 11th, October, 1989 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held from October 7 to 11 at 
Wardha. Shri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Baja. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Shanker Rao Deo, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. 
Kripalani. 

: Shris Narendra Deo and Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 
Maulvi Mufti Kifayatullah though invited could not be present owing to reasons 
of health. Gandhiji was present throughout the sittings of the Working Committee. 

Accounts 

(a) China Fund: Resolved that the money spent upon motor ambulance and 
other equipments as medicine etc, in connection with the China Unit, be written off. 

(b) Spanish Relief Fund: Resolved that the sum of Rs. 323-5-3 standing to 
the credit of this account be transferred to the China Account, 

War Situation 

The situation arising out of the European war was discussed and two resolutions 

dealing with ‘War Crisis’ and ‘Congress and Elections’ were adopted to be placed 


before the meeting of the A. I. C. C. as official resolutions.—For the text of the 
resolutions as they were finally passed by the A. I. C. C. See pp. 230-232. 


Provincial Constitution 


The Constitutions of the Provinces of Gujerat, Kerala, Andhra, Mohakoshal, 
were placed before the Working Committee and approved. 
N. W. F. P. 
The N. W. F. P. ©. C. had made a rule that no member of the Congress can 
form a group ineide or outside the Congress or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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it or describe himself by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmatgar or 
Congressman. ‘Ihis rule was sent for the sanction of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision in the matter :— 


“The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 
C. C. recommen dite the addition of a proviso to Article IV of their constitution. 
The Committee understand that the object of the proposed amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and practice among Congressmen in the province and to 
ensure conformity to discipline. The Committee realise that the Frontier P. C. 0. 
has to face peculiar difficulties in the carrying on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to prevent disruptive tendencies from 
developing. Such discipline and unity of effort are all the more necessary be- 
cause of the grave crisis that confronts the country and which necessitates full 
preparation for united action. 

“The Committee are of opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment can be achieved by the P. C. C. taking disciplinary action against any 
Congressmen who commits a breach of the fundamental policy of the Congress or 
who deliberately acts in such a way as to bring discredit on the Congress. The 
P. C. C, has power under the constitution to take such disciplinary action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitution will thus be un- 
necessary. 

oT bo Committee expect all Congressmen in the Province to help Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
difficult task that confronts him, 

“The organisation of the Khudai Khidmatgars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation and it has done signal service to the people of the province under 
his leadership. In 1931, at Khan Sahab’s suggestion, this organisation of non- 
violent volunteers became part of the Congress organisation. The Khudai 
args have ever since then been the volunteer organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. Their function is to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province, 
and, if they are to retain their efficiency, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his discipline. Congressmen in the Frontier Province should not 
form or associate themselves with any volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Khidmutgars. It is open to the Khudai Khidmutgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping with Congress policy,” 


Rajendra Prasad-Jinnah Correspondence 


Following is the full text of the correspondence that aga between the 
Congress President, and the President of the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled by the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the treatment of the muslim minorities :— 


President’s Letter to Mr. Jinnah—8é&th,. October :— 


“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
assed recently in Delhi, reference has been made to Provincial Governments. 
t is stated that rovincial Autonomy in_ several Provinces has resulted 
in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minoritics whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights 
and culture are being assailed and annihilated ery day under the Congress 
Governments in various Provinces. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this matter to him in the course of a recent conversation. _ 
“We feel that these charges are wholly unfounded and are based on misap- 
rehension and one-sided reports that might have reached you and the League. 
he Governments concerned have inquired into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. On a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any specific instances investigated byimpartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will a et with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should be inquired into and either substantiated or disproved. We 
would like this course to be adopted in regard to any specific instances that are 

ut forward. If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authority in India, 
Bir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal Court, to inquire into this matter. In 
ca event of his not being eee some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might be approached. 

“I Pahall gladly plas this matter before the Working Committee of the 
Congress and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect. 
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“I gm leaving for Wardha to-day and _ shall be obliged to you if you will 
send an eatly reply. I shall be in Wardha for about a week. 


Mr. Junnah's Reply to Prestdent—6th. October :— 


“J am in receipt of your letter dated October 5, 1939. I beg to inform you 
that I have already placed the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General and have requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and 
the Governors of the Provinces have been expressly authorised under the Cons- 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. 

“The matter is now under His Excellency’s consideration and he is the pro- 
per authority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re- 
quirement and would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction amongst 
the Mussalmans in those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. 

“In these circumstances, I do not wish to discuss further the various state- 
ments made in your letter as it is unnecessary to do so, but I must say that some 
of them are wholly inaccurate. 


NOTES -Ganahi Jayanti 


Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and intcrest. JIis messave of non-violence stood out in 
conspicuous relic{ against the tragic background of a destructive war going on 
in Europe. 

The country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
propaganda and sale of khadi. Workers everywhere strove to dispose of large 
stocks of khadi. The birthday celebrations were alee marked by public meetings 
held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
puroropy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolutions passed. 

any papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers. Many others published 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled ‘Essays 
and Reflections on Mahatma Gandhi’, The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons in all spheres of life and from all parts of the world. 

Mahatmaji received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations 
over the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill. 


All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
WaAR AND INDIAN SILaTES 


The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Confer i 
the following statement on October 4, al Wardha: : nlerence issued 


“The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Conference have met at a time 
of grave crisis in the world, when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import to their future, This future will 
necessarily comprise the States, and even in the present the crisis is having its 
direct repercussions in the Indian States. The Committee desire to associate them- 
selves fully with the statement issued by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on September 14, 1939, and with the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee on the War Crisis passed on October 10, 1939. Believing, 
as they do, in the unity of India and a common freedom for all the 
Indian people, they record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has, at 
this critical juncture, given powerful voice to the demand of the Indian 
people for democratic freedom, In this freedom to come the people of the States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal responsibilities. 

The immediate cause of this war in Europe was Nazi aggression and the 
Western allies have proclaimed that they are fighting in the cause of democracy, 
freedom and self-determination. With these objectives the Standing Committee 
is in full agreement but it is incumbent that these objectives should be clarified 
and applied to countries outside Europe and especially to India, The Standing 
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Committee therefore associate themselves with the request made by the National 
Congress to the British Government for a full and unequivocal statement of Britain’s 
war and peace aims. These aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
Btates also, who live under an autocratic system which is more reactionary than 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working 
Committee has stated, “the British Government in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year.” To support this system in India is the very 
negation of come ey and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have expressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy prevails in the States. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult their people before offering 
the resources of their States or committing themselves to the war. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf of the people of the Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 


; The Committee notes that the war has already been used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive mcasures and putting an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, promiscd reforms in the administra- 
tion have been dcliberately postponed because of the war. <A war, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autocracy and repression in the States and 
in stopping all advance. The people of the States express their strongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to give their support to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to resist impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic institutions in the States is of urgent and vital importance, so that 
the people of the States might take their proper place in the shaping of a free 
and independent India and in the new world oider to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various Rulers to delare_ that they accept the objective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect to it, in 
the largest possible measure, in the immediate future. The new repressive lepislation 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not in the 
States, which can justify the application of extreme measures of repression. 

The Standing Committee desire to make it clear that the Rulers can expect 
no co-operation from the people unless these fundamental changes are made and 
the governance of the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the peoples of many States who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for demociatic freedom and 
civil liberty. This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger struggle 
for Indian ficaloni and for that the people should prepare. 

Indian States and the Working Committee 


The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resolution al Wardha on October 10, 1939. 

“The Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Resolution 
of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Committee and the Working Committee of the Congress, 
Pandit Jawharlal and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya be authoiised to represent the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 


The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follows: 


“This Conference welcomes the great awakening among the peoples of the 
States all over India and the progress made bY them in their struggle for responsi- 
ble government and establishment of civil liberty. It sends its greetings to all 

ose carrying on this struggle and expresses its solidarity with them. | 

“The Conference further desires to express its appreciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Congress and its leaders, especially Mahatma Gandhi, for the lead they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ people and for the part they are taking in con- 
ducting them. In view of the deve opment of this strug le and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when this struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with the wider struggle for Indian Independence, of which it is an integral part. 
Such an integrated all-India struggle must necessarily be carried on under the 
guicsnce of the Congress and this Conference gladly pledges its loyal co-operation 
in it. 

_ “This Conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee, 
which in future should be called the Standing Committee, to endeavour by every 
means to co-ordinate this struggle in close co-operation with and under the 


puicene of National Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might 
orm for this purpose.” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha—22nd. and 28rd. Oct. 1939 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on October 22 and 
23, 1939, Sri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi mae Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Shankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghose, Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani, 

Shri Rajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Gandhiji was present 
throughout the discussions, 


Negotiations with the British Government 


The Committee considered the Viceroy’s declaration about British War Aims 
and India and passed the following resolution : 


“The Working Committee is of opinion that the Viceroy’s statement in answer 
to the Congress invitation for a clear declaration of the British war aims, particu- 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resentment among all those who were anxious to gain, and are intent upon gainin 
India’s independence. This invitation was made not only on behalf of the people o 
India, but for millions of people all over the world, who were weary of war and 
violence, and Fascist and Imperialist systems which exploited nations and peoples 
and were ultimately the causes of war, and who yearned for a new order of peace 
and freedom. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperialistic policy. The Committee regard the mention of the differences among 
several parties as a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the 
Committee bad asked for was a declaration of war aims asa test of Britain’s 
bona fides regarding India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and 
groups. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of 
minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 
eal nore’ group or community, but for the nation and for all communities in 

ndia that go to build that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain e will of the nation as a whole is through a democratic process which 
gives full opportunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard the Viceroy’s 
statement as in every way unfortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee can- 
not possibly give any support to great Britain, for it would amount to an endorse- 
ment of the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end. Asa 
first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignations. 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal controversies 
in this hour of great crisis and call upon all Congress Committees and congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all developments and eventualities, and to show 
restraint of word and deed so that nothing may be said or done which is not in 
keeping with India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress stand. The 
Committee warn Congressmen apelnet any hasty action in the shape of civil 
disobedience, political strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide 
the country to take further steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The 
Committee desire to impress upon all Congressmen that a programme of resistance, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
discipline within Congress ranks and the consolidation of the Congress organisation. 

“The Working Committee realise that the non-violent resistance offered by the 
Congress in the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The Committee 
desire to impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to be 
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offered must be purged of all violence and to remind them of the pledges taken to 
this effect as early as 1921 during the Congress session at Ahmedabad and repeated 
on many subsequent occasions,” 


Instructions to Ministries and Legislative Parties 


‘The Parliamontary Sub-Committee with the approval of the Working Commi- 
ttee issued the following instructions for the guidance of Ministries and Congress 
parties in the Congress provinces :— 


“The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon Congress Provincial 
Governments to tender their resignation. These resignations should be given after 
the Assembly meetings which have been convened for the purpose of discussing 
such urgent business as ee be pending but it is expected that resignations will be 
tendered by October 31, 1939. 

“The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened to meet at 
the beginning of November and the Provincial Governments in these provinces will 
remain in office till after this meeting. 

“Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
members of the Councils are expected to retain their offices and seats. Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries are the only persons who are at present expected to 
resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
suitable amendments should be made in view of the new developments.” 


Charges Against Shri D. P. Misra 


The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the C. P. Assembly out of the 12 who had brought charges against Sri D. P. Misra 
have apologised and the rest had yet done nothing in the matter. The Committee 
decided that the 10 members who had not yet apologised to Sri Misra should be 
asked to do so by the end of October. If, however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them. The President was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution of the Bombay P. C. C. 


The Provincial Constitution of Bombay was placed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Allahabad—19th. to 28rd. November 1939. 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from November 
19 to 23, 1939. Shri Rajendra |rasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Shankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishana Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris C. Rajagopalachariar and G. B. Pant were present by special invitation, 

Gandhiji participated in the discussions throughout the session, 


Political Situation created by War 


The Committee discussed the political situation in India created by the war 

and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution :— 
The Working Committee have noted with pleasure the response of the country 
to the policy enunciated by them in regard to the war crisis in Europe and its 
repercussions in India. This policy, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issued by the Committee on September 14, 1939, 
and subsequent events have amnly justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursu Be British and French Governments, and, in 
articular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government in regard to 
ndia, seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 1914-1918, is 
being carried on for imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to remain entren- 
in India. With such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot associate 

itself, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 
The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was for a declaration of war 
aims in regard to democracy and imperialism and in_ particular how these aime 
were going to be applied to India. These aims could only be considered worthy if 
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they included the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as an 
independent nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to this demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attempt has been made on behalf of the British Government to create misunder- 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In justification of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of the Working Committee’s resolution, communal pleas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other differences might be, do not oppose India’s right to 
freedom and independence, The Princes are represented by, and are the emblems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the people of the Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of those who may oppose India’s indepen- 
dence are, and must be, irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintain imperialist domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 


The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as 
oe a moral issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of barga- 
ining. ‘The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s freedom has to be 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitional period, without real power being given to Popular representatives. The 
Working Committee therefore oe of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
1939 sent by the Congress President to the Viceroy, 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence and of the right of her people to frame their constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. They 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their eflorts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult suffrage, existing 
separate electorates being retained for such minorities as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 


The declarations made on behalf of the British Government being inadequate 
have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself from British policy and war effort, 
and as a first step in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of all Congress 
Governments in the Provinces. That policy of non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unless the British Government revises its policy and accepts the Congress 
contention. The Working Committee would, however, remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to achieve an honour- 
able settlement with the opponent. While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for a non- 
violent fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his effort for peace and always 
works for its attainment. ‘The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
explore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the British 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress. The Committee must 
however resist, by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to coerce 
the people of India alone pee which are not of their choice and everything that 
is against the dignity and freedom of India. 


The Working Committee appreciate and express pleasure at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this 
become necessary. But Civil Disobedience requires the same strict discipline as an 
army organised for armed conflict. The army is helpless unless it possesses its 
weapons of destruction and knows how to use them. So also an army of non- 
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violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the essentials 
of non-violence. The Working Committee desire to make it clear that the true test 
of preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Congressmen themselves spinning and 
premenos the cause of khadi to the exclusion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their 
uty to establish par mony between communities by personal acts of service to those 
éther than members of their own community, and individual Hindu Congressmen 
peenne occasion for fraternising with the Harijans as often as possible. 
ongress organisations and Congressmen should therefore preparate for future 
action by promoting this programme. ‘hey should explain to the people the message 
and policy of the Congress and the implications of the Constituent Assembly, 
which is the crux of the Congress programme for the luture, 


Congressmen in Govt. Committees and Dept. in Congress Provinces 
The following decision was taken :— 


In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
departments like the rural reconstruction and prohibition, it was decided that they 
were to continue to function if no effort was made to change their status and if 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 


Bengal Dispute 
The following resolution was passed :— 


The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Rengal Provincial Executive and obtained explanations regarding 
the same from the Exccutive of the Province. The Working Committee have also 
considered the resolutions passed by the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 30th Qctober, 1939. The 
Working Committce have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committce will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 


In particular the Working Committce record their decisions as follows :— 


1, (a) The Working Committee note that the Executive Council have not 
been following Sections 38 and 3 of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
Constitution requiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and that all money realised for the Bengal 
P. C. C. shall be deposited in the bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
shall be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer, and that the Secretary may keep with him upto Rs, 
100 as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn to this serious breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee are now informed by the Secretary of B. P, C, 
C. that an account has recently been opened with a bank. The Committee direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly complied with. ‘The Committee would take serious notice of any 
non-compliance. 


(b) The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. is required to submit without sare | to 
the A. I, C. C. Office copies of the Audit report made by the auditor a poine by 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee under Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 


(c) It is regretted that the accounts of the B. P. C. C. have not been inspect- 
ed or audited by any A. I. C. ©. under Article XX (d) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congeoss. They deputed Messsrs Dalal and Shah of Messrs 
Chotelal M. Shah and Co. the Auditors of the All-India Congress Committee to 
audit the accounts of the B. P. C. C. for the years 1937-1938 and for 1939 upto 
October 31 and to submit their report before the next meeting of the 
Working Committee. In case the auditors of the All India Congress Committee 
are unable to conduct the audit within time the President is authorised to appoint 
any other person or firm of auditors to conduct the audit and submit a report. 
The Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee are directed to pee 
all account books, vouchers and other necessary papers at the disposal of the 
auditors for the purposes of the audit and furnish such explanation as may 
required by the auditor. The auditor will conduct the audit of not only the general 
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funds of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee but of all other special fund 
or funds earmarked for particular purposes to be imbursed by the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee or its Executive Council or any of its Executive office bearers. In 
particular the auditor will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of contribu- 
tions by the members of Legislatures under Resolution No. 8 dated August 14-17, 
1937 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congress Party in the Provincial 
Legislature. The Leader of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other papers before the auditor for audit and to furnish explanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may be required by the auditor. 


(2) The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardha at its meeting held on September 8 to 15, 1939, calling upon the 
Leader of the Congress Legislative Party to transfer the fund crea from the 
contributions of the Congress members of the Legislature, which had been pub- 
lished in the Congress Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25, 1939 at page 4, the 
Executive Council at its meeting on October 30, 1939, passed a resolution requesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. C. C. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that the Executive Council passed this resolution 
although it was aware that the fund was held by the J.cader on behalf of the All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Committee dated August 14—17, 1937 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. I. C. C. within the Province. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still in possession of the Leader 
and has not yet been transferred to the B. P. C. C. as desired by the Executive 
Council or to Maulana A. K. Azad as decided by the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee request the Leader of the Party to transfer it without any 
further delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Working 
Committee referred to above. 


(3) The Working Committee aren roe of the resolution of the Executive 
Council relating to the Election Tribunal. It is ey in the opinion of the 
Committee to repeat the reasons which compelled it to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election Tribunal by the Executive Council null and void and _ which 
were fully stated by the President in his judgment dated July 17, 1939 published 
in Bulletin No. 4 dated September 7, 1939. It is equally unnecessary to restate the 
circumstances in which the Working Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on account of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Executive Council or its athe to suggest suitable persons and which are full 
stated in the resolution of the Working Committee dated September 8 to 15, 193 
and published at page 5 of the Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25. 1939. 

‘he Working Committee appointed persons whom it considers to be uncon- 
nected with any party and who by reason of their detached position are able to 
deal with disputes in an impartial manner, The Committee has no reason to agree 
with the view expressed by the Executive Council in the resolution referted to 
above. 


In view of the fact that definite rules had not been framed for the guidanee 
of the Election Tribunal some amount of overlapping of jurisdiction was inevitable. 
But the Committee note with regret that even in cases of such overlapping there 
was no justification for the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to issue orders and publish 
them in the Press countermanding the orders or decisions of the Tribunal. In 

articular the Working Committee wholly disapprove of the action of the Secretary 
in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal regarding 
certain disputes about Rajshahi district and directing the subordinate Committee 
through the Press to act in contravention of the orders of the Tribunal. It is all 
the more regrettable that the Secretary has not withdrawn his orders even after the 
decision of the Tribunal. The Working Committee declares that the orders of the 
Secretary have no validity and calls upon him to formally withdraw the same and 
publish the fact of such withdrawal in the Press. 

The Workene Com mittee note that rules have now been framed under which 
the Tribunal will work and these rules have been considered by the Committee 
after hearing ale Khitish Chandra Chakravarti, Advocate, who had been deputed by 
the President of the B. P. C. ©. with full authority to represent that Committee 
The rules are sanctioned as per separate note. 

Now that rules have been framed it is hoped that no conflict will arise between 
the B. P. ©. C. Executive and the Provincial Election Tribunal, The Working 
Committee direct that full co-operation be given by the Executive Council and its 
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office-bearers to the Election Tribunal in their work and their orders whether final 
or ad interim be carried out by all Congressmen and Congress Committees in 
Bengal including the Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
and all office-bearers of the Congress Committees. 


Disciplinary Action—Shris Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar (C. P. Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed :— 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence that has passed 
between the President and Sriyuts T. J. Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar, members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Central Provinces and Berar. In the opinion 
of the Committee there is no justification for non-compliance with the order of 
the above mentioned members and the Committee has no option but to take dis- 
ciplinary action against them. The Committee accordingly decide that the said Sriyuts 
Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar be debarred from becoming a primary member of 
the Congress for one ycar. They are further disqualified from holding any execu- 
tive office or membership of any clective body in the Congress organisation and 
from being members of legislative or municipal or local body on behalf of the 
Congress for a period of three years, 


Office-Bearers, Delhi P. C. C. 
Demonstration of July 9 


The following resolution was passed :— 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence and the explana- 
tion received from the Secretary of the Delhi Piovincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee consider the action of Lala Shankerlal, Piesident and Maulana Nooruddin 
Bihari, Vice President and Sardar Bahal Singh, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial 
Congress Committee in taking part in the meeting held on July 9, 1939, for 
demonstrating against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee as 
entirely wrong and unworthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congress organisa- 
tion and condemns the same. In view, however, of the time that has elapsed since 
the offence was cemmitted, the Committce consider it unnecessary to take any 
further action in the matter. 


Utkal P. C.C. 


Complaints having been reccived that the yearly accounts of the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee were not placed before the Committee, it was decided 
that the A. I. C. C. Auditor be sent to audit the accounts and report to the 
Working Committee. 


Annual Session Election Time Table 


The following time table for different clections in connection with the next 
session of the Conyress wass passed :— 

1. Congress Session—8rd Week of March, 1940. 

2. Announcement of President’s election—Pebruary 18, 1940. 
; 3. Meeting of Delegates to elect President and A. I, C. C, members—February 
5, 1940. 

’ "4, Provincial nominations upto—February 4, 1940. 
5’ Election of Delegates upto—Junuary £8, 19£0. 


A. I. C. C. Circulars, Allahabad 


The following circulars was issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committees on different dates :— 


I. Allahabad—27th. November 1939 


I am_ sending you herewith the resolution on the present political situation 
passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Allahabad. 

You will find that the operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
the constructive programme which alone can prepare the country for a movement 
of civil resistance, Success of the constructive programme is the measure of our 
Breparoaness for the fight for freedom which has got to be waged in accordance 
with the traditional policy of the Congress. You will find that the Working 
Committee have again laid stress on the necessity of Spine by congressmen 
and the effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi. 

The resolution rightly emphasises the great need at the present juncture of 
internal peace and will between the different communities and classes of our 
people. indu-Muslim Unity is the symbol of this larger and more comprehensive 
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unity. Experience has taught us that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service of one community to the members of the other community in neighbourly 
love. The responsibility of the major communities in this respect is great. 

Untonchability is a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 
justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those who 
are suffering from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to the world 
that ours is a moral struggle. 

The resolution also Jays stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assembly, 
not only for the purpose of framing our constitution by the most democratic device, 
that is, the will of the people of India, but as a powerful solvent of the vexed 
question of communal unity. Jn this connection I would invite the attention of 
your committee to an article in the latest issue of ‘Llarijan’ entitled, ‘The only way.” 


Our War aims, the constructive programme and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be popularised throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary preparation for the coming 
struggle. A soldier has got to be ever ready. But he can fight only when the 
word of command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women should 
keep the strictest vigilance over their words and actions lest they fire the fateful 
shot before the word is given by the gencralissimo. Every poet action instead of 
bringing the struggle nearer will only postpone it and those who are eager to join 
ue just fight should show the utmost restiaint and discipline during this period 
of waiting. 

You will please keep this office informed about that progress of the work en- 
trusted to Congressmen and Conyiess Committees by the resolution, You will let 
us have an idca of the machinery that you propose creating for this purpose. 


Viceroy’s Letter to President & Gandhi 


Following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H. H. 
the Viceroy Dated New Delhi—2nd. November 1939, 

You will remember that I agreed during our conversation yesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the position which I put to you and the other gentlemen 
who were present at the meeting, emphasising that 1 did so with a genuine desire 
to help, a desire fully shared by his Majesty’s Government. 

The proposition which I invited you and the other gentlemen present to 
consider as leaders of the Congress and Muslim League, was that, given the great 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, you should enter upon 
discussions between yourselves with a view to discovering whether you could reach 
a basis of ayreement between yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on which 
you could let me have proposals which would result in representatives of your two 
organisations immediately participating in the Central Government as members 
of my Executive Council. i brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not 
to be necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist 
in the provinces. What was required, as was remaiked in the course of the dis- 
cussion, was a degree of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as to make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put for- 
ward a scheme which could be considered for the centre, 


I added, in tae to any arrangement at the centre :—Firstly, that one would 
hope that it might be found practicable to include also one or possibly more re- 
presentatives of other important groups, and that was a question on which I 
should value your advice when we came to grapple with details. Secondly, that 
the arrangement which I invited you to consider for the centre would be an ad hoc 
arrangement for the period of war and would be quite distinct from much wider 
uestion of constitutional reform at the end of the war. And I mentioned that on 
the last point my declaration had set out the position of his Majesty’s Government. 
I attach a copy of extracts from that declaration, which I brought to the notice 
of the meeting yestesday. bbe f that the position of anyone aloes to my 
Executive Council as a member of a political party would be identical in payne 
and in obligations with that of the existing members of my Council. Fourthly, 
that the arrangement would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It would admittedly be inevitably a make-shift arrangement for the duration of 
the campaign. 
I brought out that what was required now, if we could get a workable scheme 
together, was to put it into operation with as little delay as possible, pending the 
more general review of the whole constitutional position, which his Majesty’s 
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Government have expressed their readiness to undertake after the conclusion of 
the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the position clear. Let me in conclusion repeat that 
as I said yesterday, I am at any time at your disposal or that of the other 
gentleman who attended our mecting, whether jointly or singly, to give any 
assistance in my poet in reaching conclusions on these most important matters. 
I feel certain, as I said yesterday, that the suggestion 1 have put to you, reflecting 
as they do a very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of his Majesty’s 
Government to reach a complete understanding, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extracts from Viceroy’s Declaration: His Excellency the Viceroy attached the 
followtng to hts letter to the leaders :— 


I stated in the declaration of October 18, 1939: His Majesty’s Government 
recognise that when the time comes to resume consideiation of the plan for the 
future federal Government of India and of the plan destined to give effect to the 
assurances piven in Pailiament by the late Secretary of State, it will be necessary to 
reconsider, in the light of the then circumstances, to what extent the details of the 
pan embodied in the Act of 1935 1emain appropriate ; and 1 am authorised now by 

is Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter inco consultation with the 1:eprescntatives of the several communi- 
ties, parties and interests in India and with the Indian Princes, with a view to secu- 
ring their aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as may seem desirable. 


I added : I have, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxicty of Llis Majesty’s Government is, as is stated in the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General, to further the yaitnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the empiie, to the end that India may attain her due 
place among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act 
of 1935 was designed as an essential stage in that yrocess. But I have made clear 
in what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end ot the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light 
of Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at 
all times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agieement, by any 
means in their power, in the hope of contiibuting to ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 


I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the minorities for an assurance 
that full weight would be given to their views and inteiests, It is unthinkable 
that we should now proceed to plan afiesh or modify in any 1espect any important 

art of India’s future constitution without again taking counsel with those who have, 
in the recent past, been closely associated in a like task with His Majesty’s 
Government and with Parliament. 


President’s Reply to Viceroy—Srd. Nov. 1939 


I thank you for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying in a concrete form the 
proposition which you placed before us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
and I have piven our earnest consideration to it. We have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Jinnah but we find ourselves unable to vary the answer we 
gave you during the interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 

andhiji and I missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about the claiification of the war aims without which it is 
impossible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal. ‘he present crisis 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of the British 
Government in declaring India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. This crisis is entirely political and is not related to the communal 
issue in India. It raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British 
Government and the position of India in relation to them. 


The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy statement 
on September 14 in which they invited the British Goveanment to declare their war 
aims and, in particular, how these aims were going to apply to India and to be 
pet effect to in the present. It was further stated that the Indian people must 

ave the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and should guide their own 
policy. On October 10 the A.I, C. C. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
atated that in the declaration to be made by the British Government India must 
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be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to this 
status at present to the largest possible extent. ‘The committeo further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of all minorities. Subscquent to this the policy of the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
you have been good enough to send me. ‘his statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 


As # consequence of this they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon the provincial Government in 
provinces where the Congress is in a majority to tender thcir resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the British policy met with the 
disapproval of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Parliament 
had not made any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
ment and as you have rightly pointed out that that policy is still governed by the 
extracts from it that you have kindly sent us, 

I am afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or consider any 
step to further co-operation unless the pene of the British Government is made 
clear in a declaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. It has pained us to 
find the communal questions being dragyed in this connection. It has clouded the 
main issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it is our 
earnest desire to settle all points of communal controversy by agreement and we 
propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that this 
question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom 
as suggested above. 


Such a declaration applies to the whole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent Assembly which will fiame India’s constitution 
will be formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard 
to communal representation. e are all agieed that there must be full protection of 
minority rights and interests and this protection should be by agreement between 
the parties concerned, The British Government in taking and sharing the burden 
has, in our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more difficult than it 
should have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the British 
Government when the Congress declares that it contemplates no constitution which 
does not carry with it protection of real minorities to their satisfaction. It seems to 
us that a clear declaration of the kind suggested is an essential preliminary to any 
further consideration of the matter. I should likc to add that the recent developments 
in the European war have made it all the more necessary for a clear enunciation of 
war aims. If a satisfactory declaration is made a discussion of the proposal made 
by your Excellency will be appropriate and useful and _ we shall g oe discuss it 
with you. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that Gandhiji is in full agreement 
with this letter. We propose to leave tomorrow evening for Wardha unless your 
Excellency desires otherwise. 


Mr. Jinnah's letter to Viceroy—i1i Nov. 39 


With reference to the joint interview which Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
president of the Congress, and myself had with you on Nov. 1, and in reply to 
four letter dated Nov. 2, I beg to inform you that I understood that the Congress 
eaders and or bea were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
from your Excellency’s letter, ‘the proposition which I invited you and the other 
gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
was that, piven great importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
you should enter upon discussions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
consequent on which you could let me have proposals which would result in 
representatives of your two organisations immediately participating in the central 
Executive Council. I brought out, too, that in my jody ment it ought not to be 
necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist in the 
provinces. What was required, as was remarked in the course of the discussion, 
was a degree of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as would make it 

sible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put 
orward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

I understand that we were to consider your proposals without prejudice to 
the resolution of the Muslim League of October 22, stating that the declaration 
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of your Excellency on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, was not satisfactory 
and required further clarification and assurances, and also without prejudice to 
the demand of the Congress for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution of 
the A. I. C. C. on October 10, 1939. 

In consequence, I met the leaders of the Congress. I was informed by them 
finally that they had come to the conclusion that they could not discuss any 
auenHon with regard to matters referred to in your letter of Nov. 2, relating to 
the provincial field or to the centre, until the British Covernment had complied 
with their demand as embodied in the resolution of the A. 1. C. C. Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 


Viceroy’s Broadcast Declaration 


The Viceroy broadcast the following statement before releasing the foregoing 
correspondence : 

t is with profound regret that I have to announce that the conversations 
which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between the representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League have so far not achieved what I had hoped. The. 
countiy is entitled to know, in a matter of such moment and at a time of such 
gravity, what was the nature of the proposition which I invited my friends in 
those two organisations to consider. J shall tomorrow publish correspondence 
which will make the position perfectly clear. Let me only say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to biing tovether the lIcaders of the great parties 
and to endeavour to secure, a8 a Jesuit of personal contact between them, and 
with what personal assistance I could myself give, that measure of agicement in 
the provinces which, in their view, would enable them to put forward proposals 
for a constructive advance at the centie for the period of the war, such as would 
be represented by some expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and 
by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 


My declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative group. It offered an 
arrangement relatively so limited as that group only because of marked divergences 
of view between the great communities, divergenccs the existence of which held 
out no hope of harmonious wo1king at the centre on the basis of joint membership 
of my Executive Council at a time when baimonious working was of first 
importance. Neverthcless, I am persuaded that that group holds out great 
alee for the future—possibilities, I feel sure, greater than are commonly 
realized, 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to me, after so much 
endeavour on the part of his Majesty’s Government on the part of those leaders 
with whom I have conferred and of their friends, as well as on my own part, 
that we have no more to show and that in s0 many provinces we should be left 
with no choice but to use the emergency piovisions inserted for that purpose in 
the Government of India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong fecling in regard to 
their use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters upon the ane gateway at Fatehpur Sikri. That quotation 
says, ‘Life is a bridge—a bridge that you shall pass over, You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disappointment as final, 
or to abandon the efforts I am making to bring about a friendly adjustment of 
the differences in this country to the end that we can continue to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and difficulties such as 
those which now threaten to retard—even reverse—the course of constitutional 
development in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not dis:ppear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
recognize their existence. They will be resolved only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and with a fiim resolve to succeed. 


I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great political organisations—their 
members and their leaders—in the efforts I propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties are great. How great they are has been most clearly revealed 
cee events of the last six weeks. But the attempt to reconcile them is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or I succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at the heart of all of 

ose who care for India and for her future, 
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The resolution on War-Crisis in Provincial Assemblies 


The following resolution was moved by Premiers in the Provincial Assemblies 
of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U. P., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Province : 

“The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of 
the vee of India and have further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 

assed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of the 
-rovincial Governments. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order to secure the co- 
operation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy with effective 
safe-guards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and her 
policy be guided by her people; and that India should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution and further that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it is possible in the immediate present to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present governance of India. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by his Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regaid to India, and in view of this failure of the 
British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly is of opinion that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British policy.” 


The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to time since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe and the crisis arising therefrom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Muslim League party was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as follows :-— 


“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that they should when 
considering the question of India’s constitution either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of Government undcr the present constitution has failed, being utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and, therefoie, apart from 
the Government of India Act of 1935, the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly 1eviewed and revised de novo and that the 
British Government should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise 
without the approval and consent of the All India Muslim League, which alone 
represents, and can speak, on bel alf of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without 
the consent of all important minorities and interests.” 


The resolution as ecard moved, was passed by Jarge majorities in the seven 
provinces. In U. P. and C. P. Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress party. 


Gandhi’s Article—1. The Next Step 


The following article by Gandhiji appeared in the ‘Harijan’ Dated 30th. 
October 19389 :— 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do today in 
connection with the present impasse with the British Government, The resignation 
of Congress ministries was a re But the next step is by no means clear. 
Congressmen seem to be expecting a ig. move. Some correspondents tell me, if I 
only give the call, there will be an Jndia-wide response such as has never been 
ma a before: And they assure me that the people will remain non-violent. Beyond 
their assurance I have no other proof in support of their statement. I have proof 
in my own possession to the contrary. These columns have contained some of that 
proof. I cannot identify myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe in non-violence with all its implieations and will follow 
implicitly the instructions issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of nonviolence in Congress ranks 
is the tremendous fact that the Muslim J.eague look upon the Congress as the 
enemy of the Muslims. This makes it well-nigh impossible for the Congress to 
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Organise successful non-violent revolution through civil disobedience. It will 
certainly mean Hindu-Muslim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the 
reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent with national self-respect. 
The offensive will have to be taken by the British Government. In a situation s0 
delicate and unexampled no individual Congressman or even Congress Committee 
can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. The Working Committee 
should alone have the right to declare and regulate civil disobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my limitations appal 
me. My physical condition makes it impossible for me to move about as I used to 
before. I am therefore cut off from all outward contact with the masses. Even the 
present Congress workers I do not know personally. TI never meet them. My 
correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible, Therefore, unless Congress- 
men almost instinctively perceive the duty and the nevessity of the preliminary 
inaction I am prescribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
harmful. It will create confusion. 


I hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own action the British 
Government have made it impossible for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
the prosecution of the war, the Congress must not embarass them in its prosecution. 
I do not desire anarchy 1n the coUniEy Independence will never come through it. 
I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The peoples of Europe have been helplessly drawn into the war. But they will soon 
be awakened fiom their torpor. This war will not be a war to the finish unless 
the whole of modein civilisation is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
TI do, I am in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My prescription to Cong- 
ressmen, for the time being, is to consolidate the organisation by purging it of all 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constructive programme of communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is impossible 
without the first two. If India’s villages are to live and prosper, the charkha must 
become universal. Rural civilisation is impossible without the charkha and all it 
implies, i.e, revival of villaye crafts. Thus the charkha is the Fe par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the whole of the time of all Congressmen. If 
it makes no appeal to them, either they have no non-violence in them or I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the charkha is a weakness in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India should know my credentials 
on the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 


2. The Only Way 


The following article of Gandhtjt appeared tn the “Harijan”, Dated the 
19th. November 1989 :— 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other things, the 
implications of a Constituent Assembly. When he first introduced it in the Cong- 
ress resolutions, I reconciled ge hate to it because of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But I was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to see in it a remedy, which 
Jawaharlal may not, for our communal and other distempers, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured I become of it. 
It will be the surest index to the popular feeling. It will bring out the best and 
the worst in us. Illiteracy does not worry me. I would plump for unadulterated 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. e., I would put them all on the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to. I would 
give separate vote to the Muslims; but, without giving separate vote, I would, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, 1f required, to every ieal minority according to 
its numerical strength, 


Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we are unable to say with 
mathematical precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admitted] 
the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, it is open to political an 
semi-political organisations to question, as they do question, its overwhelmingly 
representative character. The Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest organisation 
representing Muslims, but several Muslim bodies—by no means all insignificant— 
deny its claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doing full justice to rival claims. ithout it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, be will make a hash of it. I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conccive a people governing them- 
selves rightly through a government imposed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 
companion. A diseased person has a prospect of getting well by personal effort. He 
eannot borrow health from others. 

The risks of the experiment are admitted. There is likely to be impersonation. 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being—as I hope it will—as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
wit of the best men of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Therefore the success of the experiment 
at the present stave of India’s history depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganised rebellion. For I know that India has become impatient. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 
disobedience on a mass scale. If, therefore, I cannot persuade the Congress to 
await the time when non-violent action is possible, I have no desire to live to see 
n dog-fight between the two communitics. J know for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress and there is no communal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out- 
break of violence resulting for the time being in anarchy and red ruin. I hold 
that it is the duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe, 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given my own opinion 
on it, but I am not tied down to the details. When I was nearly through with 
this article, I got the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi: “Considerable 
misapprehensions among minorities (ahout) Constituent Assembly. Strongly urge 
clarification details, franchise, composition, methods arriving decision.” I think I 
have said sufficient in the foreyoing to answer Syed Saheb’s question. By minorities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim League. 
once the proposition that all communities desire a charter of independence 
framed by a Constituent aera an and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
else, is accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy. Any other meth 
must lead to an imposed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustained by the ae of those who 
will not accept the fully democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 


The principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government. If they can 
summon a Round Table Conference as they propose to do after the War, they can 
surely summon a Constituent Assembly subject to safe-guards to the satisfaction 
of minorities. The expression ‘satisfaction of minorities’ may be regarded as vague. 
It can be defined beforehand by agreement. ore queens thus resolves itself into 
whether the British Government desire to part with power and open a new chapter 
in their own history. I have already shown that the question of the Princes is a 
red herring across the path, European interests are absolutely safe so long as they 
are not in conflict with ‘the interests of India’. I think this expression finds place 
in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be found that the 
way to democratic Swaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly call it 
by whatever name you like. All resources must, therefore, be exhausted to reach 
the Constituent oaeeel before direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached 
when direct action may become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly. 


The stage is not yet. 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha—18th. to 22nd. December, 1939 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from December 
18 to 22, 1939, Sri Rajendra Prasad presided. The members present were Shree 
Sarojini Naidu, Maulana Abu) Kalam Azad, Sris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Sankar Rao 
Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishna Mehtab and 
J. B. Kripalani. Sri C. Rajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Gandhiji 
attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 


Political Situation 


The Working Committee took stock of the political situation and passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. His reference to the communal question merel 
clouds the issue and takes the public mind off the central fact that the Britieh 
oo have failed to define their war aims especially with regard to India’s 

reedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the different parties are to look to a third party, 
through whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even though it may 
be at the expense of the nation. The rule of a foreign power over a people involves 
a division among the elements composing it. The Congress has never concealed 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national character has consistently tried, not always 
without success, to bring about unity. But the Wo1king Committee are convinced 
that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have happened since that last mecting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. The Working Committee arc aware that the independence of India 
cannot be maintained, if there are warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are theicfore entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the 
communal question reluctance to part with powcr. The Constituent Assembly as 
proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
questions, The proposal contemplates fullest representation of all communities 
with separate clectorates where necessary. It has already becn made clear on be- 
half of the Congress that mino1ity .1ights will be piotected to the satisfaction of 
the minorities concerned, difference, if any, referred to an impartial tribunal. 


Congressmen must have by now realised that independence is not to be won 
without very hard woik. Since the Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final 
sanction behind it is Civil Resistance, which is but a part of Satyagraha. Satyapraha 
means good-will towards all, especially towards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Congressmen to promote and scek good-will. Success of the 
programme of Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic independence is indispensable. The Working Committee, therefore, hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous prosecution of the constructive 
programme, prove themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 


Independence Day 


Following resolution was passed :— 

In view of the present political crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the country for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the near future b 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it was felt that the 
Independence Pledge for this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot. The following resolution was therefore passed : 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and with due 
solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 this day has 
been regularly observed all over the country and it has become a landmark in our 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being continued 
in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day has a special significance to 
it. This celebration must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that stru pie and a pledge to disciplined action. 

The Working Committee, therefore, c upon all Congress Committees 
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and individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below 
in ublic meetings called for the purpose. Where owing to illness 
or other physical disability, or to being in an out of way place, individual Con- 
gressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in 
their homes, individually or in Bronne The Working Committee advise organisa- 
tions and individuals to notify their Provincial Congress Committees of the 
meetings held as well as the individual‘or group pledges taken. The Committee 
hope that none who does not believe in the contents of the pledge will take it 
merely for the sake of form. Those Congressmen who do not believe in the 

rescribed pledge should notify their disapproval, stating reasons therefor to the 

rovincial Congress Committee, viving their names and addresses. This informa- 
tion is required not for the purpose of any disciplinary action but for the purpose 
of ascertaining the strength of disapproval of anything contained in the pledge, 
The Working Committee have no desire to impose the pledge on unwilling Congress 
men. In a non-violent organisation compulsion can have little place. The launch- 
ing of taal ee requires the disciplined fulfilment of the essential condi- 
tions thereof. 


PLEDGE 


“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We_ believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppress them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. ‘The British Government 
in India has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and sclf-reliance and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these mcthods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
oe carry out non-violently the strugple for freedom till Purna Swaraj is 
attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in gencral and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek 
every opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of 
caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in every way the intcrests of those who are 
considered to bo backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. e know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Mindus have to forget these distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

“Charkha and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses, We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as_ possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Jongress, whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India.” 


Bengal P. C. C. affairs 


The situation created by the attitude of the Bengal P. OC. C. in regard to the 
resolutions of the Working Committee, instructions issued by the President, the 
spirit of non-cooperation shown by it towards the Election Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. The Committee was constrained 
reluctantly to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Committee regret that they have once again to review the 
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working of the Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to take action thereon. During the last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with regret the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the peniel P. C, C. and ita Executive Council, The Working 
Committee disapproved of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
and their general attitude as regards the Election ‘Tribunal and in particular directed 
the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to withdraw his instructions to the District of 
Rajshahi countermanding the orders of the Tribunal and to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee expressed the hope that there would be no further 
conflict between the Tribunal appointed by the Working Committee and the 
Executive of the B. P. C. C. and that full co-operation would be given to the 
Tribunal. The Working Committee regret that this hope has not been realised and 
as a result of complete lack of co-operation, the members of the Tribunal have 
tendered their resignations. The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. has failed to carry 
out the specific direction given to him by the Working Committee and neither the 
President of the B. P. C. C. nor the Esecutive Council have taken any action 
in that regard. The Working Committee fecl that this state of things is deplorable 
and that they would, in the circumstances, be justified in taking action under 
Article XIII, Cl, C(:#) of the Constitution to make arrangements for carrying on 
the work of the Congress, in the province. In view, however, of the fact that 
fresh elections will be held soon, the Committee do not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme step but they consider it absolutely essential to take steps 
to ensure that the elections be held in a fair and impartial manner. The Working 
Committee resolve theiefore that an ad hoc committee consisting of the following 
persons with Maulana Abulkalam Azad as Chairman be formed to make arrange- 
ments for and conduct elections of delezatcs to the next Congress and all other 
elections to the Primary, Sub-divisional, and JDistrict Congress Committees 
according to the B. P. C. C. Rules, The ad hoc committee shall also have authority 
to delimit and form constituencies and to exercise all other powers exerciseable 
by the B. P.C.C. or its Executive Council or any of its office-bearers in regard 
to these elections. The B, P. C. C. and its Executive Council and _ office-bearers 
as also all subordinate committees and their office-bearers in the Province shall 
deal with and give all co-operation to the ad hoc committee and carry out all 
instructions by that committee in regard to the elections aforementioned. The ad 
hoc committee shall function until the new B. P. C. C. is duly formed and its 
office-bearers take charge of the woik of the Province. 


The Working Committee request the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations and to function in terms of the Constitution and the 
rules framed, All pending complaints. relating to elections as well as any disputes 
arising out of the elections to be held hereafter under the direction and authority 
of the ad hoc committee shall be disposed of by the Election Tribunal. 

Complaints have been received that the funds of the B. P. C. C. were not 
kept in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by the rules of the B. P, C. C, 
The Working Committee appointed Messrs. 8. R. Batliboi & Co., Incorpora 
Accountants, Calcutta, as auditors, who have gone into the accounts and sent in 
their report. Serious irregularities including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted are disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
separate resolution. 


Members of the Ad Hoc Committee 


1. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad—Chairman. 2. Dr. B. C, Roy. 8. Dr. P. C, 
Ghosh, 4. Sit. J. ©. aos 5, Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee. 6, Sjt. Kiron 
Sanker Roy. 7. Sjt. Annada Prosad Choudhuri, and 8. $j. Benoyendranath Palit. 


A.1.C. C. Fund in Bengal 


The following resolution was passed : 

Read the letter of Sri Sarat Chandra Bose, the leader of Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The Workin 
Committee see no reason to alter its previous decision. The Committee note wi 
satisfaction that the balance of the fund has been handed over to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad as directed but regret that Sri Sarat Chandra Bose declined to place 
the account books for audit by the auditors. 

The Working Committee note with regret that many of the Congress members 
of the Bengal Legislature have not paid their quota to the fund and a large amount 
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remains unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover the arrears 
and to take the co-operation of Maualna Abul Kalam Azad in this matter, if 
necessary, and to report to the next meeting of the Working Committee, 


Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congress Committee Accounts 


The Working Committee have considered the audit report submitted by Messrs 

§. R. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 

eae an. terms of the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 
to Zu, : 

For the period April 1, 1937 to March 31, 1938, beyond a set of accounts pre- 
pared by Messrs. P. K. Ghosh & Co., Incorporated Accountants, the anditors were 
not Upp with any books, papers or vouchers for the period. The Secretary of 
the B. P, C. C. reported to the auditors that when he assumed office on April 10 
1938 he was not handed over charge of the books by the then Treasurer an 
Secretary, and no attempts have been made to search for or trace those books of 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, papers and vouchers for the period lst 
April, 1948 to 9th April, 1938 have not been produced and are said to be missing. 
Accounts from 10th April, 19388 to 3lst March, 1939 and papers produced are 
neo ee. 

he cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written upto the 31st October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Rs. 
17,718/8/1 and the balance as drawn was signed by the Secretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book tor the months of November and December upto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Cash Book produced for the period. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the office of the auditors on the 13th December and stated 
that two items of cash receipt aggregating to Rs. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from the Cash Book and the omission was due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 


According to the accounte as produced by them there was a closing cash 
balance of Rs. 18,598/8/1, no part of which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P. C. C. or produced in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows :— 

I hereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. C.O, Fund as at the 
close of business on 31st October, 1939 was Rs. 18,598/8/1 (Rupees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetyeight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my Custer as on that date.” 

The B, P. C. C. had no bank account upto 31st October, 1939, crossed cheques 
which were received had to be cashed through some persons having a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. C. C. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. C. C. with the Pioneer Bank Lid. The 
Account appears to have been opened so late as the 21st November, 1939, with an 
initial deposit of Rs, 560. But a cheque for that amount appears to have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as Jate as 9th December, 1939. The final 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Rs. 12,389/9/-. 


The following paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was held :— 

“We asked the Office Secretary to ary the fact that on 31st October, 1939, 
the balance as per Cash Book was Ra. 18,598/8/1 and yet the Bank Account started 
21 days later with a balance of Rs, 560. e wanted 1o know what happened to 
the large cash balances on 31st October, 1939. We were informed by the Office 
Secretary that the cash balance was with the Secretary and that it was in his own 

rsonal bank account and was being gradually credited to the B. P. C, C. account 
irom time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank on December 
13, 1939, after meeting expenditure was Rs. 12,368-9. We understand that this bank 
balance includes Rs, 4,163-0-6 from the A. I. C, C. surplus.” 


It appears from the above facts that the Secretary of the B. P. O. C. failed 
to put its funds in a bank as he was bound todo. From the certificate it is quite 
clear that the pert neg was not in a position to produce the whole or any _ part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day. From 
the manner in which the account was sought to be opened on November 2], 1939, 
it is clear that the monies were not easily forthcoming from where the same were 
held. The final balance in the bank includes Rs. 4,163-0-6 surplus from the A. I, 
©, C. meeting held at Calcutta. It is clear that a sum amounting to Re. 10,371-3-7 
was not produced nor banked by the Secretary upto December, 13, 1939 on which 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and ie ae to have been ready for production and being banked. Besides this, the 
state of affairs as disclosed by the audit shows that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept. 

The Workin Comiiities consider this state of things to be extremely un- 
satisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Congress 
organisation in the Province. The Provincial Executive cannot be considered to 
have discharged their duty properly and functioned in terms of the Constitution 
of the B. P. C.C. which specifically requires that all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for inspection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balanee which at the lowest computation comes 
to over ten thousand rupees should remain unbanked or unproduced or otherwise 
unaccounted for even at the time of the special audit. 

The Working Committee direct that the admitted cash balance should be 
handed over to the Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Gupta, and be deposited by him in a 
bank without the least further delay. The Treasurer is requested to treat the reali- 
sation and deposit of that fund as his pezsonal responsibility and report to the 
idea ae a ae Provincial Congress Committee and to the General Secretary of 
the A. I. C. CG. 

In order that the state of affairs disclosed by the audit report may be rectified 
the Secretary and the ‘Treasuier should take immediate steps to keep proper 
accounts and sce that monies are disbursed in stiict accoidance with the rules of 
the B. P. C. C. andthe practice obtaining in all public oiganisations; in  parti- 
cular they should see that no cash remains with any individual beyond the amount 
permitted under the rules for petty expenses and that no monies ate paid out ex- 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 


The A. I. C. C. Circulars 


The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committee :—I—Allahabad—14th. December 1989 
We have again to remind you that you have to send to our office a report of 
our activities in the current year commencing from the Thipuri session of the 
Jongress. It is quite possible that such a report may take some time to be ready. 
In the meantime we shall be obliged if you can immediately furnish us with 
information on the following points :— 


(1)—Number of Congress Committces—District, Tehsil, Mandal, Sub-Division 
aud primary Committees functioning in the province. 

or e total number of office bearers. 

3)—The amount of money received from (a) membership fees, (+) other 
sources. 

(4)—The amount of money spent by each organisation during the year and the 
main heads under which expenditure was incurred. 

(5)—What arrangements, if any, have been made for the internal audit of the 
Committec. 

(6)—The number of districts in your province and their populations. 
?)—The number, name and population of the states attached to your province. 
The number of meetings of the Congress Committees. 

_ (9)—The number of public meetings and demonstrations organised by the 

different Committees under instructions from the P. C. C. 

(10)—Any constructive work done under the auspices of the Congress 
Committees. 

As much information under the different heads as is available should be 
supplied. Where exact figures are not available approximate figures may be given. 
The approximation should however not be based upon guess work, 


II—Wardha—2srd. December 1939 


_ 1 am sending you herewith two resolutions passed by the Working Committee 
at its last meeting at Wardha. The resolution on the Political Situation reiterates our 
demand and points out that the communal question in this connection is irrelevant 
and the raisin of it by the British Government is merely to cloud the issue. We 
are therefore “entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the communal 
question reluctance to part with power.” Naturally then we must complete our 
preparations for the final sanction behind our just demand. which is Civil Resis- 
tance. In this connexion, the resolution directs all Congressmen to promote and 
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seek goodwill between the different communities inhabiting India, carry out the 
constructive programme with special attention to Charkha and Khadi which are 
the accepted symbols of ‘Non-violence, harmony and economic independence.’ 

The second resolution deals with the observance of Independence Day. We 
have been observing this day since 1930. This time the observance has a special 
significance attached to it due to the political crisis through which the country is 
passing. Therefore, before we take the pledge, we are required to take stock of our 
efforts in the past. Without this stock taking the pledge is likely to become a 
mere form. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self. He has to 
analyse his past activities and find out whether he has made himself a fit instru- 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service has not 
been tinged with self-interest and personal ambitions. He has to find out whether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the minorities; whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive programme. Only after we have 
taken stock of the past can we take the Independence Vledge in the proper spirit 
of service and humility. In that spirit the Working Committee would like all 
Congressmen to take the pledge this time on the appointed day. 


The Working Committee would also like to gauge the strength of our army. 
It must necessarily consist of soldicis that not only believe in the goal of indepen- 
dence but also in the means that the High Command propose to employ. Soldiers 
in an army must all employ for the time being the weapons prescribed by the 
Command or else the army would be working at cross purposes and would be 
ineffective. The Working Committee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
strength of their soldiers. 
ou will therefore please have the pledge translated in the language of your 
province and distribute it broadcast. You will send to this office as previously 
requested reports of the progress of your activities, 


lli—Allahabad—29th. December 1939 


I forwarded to you from Wardha two resolutions passed by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee dealing with the Political Situation and the Independence 
Day. These two resolutions must be read together. They state the Congress 
position with reference to the British Government and the Communal question 
raised by it. They also lay down for Congressmen and Congress Committees the 

rogramme that is to be followed in the immediate future to prepare the country 
or the struggle ahead. It is needless to remind you that non-cooperation between 
the Congress and the British Government has already commenced. It began with 
the resignation of Congress ministries. This resignation is the first step towards 
preparation for Civil Resistance. The rest of the programme is laid down in the 
two resolutions already referred to. It is essential that this programme be worked 
out as speedily as possible. — 

For the successful working of the programme I would suggest the establishment 
in the Provincial offices of departments dealing with separate items. Each depart- 
ment may be placed in charge of an officer or a small Committee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The following Departments may be formed with advantage : 


(1) PubpLiciry DEPARTMENT 


The department should periodically dale i pamphlets and leaflets explaining 
the present political situation with special reference to the various resolutions 

assed by the oe Committee and the A. I. C. C. since the outbreak of war 
fn Europe. The demand for the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and 
explained vi acon with reference to the minority problem. Extensive tours of 
local leaders must be organised. All India leaders must be invited to go round 
the province. The head office will give all possible help in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this purpose. 


(2) Mrnoriry DEPARTMENT 


It must explain through the publicity department the effors made by the 
Congress towards the solution of the minority problem with special reference to 
Muslims. How efforts in the past have failed in spite of the Congress will to 
agree: the part played by the communal decisions of the British Government 
introducing separate electorates with its permanent communal majorities and 
minorities. Now that agreement by means of pacts and conferences is despaired 
of we propose to solve the question by means of the Constituent Assembly. 
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It may be necessary to have this department under a small Committee. The 
Committee must consist of representatives from the principal minorities, Muslims, 
Christians and where necessary Sikhs, Parsecs, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clearly brought out that Congressmen seek to_brin 
about better relations with minorities by personal contacts and goodwill an 
neighbourly service. 

(3) HariyaN DePARTMENT 

If there is any one group of people whom we have kept down through the 
centuries and upon whom we have heaped injustice and indignity it is our Harijan 
brothers. Whatever is done towards ameliorating their condition is but a parttal 
reparation of a great and grievous wrong. Their social, economic and _ political 
needs must be looked after. Efforts must be made to see that a fair number of 
them as also of members of the minorities are elected in local bodies and to 
offices and Committees in the Congress organisation. 


(4) CHARKHA DEPARTMENT 


For this department too a smal] Committee will facilitate work. The committee 
must have among its members the agents and Secretaries or heads of Provincial 
branches of the Charkha Sangh. The work of the Committee will be to provide 
facilities to intending spinners, making available at reasonable cost, and funds 
permitting without cost to the poor villager, all instruments required for the different 

rocesses of carding, making slivers and spinning. The Committee must also 
acilitate the supply of cotton where neccessary. It must make provision for 
instruction. Facilities must be provided for the collection of yarn produced, 
selling it or turning it into cloth. With the co-operation of the local branch of 
the Spinners’ Association it must also work for the popularisation of Khadi and 
the disposal of the old and the new stocks. For all this it will be necessary that 
the Committce should have some funds. A grant from the P. C. C. funds will 
not be enough for this work. The Committee must therefore take upon itself 
the task of collecting funds for the purpose. 

Other departments or Committces that may be ata for our preparation 
may he added. The Head Office will be happy to afford all assistance in the 
carrying out of the programme. Coopcration of the Congress Lezislative party and 
its leaders must also be obtaincd for all this work. In the districts too guitable 
machinery must be created to carry on the work. 

The Central Office must be kept informed about the machinery created for 
carrying out of the programme of preparation. We must also get monthly if not 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 


1V—Allahabad—30th. Decembcr 1939 


The last meeting of the Working Committce was approached by the U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee with a request to drop the delegate’s elections this 
year in view of the preparations that were already on in the country for the 
coming struggle. For various reasons the Committee did not find it pons to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least possible time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will be diverted to this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
appeared on the horizon all differences political and personal were forgotten and 

ngressmen and women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not be disturbed by the coming elections. 
To ensure a calm atmosphere efforts should be made to secure as far as _ possible 
unanimous elections by common agreement. Whenever and wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided Congress offices and those in charge of the elections 
will be greatly helping the national preparations for the coming fight, if they 
scrupulously avoid taking sides. We may also not forget that it is the duty of 
every Congressman to see that members of the minority communities and our 
en brothers are allowed facilities to be returned in sufficient numbers in the 
elections. 

Usually at the time of elections this Office receives many complaints about 
irregularities and injustices. At this juncture we would request all parties, groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes are amicably settled locally. The presence 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this office unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. ; 

very effort must be to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwill and 
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enthusiasm that pervades the country at this juncture, is disturbed as little as 
eats and most of our attention is directed to the preparations which I hope 

ave already begun in your province. We may not allow petty personal jealousies 
and rivalries to stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 


What it Means 
The following article by Gandhiji appeared tn the December issue of the ‘Harijan.’ 


Those who believe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
through non-violence, will surely believe that non-violence on amass scale can 
only be observed by the masses being usefully and knowingly occupied for the sake 
of the country. hat is that one thing which all can do easily without any capital 
worth the name and which in_ itself 1s calculated to soothe the nervous system ? 
The answer will unequivocally be hand-spinning and its anterior processes. And it 
is indigenous to the soil. Millions can easily learn it, and its output is always 
current coin. If there were no mills, yarn would be as much valued as, say ghee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of staples. If the people have the 
will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 


In the States of Europe where war is a recognised institution, adult males 
are conscripted for military service for a given number of years. Ina country 
that wants to defend itself and regulate its life without war preparation, people 
have to be conscripted for productive national service. If a country’s vital require- 
ments are produced through a centralised industry, it will find it necessary to 

nard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures. A country whose culture is 

ased on non-violence will find it necessary to have cvery home as much eself- 
contained as possible. Indian socicty was at one time unknowingly constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.c., the village, was undisturbed by the perio- 
dical visitations from barbarous hordes. Mayne has shown that India’s villages 
were a congeries of republics. In them there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is accepted by the Congressmen I hold it to be impossible 
to establish non-violence that will ke proof against temptation and that will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may be against it. Without such non-violence 
the country cannot put up a fight in which there is no going back and there is no 
defeat. The Congress will never prove its non-violent intention before Britishers and 
the world. The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of the rulers, as 
of all those who fear, distrust or despise the great institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is responsible for our failure to reach communal 
unity, The fact is that Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non- 
violence in their dealings even among themselves, And I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that the deficiency of our non-violence can be measured a the deficiency in 
our khadi programme. Our belief in cither has been half-hearted. I plead for full- 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India’s freedom. 


With this background, let Congressmen carefully study the table (printed 
elsewhere in this issue) eas to for me by Shri Krishnodas Gandhi who is among 
the few khadi experts who have made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
The figures are an interesting study for khadi-lovers, They will vary for inferior 
grades of cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those who do 
not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table should look at count 14 
only. They will see that a self-spinner’s khadi will cost him a little less than 3 
as. per sq. yard. I have contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning 7 day by 
every Congressman. Even a novice should easily spin 100 yards in 3O minutes. 
Many spin 200 yards with ease during that time. Supposing the self-spinner needs 
20 yards per yeal, he will need to spin at the most for one hour per day. Thus 
one-fifth of the whole population would need to spin at the most for five hours per 
day for enough yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards per head. 
The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. With a efficiency the 
working hours can be considerably reduced. I hold that such distributed production 
of khadi requires minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co- 
operation on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given the required 
will, the proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway I expect every Congressman to 
put up his best effort to spin intelligently as much as he can and organise khadi 
sales among his neighbours ; and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
his due share in the preparation of the country for Independence. 


The General Secretary’s Report 


From March 1939 to February 1940 


The following is the text of the Report of the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress from March 1939 to February 1940 :— 


The Tripuri Session of the Congress met under special circumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Gandhi was fasting in Rajkot, The controversies 
before and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere 
and confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Rival groups threatened to undermine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distressing circumstances that the delegates were 
called upon to arrive at vital decisions of grave ators to the country. There 
being no Working Committee, no official resolution could be placed before the 
subjects committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
the President received a requisition from over 1350 members of the Committee 
requesting permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation 
arising out of the Presidential election, ‘This resolution was sought to be moved 
in the A. I. CG GC. but the President overruled it. Ele however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjects committee mecting. 


“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

“This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past ycars under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. 
This Committco expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have 
becn cast against any of ils members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory dwing such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversics. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in Gandhiji’s 
leadership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the 
subjects committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the 
proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about ; 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 


NATIONAL DEMAND 


The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist 
the imposition of Federation were once again reiterated. ‘he resolution declared 
that an independent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and_ effectively 
the economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. 
The capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and 
was rapidly nearing exhaustion. The proposed Federation strangled and suffocated 
India still further. The Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the 
India Act should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people 
themselves. To this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to 
get ready for a nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces. 


33 
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CoNGRESS MACHINERY 


The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had revealed irregularities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and efficiently. Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the a hl committee of the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
shangce in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient 
working of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. C, C. 
would come into ae as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 


Foreian PoLicy 


The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping in the destruction of democratic countrics 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Resolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas Indian States and India’s sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a traternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. <A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was consi- 
dered as symbolic of the solidarity of the two countries in their struggle for 
freedom, 

STALEMATE IN THE CONGRESS 


The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of Sri 
Subhas Bose as president continued. The Piesident was without a Working Com- 
mittee. The Tripuri Session had affirmed its adherence to the fundamental policies 
adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gaudhijt and had requested the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with his wishes. Tho 
President owing to his continued ill health could not personally meet Gandhiji. 
IJe therefore started correspondence with him. He set forth in detail his own view 
of the situation. Te thought that Pandit Pant’s resolution was unconstitutional, 
especially that clause which related to the formation of the Working Committee in 
accordance with Gandhiji’s wishes. The resolution lent itself to various interpre- 
tations. Some people held that it was one of no-confidence in him. Gandhiji was 
asked to give his interpretation of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiji the 
benefit of his views about the formation of the Working Committee. He thought 
the situation demanded a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 mem- 
bers of such a committee and would allow Sardar Vallabhbhai Patcl to nominate 
the remaining seven. ‘lhe General Secretiry was however to be a nominee of his, 
In a long letter, the President mentioned the policies which he wanted the Congress 
to adopt. ‘hese related to the launching of a struggle in the country, after a six 
months’ ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a comprehen- 
sive scale in the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the Congress 
at Tripuri). He was further of the view that violence in the country was on the 
decrease, and as such the country was better prarate’ for a final and decisive 
assault on British Imperialism. He also said that failure to adopt his suggestions 
would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gandhiji in his replies answered the 
various points raised by the President. He suggested a ene of the leaders to 
settle the differences though he had his doubts whether this would serve the purpose, 
when there was mutnal distrust and the differences were deep and fundamental. Jn 
his opinion the best course under the circumstances would be for the President to 
form a homogeneous cabinet of his own choice and go forward with his programme 
if these received the approval of the A.J, C. C. He expressed his dissent from the 
views expressed by the lresident on the povome engaging the attention of the 
country. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Right and _ the Left 
in the Congress, should not work, each on its own lines, without creating bitierness 
leading to civil war about which the President had written. 

The prolonres correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, viz., 
the formation of the Worsne Committee. There was widespread dissatisfaction in 
the country with this state of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress organi- 
sation to a state of inaction. Under these circumstances it was felt that only a 
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meeting of the A, I. C. C. could solve the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on May 1 and subscquent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between tho President and Gandhiji. Gandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 
He held that, that would be an imposition on the President. He left the President 
free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he sugpested a conference 
with the old members of the Working Committee. The President accepted the 
latter suggestion. Sardar Vallabhbhai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
because of the excitement prevalent and also because, as he expressed afterwards, 
that whatever decisions might be taken, may be without any pressure being exerted 
by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the Viesident and his influence 
with Gandhiji were responsible for what had happened. Discussions with the old 
members of the Workiny Committec brought the solution of the problem no nearer, 
Only two courses were theretore open to the President, either to form a homoge- 
neous committee of those who agreed with him or to resign. At the A. I. C. C. 
meeting, he explained the situation in the light of the conversations he had with 
Gandhiji and the ex-members of the Working Committce. He said that in view of 
Gandhiji’s refusal to nominate a Working Committee and the failure of conversa- 
tions with his ex-collcagues, no other course was left to him except to forma 
Working Commitice ot his choice. To this course he was averse, the reasons being 
that such a committee will not command the confidence of the House and of 
Gandhiji and also because he believed that a composite cabinet was desirable. 
Under such circumstances the A. I. C. C. could appoint a Working Committee of 
its own choice, but it might be one in which he may bea misfit. We therefore 
thought that if he resigned his presidentship and another president was elected, it 
would be easicr for the A. I. C. C to settle the matter. ‘After mature deliberation 
and in an ecutirely helpful spirit,’ as he said, he placed bis resignation in the hands 
of the Committee. This necessitated the election of a new president. To avoid this 
unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal moved before the House that S1i Subhas 
Chandra Bose be requested to withbraw his resignation and nominate afresh the old 
Working Committee, which functioned in 1938. Explaining the proposition, Pandit 
Nehru made clear how two scats will be available on the Committee for infusion of 
fresh blood which Sri Subhas Chandra Bose considered so necessary. The proposi- 
tion was, however, not acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Thereupon 
the A. I. C. C. proceeded with the election of the new President. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s name was proposed and accepted by the A. I. C. C, Thus ended the 
melancholy episode of the Presidential election. 


The President, Babu Rajendra Prashad announced the following personnel of 
the new Workinz Committee:— ; 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Seth amnalal Bajaj (Treasmer), Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sri Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Shankarrao 
Deo, Harekishna Mehtab, Dr. B.C. Ray, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, J. B. 
Kripalani (General Secretary). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the hands of the Central Government 
in the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial autonomy and 
reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The A. I. C. C, 
therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of such an amend- 
ment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners who were 
still in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day was observed 
all over the country in pursuace of this resolution and instructions issued by the 
President, 

REFORM IN THE CONGRESS MACHINERY 


The Calcutta meeting of the A. I.C. C. for obvious reasons could not give 
effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong- 
ress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All that was possible was 
to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, 
B. VPattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Deo and J. B, Kripalani to go into the ques- 
tion and report to the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. This committee met in 
Bombay from the 3rd to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gandhi participated in its 
deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhulabhai Desai were present by 
special invitation. The OCommitteo had before it about 200 concrete suggestiong 
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forwarded to the A. I. C. C. office by Congressmen and Congress organisations in 
response to the General Secretary’s request for suggestions. These were given care- 
ful consideration. Among the important changes recommended were : 


(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of an 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities whic 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any elective 
committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of the A. I. C. C. to be filled 
toy by the delezates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote. 


The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 21st to 27th June 1939, 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of tho constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working Committee and members of any party in the Congress opposed to 
them might be precluded form holding any office in the Congress organisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation” extended the scope of the article in question. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no such _ constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were opperet by any section of Congressmen. It was therefore 
decided that the proposed change which was objected to y the leftist groups in the 
Congress be dropped. Similarly recommendation (vi) which sought to modify the 
system of proportional representation by single transferable vote was also dropped 
because it was opposed by the socialists. 


Among the important additions made were : 
(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 
(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 


The Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C, was called especially to discuss the 
constitutional amendments. Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline. 
They would check technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strenyth to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. I. C. C. though called expressly for consider- 
ing constitutional amendments, had before it several important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Strike. 


INDIANS IN CEYLON 


The Ceylon Government adopted without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,000 Indian daily paid workers in 
all departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of unem- 

loyment in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment in 

ndia and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon (Government wanted to deal 
with it was antast and arbitrary. It looked like the sei ular of a drive against 
Indians in all vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled resi- 
dents of the country looked like a measure of racial discrimination, The A. I. O. 
C. Office, the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with oo 
sentations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the is, 
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The Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in May, 1939 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and representative associations and indi- 
viduals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to effect a just and 
honourable settlement. 


_ Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June 16. A magnificient re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ccylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned. Jn the talks with the Ministers, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small and petty one in the context of larger 
problems they had jointly to face. It was, therefore, proper and necessary that this 
small problem be epprosenet in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered some whole- 
some advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget the country 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country with devotion 
and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. He addressed 
several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the necessity of 
preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two countiies and 
remember the common fight they had to carry on against imperialism. This high- 
minded approach to the problem created a fine impression all round, The Ministeis, 
however, could not sce their way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
they agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to minimise hardships 
consequent on repatriation, 


Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think 1t fit to make any major changes in 
measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewere contributed greatly to the riches and advancement of the 
common land, had sccured the right to be considcred on a par with the other in- 
habitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. ‘his Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigra- 
tion of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 


INDIANS IN SoutTuH AFRICA 


While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of regation pursued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought 
to be arintel” prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma (Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Chee so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. I. C. C. passed a resolution repretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government. The A. I. C. C. voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers’ fight for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissension among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front, The Union Govern- 
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ment was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their 
predecessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand, Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : ‘The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of segregation between Europeans and non-Europeans, resi- 
dentially, industrially and politically should be carricd out without delay and that on 
the basis of the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages 
steps should be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to_introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that 
policy effectively.” The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too 
plain for comment. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Among the cailiest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. ‘the few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U. YP. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two 
Provinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release 
of political misoncrs but in the non-Congress administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab, particularly the former, no effort was made to solve the question. ‘This 
produced wideapreall reseni{ment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as there were internece who had_ been in jail for several years 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. <As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of prisoners were released in 
batches. A considerable number however still 1emained in jail. There were threats 
of hunver-strike by the prisoners. ‘Lhey had declared to Gandhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on inspite of the fact that those who were 
released were not known to have created any _ trouble. Under these 
circumstances, it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. 
But the Bengal Government, for reasons best known to them, took a different view 
of their responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore jails went on hunger-strike on July 7 
and 8 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Ciovernment and urged them to take timely action and avert an 
unpleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
justice to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Shri Mahadeo 
Desai, Shris Subbas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. ‘The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
pave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Shri Subhas Chandra Pose 
on behalf of the Bengal Vrovincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure their carly release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger strike was received with great rclicf throughout the country. 


The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful appreciation 
of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They hoped that 
the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political prisoners within 
their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. The Working Committee, 
however, took care to point out that it is wrong on the part of prisoners, political 
or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their release, 


DEMONSTRATIONS ON JULY 9 AND DISCIPLINARY ACTION AGAINST 
SuRI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


The Bombay A.I.C.C. in June passed two resolutions; one related to 
‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and declared that no Congress-man may offer or organise 
any form of Satyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned ; the other defined the relation 
between Congress Ministries and the P. C. C’s. The resolutions were opposed by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, but were passed by a large majorit 
after full discussion. It was expected that the decisions thus democratically arriv 
at would be loyally accepted by Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and 
heir office-bearers. But very s00n a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action of Shri Subhss Chandia Bose. He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day 
when a country-wide agitation against the said two resolutions was to be 
inaugurated. The Congress Picsident on heating of the proposed demonstrations 
issued a statement in which he warned Congiess Committees and their office- 
bearers against participating in these demonstrations. He made clear that if the 
1esolutions of the A. 1 C.C passed after mature deliberation were defied by 
Congiess Committees and office-beuers whose duty it was to give effect to them, 
there would be an end to all sae a and the Con,ress o1ganisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specifie duection of the Conziess Piesident 
that any paitiuipation in such demonstrations by office-bearcis and Congress 
Committees would be 1egaided as a bieach of disitpline, Shit Subhas Chandra 
Bose went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the expliit direction of 
the Congress President though he wis himself the head of Ben,al P OC C. This 
created an extraordinary situation ‘Lhe President wiote to Shit Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he 1e,ardcd his action in organising protest meetings as not 
only destructive of all distipline but fraught with the grucst consequences for the 
future of the Congress o1sanisation ‘This had no effut Meectin.s and demons- 
tiations consisting of some congressmen and miny non-conztessmen were held in 
several places with varying success In Bengal the Exe utive Council of the 
Provincial Congiess Committee oiganised demonstritions in Calcutta and several 
of its prominent membeis and office bearers participated in them, 


The Working Committee whixh met at Wardha fiom Au cust 9 to 12, 1939 
considered the situation and the action of Shit Subhas Chandia Bose and others. 
They had before them the explanation of Shit Subhas Chundta Bose He argued 
that it was his constifutional ight to give expression to his view 1e,aiding any 
1csolution passed by the A. [ C C Dental of this constitution mht was, he 
maintained, tantamount to suppression of civil liherty within the Congress If 
the e\planation was not considered satisfactory by the Working Committee, Shiu 
Subhas Chandia Bose took full 1esponsibility for the demonstrations and expressed 
readiness to face any disciplinary action taken asaimst him, checifully. ‘lhe 
Working Committee considercd the situation and the expliunation It came to the 
conclusion that in his explanation Shit Sabhas Bose had wholly missed the main 

omt which was that as an ex-President of the Conoicss and as President of the 

en,al Provincial Congress Comunittce he should hwe 1ealised that after having 
received instiuctions from the President it wis his clear duty as a scivant ot the 
nation to obey them imphiuitly even thou,h he diffeacd fiom the ruling of the 
Tiesident Jt was open to him to appeil atterwarls i he so desned to the 
A.I C C ot open session If Subhas Buibu’s contention that every member 18 
fice to interpret the Con 1c8s Constitution prevails and it every member were to 
act on that inteipietation contialy to the decision of the President, there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Con,1ess. 


The Working Committee therefore came to the painful con lusion that it 
would fail in its caly if 1b condoned the open and deliberate bieach of discipline 
by Subhas Babu It therefore decided thit for the grave at of indiscipline, Shi 
Subhas Babu be dalared disquahfied as President of the Bengal P. ©. C and to 
be a member ot any elective Congiess Committee for three years as flom August 
1939. ‘lhe Committee however did not take any action a.ainst the executive 
council of the B P C. C on the individual Congressmen ‘The Working Committee 
left 1t to the P. C. C. to take sah action as they thou,ht necessary against 
offending members under thet: respective jurisdition if they did not capress reziet 
fo. thei. idiseipline. 


NAIIONAL PLANNING COMMIITPL 


A biief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Committee 
was given in last year’s ieport. ‘The fist meeting of the Committee which was 
held 1n December 1935 diafted an elaborate questionaie, which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambeis of Commerce, ‘Liade Unions and individuals, 
The second meeting took place in Bombay fiom 4th to 17th June, 1939. As 
o1lginally conceived the Planning Committee was supposed to do a certain amount 

pieliminaty work as plepaiatory to mote compichensise investigations by the 
larger body—a National Planning Commission. But as it piroeeded it found 
that 1t had to do its wok mole thoroughly and on a moie comprehensive basis. 
A mere supeificial survey oi the industiial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed 
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later. It was thorcfore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning 
Committee. It appointed 27 sub committees to consider each individual problem, 
and each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were 
divided under seven main heads, namely: (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demo- 
graphic relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, 
(vi) public welfare and (vii) education. 


Experts were invited to serve on these committees, The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
to be kept in view by all sub-committecs, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
atandard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The average annual income 

er capita in India is placed at Rs. 63/-. This is the most optimistic calculation. 
it includes the rich and poor. The town dweller and the villager cannot be more 
than Rs. 23/- to 30/- per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable 
deficit in food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. 
The national income must therefore be increased greatly during the next ten years 
to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not ony will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 


A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can and 
should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The Planning Commiltee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations, All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also reecived the active cooperation of 
important States like Iyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, ‘Travancore and Cochin, 
Tt has a well-staffed secretariat. Prof. K.'T Shah has been aj pointed Jlonorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000/- has been sanctioned for the Committec’s 
expenses, ‘The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 


WAR CriSsIS 


The principles which should guide the nation in the event Of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from time to time. It had 
repeatcdly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism 
and Nazism with all their cruel implications. It had expressed in unmistakable 
terms its sympathy with all those countrics which were from time to time made the 
victims of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic 
forces in Spain. It protested against the conquest and annexation of Czechoslo- 
vakia, As a natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirly from the foreign 
policy of the British Government which was considered responsible for these 
tray edics. 


The Congres had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by an outside authority to 
impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated 
declarations and warnings of the Congress. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provincial 
governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian troops 
towards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the consent 
of the Central Leyislature unmistakeably showed Britain’s desire to entangle India 
in a future war. To make their dissociation from these measures and to give effect 
to the policy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at Wardha in 
August last called upon Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provincial Govern- 
ments were directed not to assist in any way the war preparation of the British 
Government which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government. 
This declaration was made without Seeders the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed, The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited powers of the Provincial Governments. 
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The sympathies of the country generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. ‘The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called Mahatma 
Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral support 
and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandhiji took the public 
into confidence about what happened at the interview. He said he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the Congress 
or the national mind. Asa humanitarian he was greatly stirred by the war. 
Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the destruction of any 

eople. He was not at the time thinking of India’s deliverance. What would 

ndian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed or Germany humiliated 1 His 
a were with England and France from the purely humanitarian view 
point. 


The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered the 
situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President invited 
Shris Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping their decision. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and give the Committee 
the benefit of his advice. Ife, however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements. Alter mature dcliberations the Working Committee issued a compre- 
hensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the country virtually in 
defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The Working Committee took the 
gravest view of these devclopments. While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government and sympathised with those who resisted 3t, its 
cooperation could not be had by compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be 
between equals and by mutual consent fur a cause which both consider worthy. 


The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and France 
had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. Durimg the war ot 1911-18 also the declared war-aims were the 
preservation of democracy, sclt determination and the freedom of small nations and 
yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimcd these aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, If 
the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests 
and. privileges, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue 
is democracy and a world oider based on democracy, then India is intensely inter- 
ested in it. The Committee were convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with the interests of Buiitish democracy or of world democracy. But 
there was an inherent conflict between democracy in India or eleswhere and impe- 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and _ extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions 
establish full democracy in India, and the Indian poe must have the right o 
self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Constituent Assem- 
bly without external interference and must guide their own policy. A free demo- 
cratic India will pee associate horself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic cooperation. 


The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperia- 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her pepe ?_Acclear decla- 
ration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only 
this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The 
real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that will govern action today and give shape to the future, 
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The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and _ that of 
the British Government. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Sub-Committee consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. ‘‘All that was required was a men- 
tal revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e., honest action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. ‘The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.’ 


The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike docu- 
ment. It received publicity in foreign countries, especially America and Germany. 
The people of the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their own. The 
British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the more advanced 
section of the British opinion welcomed ihe document and warmly supported the 
Congress demand for declaration of war aims and peace aims of Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer had to be given. The Viccroy had recourse 
to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also met Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League. These interviews however 
were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League 
but included all sorts of persons and partics. He had as many as 52 interviews 
before he could frame an answer to the simple and straightforward question the 
Congress had asked. 


Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. be called to consider the mani- 
festo issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordinyly at 
Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A.I.C.C. passed a resolution endorsing the 
statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Committce to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeated its 
condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extention of demo- 
cracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declared an independent nation, and at present appli- 
cation must be given to this status to the lardent possible extent, The ALGG. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee 
statement referred to the ‘so many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us.’’ 


The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters: 
(i) objectives of His Majesty's Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(i) As to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
world, referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister: ‘We are 
seeking no material advantage for ourselves...We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for ge but it must bea real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interru| by constant alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

(i) For the second question, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, As a generous 
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step to this goal “His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of India, it 
will be nevessary to reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what 
extent the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate......At 
the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities, parties and interests in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation in the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 


(iii)—As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative of all 
major political parties in Biitish India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Governor General would himself preside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with quoenon relating to war activities. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to declare : 
‘the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone.” It was condemned by 
even non-Congress circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. It looked 
as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising differences. 


The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as a 
aereen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafides regarding India 
irrespective of the attitude of opposition partics and groups. “Ihe Congress ha 
always stood for the amplest pusraniee of the rights of minorities. The frecdom 
the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group or commu- 
nity but for the nation and for all communities in India that go to build that 
nation, In the circumstances, the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy 
which the Congress has always soucht to end. As a first step in this direction the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversics in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the canse of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Biitain specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperation. India withdrew her condi- 
tional moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The 
provincial part of the Government of India Act—the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead beyond possibility of resurrection. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any 
doubts that Congress was not out for power and oflice but for the emancipation of 
the people of India from foieign yoke. The ministries had done good work. 
Several reforms measures for the amelioration of the condition of the masses were 

ending before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had 
ittle chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done 
being undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to 
allow small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country 
to its goal of Purna Swaraj. 

The situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and the 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
British Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was at propaganda 
against Hitler. It reduced to mockery all the fine phrases about peace and 
democracy used by British statesmen. 

To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel Hoare 
spoke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in effect 
said the same things that had been badly said by the Yeoor As a result of 
these statements the a Cey called Gandhiji, the Congress esident and Mr, 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proposed 
changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the Provinces. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the British 
Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Gongrest, He added 
“It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection, It 
has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress 
that it is our earnest desire to settle the poe of communal controversy by agrec- 
ment and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out 
that this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian freedom as suggested above.” 


The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viccroy. It said “The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not 
sought to profit by it any spirit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again 
that the recognition of Indian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further co-operation. “The Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agrecd to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult sufferage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should reflect 
the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The minoritics did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. 


The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyayraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the pcople 
of India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited 
by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary”. But Civil Disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent 
army must be possessed of the essentials Of non-violence. The true test of prepared- 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the constructive Prop ramnie especially 
spinning and promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promot- 
ing commual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of Harijans, 


COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


Efforts made in 1938 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem—the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose on the other— 

roved abortive. Mr, Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 

tween the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. The Congress on e other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Such a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations, representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momins, who repudiate the leader- 
ship of the League. 
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_In_ their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the Muslim League 
carried on a ue propaganda against the Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the 8 Provinces. The latter were accused of a set design to 
establish Hindu Raj and crush tho culture and religion of the Mussalmans of 
India and annihilate their political and cconomic rights. The accusers were 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances of the Communal tyranny and domina- 
tion. Vague and indefinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and exaggera- 
tions were the only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Vande Mataram, 
flying of the national flag on public institutions, popularisation of Hindustani and 
such like activities were instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These 
activities were nothing new. ‘The national flag had over since 1920, been the symbol 
of national solidarity and opposition to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to 
Islam. Vande Mataram had come to be the national song by historical associations 
since the early years of the present century and bad been in vogue ever since the 
partition. The Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Ilere too the 
Congress authorised only that proportion of it to be sune to which no possible 
objection could be raised. The common language, the Congress advocated, — was 
Hindustani as popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri 
or the Urdu script. All these activities were ol but the League opposition to 
them was new. Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided conflict. 


The Council of the Muslim League aypointed a special Committee to collect. 
all such and other vague charges avainst the Congress (Government. A_ report 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpur report. Shortly afterwards Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the VParhamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministrics to algae into each allegation and submit a report. The Con- 
gress (iovernments issued communiques giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving their basclessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very scrious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in Seplember and the crisis arising there- 
from in India, served to lend increased Sess to the communal problem and 
bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was recognised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the present it was essential 
that India should present a united front and compose all her internal differences. 
To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in September last to 
consider the situation, telegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah to join in the dis- 
cussions and help to evolve an agrecd decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 


The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Yongress Government in the provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Trovinces had resulted in the domination of the Llindus over the Mushm minorities 
whose life and liberty, property and honour were being assailed every day. Babu 
ae Prasad, the President, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in, it was but fair that they should be in- 

uired into and cither substantiated gr disproved. The Congress President sugested 
that if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed, Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Tastee of Federal Court 
might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might be approached, To this Mr. Jinnah 
replied that he had placed the whole case before the Viceroy and had requested 
him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Governors of the Provinces 
had been expressly charged under the Constitution with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the rights and the interests of the minorities. 


There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemp sung an enquiry in 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide circu- 
lation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working Committee called upon the British Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however was 
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not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done to the 
detriment of the country, Fandit Jawaharlal resumed personal contacts with Mr. 
Jinnah. The communal problem apart, the Workinz Committee was anxious to 
evolve a common approach to the political issues connected with the war-crisis. 
rt. Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired result. The 
communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
to postpone it for a later date in Bombay, Pandit Nehru expressed his readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 


It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to compose 
all international differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee em- 
phasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which the 
Congress had always pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided by demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. It would represent the various partics and interests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
interminable controversies with peeing to the representative character of this or 
that organisation. Muslims would have representation on it to the full extent of 
their numerical strength in the country, through separate clectorate, if they so 
desired. Seats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would be the 
special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to the 
satisfaction of the minoritics. Matters wherecon agreement was not possible would 
be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The scttling of details was an easy 
matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, with a 
Constitution framed by the Constituent Assombly, was accepted. This was the 
ee democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at an agrecd 
solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
the country was ooking forward to the resumption of talks between Vandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussalmans of India on 
Friday December 22, 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed _to the Mussalmans to observe this 
day as one of thanksyiving that the Congress Governments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the ‘Day of Deliverance’ from 
‘tyranny’, oppression and injustice during the last two and a half years when the 
Congress ministrics, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
irampled upon their political and economic rights. hile the ministries were 
Sedat the Governors were asked to inyuire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 


The ‘Deliverance Day’ coming as it did on the eve of Nehru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the country was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. Gandhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to call off the ‘Deliverance Day’. Mr. Jinnah, argued Gandhiji, 
had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being both the 
accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussalmans were asked to 
cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on that account to 
thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and proper to wait for the 
Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committce, in a statement to the press, 
repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. Ile stated that when 
the Muslim League through the Pirpur Committee first made the charges against 
the Congress inistries, he instructed them to inquire into each allegation and 
submit a report. These reports showed that the charges were entirely unfounded. 
Some months later, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, offered to submit 
the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal for mau: but Mr. Jinnah 
spurned the offer, stating that he had placed the charges before the Viceroy. When 
Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Sardar Vallabhbhai had instructed every 
Premier to invite his Governor's attention to them as they were also affected by the 
charges, and he was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise the charges as wild 
reckless and intended to endanger communal peace. The repetition of the unproved 
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charges was the more deplorable in that Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jinnah were 
about to mect to explore the possibilities of a communal settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position. Ile said that he had no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Day was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Governments. All along Congress had heen identified by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Congiess rule as Hindu rule. Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scone of the Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress as a national 
organisation with a political and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would have been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblics. The Congress saved the country from this catastrophe. 


The statement of Mr. Jinnah about the celebration of ‘Deliverance Day’ 
created an embarrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks 
with him in Bombay. The statement revealed a wide gulf between the Congress 
and the Muslim League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
Pandit Jawaharlal wrote to Mr. Jinnah to this effect and asked if there was some 
common ground for discussions to yield fruit, Mr. Jinnah replied that no common 
prount was possible first ‘“so long as the Conyress is not prepared to treat the 

uslim League as the authoritative and representative organisation of the Mussal- 
mans of India’, and second “that we, (the Leazue,) cannot endorse the Congress 
demand for the declaration as laid down in the resolution of the Working Committee, 
confirmed by the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, 1939.” The prelimi- 
nary condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by the Congress of 
all those Muslims who aro not in the League, ‘There were’, replied Pandit Nehru, 
“a large number of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our closest 
colleagues. ‘There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Ul Ulema, the All India 
Shia Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momim Conference, ete., apart 
from trade unions which have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and individuals have adupted the same political platform 
as wc havedonc in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissoviate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way”. 

In these circumstances and with this background the talks were dropped. As 
in 1938 so also now, it was not made known to the Congress what precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League were. The Communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossible “conditions precedent.” 


BENGAL DISPUTE 


We have in an earlier section of the report related the events leading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P.C.C. We give here the history of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July 26, 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new Executive Council including office bearers was elected. Soon afterwards 
this Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the Province. Complaints 
were received by the A. J.C, C. Office from several members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 was invalid because (1) there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were malafide as they 
were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. C. C, at Bombay 
regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as members 
of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated the purpose of 
the constitution. The Working Committee which met at Wardha in August last 
went fully into the matter and authorised the President to review the whole case 
and write the judgment. 

The President in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the requisitioned meeting of the Bengal P.C. OC. on July 26. Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously clected as the president of the Bengal P. C. C. as the 
result of a compromise on the part of the various groups within the P. C. C. Accordin 
to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive counci 
within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group leaders. The 
president of the Bengal P. C. O, however made the nominations to the Executive 
out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. To 
this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders, In the meantime a fresh 
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dispute arose in connection with the aipontnnent of the Election Tribunal, as 
provided for in the recently amended All India Constitution. The Working 
Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date for the appointment of 
the Provincial Tribunal. The A. I. C. C. Office and the President received 
complaints that although the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into 
force, Provincial and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to 
deal with the election disputes. Instead they were being dealt with in the old way. 
The President as also the General Secretary instructed the P. C. C. to appoint 
the Tribunal in conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at 
Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The appointment 
of the Provincial election Tribunal however required at least a three- 
fourths majority of the provincial executive. This majority was not available 
to the President in the Executive Conncil of Bengal P. C. ©. It was therefore 
thought necessary to get over this difficulty by dissolving the old Executive and 
appointing a new Executive in which the necessary majority for the appoint- 
ment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P. C. C. was requisi- 
tioned to clect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned was convened: a 
new executive consisting of the supporters of the President was elected. This 
executive appointee the Tribunal in terms of the amended constitution. The 
opposition alleged that the new Exccutive was not properly elected in as much as 
the requisition for the P. C. C. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations were found  substan- 
tially correct. The following extract from the President’s judgment sums up the 
case ; 

“When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been framed 
by the President under the authority of the VProvineial Congress Committee, with- 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons aceording to 
the varying inclinations of requisitionists after it has been allowed to function in 
spite of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a = num- 
ber of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal 1» accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when ils inspection was not available to members, it is nevessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with 
the rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the mecting of July 
26, 1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. ‘The old Executive Council contin- 
ues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 


A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Working Committee—one relating to the disciplinary action which 
was taken against its president and another declaring null and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on July 26, 1939 and the appointment 
of the Provincial Tribunal. The long resolution it passed about these two 
matters stated that “This Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to act 
in consonance with the opinion of the gencral public it should forthwith take the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the Working Committee and 
such action would be enthusiastically received by the public of the province.” The 
Committce also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected 
with the points at issue. It questioned the validity of the Working Committee 
itself. It reaftirmed its faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal 
declared null and void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that 
“even at this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above 
two decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P.C. C. be kept vacant and all 
the business of the B, P, C. C. be transacted in consultation with Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose.” ; 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1939 considered 
this resolution of the Bengal P.C.C, It noted with regret “that not only the tone 
and temper of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme, 
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wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working 
Committee and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them.” 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Congress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bengal P. C. C. to give effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee 
and elect a president for the P. C. U. 

The Bengal P. C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. The President proposed to the Secretary of Bengal P. C. C. that if he 
could suggest names to which all groups would be agreeable he would advise the 
Working Committee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list, The Working Committee was therefore cons- 
trained to appoint a tribunal in terms of the constitution consisting of the following 
members: (1) Shri Satishchandra Gupta, (2) Shri Kshitish Pras Chatterjee, (3) 
Shri Priyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent mecting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in intemperate 
fanguage, condemned the decisions of the Working Committee about Bengal and 
demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the meantime, complaints had 
been received by the President about the noncooperation of the B.P.C.C. officials 
with the Tribunal whose appointment had been disapproved of by the B. P.C.C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In particular, the President had directed the 
B. P. C. C. Secretary to carry out in the Rajshahi dispute the interim order of the 
Tribunal pending final disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had 
also been instructed to act up to the aroun of their constitution requiring that 
all monies belonging to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the B. P. C, C. These instructions had not been carried out. 


The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. Executive 
and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some these resolutions are 
highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its rela- 
tions to the Working Committee and to record the warning that if persisted in, 
the Working Committee will fecl compelled to take notice of the same.” The 
Working Committee also had received certain complaints regarding acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Exccutive. The Working Committee noted 
that the Bengal Executive Council had not been following sections 38 and 39 of 
the Bengal P. C. C. constitution pee that all moneys realiscd for the Bengal 
P.C, C, shall be deposited in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
to be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the ‘Treasurer and that the Secretary may kcep with him up 
to Rs. 100/- as imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal FP. C. C. was 
asked to submit without delay to the A.1.C.C. Office copies of the audit report for 
the oe 1937 and 1938, The Working Committee also in compliance with the 
article XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. I. C. C. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1937-38 and 1939 up to October 31 
and all other special funds connected with the B.V.C.C. and to submit their report 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee, The executive of the B. P. C. C. 
were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 


The Working Committee further regretted that inspite of their resolution on 
the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the Leader 
of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A. I. C. C. fund formed out of the 
contributions of the Congress legislators in Bengal to the B. P. C. C, The 
Working Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to transfer the amount of this fund to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee reaflirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
for Bengal. It disapproved of the resolution of the Bengal Executive relating to 
the Tribunal which the Working Committee was compelled to ehpeiny in terms of 
the Congress constitution. The persons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
opinion of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and could deal 
with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 

The Working Committee regretted the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
P. C. C, in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contravention 
of the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the press, 
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The Executive Council of the BP.C.C while it elected a new president of the 
B_P.C C on the advice of Shi1 Subhas Chandia Bose deplored the decision of the 
Working Committee rezaiding the Election Tiibunal appointed by the Workin 
Committee and expressed 1ts complete want of confidence in it. The Secretary o 
the B P C OC also failed to carty out the specific direction given to him about 
Rajshahi by the Workins Committee Unable to function in the absence of coopera- 
tion fom the B P. C C the members of the Tiibunal tendered their resignations. 

The Woiking Committee in its meeting deploied this state of things in Bengal, 
and said that the situation called for diastic action under Article XIII C (u) but 
they refrained fom such action in view of the approaching elections. But it was 
necessary to take steps to ensure fair elections. To this end the Woiking Committee 
appointed an ad hoe committee with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman to 
make all necessaly allangements in connection with elections of delegates to the 
next Congiess and Congiess Committees in the province. The BPC.C. and otheis 
concerned weie directed to give cooperation to the ad hoc committee. 


The Working Committee requested the membeis of the Election Tubunal to 
withdiaw thei 1esinations 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs §, 
R Bathbor & Co, Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by ‘them to £0 
into the B P_C C accounts The auditois received but partial coopelation from 
the B P.C C ofluiuds Fiom the facts as disclosed in the teport, it appeaicd as 
the Woikinz Committee 1csolution stated that the Secietary of the B P C C. had 
failed to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do It was quite clear that 
the hecretary was not in a position to produce the whole o1 any part of the balance 
of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day and that a sum amount- 
ting to Rs 10,371-3 7 was not produced nor binked by the Sec1etary up to December 
13, 1939 on which date and long prio: theicto the whole of that money ought to 
have been at least 1eady fo1 puioduction 1f not chr banked. Besides this, the 
state of affais as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept 

The o1king Committee considered this state of things to be extremely 
unsatisfactory It was gicatly detiimental to the prestige of the B. P. C. C. that a 
Jaize cash balance which at the lowest computation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should 1emun unbanked and otherwise unaccounted for. The Committee 
desued the Secictary and Treasure: to take immediate steps to keep piopel accounts 
and see that monies ate disbuised in stiict accoidance with the 1ules of the B. P, 


The Executive Council of the Bengal P. C C considered the resolution of the 
Working Committee appointing an ad hoc committee foi conducting elections in 
Benzal The Council characterised the appointment as “unconstitutional, ultra 
vires and expatte, besides being hiyh handed and unwarranted” The Council 
declined to accept the decision of the Working Committee and 1esolved to continue 
functioning in accoidance with the constitution of the Congress and B P. G. C, 
The Council also resolved as an emeigency measure to place Rs. 10,000 in the 
hands of Shi1 Subhas Chandta Bose to execute the pron and future programme 
of the B P. C C This giant practically exhausted the cash balance in the bank to 
the ciedit of the B PY. C C This amount consists of the provincial share of the 
proceeds of primary membeiship which should be and 1s oidinarily used by the 
new I. OC. C. 

The Secretaiy of the B. P. C C, issued a ciucular to the distiict committees 
ey not to recognize the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 
B. P 

The Bengal P. C C. which met afterwaids to consider the situation recorded 
its protest against the appointment ot the ad hoc comunittee but at the same time 
“earnestly requested the Woking Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to fost then unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal conziessmen. It however took 
no account of the resolution of its Exe utive Counci] refusing to accept the ad hoc 
committee and the Secietary’s circular to all subordinate committees asking them 
to disobey the Working Committee 1esolution and not to cooperate with the ad 
hoc committee. On the othe: hand the resolution “1ecorded its full confidence in 
the present executive council, the Piesident, Secretary and office-bearers of the 
committee and requests them to deal with the situation as 1t arose.” It lequested 
its President and Shri Saiat Chandia Bose to represent its case at the next meeting 
of the Working Committee. 
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The Working Committee at their meeting considered the resolution of the B. P. 
©. ©. and its Executive. It heard Shri Sarat Chandra Bose at length and decided 
not to alter its previous resolutions. The Executive Council of Bengal has_ since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution of the 
Working Committee and has called upon the subordinate Committee not to 
cooperate with the ad hoc Election Committee. Elections are however being 
organised by the Committee and many districts and other committecs are coopera- 
ting with the Election Committee. It is unfortunate that on_ account of this 
controversy and attitude of non-cooperation and defiance of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not be completed 
in time to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presidential election. It 
is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time for the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Workin 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee arrows another Tribuna 
in its place consisting of Shri Atul Chandra Gupta as Chairman and Shris Birendra 
Kumar De and Bhupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been 
functioning since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the 
yy ovane Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the forthcoming elections. However on February 27, the Council of the Bengal 
P. C. C. passed a resolution disaffiliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for cooperation with the Bengal Conyress 
Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the Working Committee orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in 
jurisdiction to the Bengal P. C, C. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, 
subordinate committees that were cooperating with the Election Committee nceded 
protection. The Woiking Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore 
constrained to pass the following resolution : 


“The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P, C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensingh, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account oi their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committce by its resolution of December 
last. This resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Vrovincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Wonking 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why 
it should not be disafliliated under Article XIII of the Conyress Constitution. The 
President is authorised after receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all recognition from the 
present Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and further authorises him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

“The District Congress Committees of Mymensingh, Ilooghly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C. C. or its Exccutive Council for disafliliating and otherwise 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working 
Committee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

‘Pending final orders by the President after reccipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. C. C. or its executive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its 
Executive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the 
afore-mentioned Election Committee.” 


INDIAN STATES 


The year 1938 saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian States, 
The movement for civil libertics and self-government spread over all the States, big 
and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and hostility. 
‘They suppressed the movement with violence. In some States where the movement 
was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. It was 
however soon discovered that this was only a device to gain time. The rulers in 
their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the criminal] 
elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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The enthusiasm in some States owing to the nature and the extent of 
repression could not be always confined to non-violent means, In a few places 
there was some violence The leadeis were new to the technique of satyagraha. 
Violence gave the authorities opportunity for severe 1cpiession. The people weie not 
trained to the saciifices necessary for a piolonged stiuggle. In smalle States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up 
the fight for long. Help from outside could not do much. It was, therefore, felt 
that if the tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would be reaction and 
demoralisation. Gandhij1 sensed the dange1 e therefore advised suspension of 
civil disobedience in several States, and asked the people to concentiate on the 
constructive programme to prepare themselves bette: for a future fight. 


The paramount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was going on, but tendered help by means of tioops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the states without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the states Whenever it 18 the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its political department there 1s no hesitation to inter- 
fere Rulers have been dethroned and eailed for 1casons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department The ostensible reason 18 misgovernment, But musgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department 01 any of its 
officers, Real misgovernment 1s not the concern of the paramount power. It toler- 
ates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like munomities for 
frustrating Indian aspirations, They are one of the minorities and are the special 
charge of the patamount power. They were intioduced in the proposed Federation 
to defeat the will of the Indian peole to freedom. ‘Ihe federation has disappeared 
from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. ‘he princes protest at 
the top of then voices ther loyalty to the paramount power and then love for 
liberty and democracy. They have becn vying with cach othe: in the expression 
of then identification with the British empne ‘They have placed all their 1esourc- 
es at the disposal of the crown ‘hey arse all in alliance with the so-called democra- 
tic powers and against Hitlerism which they clam to hat2 except m thar own 
little te111tory. Neither the British Government nor the piinces sce the humour of 
the situation. Self interest, however 1t may laugh in private, keeps up appearances 
in public The Viceroy goes about eat eplt eae f this loyalty as if it were the free 
expreerion of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are good and _beauti- 
ful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes ate the creatures of 
the present o1de: and they know they have no existence apart fiom it. With it 
they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of the 
minoritics in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and 18 
behind 1t. They must have their rewaid, The power that keeps alive the ty1anny 
of these princes stands self-condemned, Howevei mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly consideis to be the good of his people. 
For whose good does the piincely order exist and whom does it repiesent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
states only shows that in India it osuples the same position as the princes and 
therefore there 1s natural fraternisation. e princes are useful to Bntain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 


We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 
TRAVANCORE 


Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive states 
in India. It has as its Dewan Sir P.C. Ramaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement for 
responsible government in the state has been reactionary in the extreme. In 1938 
the State Congiess was goaded into a campaign of civil lesistance against a_ series 
of arbitrary orders 1ssu by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings of 
the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire organi- 
sation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
momentum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About 660 people were put behind prison bais. The Government 
realised that the movement was too prone and widespread for suppression. The 
600 prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not long in appearing again. The State Con- 
gress was a thorn in the side of the bureauciatic admunistiation, In 1939 civil 
resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore was 
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in the thick of the fight Gandhiji advised suspension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’s advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to consider the situation created by his wrong policy and render justice 
to the State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan and the 
State Congress. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a settlement. All 
talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever constitutional reforms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an abandonment by the State 
Congress of any organised effort for responsible government. 
When negotiations failed, the Congress resumed its constructive activitics and 
the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan’s wrath was visited on several news- 
apers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
foe the education of the public. <A series of measures were adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themsclves for a further 
struggle. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 


MyYO8RE 


The agreement arrived at in 1938 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made were not 
kept by the administration. The order of deportation passed against two Mysoreans 
on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The prohibition 
order passed under section 144 Cr. P. C. forbidding the public from holding any 
meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not withdrawn but 
renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came when the Government refused 
to accept a substitute nomince of the Congress for a seat on the Reforms Com- 
mittee. The cen emer holding the scat on behalf of the Congress resigned the 
membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to represent the Congress, 
The Government however refused to fill this seat by another nominec of the Con- 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arbitrary acts of the adminis- 
tration were Hembcant of the new mentality governing it. The State Congress 
was in no mo to acquiesce. Before however resuming the strugple they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it. The Congress sought interviews with the 
Diwan but there was no response from the latter. There was no way of ending 
this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. Fresh efforts for a 
rapproachement were however directed to be made by the Working Committee of 
the State Congress before launching civil resistance, Ist September 1989 was fixed 
as the time limit after the expiry of which they would be fiee to take on ageres- 
Sive line of action. lst of September came without the least response from the 
Government. The fight was launched. The repressive machinery of the State is 


now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised suspension and his advice 
has been accepted. 


J AIPUR 


It will be recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Jaipur Praja 
Mandal was arrested in February 1939 for neve an order prohibiting him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was going there for famine relief and to preside over 
a meeting of the Praja Mandal which was not an illegal association. He was re- 
leased in August after a harrassing detention of more than six months. Soon after 
his release Jamnalalji engaged himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfactory 
settlement between the Jalpur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Proja 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil resistance for winning not responsible 
government but elementary civil liberties,—the liberty to pursue constructive acti- 
vities and pee educative propaganda among the masses with a view to prepar- 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 


Shortly after the release or Shri Jamnalalji the Public Mcetings and Procession 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of authorities to end 
the tension and appease the peeple. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pee the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
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newspapers (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Mandal is asked 
by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
Praja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations are afoot for averting this breach of the 
agreement. 

HYDERABAD 


Tiyderabad is a state with the largest population and the largest revenue, I1t 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest state in point of territory. But politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary states. The state takes particular 
care to prevent the entry of undesirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian papers are prohibited entry into the state territory. 

The Arya Satyagrah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending. The Nizam Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the satyayrahis had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
state jail. Several prisoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of s0 called 'reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the cxisting system. The bulky report of the Reforms 
Committee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative 
Government for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in other words the 
autocracy of the Nizam has been affirmed and reaffirmed and every effort to detract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
‘proyvressive’ appearance a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in 
villages. The crux of the problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties, 
They find no place anywhere in the ‘Reforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State 
Congress stil] continues, 

ORISSA 


The Working Committee of Orissa Peoples Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go info the condition of affairs in various states in Orissa, ‘The report 
submitted is a revealing document. The state of things disclosed is indescribabl 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these states live a life 
of catravayance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property and life of their 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of tyranny 
and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spend at least 50 per 
cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A considerable 
bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not the whole of it, is spent on persons 
employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an unknown 

henomenon. Public meetings are not permitted, newspapers are banned at will. 

etentions without trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, arbitrary 
confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the paramount power from 
whom the doings of the princes are not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty states fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang his head in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows ncither shame nor hu- 
manity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil resistance with all its consequent 
woe and suffering. This was represented as active rebellion, British troops were called 
to assist the state forces in suppressing this rebellion. Several people were shot 
down in Dhenkanel, Gangpur and Ranpur. Unable to bear this repression a great 
exodus took place from these states. From 25 to 30 thousand people migrated into 
the province of Orissa, A demand supported by the British authority came fiom the 
rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus, The Congress Government in 
Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time a ministerial crisis was 
threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the pressure from the (Governor. 
Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was fired upon resulting in a 
great number of deaths. The popular demand for an inquiry was refused. The 
President of the States People’s Conference appointed a Committee of Inquiry but 
the British agent refused permission to this Committee to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 


done or is likely to be done. 
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LIMBDI 


Limbdi is a small state in Kathiawad. It has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9,00,000. The incidence of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.5, as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imazine the oppression practised 
in imposing the monopolics on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated 
entreaties and representations for relief failed the people under the guidance of the 
Praja Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. ‘he peasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class which 
formod the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was made 
unbearable they performed Hijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other states also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Simla States all tell the same 
tale of people awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and 
mustering couraze to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of 
repression, woe and suffering, 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in states big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the states’ problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the io le of the states all over India and the piogress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian states system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and pee to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the strugyles of the states people and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other states in their struggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states which have a population  excceding 20 lakhs, or revenue oxen 5U lakhs, 
could be units of a federated India. ‘he rest of the states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly 
in the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these serviccs to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy witb regard to it, the 
Conference resolved that the struggle in Indian states should be co-ordinated with 
the wider struggle for Indian Independence. It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take steps to this end. The ete: committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conference adopted a resolution at ardha authorising Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to represent the States Standing Committee before 
the Working Committee of Congress. 


BENEFITS OF CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS 


The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for rcasons set 
forth in another part of the report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months, We give here a brief statement in figures of the benefits that have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and executive measures under- 
taken by them while in ollice. 

These bencfits were not confined to any particular community but were for 
the general mass of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially the poor, 
gained about seven crores annually from only 3 items, namely, prohibition, labour 
and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained about 40 crores owing 
to the Debt Kedemption legislation. Other provinces show as great advantages 
accruing to the public from the policies followed by Congress Governments. 

he figures given here are not exhaustive. The represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the field of 


tr » Village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been as 
uitful, 
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MADRAS 
Tiem Cash value of the benefit per annum. 
Piohibition (Loss to the Government Rs. 65,00,000) 2,60,00,000 
Lind Revenue Remission 1938-39. ,40,00 
Potentially estimated gain to Agiicultural debtors. 

Debt 1elicf (The Agiiculturists Relief Act ) 50,00,00,000 
Atreais wiitten of unde: the Agticultuial Debt Relief Act. 300,00,000 
Hauyjan uplift . 1937-38, 8,35 600 

1938-39, 9,38,300 
1939-40, 10,05,130 
BOMBAY 
Ra, 

Prohibition The Government losing Rs. 180,00,000. 5,00 00,000 

As a 1esult of the recommendations of the Textile 

Inquiy Committee adopted by the Congiess Government. 95,00,000 

Amendment of the land Revenue Code, 30,00,000 

Dcbt Redemption bill. 30 to 40 crores of 


rupees (non-1ecui1ing),. 


UNItrp PROVINCES 


Land Revenue: Remission in 1evenue, 


(1) to Landlords 3 57,00,000 
(2) to ‘lentants 10,71 00,000 
Remission of Stayed Aricars Act 9,00 00,000 
Prohibition 1,00,00,000 
Sugar Cane Control : 
1) 1935-39 2,00,00,000 
(2) 1939 40 6,00 00,000 
ORISpA 
1 Orissa Tenancy Act. 400,000 
2. ‘he Madias bstates Land Act Amendment Bull 
(awaiting the Viccioy’s assent) 10,00,000 


3 Water rate in North O1issa under the Mahanadi system was reduced by 25 
per cent as a petmenent measure fiom 1938 The canal niigation system 1s catended. 

4 Chasing fee is 1educed in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 
convenicnces are made available in South O1issa. 

5, Labour ‘The system of unpaid Labour and 1asad ate abolished. The 
O1issa Money-lenders Act was passed by which, among othe: things, no money- 
lende1 could 1ecover more than an equal amount of the principal as interest. 

>) The O1tssa Court fees Act was passed which ieduces scales of court fees 
in South O1issa 

7. Piohibition of opium was introduced 1n the distiict of Balasore. 


AS8AM 

1. The giant of from 25 per cent. to 31} per cent 
1emission in the land revenue assessment for 1938-39, 28,00,000 
(non-1ecuiring) 
2. Flood Relief operations 8 00,000 
3. Edueation An Educational grant of. 2,80 000 
4 1939-40 Remission. 42,00,000 
4. Prohibition - Total prohibition of opium was intioduced in Dibiugath and 


Sibsagath subdivisions from Apiil 15, 1939. The experiment was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, many voluntary agencies sprang up to push foiwaid the campaign. A 
large number of tieatment centies and temporary hospitals we1e opened where the 
addicts weie treated by tiained doctois. About 10000 registered and over 5000 
uniegistered addicts were cured of the opium habit. Loss of revenue from the 
sale ot opium is estimated at Rs, 4,50,000 and the cost of the campaign at Rs, 


— 
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BIHAR 
Item Cash value of the benefit per annum 
8. 
Tenancy Legislation. 2,50,00,000 
The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act. 1,50,00,000 


(This year being an abnormal year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. 24 crores). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs) 00, 
Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no case shall the interest 

paid exceed the principal. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Relief in Land Taxes. Rs. 11,87,170 
Textile Labour. 5,00,000 
Prohibition 

(The Govt. losing 9 lakhs). 27,00,000 
Reduction in Grazing etc. 1,18,000 
Iniigation rates. 2,00, 
Debt Conciliation up to 

March 1939. 5,83,00,000 


ORBSERVENCE OF DAys 


A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under reper The 
year began with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s appcal to observe 23rd April 
as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the countiy where resolutions were 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the Buitish Parliament em- 
powering the Central Government to act independently of the provincial Govern- 
ments in the event of war emergency arising at any time, thus curtailing further 
the powers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also affirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violently resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
exploit India’s man-power or natuial resources for war purposes. 


The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 13. 
Meetinys, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed as usual 
tho principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as the 
Jalianwala Bagh day. : 

May 21 was observed as the Political prisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the President’s appeal, At meetings held, speeches were made urging 
the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seventyfirst birthday with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activitics dear to Gandhiji 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of Khadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’s life, 
message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolu- 
tions passed. 

January 26th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who had any 
conscientions objection to pledge themselves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain 
from repeating that part of the pledge. 


The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Parbhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference 
on the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our 
Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 
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The National Liberal Federation 


21st. Session—Allahabad—27th. to 29th. Dec. 1939 
The Welcome Address 


The twenty-first session of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 27th. December 1939 and continued till the next two days under 
the presidency of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Chairman of the 
Herenuee Committee, delivered the welcome address, ia the course of which, 
he said :— 

We are meeting this year at a time of great political crisis both national and 
international. Events are moving in Europe with such rapidity that it is difficult to 
foresee the further developments of the present troubles in other parts of the world. 
Our position in India is by no means free from anxiety and while we are not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to be so over- 
confident as to consider ourselves absolutely safe and invulnerable. 

Under the pressure of its left wing the Congress has formulated its recent 
demands in a manner which has created an unfortunate situation. The Congress is 
evidently going to continue its ‘non-co-operation’ in different degrees of intensity in 
future as the necds of the moment as understood by it may require, till its demands 
are fully conceded. There is no doubt that if the present condition of uncertaint 
and tension is allowed to continue long, it will lead to development which woul 
neither facilitate the growth of ordered freedom in India nor would be helpful to 
Britain at a time when it is engaged in a life and death struggle. The policy of 
Great Britain in its relation to India in the vital matters of finance, trade and 
defence has not undergone any material change, 

It is quite legitimate to enquire whether the declared aims and _ intentions of 
Creat Britain relate only to Europe or whether India too has any place in the 
picture of the future which is to ensure ‘the laying of a foundation of a better inter- 
national system.’ Assurances have no doubt becn given in the Viceroy’s Declara- 
tion and in the statements subsequently made on behalf of the British Government 
in Parliament that the goal of British policy is the attainment of Dominion Status 
by India of the same character as is enjoyed by the self-governing dominions and as 
is contemplated by the Statute of Westminister. But we all know how the assu- 
rances given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord Halifax when he was 
Viceroy were sought to be explained away when the new Government of India Act 
was brought on the Statute Book. Our past experience since the time of the Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 has taught us the painful lesson that, 
words of promise uttered to the ear can be conveniently broken to the heart. The 
prospect of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot and will not 
satisfy any shade of public opinion in India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India within a definite period and the framing of a constitution ona basis 
which will give it the substance of independence within that period is what India 
wants, 

The condition laid down by the Viceroy that the communal differences in the 
provinces must be settled first before any advance can take place in the character of 
the Central Government, is open to serious objection. This is clearly a retrogade 
move as no such conditions were contemplated for the introduction of the scheme 
of Federation under the Act of 1935, Provincial autonomy with an irresponsible 
government at the Centre is an impossible position. A new strength must be 
yiven to it by transforming it into a responsible government, broadbased on the 
will of the people instead of using it as an instrument for imposing on the 
provinces the will of an unresponsive and irresponsible Executive. 


The British Government must simultaneously make up its mind to revise 
its policy regarding the organization of Indian Defence. It has to give up its 
attitude of mistrust and undue caution. In matters of finance and trade also 
England has to make up its mind to have a new approach in its relation to India 
and to change its angle of vision completely. 

The Congress wants to have a Constituent Assembly to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise to which only the ‘accepted minorities’ are to return their 
representatives in proportion to their numerical strength and from which the Indian 
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Princes and the Europeans are to be excluded. One cannot help pointing out that 

lis not a practical scheme in the present circumstances and an undue _ insistence 
on the method of constituting it and on the authority which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new difficulties the extent and magnitude of which the Congress 
leaders in their enthusiasm are apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India, it would be clear 
that the idea of a Constituent Assembly with the powers demanded for it by the 
Congress is unwoikable. But all honest effort in the direction of hammering out a 
constitution which would meet the gieatest amount of agreement among the Tadiaas 
themselves first should be welcomed by every patiiotic Indian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final stage was preceded by a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their problems. The Government should 
convene a conference of public men elected by the Provincial and Central 
legislatures as also representatives of trade and labour’ interests elected by 
various Chambers of Commerce and Central Jabour organisations. Rulers of 
important States or the ministers nominated by them together with other Princes 
elected by the Chamber of Princes may also be invited to this Conference along 
with certain electcd representatives from the State legislatures wherever they are 
established. A certain proportion of members may also be nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent intercsts and views which may have been left unrepresented. 
The pooling topether of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of rns a really progressive and acceptable constitution for India will well repay 
the trouble. 


It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr, Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculent attitude. To fan the flame of 
communal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint but it is 
literally playing with fire. To such of our brethren in India who are still wedded 
to a communal approach towards national questions—whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others—let us say, ‘Pause and think in what manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best be safeguarded.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high with the brand of slavery on his head. 


The Presidential Address 


The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye :— 


Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.-I am deeply grateful to the 
reception committee and to my fellow-Liberals in the country for the honour they 
have done me in calling me to preside over the Federation a second time. I wish 
it had been possible to entrust this position to somebody more deserving than 
myself. JI had the honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in 1924, and it is 
perhaps remarkable that the same individual is called again to preside at another 
session in the same province, Besides this I consider myself as, next to Maharashta, 
belonging to this province, having spent six happy years in your midst. I hope 
therefore that you will graciously overlook my shortcomings and give me your 
cordial co-operation in conducting successfully the proceedings of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir Hormasji C. Dinshaw who joined our 
party at its very Inception 21 years ago and was a great philanthropist and a 
staunch Liberal. e have also to mourn the loss of a member of our Council, 
Mr. 8. 8. Persha, a leader of the Komti community of Bombay, who was a member 
of our party since 1918, and Dr. Sir N. Choksey who was a distinguished Liberal 
and public worker of Bombay. 


The late Kunwar Rajendra Singh was a liberal stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in U. P. He was a Minister under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and resigned as a protest against the all-British personnel of 
the Simon Commission. His passing away is a grest loss to our party and the 
province. 

Further I cannot but refer to the great loss the whole country has sustained 
in the death of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Gaikwad of Baroda, a most capable and dis- 
tinguished ruler who was looked up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Indians as a trusted leader, keen on the all-sided progress of India. 

The Liberals may be comparatively few in numbers, especially if we only 
take into account those who openly proclaim themselves as such, but I am convin- 
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ced that the Liberal point of view is shared by a very wide section of our country- 
men and that we are the direct inheritors of the original political movement in 
India and are carrying the torch lighted by ladabhai and Ranade, Pherozshah and 
Surendranath, Gokbale and Wacha, A. M. Bose and W. C. Bonnerjee, Hume and 
Wedderburn, Tayabjee and Telang and, shall say, even by Tilak and Malaviya. 

The Liberals are the levitimate successors of the old Congress, and though 
for the last twenty years it has got into other hands and, casting oft the well tried 
methods of old, sought new guides and tollowed new ways, we still firmly believe 
that our policy is ultimately more efficacious and will lead to abiding results. 


We are painfully conscious that our policy does not make the same appeal to 
the common man as some other policies do. While we admit that we Liberals do 
not put the same energy into our political propaganda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that middle 
parties that can only appeal to reason, commonsense and experience are always apt 
to take a subordinate place in times of storm and stress. But we should not lose 
and realizing that in the broad stream of national lifea few years are comparatively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, carry on our 
work in the firm belief that we are the trustees of a glorious tradition and in full 
confidence that our work will surely bear fruit in the progress of our beloved 
country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark. The Anschluss of Austria and the Munich settlement dismembering 
Czechoslovakia had been accomplished, the Sino-Japanese ‘incident’ was 
still continuing, and the conflict in Spain was going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though atill not at an end. The anti-Commintern pact between Germany, Italy 
and Japan was the chief feature of the world situation. Germany under Hitler 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, was penticaly re-arming, and Englan 
and France were increasing their armaments in self-defence, Poland which had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Czechoslovakia, appeared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it was being gradually 
estranged trom its alliance with France. Danzig continued to be an open sore. 
The League of Nations was_ gradually losing all its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes, Palestine was in great ferment owing to the violent 
conflict between the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though nominally conquered 
by Italy, was proving a hornet’s nest, both militarily and economically. The 
fe uon of the Jews was going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 

ad begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination. Russia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, appeared anxious to be recognized as a 
respectable member in the comity of nations, especially democratic nations, and 
democracies looked with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great economic and 
political experiment that was being carried out there. She professed strict adherence 
to the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democracies in carrying out sanctions against aggressor nations. 


Soon afler the beginning of the year the clouds got darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied with his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly reasonable, objective 
gathering up all Germans under the Reich, swooped down upon Prague, and in 
one form or another incorporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France were roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to Poland, Roumania, Turkey and Greece to go to their help in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their work on rearmament. Poland, with Danzing as the spear 
attack, was the immediate object of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that effective 
help could not be given to Poland by England and France except with the coopera- 
tion of Russia. So what appeared to be belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
began with Russia. These were interminably protracted and at last came to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Russia, which had so far professed the most unexceptionally 
correct international principles had been secretly negotiating a pact with rmany, 
and as soon as it was signed Germany felt that it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly attacked Poland. England and_ France declared 
war against Germany in accordance with their undertaking, but without Russia they 
were unable to save Poland which was overrun within one month. Russia, perhaps 
to stop Germany occupying the whole of Poland, also overran that hapless country 
which was partitioned between the Nazi and Communist dictators, The part of the 
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Polish loot that Russia obtained almost without firing a shot has effectually preven- 

German access to Roumania and the Balkans. Russia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession of territory. She began to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and J.atvia which have for all practical purposes become Russian protecto- 
rates almost as the Indian States are of the Government of India. Not satisfied 
with this she began to try the same dodge with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose end cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym- 
pathy of the whole world towards her. Russia has thus practically become the most 
powerful power in the Baltic, and Germany appears to have lost more than she 
gained by her pact with Russia. 


The war between Germany and the western democracies goes on for the 
moment at a snail’s pace. One does not know how long this state of things will 
last. Any small incident may further extend the area of the conflict. India has for 
the moment becn far from the centre of active operations, but dangers can very 
easily be conceived under some possible circumstances. Owing to the undcrstanding 
between Russia and Germany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting 
estranged from her recent partner in the Rome-Beilin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the effects owing to the Italian 

osition on the Red Sea and the east coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 

ermany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thing which 
is not out of the range of practical possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its noith-west frontier. It would, however, be uscless to speculate 
on a future which is so uncertain and which is constantly changing. Suffice it 
to say that India’» comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future are dependent on the British connection. 


LESSONS FOR INDIA 


T have dilated at some length on _ the inte:national situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible repercussions on India, it has several 
Iessons for all of us. To the extremists on the lett who, at least till recently, 
took their cue directly or indirectly fiom Russia and dreamt of a communist 
regime in our country as the very antithesis of all imperialism, the sudden 
emergence of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 
neizhbours and to cast all ideas of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a great disappointment. There aire of course some among them who 
still swear by the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong in any of her 
actions : but to most people Bolshevik Russia is now unmasked as Czarist Russia 
under a different name with only a_ greater power of doing evil. ‘To the vast 
majo1lty of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
vive only a lip service to the creed of non-violence it should be appatent that 
there is no place in these days tor states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 


It should be obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a large and powerful organisation like the Buiitish Common- 
wealth of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguard 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An independent India standing entirely alone on its own resources will 
inevitably fall a victim to some other power, be it Japan, Russia, Italy or 
Germany. 


Finally, the present international situation must serve as o warning to the 
British Government also. For nearly a century Buitain has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by suspicion Whatever basis there might 
have been for it immediately after the Mutiny, this policy has now been shown up 
as unstatesmanlike. If India had been properly organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man power and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present feverish activity appears like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on fire, Any measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect, One would have thought that the experience of the last war 
would have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of keeping India weak so that it should always 
require British support has been followed once again. May one hope that all sections 
of Indian and Britieh opinion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin earnestly to prepare for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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RESIGNATION OF CONGRESS MINISTRIES 


An immediate result of the war on India has been the suspension of democra- 
tic government in seven provinces and the taking over by the Governors of the 
administration of these prone in their own hands. Whatever one may think about 
the way in which the Congress ministries have carried on the administration for 
2¢ months—and J shall have something to say about it later—these resignations 
are to be regretted in every way. The whole position appears to have been grossly 
mismanaged both by the British Government and the Congress ministries, Govern- 
ment appear to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
1939 is different from the India of 1914 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
reconcile itsclf to any action that Government may independently take. While 
there would probably have been very little opposition from the Indian public to 
range India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi Germany if 
Indian leaders and perhaps the Central Legislature had been consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that they continue to be tied to the coattails of Britain and that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Indians recovnize that defence 
mensures have to be taken in secrecy long beforehand but it should have been 
possible to secure that acquiescence of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even provincial legislatures before Indian troops were sent abroad to Eyypt, 
Singapore and other places. With a genuine desire to consult and respect Indian 
Opinion there would have been no difficulty in convincing the Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Further when war was actually declared a_ secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately called to acquaint 
India with all aspects of the question, and India would have become a_ belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere fiat of the British Government. The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State could have been 
made then, though perhaps in a different tone and in more conciliatory phrases. 
Government shonld not have depended merely on the offers of help from Indian 
Princes—these are naturally to be expected as a matter of course—but should have 
done something to appeal to the heart of the Indian people. 

But Government appears to have taken merely a formal and legalistic view 
of its position and immediately declared India a belligerent. This reading of the 
situation appears justified from a_ consideration of the declarations made by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru immediately on the declaration of 
war. But imagination is the last thing our Government possesses and 
a fine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip. 


CoNnGRESS DEMAND FOR A DECLARATION 


Rut, if Government did not show any imagination in dealing with the situation, 
T am afraid the Congress organization allowed itself to be rushed into a position 
from which escape is difficult. While the first thought of the Mahatma and the 
Pandit were statesmanlike and generous, all this changed when the workin 
committee of the Congress was called to discuss the situation. The effects of m 3 
»sychology were immediately apparent in such a meeting. Instead of confining 
itself to the war situation it made a demand for an immediate declaration of the 
war aims so far as they related to India. Now it should have been obvious to 
everybody that such aims could only be laid down in general terms, and definite 
words or dates were impossible to announce while the war was just in its initial 
stages. Nobody can prophesy the actual situation at the end of the war. Govern- 
ment put forward, not only as a mere debating point but asa real difficulty, the 
existence of communal tension as the main obstacle in the way of giving a cate- 
gorical undertaking. The Congress should not have laid itself open to such a retort 
or made such a fanciful or a prneucapie demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It should have addressed itself to the task of achieving Hindu-Moslem 
unity and not indulged in a wordy warfare with Mr, Jinnah by means of declara- 
tions, statements or articles in the Hartjan, all of which have merely resulted in 
making the communal tension even greater. It should have taken (Government at 
its word when it said that the aim of the British policy was the establishment of 
dominion status in India and replied somewhat as follows, ‘You say that you wish 
to put India in the way of attaining full dominion status. We accept your state- 
ment at its full face value. But you know as well as we do that it involves full 
reparedness to defend ourselves. We see the grave external dangers facing India. 
What immediate steps are you foing to e to make India self-sufficient in 
matters of defence? ‘The acid test of your bonafides is a readiness to 
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help India in this matter. Take Indian public opinion into full confidence and 
lose not a moment in taking all necessary steps to organize the power of the coun- 
try both in men and resources. Above ali, therefore, change drastically your defence 
and external policy ; cease to regard India with suspicion, give her your full 
confidence ; treat her as an equal ; take steps to Indianise the army ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes for your defence forces but make the army, air force and 
navy broad-based on the whole of the Indian people ; organize Indian industries 
on a firm footing irrespective of any temporary ill-effects on British industries ; 
start new industries which are of basic national importance ; encourage Indian 
shipping and do not thwart it in the interests of vested British capital. Also give 
up your conscious or sub-conscious dependence on the divisions among Indians for 
the continuance of British rule. Encourage the rulers of Indian States to introduce 
responsible government there in the same way as in British provinces. Do all these 
things and the whole of India will rally by to your a as one man.’ If the 
Congress had taken some such line there would have been no chance for making 
debating points as are now being made on both sides. On the one hand such a 
practical attitude would have becn anc iae by the people of England and the 
world in general, and India would have had the whole British people, who are 
broadly speaking, lovers of democratic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a programme like this when fully carried out would make India truly capable of 
Swaraj—call it Sy ura or dominion status—and nobody would then be able 
to resist a demand for it. Instead of such a practical and straightforward statement 
of India’s demands which everybody can understand and accept as reasonable, the 
Congress, a8 is its wont, continues to harp on vague phrases and meaningless 
formulage which, even if accepted, will lead in future to endless difficulties of 
interpretation and charges of bad faith on both sides. 


VICEROY’S OFFER OF CHANGE AT THE CENTRE 


In its insistence on words and formule the Congress missed the 
possibility of making a great advance which could have been made without 
n great change in the Government of India Act. In his original statement 
the Viceroy offered to form a consultative committee, on which public opinion 
would be fully represented, to help in the prosecution of the war. The 
offer was so vague and so dependent on the personal predilections of the autho- 
rities that it was rightly rejected by all parties. In the succeeding discussion with 
Mr. Gandhi, however, this offer was considerably modified, and the Viceroy avreed 
to nominate certain public leaders to his Executive Council. This offer was also 
contemptuously rejected by the Congress. To me it appears that this was a great 
mistake, This suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature and a convention might have been established 
whereby if one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature he would have had to resign. At present onc of the great 
defects of our transitional machinery of government is the irresponsible and irre- 
movable personnel of the Central Government. For a legal and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by Parliament to make the necessary alterations in the Govern nici of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impossible at the een moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proposal of the Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a very great deal but it cannot at the same time be 
considered altogether insignificant. It is the duty of eeace men to take what- 
ever is offered provided it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 
as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
shows that it attaincd its present form by gradual and even imperceptible steps 
during a period of over a hundred yeais. This is not the first instance by an 
means when the Mahatma has by his absurd insistence on formal terms lost a 
golden opportunity of getting a valuable step forward in the path of India’s 
progress. 


A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


The insistence on a constituent Assembly seems to be equally impolitic, The 
scheme can be riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
difliculties. It seems magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suff- 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the electorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon compli- 
cated matters like the machinery of the Government of a vast country like India ? 
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Ts it too uncharitable to say that Mr. Gandhi expects to carry the uneducated 
voter off his feet by means of a whirlwind campaign in which high-sounding 
words like truth, ahtmsa, Charkha, dharma, untouchability reinforced, if need be, 
by the threat of a fast, would be used as slogans to give him a mandate todo what 
he likes ? Js it not likely that such a campaign will lead to inter-communal riots 
unless there is previous understanding with the leaders of other partics ? Already 
there have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage; 
minorities are to be given the right of separate election for the purpose of elccting 
this assembly ; the question of weightage has been left beautifully vague ; the ques- 
tion of the representation of Indian states has been untouched ; the way in which 
minorities of opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shegaon shrine are to be 
represented has been left unconsidered ; and a vast number of other questions have 
been held over possibly to give a chance to the Mahatma’s ‘inner voice’ to express 
itsclf. Several of these questions are to be first settled, according to Mr. Gandhi 
by a consultation prone the leaders of the various parties, or even by the award 
Be the (iovernment which it is intended to replace. If such an agreement is possible 
on these vital preliminary points in regard to the formation of the constituent 
assembly hy a friendly discussion between the leaders or even through the benevol- 
ent intervention of Government itself, what objection can there be to such discussion 
on the whole question of our constitution itself? If the thing is possible in one 
connection it should be possible in another. I am reminded of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to discover a reagent which could dissolve every solid substance, 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what receptacle he was poing to 
store this reagent, Is it too much to say that Mr. Gandhi is like this chemist who 
does not see sucha poeta, objection to his ambitious scheme? The history of 
all constituent assemblies, whenever they appear to have succeeded, shows that the 

round was first of all fully prepared by informal discussion among all leaders and 
By securiny, an almost complete preliminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
considered necessary, 8 formal cachet of approval was given to it by means of a 
constituent assembly if it could be convoked, Many such ambitious projects have 
on the other band Iced to heated disputes that ended in nothing as at the time of 
the French Revolution. 


I am_ inclined to think that a more appropriate course for our leaders would 
be to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, seemed to be so 
promising, and get together a small informal and manageable conference like that 
which drafted the Nehru report. Even Pandit Jawaharlal may condescend to take 


a leaf out of his father’s book. 


To me it appears to have been a tactical mistake on the part of the Congress 
to insist at this juncture on a formal declaration by Government about the future 
system of government in India with a veiled threat of non-cooperation. While I 
say this I am equally clear that Government of its own accord should have come 
out with an appeal and a declaration of policy which would have stirred the ima- 
gination of the Indian people and enlisted their heart, as I believe their head 
already was, on the side of the democracies which had taken up arms in defence 
of freedom and international order. Thus there has been a lamentable series of 
lost opportunities on both sides, and instead of cordial cooperation there has been 
interminable and fruitless discussion in a huckstering spirit. Everybody knows that at 
the end of the war everything wiil change and India cannot remain os it was. Even asa 
result of the last war there occurred developments, which, however disappointing 
and halting, did mean some improvement and could have led to much greater pro- 
gress, if our leaders as well as Government had played the game in a spirit of 
mutual understanding. Now 20 years have revolutionized the whole outlook. 
Awakened India cannot be disregarded any more, and if it cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly ranges itself on the side of the allies, its future progress would have 
been assured. It is not too late even now. The allies are faced with a problem 
far more difficult than they were 25_ i heal ago, and Indian support will count a 
deal both from the moral and material point of view. The outlook of the British 
has also materially altered, and there would have been very little opposition even 
from the die-hards of Britain to a radical change in India’s constitution. I must 
notice another consequence of the different attitudes taken on the one hand by the 
Congress and on the other by Muslim leaders like Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan and 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq and by the Indian States. When after the war there is renewed 
consideration of the Indian problem, British statesmen will necessarily be influenced 
by this contrast, and at least unconsciously, their weight will be on the side of 
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those sections and against the large mass of nationalist India a very large pro- 
portion of whom are Hindus. Hindus already have had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of weightage and disproportionate repre- 
sentation in services and legislatures to secure their support; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own difficulties in future and make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it need have been ? 


WORKING OF PROVINCIAL DEMOCRACY 


Eight provincial Governments in which Congress had a big majority have been 
ruling thats provinces for over two poe and have now resigned, In seven of these 

rovinces Governors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 

our provinces responsible democratic governments are still functioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the prospects of democracy in 
India. In the first place the fears entertaincd by the British die-hards about the 
transfer of law and order to popularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Though there have been many complaints, some of them with a subs- 
tratum of truth but most of them without any foundation, one can say in general 

that responsible government in the provinces has proved moderately successful. The 
Ministers have worked hard and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs of inordinate hurry, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidate their own party rather than advance the interests of the country as a 
whole and conciliate minorities, have been but too evident. Policies have been 
followed and legislation has been enacted which have not produced all the effects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to ride roughshod over classes in 
which their opponents have predominance. In spite ot high sounding phrases on 
their lips most of the ministries have not shown themselves to be better than the 
previous bureaucratic Governments in the distribution of patronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own supporters out of tight corners, 
The old trick of appointing committecs or commissions of investigation to get 
rid for the time being of unpleasant questions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been entirely forgotten or even explained away. Financial 
commitments have been made which it would be very difficult to meetin their 
entirety. Some of the minorities have been rubbed on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgruntled that they are expressing their delight at the resignation of the 
ministries, Sectional, linguistic and class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescence of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
fact that the Governors have not felt themselves called upon to exercise their re- 
served powers Owing to any serious invasion of the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provincial autonomy can work, even though creakily. ‘lhere is 
reason to hope that if the elected i: rislatures and their responsible cabinets are 
allowed to work in full independence, unfettered by extraneous interference, demo- 
eracy will be found to have a suitable soil in our country. 


TOTALITARIAN TENDENCIES 


The great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Congress and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy the elected representatives must realize their responsibility 
to their electors, and the cabinet to the elected representatives. If Oy the interposi- 
tion of an extraneous authority the sense of this responsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot be said to be stable whatever external facade it may have or by 
whatever name it may choose to call itself. The Congress ministries in the eight 
provinces could not by any stretch of imagination be called responsible to the 
members of their legislatures or the primary electors. They are the bond slaves 
of a small junta called the Parliamentary Committee and of the Mahatma who 
really controls all organizations of the Congress and whose word is law. The 
electors are only expected to vote once in five years for the candidates representing 
Congress and take part in periodical demonstrations for the greater glory of the 
Mahatma or any of his henchmen of greater or less importance. As for the 
Congress members of the legislatures ‘theirs is not to ee why, theirs is but to 
vote and lie’ often to their own convictions. All this goes under the name of 
discipline which is said to be necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
character. By the way this continued use of military language in the mouth of 
the apostle of ahimsa appears to me to be mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
discipline in any organised body of individuals, but it should be so exercised as 
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not to kill all sense of self-respect or ncoengen judement. I can understand the 
Congress laying down general lines of policy and comparing notes at intervals. 
But when it comes to one member of the Parliamentary Committee interfering in 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is nota lying jade, in matters of appoint- 
ments great and small, in three or four provinces, we are no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism. 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is ‘Mussolini is always right’; the Nazis are taught that ‘Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest primary 
member of a village ee committee to the Premier ofa province everybody 
has to regard the view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April 1937 to form ministries unless 
the Government gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding powers, and 
the decision to form such ministries in July of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both praised by the obedient Congressmen as the highest 
exhibition of statesmanship. The decision to fast at Rajkot and _ the decision to 
ive up that fast a few days later without much having nappened in the interval, 
th sent our patriots into ecstacies as supreme illustrations of Mahatmaic grandeur, 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the perfect type of what is varying 
and changeable, but he obviously never came across a Mahatma in those primitive 
days! Seriously, this absurd veneration for the word of an individual, however 
eminent, is the absolute negation of the democratic ideal. We have in our country 
but too many of such deified men and the hosts of their misguided devotees ; but 
they generally wear a religious garb. But democratic politics is a practical busi- 
ness based on _ history, reason and experience ; it should not find a place for such 
supermen whether they are called a Duce, a Fuhrer or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies fighting for freedem, we should 
take care that we ourselves are unwittingly heading for the abyss of totalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 
What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies in some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations, 
r. Jinnah is claiming to be Muslim Mahatma whose word is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to observe a day of thanksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of se aagoocriggl Fe but aphenee to be getting on. May 
one hope that the Muslims, with their long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this undesirable aspect of the Congress organization ? What demo- 
cracy wants are capable, farseeing and statesmanlike leaders, not a Leader with a 


capital ‘L.’ 
HINDU-MUSLIM TENSION 


The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
of any alleged detailed charges I think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
serious and cannot generally be substantiated. Of course in any particular place 
small matters loom large, and continual repetition of such charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody 1s bent on finding causes for grousing he can always find 
them. But sensible leaders should take care not to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such differences. But owing to 
the strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed, On the side of 
the majority party there is too great an insistence on non-essentials which are 
being represented as matters of vital national concern. Thus the stress laid pba 
the Congress flag and the attempts to force it down upon all as a_ national flag 
leads to the Muslim League insisting upon its own flag. After all a flag is a mere 
symbol, and it should be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and I hope the 
recent declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any place if 
there is any objection to it will be strictly followed by all Congressmen. The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Charkha and Khaddar and 
Gandhi cap. All these may be very good in their way but the attempta to force 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numerical minority, 
only help to accentuate the tension. When the larger and more vital questions 
have been satisfactorily settled and there is a general feeling of friendliness every- 
where, it would not be ha difficult to devise a national flag or to have a national 
anthem acceptable to all. I am not particularly attracted by a special party uniform 
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as it seems to be an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the Fascists and 
Nazis ; still I consider that a generally accepted national dress will add to the 
solidarity of the country, though this should evolve of itself rather than be specially 
invented and forced upon everybody. Similar remarks can be made about the Viday 
Mandir scheme and other alleged causes of difference, The leaders should try to 
keep such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward. 
But unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being done. 


The main cause of all this tension is however the amour propre of both sides, 
The Congress considers itself entitled to represent the whole nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be recognised as the only body repre- 
senting the Muslims. To an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 
that while there is some substratum of truth in both these claims they cannot be 
fully sustained. The Congress is undoubtedly the biggest and best organised 
political body in the country. But it cannot be considered as the sole representa- 
tive of all sections. In spite of the presence in it of a few Muslims and in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims do not regard it as representing themselves and do not consider their 
interests safe in its hands. This may be an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords and capitalists have 
also not joined it in any large numbers. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always prepared to support many individual items 
in its programme. In spite of the praise-worthy efforts of the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the Harijans there is, 1 believe,a fecling among them that 
the sympathy of many Congressmen is only skin-deep, and it is undoubted 
that Dr. Ambedkar, their undisputed leader, has not identified himself with Congress 
activities like the Harijan Sevak Sangh intended for their advance. On the other 
hand the Kisan movement and the labour movement are undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods of the Congress, though they may not in all cases have formally 
separated from them. The Congress cannot entirely represent either the large body 
of progressive Hindu opinion represented by Mr. Savarkar, Bhai Parmanand and Dr. 
Moonje, or the large though comparatively silent body of Sanatani Hindus who 
sigh for the revival of ancient Hindu culture. I leave out of account the question 
of the attitude of the Indian States and their peoples, though any national political 
movement must include them in its purview. In view of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to be the sole representative of India, though it is the most important 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which perhaps is partly explained by the general existence of single- 
membered constituencies which tend to leave minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to Mr. Gandhi’s name and personality. 


THE Musiim LEAGUE 


It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim League. 
But in this case also it may be generally admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the Muslims. Owing to the intense background of religion, 
dissidents among them are not so vocal as in the case of the Congress, though one 
can name the Shias, the Momins and others as at least indifferent to the League. 
It is probable also that many of the younger educated Muslims are not attracted to 
the League, partly because they are not By ea A religious and partly because they 
consider that a national movement must have a broader base than mere religion. 
There is also an appreciable number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, of Communist-minded Muslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim reformers who regard modern Turkey of Kamal Ataturk as an 
example to follow. It may be said in general terms that the claim of the Muslim 
League is as well or as ill-founded as the claim of the Congress, When there is 
any disinclination to accept these claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual work and the intrinsic merit of their programmes for their 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies are now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and ae in any dispute prestige comes in, commonsense and sanity are 
sure to go out. 


BROADENING CONGRESS CABINETS 


How to solve this question of strained Hindu-Muslim relations is the question 
of the hour. The immediate causes of riots are wellknown ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, conversion and other religious or quasi-religious matters can, J 
I believe, be settled if there is a will to settle them on the part of the leaders, 
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The real cause is political in nature. Muslims feel that being in a minorit 
they are likely to be oppressed by the majority community. This is really an absur 
idea, as in political matters Hindus do not generally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are divided into many parties and sections, fist on the score of political and econo- 
mic differences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste 
language, religious opinions and province. They are not known to act together, an 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well grounded. 


But taking facts as they are, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight provinces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission of one or two Muslims who do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their complaint but is an added grievance, 
in that it is an obvious attempt to divide the Muslims by offers of place and position 
to non-representative Muslims. On the other hand ne contend that in the 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a majority the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of straw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think that there is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own community in the same way as the Hindu members to theirs. The 
Congress majority rely upon the principle of joint responsibility and are keen on 

reserving strict party discipline. It, therefore, will not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prepared to sign the Congress pledge, put on the 
Congress uniform, and accept, at least in name, all Congress principles and practices 
all of which are not political in character. It seems to me that the first step to 
ease the injured amour propre of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and practices. 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme of political and economic 
measures which it desires to gaat out within the term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is prepared generally to accept this programme, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
points there may be a difference of view, but on such questions free vote should be 
allowed and the decision should be left to the unrestricted judgment of the Assembly 
without the use of the party whips. Such a freedom of voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and I know of at least one instance where even in the 
Morley-Minto Councils a member of the Executive Council was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain from voting on the Government side, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that this abstention led to the defeat of Government by one 
vote. It may be generally expected that when a body of intelligent men, drawn 
together by a general consensus of views, work daily together in intimate association, 
such cases will not be frequent and there will be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Command with a high hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institu- 
tions there must be a desire to treat every opposition with respect and to yield on 

ints on which the opposite party makes out a good case in debate, even though 
it is against the previous decision of the party in power. The large majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven provinces appear to have bavned its head, and its 
want of consideration to its opponents had made all minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument can avail, people’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-constitutional ways of action. The vg party in the legislatures 
should learn the lesson of the saying, ‘It is good to have a giant's strength, but it 
is cruel to use it like a giant.’ 


Some modification of the rigorous party discipline seems to be called for if the 
injured feelings of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
great deviation even from the strict democratic practice of England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to form national Governments without giving u 
their own fundamental principles. Cannot India try various new methods an 
work out a system which will best suit ite own peculiar conditions? The one 
most important point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
and economic platforms and to do away with communal parties altogether. This 
can be done by winning each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 
strength of huge majorities is not the best way of attaining the object, It may be 
worth while studying the constitution of a country like ‘Switzerland where three 
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clearly marked linguistic divisions of the country have long learnt to work in 
harmony for the good of the Motheiland, There the German, the Fiench or the 
Italian speaking constituents of the population do not che1ish any extia-territorial 
loyalty to Germany, Fiance o1 Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies in the. own land There all the thiee languages ate tieated alike by the 
state, nor 1s there any distinction between the Roman Catholic o1 Protestant 
populations so far as then country 1s conceined, 


THE DEFCNCE PROBLEM 


I eainestly trust that the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other patties and sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
spirit wok out the countiy’s piogiamme foi the future. Reciimination must be 
avoided and a determined effort must be made to 1each a settlement. There ma 
be some difficulties from the Biitish Government but in the present state they wil 
surely not be msupeiable. Britain has leained that a strong and contented India, 
an India which as an equal paitne: in the Piitish commonwealth of nations, 18 a 
great asset to the whole stiuctuie 

In the long i1ange progiamme to be cariied out the defence problem must 
naturally loom the laigest. ‘lhe army should have to be completely Indianized, 
its standing stiength puiobably incieased and its tiained 1eserves multiplied mani- 
fold. In a world full of nations armed to the teeth and iegaidleas of any sanctions 
except those of foice, India cannot continue to be weak and defenceless. Its vast 
population must be made mulitary-minded, its young educated men should be 
trained in the alts of modein waifaie and should have all opportunities for a 
military cateer. 

‘The distinction between enlisted and non-enlisted clauses 01 between military 
and non-military castes should be at once abolished During the gieat war young 
men fiom the office desk who had no idea of military duties became efhcient officers, 
soldieis, sailois o1 pilots after a shoit tiaining Why cannot the same be possible 
in India ? In this connection I would once again uige the necessity of making 
a modicum of military tiaining compulsory for all university students [ And 1t 
1s interesting to observe that on the motion of a distinguished Liberal, Di. G. §, 
Mahajan, principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, the Bombay Legislative 
Council — a resolution this yeal accepting this, and I understand that it was 
fo.waided with a favourable 1ecommendation by the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. I hope eaily action will be taken in this matter J] If they 
ale 1equiied to do this, there will be less opposition to extend military tiaiming to 
othe: classes I do not propose univeisal compulsion at this stage but I earnestly 
plead for a wider dissemination of military ideas and discipline among the mass 
of the people Such measuies will be usefnl not only fiom the military ideas and 
discipline among the mass of the people. Such measuies will be useful not onl 
from the military point of view, but they will inciease the economic and mo1a 
efhciency of the people of the country. 


The Air aim 1s now peithaps the most vital element of national defence and 
India 1s most backwaid in this respect. A large inciease in the Indian An Force 
18 immediately called fo1, and as a backgiound fo: this, civil aviation must be more 
widely encouraged Indians can make good pilots, engineeis and technicians, but 
Goveinment must be made to take all measuies to use this ability which 1s lying 
unused An ai force will in all probability not be so costly as a laige navy for 
which for many yeais we shall have to depend upon Britain in the main. At the same 
time the a hohe | olganisation called the Tadian navy of present must be a good 
deal expanded, and Indians _ should be taken in laigest number for all ranks, and 
it should be completely Indianised at no distant date, though fo. the moment we 
shall want the help of capable ofhceis of the Buitish navy with its long gloiious 
tiaditions to tiain oul own officers and men, I iealise that all these developments 
will cost fa1 moe than at present , but I am convinced that when Indians feel 
that they are the necessary steps to the attainment of their full political stature, 
there will be little serious objection to them on then part. Let India be convinced 
that there 1s a genuine, earnest and well-planned progiamme and theie will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


Defence, however, requues not only men in the fighting services but complete 
industrial organisation to provide munitions and other mateual. For this purpose 
industrial planning 18 as necessaly as the tiaining of personnel, I am very glad to 
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see that the Congress executive has appointed a national planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and I hope it will 
lay down a comprehensive programme and that provincial and central Governments 
will carry itout vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more for the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries. Just as wide-spread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an efficient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several points we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 


FEDERATION 


It is not my desire to speak at any great length on purely political reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. I am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a fissiparous tendency in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component parts in such a federation. When we find that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in which the present indepen- 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, we should beware of preparing trouble for our- 
selves in future by entrenching the component units of an Indian federation too firmly 
in their particularist privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is that it shows too yvreat a tenderness for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian States in particular are to make hard- 
ly any sacrifices for the privileges of joining it. They are looking too much to 
thetr treaty rights and prerogatives. But modern political thought requires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its present deplorable condition because the provisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impracticable or were not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and their wearers 
when not physically liquidated are in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
much on their outworn treaties or depend vl hss a foreign government for support. 
They should introduce reforms in their States and bring their people at least up 
to the political level of their neighbours in British provinces. Some of the far- 
sighted among them are already taking means to effect this change, but they all 
should bestir themselves in good time, for the march of events may otherwise be 
too strong for them. The British Indian provinces also must adjust their provincial 
ambitions to the supreme need of having a strong centre. In every federation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro- 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the centre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 


NEED OF ALL-PARTIES CONFERENCE 


The need of the hour is to secure peaceful political evolution in India. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one section, or by too great an insistence on treaties or 
vested rights, or by any fanciful theories of racial superiority or capacity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of strife and turmoil, it will leave behind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future progress. The best way is for all 

arties, the Government, the Congress, the Muslim ague, the Hindu Sabha, the 
Bcheduled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a spirit of 
friendliness and hammer out a solution by compromise. 


If all parties understand that too great an insistence on their own 
claim is likely to harm the whole structure, that a free and honourable 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations is to be preferred 
to a nominally independent existence which is bound to be precarious in the actual 
state of the world, that religious considerations should be kept.out of practical 
questions of politics and economics, that full liberty of the individual is a goal 
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worth striving for, and that the raison detre of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the individual, it will be possible to reach a peaceful solution of the Indian problem. 

In a conference of this kind the Liberals have an essential | gil to play. Theirs 
is the only party which is not based on religious affiliations and which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution. Still I am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prcaree to co-operate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
their theoretical differences with them. 


They firmly trust that a great future lies before their country and that their 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. But it is only by a wise application of broad libe- 
ral principles that it will once more begin to tread the well-tried path of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 


I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at present occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to speak at any length about matters of legislation and administration, 
both in the Central and Provincial sphere Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affect the real happiness of the people and determine the pace of the 
country’s progress. But I spoke about many of them fifteen years ago and do not 
wish to repeat myself more than I can help. Moreover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the point of view of the Liberals 
is often not adequately expressed owing to their absence from the legislatures. Such 
aueeeong refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redemption, to industrial 

isputes, to rural reconstruction, to reorganisation of education of all grades 
(including the Wardha Scheme), to the introduction of prohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movements of individuals and meetings and free 
expression of opinion by the press, to interference with ordinary processes of law, to 
the distribution of patronage, to the treatment of the services, to the day-to-day 
relations between communities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Shia-Sunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, &c. 
to industrial planning, to road development, to the administration of railways, and 
to a host of other matters. While on many of these questions the aims of govern- 
ments are admirable, the way in which they are being carried out leave much to 
be desired. Qn all these questions tho Tiaberals have a definite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to remain din oer and desire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, highsounding phrases and method of 
jobbery, graft and improper patronage. They put every question to the test of general 
good, dealing tenderly, but not too tenderly, with vested interests, but realising at 
the same time the need for well-considered changes. They have an intense belief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. The leaven 
of liberalism as we represent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt. 


The times require that Liberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among a much wider section of the public than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disappointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the people all the time, and I am sure that the 
innate practical sense of our people will ere long come back to the yospel of 
rational progress, individual freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Shall we not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? 


Proceedings & Resolutions—28th. & 29th. December 1939 
The Liberal Party's Losses 


The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing :— 


(2) The National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Kumar Rajendra Singh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the U. P. Government, 
who was a prominent member of the Liberal Party and rendered meritorious 
services to the country. The Federation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved family. 
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(6b) The Federation records with sorrow the deaths of Mr. A. V. Patwardhan 
a foundation-member of the Servants of India Society, who specially interested 
himself in the question of ‘Indian states; Sir Hormosji Dinshaw who was a 
member of the party ever since its foundation and a great philanthropist ; 
Mr. 8. 8. Persha a member of the Telugu community of Bombay; an 
Dr. Sir Nuserwanji H. Choksey of Bombay, all of whom were staunch Liberals 
and rendered valued services to the country. The Federation offers its most 
sincere sympathy to the members of the bereaved families. 


International War 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the following resolution :— 


The Federation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by the 
totalitarian states against smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
victims. The Federation considers that Britain and France are fighting Germany 
in the cause of democracy and freedom and feels that Indian sympathies are 
on the side of democratic nations and that the whole of India wishes that their 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

The Federation appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause for 
which the democracies are fighting. 

The Federation is convinced that the larger interests of India are bound 
up with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 
freedom, but in order to enable India to put forth its wholehearted support the 
imagination of the people should be captured by change in the attitude of the 
British Government regarding the future of India. 


Viceroy’s Statement 


Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Bombay) next moved : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state- 
ment issued by his Excellency the Viceroy and subsequent official statements, both 
in England and India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as they 

(2) Do not go beyond the position taken up in 1917 and imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominion Status to an indefinite and distant future and do not 
envisage its achievement within a definite period in the near future ; 

(b) Leave the centre irresponsible as it is at present ; 

(d) Give to the minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 

TOZTESS ; 
on (d) Make the admission of a large Indian element into the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council conditional on the settlement of the communal problem in the pro- 
vinces, although this was not a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Federation under the Government of India Act, 1935 ; 

(e) Ignore the urgent need for the rapid nationalization of the Defence forces 
in all their branches. 

(2) The Consultative Committee as proposed by the Viceroy, the object of 
which was to win Indian support in the prosecution of war, could be no substitute 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to appeal to the people. 


Dominion Status 
The next resolution on Dominion Status was moved by Mr. J. N. Basu 


(Calcutta) :— ; 
This Federation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 


should be so amended 

(a) As to provide for the establishment of complete responsible government 
in the provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may automati- 
cally become a Dominion within the meaning of the Balfour Declaration of 1926 
and of the Statute of Westminster on the conclusion of the war; and (6) As to 
secure to the subject of States, the right of election of State representatives, 

(2) That in the meanwhile immediate steps should be taken to nationalize the 
army so a8 to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Status, 


Framing of Future Constitution for India 


The Liberal Federation is strongly ofopinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians themselves but considers that the idea of the 
proposed constituent assem ly is impracticable and is likely to retard our progress. 
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_ The Federation therefore suggests that a conference be convened in India by 
his Majesty’s Government for framing the constitution and that it should be com- 
ed of : (1) The representatives of elected members of Provincial and Central 
islatures in British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
(2) The representatives of elected members of legislatures of Indian States. (3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invited by the Viceroy and the represent- 
atives of other Princes elected by the Chamber of Princes. (4) Representatives 
elected by landholders’ associations, associations representing trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial labour. (5) A certain number 
of the members of the Conference to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such interests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented, 


Separation of Executive and Judiciary 


The National Liberal Federation places on record its great disappointment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Governments including Congress 
Ministries have failed to carry out separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that comprehensive 
schemes separating the two functions be carried into effect as early as possible. 


Defence 


1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government (a) to give an extended meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without ber consent in the responsibility of defending Singa- 
pore and Egypt although no such responsibility has been laid on the shouldeis of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these places, (b) to treat 
one-tenth of the army in India virtually as an Imperial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British possessions between Egypt and Singapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for the payment of the maintenance charges of this Re- 
serve even when it is employed in defence of these possessions. 

2, In spite of the heavy burden of military expenditure borne by the country 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have utterly failed in their 
duty to equip the country adequately for defensive purposes. The Federation 
reiterates its demand for (a) the rapid nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement of British troops and the Royal Air Force by Indian 
Land and Air Forces and the substitution of {indian for European officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistribution of the existing defence 
expenditure so as to provide more money for the rapid development of the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence against air raids which has been 
rendered essential by the changed international situation, the Federation regietting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the measures taken to train 
Indian pilots are extremely inadequate specially as compared with those taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) the removal of provincial and class restrictions regarding 
recruitment to the army, (d) a wide expansion, however possible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Training Corps and the selection of cadets from the corps 
for admission to the Indian Military Academy, (e) the introduction of military drill 
and the establishment of cadet corps in schools in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the people of this country 
more self-reliant in the matter of defence and to make India self-sufficient so far 
as possible in regard to the production of war materials. 


Indians Overseas 


Ceylon.—l. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the 
Ceylon Government’s policy of discrimination against Indians and their decision. 
_ (a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Departments 
since April 1, 1934, 

b) to retrench Indian employees of more than five but less than ten years 
of service on a racial basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end of 1939, 

2. The Federation fully supports the decision of the Government of India 
to prohibit the emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to secure justice to the Indian community. 

_South Africa.—This Federation expresses its indignation and resentment at the 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa and the policy of segregation 
embodied in the Asiatic Land and Trading Act although there was no proo! 
Indians were violating any of the existing statutes, or were resorting to illegal 
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preckie and although the Union Government have undertaken under the Cape 
own oe to treat the Indian community as an integral part of the popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa and to take steps to raise their position. 


Fijt,—This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
rievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the All-Fiji 
ndian Conference in November, 1938, and urges it to press his Majesty's 

Government to agree to the appointment ot an Agent to the Government of India 
in Fiji which, in the opinion of this Federation, is necessary to develop better 
understanding between the Government of India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the status of the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the satisfaction of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty’s Government, 


Malaya.—The Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by the 
Government of India in stopping assisted emigration to Malaya as a protest against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourers employed on plantations by the 
planters and urges it to prohibit all emigration of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case of Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community in Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India, 


Indian Consular Service 


(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the British Empire as well as in foreign countries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Consular Service should be developed on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

(6) Pending the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and Consular Corps from which 
Indians have been so far scrupulously excluded. 


Reform in the Indian States 


(2) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 
their states. 

The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian states for civil and political liberties. 

(c) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states will realize in their own 
interest that, with the working of responsible government in the provinces, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existing lines, 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
the press, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 


War and Industrial Development 


The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be expanded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessary in the larger interests of the country, 


Rural Economic Development 


The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to secure 

(a) the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the adoption of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdings, 

(b) the embodiment in legislative enactments of the main principles of land 
revenue assessment in provinces where this has not been done, 

tc} substantial aid in the development of industries, big and small alike, 

d) a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country, 

(ce) legislation for the more adequate protection of the labouring classes 
both in urban and rural areas, 

the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education for 

both boys and girls, 

(9) adequate A for medical relief and the promotion of public health 
particularly in rural areas. ’ 


The All India Christian Conference 


Annual Session—Nagpur—27th. December 1939 
The Presidential Address 


The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
held at Nagpur on the 27th. December 1989 and continued for the next two days 
under the presidency of Prof. Harendra Chandra Mukherjee, who in the course of 
his address said :— 


Before the present war, British subjects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence services and granted commissions, while Indian subjects of 
His Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Recently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident in England are concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be carried to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
The British administration does not seem to have realised how much India resents 
the existing policy excluding Indians from positions of sl hare in our 
own army. It has disanpointed us that whenever we have asked that the officer 
ranks should be Indianised, we have been told that India cannot provide a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and public 
school experience behind them. I have very carefully gone through the speeches 
made in both the House of Commons and the MHouse of Lords by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the Perlis have noted the absence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence problem, viz,, the throwing open of 
recruitment to members of every province so long as they can satisfy the army tests 
and the Indianisations of the officer ranks. 


Indians have always been of opinion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a partner in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence policy. We feel that the British adminis- 
tration which has yet been unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any time, has to engage in a large scale war with some aggressive 
nation inside her own frontie:s and if the supply of soldiers coming from the so- 
called martial races fails, 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the purpose of creating a 
new world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India is 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter- 
national differences is evident from the unanimous support accorded to the British 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
in no uncertain terms their demand for indepencence or its substance. 


Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment is perhaps more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. From 1906 onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a counterpoise against the majority Hindu community 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demands 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The private 
correspondence of Lytton, Curzon, Minto, Morley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montague and Macdonald may be said to have only extended the application of an 
already accepted principle, Its culmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one-sided Communal Award of 1938, 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob- 
lem or minimise its importance, we feel that the insistence on the communal diffi- 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter. I shall go further and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stand often taken by some-of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I believe that our 
Mussalman brethren far from pevscisbage under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the majority Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, partriotic and farsighted among them, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 


I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the other hand, they have displayed 
what I am regretfully compelled io call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made have seemed to whet their appetite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my observations do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in spite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative of our Mussalman brethren, there are other large, impor- 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Mussalman community. The importance 
it has come to acquire in the eyes of the British Government is at least to a certain 
extent unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of self-confidence for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without any one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Mussalman are, No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, we shal] have to stop where we are at present. 


I contend that the difficulties due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
Congress and the British administration approach the Muslim League and beg and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come only when the 
majority community and the British Government and other groups which hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammering out a constitution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any social and religious group including 
our Mussalman brethren. If Dominion Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it. It 
has also been pointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has succeeded and not 
preceded the enjoyment of the fullest measure of independence. 

One might well point out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 

ledge of ultimate Self-Government was given to India in the House of Commons 
in August, 1917, that the Montague-Chelmsford reforms were framed and published 
while fighting was still going on and that a beginning to implement them was 
made during the same period. India would like to know what are the circumstances 
which are preventing the adoption of a similar policy if Britain is really desirous 
of meeting India’s wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Btatus to India immediately after the war and, as a proof of her good 
intentions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few representative leaders ? 


The fact that India has been drawn into the conflict without a effort being 
made to ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian feelings. India’s inferior 
constitutional status in the British Empire has hurt her sense of self-respect. She 
realises that it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wishes to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being vg Sp into which she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now, the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
joint efforts of all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques- 
tion that the present deadlock has come. The view of our community is that india 
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should give whatever help she can during the sagen struggle but that she ought 

to make it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and power 

politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
esires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offered to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, I found that our community has elected its representa- 
tives to the provincial legislatures on a communal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian Popueuon. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what are called “general” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 


1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of report from any quarter 
that these non-Christian representatives are sacrificing the interests of their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non-Christian supporters. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we differ 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual experience. Granting for the sake of 
argument, that, here and there, Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes oppression easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for sateguarding their interests on 
eee representation but on the goodwill of their more powerful brothers 
in ; 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and apparently insignificant community and that if we only have sufficient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the unanimous decision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the wort 
of our serviccs to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her children 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely different potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded in securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in the political picture. Our elected representatives 
in the different provincial legislatures are Be ing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public life of the country and their support has been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a striking way in which we can serve India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose differences, if any, which exist among ourselves and 
then, a8 a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the divergent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
Sree the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian community 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it does the goodwill and confidence 
of the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 


We have our rights and our privileges as a minority community and these 
are guaranteed to us by legislation, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these only, we shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unselfish and devoted spirit of our old leaders, The only way open to a minority 
community to undertake and pada the duty of assisting in the establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all claims to preferential 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasping and selfish sections of the Indian 
pepuaoe into a deeper and more effective sense of their public duty. This has 

een done by our predecessors and it will have to be done again. Such a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may be difficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the ‘Prince of Peace” 


and the “Man of Sorrows.” 
Resolutions—2nd. Day—Nagpur—28th. December 1939 
RESOLUTION ON WAR 


A resolution calling upon the British Government “to declare in unequivocal 
terms that freedom, satice and equality are the aims of the present war acd that 
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the aim of self-government applies to India, which should be declared to possess 
full Dominion Status immediately after the war ended” was adopted at the 
Conference on the next ua. ‘ 

The declarations so far made by various statesmen, the resolution added, were 
not satisfactory and fell far below the requirements. The Conference appealed to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this opportunity 
slip for establishing the future relationship of the two countries ona basis of 
friendship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-operation. 

A resolution offering full and unconditional assistance to the British Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the present war was also adopted by the conference. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr, B. L. Ralia Ram, General Secretary 
of the Conference, stated, “India should offer full and unconditional assistance to 
the Government for the prosecution of this war, since India stands for bane 
of freedom, self-determination and a truly democratic form of Government. For 
a ee it calls upon Indian Christians to render every possible help to the 

overnment,’ 


Resolutions—3rd, Day —Nagpur—29th. December 1939 
NATIONALISTIC CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
The following resolutions was passed by conference on the third day :~ 


“As far as our sedetactact is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India is based on a purely nationalistic ideal.” The resolution added : “This 
Conference believes that a self-governing India cannot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is prepared to give tull allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of religious affiliation.” 


The Conference deplored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not created an atmosphere favourable to give effect to the nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The Conference further recommended that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
guarantee be provided for the right of free choice of religion and the protection 
of religious 1ights of all Indian people individually and corporately, including speci- 
fic provision for the right of practice of worship ; and the propagation of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an effective machinery be provided to ensure un- 
molested observance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom of speech and discussion ; (e) all citizens must be deemed equal before 
the law irrespective of caste or sex ; and (f) all citizens must have equal rights and 
obligations in regard to places of public resort maintained by the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


Twenty-first session—Calcutta—28th. to 30th. December 1939 
The Welcome Address 


The twenty-first session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
the Deshbandhupark, Calcutta on the 28th. December 1939 under the presidency 
of 8j. Venayak Damodar Savarkar. Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjec, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates said :— 


As Chairman of the Reception Committee I accord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. In doing so, the words 
of welcome that I utter are not mere words of convention, but words which proceed 
from the inmost depths of my heart and genuinely represent the feelings of all 
who have for a good long time past been eagerly longing for the moment when 
this Conference would meet. hat moment has now arrived. Our feelings on the 
occasion are a mixture of pride, joy, encouragement and gratitude,—in finding that 
in our unhappiness we have your sincere sympathy, that we are not so helpless 
as we at times feel and that many of you have ignored inconveniences and 
hardships of no mean order to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need, 
Hindu India at the present moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude: but apart from problems of All-India nature, which must engage 
the attention of us all, the Province of Bengal, in particular, has problems of her 
own which demand your immediate and most serious deliberations. And it is 
fortunate, therefore, that the Conference should be meeting here this year. Let me 
assure you that you are not holding this Conference a moment too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
saving us, that means should be resorted to here and now. In the course of our 
deliberations you will have a clear idea as to how we stand and you will, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again I extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 


Here, in this assembly, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hailing from parts of the country far and near,—stalwart champions of the cause 
of Hindu India—in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith. I shall 
not, for obvious reasons, call up their blushes by naming them individually. 
Needless to say that their presence is peculiarly gratifying to me and I am 
personally grateful to them for giving me the pleasure of meeting them on 
this occasion. 

But to you, Sir, I cannot afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspense, 
not being 1n a position to anticipate what course you would adopt, You soon 
dispelled the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that flows in your veins you declined to throw yourself into the 
different political currents, which purported to run their wonted course, and 
ignoring tempting offers of positions and power, overcame all attractions an 

rasped the cause that was your own—the cause of Hindu India. With that love 
or freedom of thought and action which is a part of your nature, with that 
nee courage of conviction which has sharacterized: your life from your boyhood 
and with an unflinching faith in your own principles as regrads the salvation of 
the country in all its aspects, you refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for our national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, let me assure you if you need any assurance at all, has 
awakened Hindu India from the deep stupor she was in, Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and we have no doubt, judging from the response she has given, 
that she will again rise to that glorious height which she once attained. Your 
presence in our midst Sir, has evoked an enthusiasm even in our rank and file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented, 

[ have said, Hindu India will rise ‘again’. I have used the word ‘again’ 
not without due deliberation. For, speaking for myself, I say without reserve 
that if once more something approaching that position is attained, I shall be 
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perfectly content. To me it is plain that a nation, that can rise to that hight, 
passes beyond the reach or range of foreign domination and becomes a covetable 
partner of other nations of the world. Not even in my wildest dreams have I 
ever dreamt a vision of our glory, which can make me feel as proud as I am 
when I review our own glorious past. I know this utterance of mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation, 
which has no present to speak of, must fall back upon its glory in the past. The 
charge amuses me for [ am one of those who firmly believe that it is because 
we do not sufficiently care to know or think of our past that we are in this sad 
plight to-day. 
Inpia’s GLoRious Pasr 
It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the Hindus had attained 
erfection, and at a time when the rest of the world was enveloped in darkness. 
ut turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more pertinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ayo, laid the foundation 
of all the present-day progress and marvels that we boast of. 

In Grammar, Linyuistics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
Architecture, Painting, even Medicine and Surgery, in all these fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which ar proeede the eminence which they attained. 

The wide circulation, throughout the world, of Indian tales and stories (e. g., 
the Panchatantra, about which it has been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of the languages of the world) inspired whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Princes paid attention and honour. Their researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-ships was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modern days. 


For about 3000 years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Persia, Arabia and even in Egypt, Arts, such as that of ship-building, 
were dealt with in treatises which themselves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intercourse with foreign countries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Romans conquerred Kygypt they encouraged 
direct sva-trade with India and _ broke down the restrictions of trade which had 
been imposed in the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by Persian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and steel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabres of the world. Prof. 
Sayce says that cotton, thread and cloth were exported by the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from India in 4000 B. C. and they found their way very early to 
Egypt. Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 
musling were in em demand and commanded fancy prices in the Roman Empire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Other industries and commerce,—in lac, wheat, ice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, clarified butter, silk, precious stones and the like— 
flourished remarkably. Our ancient literature affords abundant evidence of the 
fact that Indian colonies were established far and wide and even in the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization were transplanted 
bodily and on a most excellent footing. Trade-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarkable success. 


Time will not permit me to go into details, But I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the richness of her natural resources that made India the 
world’s mart. Her success was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genius of her artisans, the enterprise and ingenuity of her ship-wrights, 
the perfection atained by her in theoretical as well as practical sciences, the 
excellence of her knowledge in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her great 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number of centuries. 
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DOWNFALL OF HINDUS 


How India came to lose that position, I do not know; for history is silent on 
the point and researches have produced no clear or connected account. In any 
case, It 18 no use crying over spilt milk. Suffice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repression 
weakened and enervated Hindu India, which once occupied the highest pinnacle 
of glory and brought about her ruin,—an annihilation, complete and perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 


To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two more, connected with each other, the combined effect of which has been to 
roduce a gradual but steady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
ith the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians, India came to 
have three main religious communities. The Moslems and the Christians are 
communities the very essence of whose religion is proselytism while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This proselytisation found a ready field by reason 
of the rigid rules of caste which either purported to keep sections of the Hindu 
community out of the recognized Hindu fold or, what is more, as happened in 
some parts of the country, meted out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
possible for human being to brook. MKeadily, therefore, would people 
subjected to such indignities, revolt and break away and go over to one or other o 
the two faiths, which would receive them with open arms, The process has 
been slow and gradual, but at the same time steady. The loss which Hindu 
community thus suffered from Moslem and Christian proselytisation has becn a 
loss of considerable magnitude. 


More than a quarter of a century van the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning was sounded, notably by Col. U. N. Mukherjee in Bengal and Lala 
Lal Chand in the Punjab, that the Hindu had become ‘a dying race’. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no se1ious notice was taken of it. To all it must have 
appeared that the position was true in point of fact; and if the PoaHon was true 
in fact it must have been also obvious to all that the only remedy lay in trying to 
check the decay and recoup the loss. But on the question as to whether that remedy 
was to be applicd, there has always becn a sharp difference of opinion. The Suddhi 
and Sangathan movement has been doing a g deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
the other hand, there is a section of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
religious conviction will not permit them to countenance it. The question is a very 
delicate one and is, at the same time, equally difficult of solution ; while the position, 
in point of fact, is that during the last 50 years, Hindus in Bengal have dwindled 
down from 55 per cent to 45 per_cent of the total population. Sentiments, which 
one would like to base on grounds of religion, would know no logic ; whereas if the 
objection has really no religious sanction at its back but 1s due only to a_prohibi- 
tion imposed for the reason that the practice was considered prejudicial to the best 
interest of society, as it existed at the time, the objection may perhaps be 
surmounted. In interpreting prohibitions of this character, one has to bear in mind 
that even as regards the laws to be found in our Smritis, there is a mixture of 
morality, religion and law, and that in the interpretation of such laws one has to be 
careful to see if an inflexible rigidity was actually contemplated. On the other 
hand, while it may often be necessary to dig up roots and have them re-embedded 
after making the soil more fertile and to prune or cut away old withered branches 
so that healthy shoots with a new life may burst forth, yet, at the same time, one 
has to be cautious to remember that it will not do to destroy roots and_ branches 
and all. To bring about a satisfactory reconciliation I can only think of two 
possible contingencies,—the advent of some law-giver to whom all will bow down 
their heads or the finding of some agreed basis on which the whole community can 
proceed. Both these possibilities, however, are too remote to be within the range 
of probability. And if we wait tor cither to happen before we think of rallying 
inder one common banner, there will, in all probability, remain nobody to lift the 
banner itself. [et us, therefore, proceed in the light of our respective convictions, 
bearing no ill-will towards those who may entertain a Sari & view. And let not 
one section of the community try to force its own views on the other ; for, such a 
course would be productive of a cleavage in our ranks, not less disastrous than the 
loss that we would be seeking to make up. At the same time, I do not see why 
one section of the community should ever think of treating another with anything 
else than on g footing of equality or otherwise than with love, affection and even 
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respect. And notwithstanding the difference of opinion to which I have just 


referred, I do not see why it should not be possible for us all to regard as Hindu 
any who “regards this lan of Bharat Varsha, from the Indus to the Seas, as his 
Father-Land as well as his Holy-Land.” The difference, to my mind, does not offer 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and putting forth a 
united demand for national emancipation. We stand for equal opportunities for all 
in public affairs, with special consi erations for such brethren of ours as may be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there is a natural 


barrier between the invader and the invaded, the conqueror and the conquered, the 
ruler and the ruled. The proposition is too fundamental to require any argument. 


country, it is plain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there has been a 
fusion Yetween either of them and the people of Hindusthan, only to the extent 
that there has been a merger as it were, that the natural barrier has been removed. 
The first notable occasion after the British conquest when Hindus and Moslems stood 
on a common platform was at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. Speaking on this 
occasion, Sir Richard Temple, at one time a Provincial satrap, observed,— 


“The Brahmins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were fanatical and 
they had the brains to contrive mischief when discontented.” 

And after referring to some of the causes of the Mutiny, he proceeded to say,— 

aoa brought about a very unusual combination between Mahomedans and 
Hindus.’ 

This combination, however, which was characterised as ‘very unusual’, was by 
no means a combination arising out of a common feeling of uationalism between 
Hindus and Moslems. The Indian National Congress started with an ideal of 
nationalism, which to all intents and purposes. would regard both Hindus and 
Moslems as children of the soil, and that indeed was a very laudable and correct 
attitude for the Hindus to take ; for Hindus, by religion and culture, are tolerant 
of the presence in their midst of people of other faiths and would always be 
prepared to share their lot with those who may have come and made Hindusthan 
their home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of nationalism was 
tolerated by our rulers—in a letter of Mr. Hume, the founder of the Indian 
National Congress, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said— 

“A gafety-valve for the escape of great and growing forces, generated by the 
British connexion was urgently need and no more efficacious valve than the 
Congress could be devise "s 

We must be grateful to those Indians who conceived the idea. The Hindus 
‘oined the organization in numbers, and some of the better minds amongst the 

oslems, equally broad and sympathetic, reci rocated. For atime it seem that 
the two sister communities would go hand in hand and try by all legitimate means 
in their power to have their wrongs 1 hted, their grievances remedied, their 
political condition ameliorated But side by side with this movement, another 
counter-movement grew up, gaining strength from day to day, which kept aloof 
from the Congress, but with the same objective of achieving the political emancipa- 
tion of the country which the Congress was striving for. Its creed was not that 
robust nationalism which would regard Hindus and Moslems as children of the 
game soil, whose political destinies were to remain linked up together. Its scheme 
of emancipation was fundamentally based on an ambition, communal in its essence, 
of securing a domineering position for Islam in the land of the Hindus. It made 
no secret of its ambition to win from day to day a position for Islam “which may 
bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this country.” Notwithstanding this 
avowed object and scheme, which in later years could not fail to attract the notice 
of even a casual observer, the Congress has in recent hea failed to face facts, 
minced matters and lulled itself into an unfounded belief that by acceding to the 
demands of the Moslems, even to the detriment of Hindu interests, it would be 
able to placate the Mosleme and rouse 1n Moslem minds the true nationalism that 
would be for the welfare of the country as a whole. The whole career of the 
Congress during the last two decades has been marked by a desire to secure this 
idea of nationalism by giving in from point to point. For instances we need not 

o too far back. I shall give you two of the more recent instances concerning the 
Province in which you now are : the amputation of the ‘Bande Mataram,’ which 
perhaps is the unkindest cut that one can think of ; and the assent tc 
the & per centin the services ratio, One other instance I may give, but in 
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fairness to the Congress I must say I cannot lay the blame for that on their 
shoulder. I refer to it only for the purpose of showing that the Hindus in 
Bengal have always surrendered to Moslem demands without caring to 
scrutinize whether they are just or unjust. I refer to the removal of ‘Sree and 
Lotus’ from our University crest. The demand was justified on the plea that 
had there been a ‘Lotus’ alone or a ‘Sree’ alone, both of which are found in 
ancient Moslem inscriptions and writings in Bengal—there would have been no 
Objection, but it was the combination of the two that was regarded as a deliberate 
insult to the religious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 


MOsLEM DIVISION OF INDIA 


But what has been the reciprocity on the other side? A Pakistan, presenting 
a vista of common brother-hood of Islamic nations from Turkey in the West to 
East Bengal in the East, including in it the Moslemised portions of India on 
its North-Western Frontier, such as Sind, Baluchistan, N.-W. Frontier Province 
and the Punjab, under the supremacy or leadership of any one of the independent 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by which “the Moslems of India 
call upon the British Parliament to replace the Government of India Act of 1935 
by another which should lead the country to resolve itself into an independent 
confederacy of culturally homogeneous free States.” In the preamble to this 
scheme it 1s sald— 


“Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of India, because 

(a) it is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which 
it is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the 
two leading or major nationalities of India, continue to remain divided into two 
different social orders drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from 
two fundamentally different religions or cultures, 

(b) the democratic majority Government, which it has established in most 
provincial units and aims to establish at the centre, will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) it will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) it will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free 
and independent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(e) it neutralizes their historic importance in the country and eliminates for 
ever prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steadying 
influence on the administration of the country and 

(f) it helps to intensify and perpetuate the prey eok cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, religious, social, economic, educational and political— 
all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment of independence.” 


Referring to the division of India into zones, the scheme suggests that 
the following should constitute the four Moslem zones: The north-west and the 
north-east blocks, the Delhi-Lucknow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India would resolve itself into cultural zones for Hindus. 

A more recent edition of the scheme to which my attention was drawn the 
other day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect. 

What remains then of the dream of “a common fatherland”, of “children 
of a common soil”, of “All-India nationalism.” 

The most efficient of the factors that go to constitute peoples into a nation 
is their will to be one homogeneous unit, and even though two communities may 
be distinct from the he of view of language, culture or religion or even from 
the point of view of all these elements eee if they have a common homeland 
and a genuine desire to unite together in one common political and economic 
interest and there is no desire in one to benefit at the cost of another, one 
common nationhood is possible. But national unity is impossible where one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, political or economic aims 
regardless of what may happen to another. 

It seems clear from the ideas which the schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is the perpetuation of the differences, or rather the broadening, more and more, 
of the gulf that so unfortunately exists between the two communities which ig 
intended ; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remain 
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together in peace and amity the differences that exist must be made up as 
quickly as possible. It has come as a painful surprise that even the idea of a 
Constituent Assembly to compose the differences, which appears to me to be the 
ony real solution of the question, has been tuined down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that “India is not fit for democracy.” 


I am firmly of the view that what has happened now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act of 1919 and the Reforms which it brought in its train were 
introduced. The relegation of Hindus to the appellation of “Non-Muhammadan” 
or “General”, in my humble opinion, sounded the death-knell of Indian nationalism. 
How a community, possessing any degree of self-respect, could assent to the 
obliteration of their very name from the Constitution is a thing which passes 
my comprehension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no protest and to-day the position is that the Hindu in some parts of his 
own Hindusthan compares himself with the Jew in Hitler’s Germany. For this 
our thanks are due to ourselves, for we would not dare to speak out lest we be 
suspected as communal and we were prepared, when necessity arose, to let down 
the whole of Hindu India for the sake of a few Moslem supporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and we should be alive to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the word that should be used in respect of 
it, was the attitude that our friends of the Congress took up in connection with 
the Simon Commission. I may be permitted to quote what our veteran leader 
Bhai Parmananda has said in this connection. He has summed up the _ position 
in these words :— 

“The report of the Simon Commission contained proposals much more suitable 
for the Government of this country than the present Act is. ‘Lhe Simon Report 
condemned Moslem Communalism and paid little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they called ‘rights’ at the expense of other communities. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in_ that report, The 
Provincial Autonomy which formed seed of the Simon Commission’s report is 
more in accoidance with the professed ideals of the Congress and of nationalism 
than the Provincial Autonomy under the Pistia Act which the Congress has 
accepted. If the Congress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it would 
have accepted the Simon Commission scheme. _ 

Having started the movement of boycott of the Simon Commission, Congress 
leaders declared that they were not even prepared to read the report of the Simon 
Commission. The Moslems were naturally not very pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it. The British Government, however, thought that if 
they could formulate a scheme which would meet with the whole-hearted approval 
of the Moslems, they would make permanent allies of them”. 


At the three Round Table Conferences, held in London in the years 1931 to 
1933, as the result of which the present Constitution emerged, it is well known 
that the Hindu cause was not actively represented ; it rather went by default. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Select Committee, who supported the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to be just, wrote to Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

“Tg it not useless to try to help your countrymen when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” 

I have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only well organised 

litical party in this country, that it has all along fought for the cause of India’s 
reedom and that what little of self-government we have received to-day has been 
the result of its single-handed efforts and sacrifices. I speak in no carping spirit 
apd should be sorry to be understood as making any eeperaging remarks against a 
body which has borne its fair share in the struggles of the past. But I may be 
permitted to say with respect that the achievements, such as they were, were the 
achievements of individuals and the credit for what may have been achieved can in 
no event go to the ‘policy’ which the Congress has pursued, for the last twenty 
ears or more. And, when the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
be written, there is a risk of its being said that what measure of self-government 
we have to-day was not obtained by the present-day Congress but rather in spite of 
it, Indeed, much of the defects and drawbacks that we Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Constitution are entirely due to this policy. aa 
Qne example is sufficient,—the cancerous Communal Decision, with regard to 
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which the policy even to-day, notwithstanding stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of “neither accept, nor reject’. Why this 
indifference? Why this indecision? Or, is it that you are afraid of giving out 
your mind ? Whose interest are you serving by this singularly curious attitude? 

am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-acquainted. But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand wihy, having willingly 
taken the responsibility of Government, though with the object of wrecking, the 
Congress Ministry in the several Provinces have resigned at this critical time. In 
the face of the Declaration of 1919 as regards the policy of Lis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the explanations that 
have been given of that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that the bargaining has failed, which can justify the course 
that has been adopted. In the negotiations that have been going on, except for 
the very casual reference to Hindus, here and there, there has been, I feel pained 
to see, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the Congress. 
The situation has been brought about by the indifference of the Hindus themselves 
and by tacitly permifting the Congress to play the role of the sole deliverer of 
goods. Time has come when it must be made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that the Hindus are no longer prepared to let this state of things to 
continue. 

I find I am guilty of a digression. I was talking of the fundamental differ- 
ences that there have been in the conception of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Efforts to secure a Hindu-Moslem unity, so much to be desired for 
the mutual benefit of both, have, it must be admitted, so far failed. And I venture 
to think that so long as these differences in the view points exist, there is no 
chance of such unity. In the nationalism of Moslems, there is essentially an 
element of a desire for supremacy,—often expressed in the form that the British 
took India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for s0 many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indulping in imagination. Such a thing was openly said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council a few years ago, and it is repeated publicly by some Moslem leaders in 
their speeches now-a-days. It is this attitude, which, for want of a better expression, 
I would call a spirit of conquest, religious and cultural, if not also_ territorial, that 
has been responsible for a series of events, which have estranged the two commu- 
nities more and more, and of which I may be permitted to mention some that are 
within recent memory. The blood-curling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
1921-22 were enquired into by the Congress Enquiry Committee, but no report of 
the enquiry was published on the ground that it would be unpolitic in national 
interests to give publicity to the findings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the Multan tragedy in connection with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the worst type had been perpetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus. About this time or soon thereafter in 1923 took place the events 
connected with the conversion of the Malkana Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra, Muttra, Bharatpur, Saharanpur, 
etc. Soon after followed the Kohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole population of twenty thousand were driven out of their homes, lands and 
avocations and had to migrate to a different area for food and shelter. In 1926, 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Patna, and about the 
end of that year Swami Sraddhananda was murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Samajists, one notable case being the murder of Lala Nanak 
Chand of Delhi, The well-known Kangila Rasul agitation, which came in the train 
of these murders, brought about further riots and murders and M. Rajpal, the 
Publisher of the Rangila KRasul, after escaping from attacks on two occasions, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bholanath Sen in Calcutta is another 
instance. In and since 1932 there were and have been troubles in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Bahawalpur, Rampur and other States, and Hindu citizens of those States 
have felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi- 
cial to their interests, in respect of recruitment to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on. 
In some of these places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some others certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
‘reforms’, but they more or less seek to Ber pewuate Moslem power. In Kashmir 
the Moslem population were virtually on the point of overthrowing its Ruler, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that a rapprochement was brought about. In 1935, 
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the Shahidganj agitation created a deplorable situation in and outside Lahore, 
involving serious loss of property and of lives, Lastly, deserve mention the 
cominunal riots of Meerut which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I would rather not discuss. 

In considering the present position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister Province, the Punjab where, as here, the Hindus are in a minority. 
The anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a peculiarly unfortunate position. In the Punjab, just as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted by the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled facts and vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
—at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute—regardless of 
theit deleterious effects on all others. So far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to enable me to say anythiny with confi- 
dence. But having had occasion to study the Bills which have acquired the name 
of the Black Bills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before, I could only say that it was reformation with a vengeance, and it was 
time that the legislators should definitely cry halt. 


Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning our grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Communal Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Montague-Chelmsford Report of 1918 they said, 


“But we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham- 
madans in a Province where they form a majority of the voters’’. 

In the Simon Report of 1939, it was said, 

“We are clearly convinced that separate communal electorates serve to per- 
petuate political divisions on purely communal lines”. 

“Communal representation—the provision by law that particular _ religious 
community shall be represented in a popular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as to how many communal seats there shall be—is 
an undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a sense of common citizenship”. 

With these authoritative declaration was eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will go down in history as a great British Premier who 
to quote from the extracts I have just given, succeeded in ‘perpetuating political 
divisions’ and in imposing an “undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a 
sense of common citizenship”. To Mr. Gandhi’s fast also we are thankful for the 
final shape which the decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what exact- 
ly happened the position has now been made clear by the Mahatma himself. As 
the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led: (1) to the perpetua- 
tion of communal electorates for the depressed classes, by means of primary 
elections, and (2) to the creation in Province like Bengal, where there were practi- 
cally no depressed classes, of ‘Scheduled Castes’ to whom class representation was 
conceded, such representation being carved not out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-European, non-commercial and other 
non-special seats. 

n Bengal the representation of non-scheduled caste Hindus was thus made 
48 in a House of 250. : 

As regards the ratio, Sir Samuel Hoare, heckled, if I may use the word, b 
Sir N. N. Sircar and unable to point to any ground justifying the excess, could 
only say— 

“We were left comple? free to take what decision we thought fair; I am 
not prepared to go into the reasons for this decision”. - 

This ‘fair’ decision has brought the Hindus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that they are on the point 
of being made homeless as well. The communal ratio as regards public services 
had been fixed, without due regard to the contributions which the Hindus have 
made to the making of Bengal or to the requirements of the efficiency of the service 
themselves, irrespective of the question of literacy, but on the basis of the propor- 
tion of the numerical strength of the two communities, including women, children 
and even babes in arms, as residing within the boundaries of Bengal. The circum- 
stances that have made the Bengal Hindus a minority community in Bengal have 
been ignored. The Hindus feel that they have had no fair deal in this matter, 

On the strength of this ‘fair’ decision the Ministry in Bengal have been able 
to get passed the new Calcutta Municipal Bill which secures to Moslems addional 
seats in the Corporation of Calcutta, not on the basis of population, not on the 
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basis of eligibility to vote, nor again on the basis of the amounts of rates aad 
taxes paid,—on no rational basis whatever. This indeed, is a very serious thing. 
Popular government does not mean that the government is to be popular with and 
to look to the interests of the party to which its members belong, but a government 
which will look to the interests and welfare of all those, irrespective of creed, colour 
or caste who are committed to its care. 

The sad plight, into which the Hindus of Bengal have been placed, isa 
matter about which you will have to hear and form you conclusions and, if possi- 
ble, devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, baffles description. During 
the last couple of years or s0, reports have been constantly received from various 

arts of East Bengal, complaining of a persistent Anti-Hindu propaganda which, 
it has been alleged, is being carried on against the Hindus with the object of curb- 
ing, crushing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. The most harrow- 
ing tales of crimes against person and property have come from some particular 
areas such as the districts of Noakhali, Pabna and Malda. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. Reyret has been ex- 
prene in several quarters that the injudicious utterances, in many _ instances, 

ighly provocative and communal, of some of the Moslem leaders have emboldened 
their followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. The request 
of the Premier, who has promised an enquiry into the allegations, a list of them— 
not exhaustive but illustrative and in respect of only one porneuee district, namely 
Noakhali, has been made by two of our members on the basis of authentic informa- 
tion received, They have, however, said :— 


“The situation undoubtedly demands that an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner which will inspire thu confidence of the Hindus. No enquiry 
will be effective unless persons who may come forward to give their evidence in 
support of the allegations are given an assurance that they will be protected 
against direct or indirect harassment and victimization. As a result of our tour 
in the districts and also of our prolonged discussions with various representatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain parts of the province are living to-day in 
an atmosphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be conducted without 
this assurance being openly given and scrupulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvious reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence, We have neither 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the resources to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
enquiry is made, for every charge we make.” 


Let us hope that the promise of enquiry which has been made by the 
Premier will be fulfilled. We shall anxiously await his pak in the matter. 
Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will pardon me for detaining 
ou so long. The opportunity, which I have had to-day, is not one which ig 
likely to come again, and that is my justification for taking 80 much of your 
time. Let me hope that with your help and under ie guidance the Hindus 
will realise the situation they are in, that they will consolidate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, and that not looking to this body or that for the redress of 
their grievances, they will stand on their own legs and fight for their own cause,— 
a cause which is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to them is justly due. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the other communities and they declare in the words of their esteemed President— 


“If you come, with you ; 
if you don’t, without you ; 
and if you oppose, in spite of you 
the Hindus will continue to fight 
for their 
National Freedom as best as 
they can.” 


The Presidential Address 


The following is the full text of the Presidential address delivered by Sj. Veer 
Damodar Vinayak Savarkar :— 


I gratefully acknowledge your appreciation of whatever services I have been 
able to render to the Hindu cause during the past two years of my tenure of 
this presidential office, which has persuaded you in calling upon me to preside 
over thia session also for the third time in an unbroken succession. The keen 
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consciousness of the overwhelming contrast between the stupendous amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realise our noble aspirations in full and the 
relatively scanty output of work actually done by us all, weighs so heavily on my 
mind that you all know I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 
Hindu movement on some mightier Herculean shoulders and re-enter the rank of 
soldiers as a fighting unit. But, firstly, because the Commander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual output of work falls far short of the enormous requirement makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease from standing by our posts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this our generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devoted new workers have entered the field and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the spirit of a Pratap that the Hindu cause triumphs before this generation 
passes away and have actually given just a glimpse in fact of this their grim 
resolve during the Nizam Civil Resistance Struggle—do I yield to your kind and 
almost compelling pressure to accept the office of the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha for the third time in spite of my failing health. 


Within the limited space of a presidential address like this it is hardl 
possible to take even a cursory notice of the thousand and one events an 
problems which Hindudom had to face during this year locally, provincially and 
generally from Sind to Assam. The bloody orgies in which the Moslem mobs 
indulged only recently in the anti-Hindu riots at Sukkur and other places in 
Sind, the continuous camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on _ the 
North-Western Frontier Provinces dete Hindu life and property in daily 
danger ; the looting of towns and villages by Moslem gangs proclaiming all along 
with drum-beating, “No Moslem need be disturbed, only Hindus will we loot’; 
hundreds of anti-Llindu riots and outrages committed by the Moslem fanatics 
at various places in the U. P., Bihar and Bengal ;—this Moslem ‘goondaism’ on 
the one hand and the polished and parliamentary Moslem League on the other,— 
which, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civilities indicated above in Sind, 
Punjab and Bengal complain with righteous indignation that the Moslem minority 
is the only suffering saint throughont the world; then the Congress-League- 
Government negotiations which threaten to prove damaying to Hindu interests in 
a far more alarming degree than even the notorious Communal Decision has 
proved to be and above all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Government to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory putting the bands 
of the clock of constitutional progress in India full fifty years back ;—all these 
and several other events require to be dealt with in details. But 1 must leave 
them to be treated thus by the several resolutions which will have to be proposed 
in special connection with them and _ to the leading speakers who in cases ma 
deal with them more authoritatively either owing to their local acquaintance wit 
the details or their expert study of the special questions in hand. So that the 
little space at my disposal may be better utilized in dealing with those basic 
principles, policy and programme which should guide our movements in general 
and on which we must now concentrate our attention and efforts for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevertheless while dealing with these, I shall, of course, 
have occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but only 
by way of illustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in general. 

NizaM STATE ARYA SATYAGRAHA 


Of all these events which took place during the current year, the most 
outstanding one from the Hindu Sangathanist point of view and one which has 
an abiding message for our future policy and programme is, of course, the 
campaign of Civil Kesistance which we had to carry on against the anti-Hindu 
policy of the Nizam Government for full six months during this year. It was a 
veritable crusade, as righteous as heroic. Our pie Samaji brethren had to bear 
the brunt of the fight: not less than ten thousand Aryas joined the fight and 
fought so bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrificial fire lighted up by Maharshi 
Dayanand Swamiji, the first and foremost Hindu Sangathanist of our age, burns 
brighter and brighter as days pee by and his mission has not fallen into 
cndeservine hands. Not less than five thousand civil resisters defied the anti- 
Hindu bans of the Nizam Government and kept up the fight with unflinching 
courage and admirable tact on_the Hindu Mahasabha flank, But what is more 
encouraging to note from the pan-Hindu point of view is the fact that it was 
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not only the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabba, though these two in the 
main led the struggle, but it was the whole Hindu brotherhood in general which 
joined hands an peruicipate in the movement so whole-heartedly and with such 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and sacrifice throughout India we 
could not have carried on the struggle to such a successful termination. This 
fact to my mind constitutes the really abiding achievement we could record—apart 
from the detailed demands which the Hindu Sangathanists had compelled the 
Nizam Government to grant. For this Dharma Yuddha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, Hindudom as a whole does still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 
and homes, their nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 
their lives to the rescue of their co-religionists and compatriots in the 
Nizam State whom they had perchance never seen or known personally. The 
Punjabees and Sindhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhangis, Sanatanists, rete Samajists, Sikhs, Jains, Lingaits, the rich and r— 
every one who was proud of being a Hindu marched on under a common Hindu 
banner for the vindication of Hindu honour and faced untold miseries, outrageous 
riots, bayonets and lathi charges, hunger and thirst and even death but kept 
asserting to his last breath “Hindu Dharma-ki-jay, Hindusthan Hinduonka.” 


Take, for example, the case of Sj. Reddy or some of those Hindu Sangathanists 
who were ordered to be flogged or ‘lathied’ for rea shouts of “Rande Mataram” 
and “Hindusthan Hinduonka,” For each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 
repeating “Bande Mataram” and “Hindusthan Hinduonka’. Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst them was master Sadashiv Pathak, a Maratha boy under 
sixteen years of ave who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his bitter complaints that he suffered keen pangs in his chest, but he would not 
apologise and had to lay down his life in consequence, You will read such 
numerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the authenticated 
histories of this movement which are going to be published shortly by both by the 
Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha. hy, there are present in this very pandal 
leaders and gentlemen of unimpeachable integrity who had themselves passed 
through such ordeals while they were under impiisonment in the Nizam jails as 
leaders or soldiers fighting out this ‘Dharma Yuddha,’ this crusade in vindication of 
Hindu faith, Hindu treedom and Hindu honour. 

These crusaders received no pay nor were their families promised pensions. 
Many of them had resigned their services and professions earning in cases thousands 
a month. All of them knew they were unarmed, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which those who preceeded them they knew they will be tortured, 
starved, lathied and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for there 
was no conscription but moral. You will be surprised to know that after the news 
of the outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu Sangatha- 
nist prisoners volunteers came in larger numbers to our Shbirs to register their 
names and some who had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
in the Nizam jails as civil resisters, insisted on being sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nizam State, 


The Lact that sucha Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resisters could be raised at the very first blare of the trumpet call by the 
Hindu Sangathanist party to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat our demands lightly, These fifteen thousand Hindu Sangathaniste constituted 
a force superior to those English or German forces who axe now fighting in Europe, 
for their respective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis- 
tance movement and had we been in a position to face our opponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and rifle for rifle, chances are, they would have proved superior to them in 
an armed resistance too, But even if we let chances alone what is actual is also 
enough to encourage our Hindu Sangathanist Party in India with the bracing u 
consciousness of having won a moral victory and on the other hand to warn al 
anti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha as lightly as they were wont todo, What we 
resolved in heroic words at aan DUE or Sholapur last year has been translated into 
heroic deeds before we reassemble at Calcutta on the eve of this ensuing year. 

One more aspect of this struggle deserves special emphasis inasmuch as it is 
sure to exercise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
general. The Nizam Civil Resistance Campaign has broken the demoralizing spell 
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which weighed like an incubus on the Hindu mind for some twenty years in the 
past that no cause, howsoever righteous it may be in itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed righteous unless the Congress was pleased to certify it as 
“National” which word in ninety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-Hindu” and that no movement on an_ all-India scale should be 
or could be carried out successfully unless it was sponsored and let on by the 
Congress Flag. Even in the case of the murderous Moslem riots at Kohat or the 
poner massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 

alabar the Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as “National.” The Congress wanted to play the same game even in this case and 
dictatorially anathematised the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement as ‘communal,’ as 
‘anti-national.’ But this time the Hindu Sangathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interpreted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself from the blind and unquestioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himalayan errors 
or new lights which scarcely made darkness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Church and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
co-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spread throughout the length and breadth of the country from 
Peshawar to Madras. On that one single evening, for example, of the “Nizam 
Nishedha Day” as well as “Hindu Nation Day,” not less than a crore of Hindus 
were found gathered under the Hindu flag in capital cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the Hindu Sangathanist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement which seemed only to flourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and opposed it as communal and anti-national. 


Why did the Congress oppose it ?. The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India ? It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam State as in the tiny Taluka-like State of Rajkot. 
Did not Gandhiji want us to believe that the Reform movement of that petty 
Rajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was set on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Veerawala ? And yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the IHiindu Mahasabha had undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
him so remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as he would for the Abyssinians in Africa, for the 
Spanish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Gandhiji but no Congressite, neither 
the backward nor the forward nor the inward block or their heads stepped out to 
condemn the Nizam Government even after the inhuman lathi-charges on the Hindu 
civil resisters at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyderabad. ‘Ihen, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberties ? Was it not a fact that under the 
Nizam Government even the life and property of millions of Hindus was held in 
daily danger, no freedom either of_speech or worship or association worth the name 
existed ? Then why did not the Congress join hands with the Hindu Sangathanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure these civil liberties in the 
State or at least pass a resolution to support the justice of their demands ? Was 
it because the Hindu Sangathanists went to the field as Hindus instead of ag 
Indians ? 

Well, it may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a good oe as a Hindu expect 
on the election day when he has to vote for a Congressite who has to state himself 
asa Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate !—But when the Moslems in Kash- 
mere rose with the help of outside Moslems in an armed revolt against the Hindu 
king, demanding representation for the Moslems as Moslems,—did not Gandhiji 
write as a born democrat, that if the Hindu king of Kashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the discontent of the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his subjects he 
had no moral right to rule but should forthwith abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more than 85 per cent of the subjects of the Nizam are Hindus, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to the intolerable religious, cultural and 
political persecutions, with the help of their co-religionists outside the States, but 
did Gandhiji, the born democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca? No, on the contrary, he wrote in so many words that he was overwhelm- 
ingly concerned arta cre the Civil Resistance Movement “not to embarass His 

ted Highness the Nizam.” 
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I can recount a hundred and one petty mischiefs also which Congressites of 
the “national” brand were busy playing to defeat this Hindu Sangathanist move- 
ment span the anti-Hindu policy of the Nizam Government, but that is not what 
I intend to deal with here. Suffice it to say that the Hindu Mahasabha could 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and persuade them to 
and protest against the horrible oppression atthe Aurangabad jail and during the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergo—but no Congress Ministers in all the 
seven provinces touched the subject even with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, not uttered a word in defence of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very Congress Ministers 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Rajkot affair. 


The moral is plain and must be pa told. So long as the Congress 
continues to hug to the ‘Pseudo-National’ ideology as it does to-day, its policy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is bound to betray Hindu interests howsoever just and 
legitimate they be. Just think ; if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
Sanghatanist Representative and thus had Hindu Mahasabha Ministries in Bombay, 
Madras and other pane eous they have remained so callously indifferent to the 
oppression the Hindus had to undergo in Hyderabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could have brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying its hand 
from out-Heroding Herod. 

It was essentially to emphasize this point that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
simply will not raise a finger in their defence, that the Hindu Sanghatanist must 
take up the task of defending themselves on their own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in spite of the Congress indifference or even opposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement was launched by the Hindu Sangha- 
tanist leaders independently of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test case to begin with the pierce Pan-Hindu Movement and we Hindu 
Sanghatanists were not only not Rajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with flying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as we have recovered 
and actualised through this struggle our Racial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 


One word about the political Reforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Religious 
liberties in consideration of which the Civil Resistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha in the spirit of responsive co-operation and accommoda- 
tion for which H. E. H. the Nizam _ had graciously pleaded in his announcement. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha thanks the Nizam Government for the gencral amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Resisters. It was a step in the ce direction. But since then 
the Nizam Government has not moved as quick y as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Reforms in themselves inadequate and halting in practical operation. 
The Maha Sabha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, it begs todraw the pointed attention of the Nizam tothe fact that any 
unreasonable delay in putting the Reforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to discontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most urgent is the fact that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem officials in leash who counting on an ultimate 
suppor from the Central Government are still harassing the Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals are strictly dealt with by the Government in some cases 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the State. I hope these 
warnings will be taken by the Nizam Government in the amicable spirit which 
prompts me in sounding them. 

he splendid and_ sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir affair deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does not and will not and cannot 
defend a Hindu-cause aggainst an anti-Hindu aggression. But inspite of it all the 
overwhelming suffering and sacrifice in men and money in connection with the 
Shiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safeguard Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Sanghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora: 
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tion. The Pan-Hindu spirit which this struggle has lit up will prove the real 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud-hut which has been so high-handedly 
destroyed, I already see rising before my mind’s eye a magnificent temple of 
Shiva and thousands of pilgrims crowding to worship at it before a decade passes 
away. Successful resistance the Hindus offered in defence of their legitimate rights 
at Khamgoan, Mahad, Bhagalpur and several other places during this year are also 
full of significance and testify to the fact that the spirit of self-assertion is con- 
solidating the Hindus under the Hindu Maha Sabha’s lead. But I must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and address myself to the 
chief task. I have set before me in this address of outlining the fundamental basis 
and general policy and programme on which I wish we all should concentrate our 
attention for at least a couple of years to come. 


It is encouraging to note that thousands of those who brought up from their 
early days under the influence of the pseudo nationalistic ideology current in the 
Congress conn and were consequently so thoroughly prejudiced against any thing that 
was connected with Hindutva that they militated against the very word Hindu as 
something superstitious, out of date, unworthy of a progressive patriot to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desire to know all about the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, its policy and immediate programme. The case of no_ less a personality 
than Mr. Tairsee whose sad death all Bombay lamented only a couple of months 
ago can serve a8 a case in point. He was reputed to be one amongst the first ten 
citizens of Bombay, a rationalist of rationalists, one of the foremost Congressites. 
Yet after I had casually explained to him the Hindu Sanghatanist uneo oe a8 
expounded in my Nagpur speech, he publicly confessed that the rationalism which 
made him shun the word Hindu or Hindu Sanghatan as a crass superstition was 
itself the crassest of superstitions. He not only joined our party but proudly 
accepted the presidentship of the Bombay Provincial Hindu Sabha Through-out 
my extensive tours I have come across thousands of the intellectual class who 
simply militated aoe the Hindu idea at its first mention and when cogently 
explained rubbed their eyes in a doubting mood at its second mention and half of 
them pressed for a closer acquaintance with it while the other half simply capitulated 
at its third mention. There has grown of late enormous curiosity throughout India 
to know something of the Hindu Maha Sabha, its aims and as to what is its 
posremie and this demand at times comes from foreign countries as well. That 
is the reason why I wish to devote this address mainly to enumerate categorically 
the leading principles and tenets on which the Hindu movement is based and to 
outline its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate programme. 
It will serve as a cogent statement of our case and may be utilized as a basis for 
a manifesto in future to an organized Hindu party in the Legislatures as well as 
a handy guide to our workers and propagandists in the press and _ the platform. 
It may involve some repetition of a truth as also of a falsehood as about the only 
means to cast the mentality of a whole people into a required mould 4s long as 
falsehood holds the propagandistic field truth must speak out to silence it as many 
times as the former repeats a lie. 

The following are some of the basic tenets and aspects of the Hindu 
movement :— 


(a) Every person is 8 Hindu who regards and owns this Bharat Bhumi, this 
land from the Indus to the Seas, as his Father Land as well as his Holy Land :— 
i, e., the land of the engin of his religion, the cradle of his Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidicism, Sanatanism, Jainism, Budhism, Lingai- 
tiem, Shikhism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Devasamaj, the Prar- 
thhana Samaj and such other religions of Indian origin are Hindus and constitute 
Hindudom i.e., the Hindu people as a whole. 

Consequently the so-called aboriginal or hilltribes also are Hindus; because 
India is their Father Land as well as their Holy Land, whatever form of Religion, 
or worship they follow. ; 

Thie definition therefore, should be recognised by the Government and made 
the test of Hindutva in enumerting the population of Hindus in the Government 
census to come. ; 

(b) The word Hindu is not of a foreign origin nor connected with the advent 
of the Moslems in India, as was erroneously suspected for a time under the mis- 
chievous influence of some alien scribes. Our Land and our people were at times 
called Sapta Sindhus sabear our Vaidic Rishis. 

Thousands of years before Mahomed, the Moslem Prophet was born, the 
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ancient Babilonians knew us as “Sindhus” and the ancient Zenda Avesta refers to us 
as Hindus. One of our province on this side of the Iudus has retained this ancient 
appelation of our Land and people down to this day as “Sindhu Desh” and its 
people as “Sindhu (Sindh). In our modern Prakrits the Sanskrit ‘Sa’ is often 
transformed into ‘ha. Just as the word ‘Keshari’ in Sanskrit or ‘Krishna’ has 
been transformed into Hindu Prakrit as ‘Kehari’ and ‘Kanha’ even so the word 
‘Sindhu’ has been transformed into modern Prakrits as ‘Hindu’. Those who want to 
have the on exhaustively and conclusively treated may read my book “Hindutva”. 

(c) induism, Hindutva and Hindudom :—In expounding the Ideology of 
the Hindu movement it is absolutely necessary to have a correct grasp of the 
terms. From the word “Hindu” has been coined the word “Hinduism” in English. 
It means the schools or system of religion the Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva’ is far more comprehensive and refers not only to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu people as the word “Hinduism” does but comprehends even their 
cultural, linguistic, social, and political aspects as well. It is more or less akin to 
“Hindu Polity” and its nearly exact translation would be “Hinduness”. The third 
word “Hindudom” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It is a collective 
name for the Hindu World, just as Islamic denotes the Moslem World. 

(d) We Hindus are a Nation by ourselves :—In my presidential speech at 
Nagpur I had, for the first time in the history of our recent politics, pointed 
out in bold relief that the whole Congress ideology was vitiated ‘ab initio’ 
by the unwitted assumption that the territorial unity, a common habitat, 
was the only factor that constituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a Territorial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself from which it was impoited wholesale to India and the 

resent War has justified my assertion by exploding the myth altogether. All 

ations carved out to order on the ‘Territorial design without any other common 
bond to mould each of them into a national being have gone to rick and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of cards. Poland and Czechoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stern warning against any such efforts to frame heterogeneous peoples into such 
See Nations, based only on the shifting sands of the conception of Territo- 
rial Nationality, not cemented by any Cultural, Kacial or Historical affinities and 
consequently having no common will to incorporate themselves into a Nation. 
These treaty-Nations broke up at the first opportunity they got : the German part 
of them went over to Germany, the Russian to Russia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to Poles. The cultural, linguistic, histo1ical and such other organic aflinities proved 
stronger than the territorial one. Only those Nations have persisted in maintaining 
their National unity and identity during the last three to four centuries in Europe 
which had developed Racial, Linguistic, Cultural and such other organic affinities 
in addition to their Territorial unity or even at times in spite of it and consequently 
willed to be homogeneous National units—such as England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal etc, 


J ee by any and all of these tests which go severally and collectively to 
form such an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Territorial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else in the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Land. This 
Bharat Bhumi, this Hindusthan, India is both our ‘Pitribhu’ and ‘Pujyabhu’, Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly sure. Then we have common affinities—cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial—which through the process of countless 
centuries of association and assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and above all induced a_will to lead a corporate and common 
National life. The Hindus are no treaty Nation—but an organic National Being. 


One more pertinent point must be met as it often misleads our Congressite 
Hindu brethren in particular. The homogeneity that wields a people into a 
National Being does not imply the total absence of all internal differences religious, 
Racial or Linguistic of sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that 
they differ more from other people as a National unit than they differ amongst 
themselves. Even the most unitarian Nations of to-day—say the British or 
French—cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
differences, sects or sections or even some antipathies existing amongst themeelves. 
National homogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present ‘to any other people as a whole, : 

e Hindus, in spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, are 
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bound by such religious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other affinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we are 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people—say the nplieh or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day we the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madras and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves— 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselves 
and their interests with moslems outside India than Hindus who live next door, 
like the Jews in Germany. 


Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generation, they 
could easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these affinities and appeal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be pitied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems know of these affinities all but too 
well: the only difference to be taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love these affinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride—the Moslems hate the very mention of them and are trying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. Some of them fabricate histories and geneologies to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a separate lan- 
guage for themselves and graft it as best as they can on the Arabian stock ; they 
are carrying ona onreee against the Hindu family names such as ‘Tambe” and 
““Modak” which in parts like the Kokan convert-Moslems still bear and replace them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening the cleavage deeper and broader by re- 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once something in com- 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressing upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a Dar-ul-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus—the kafirs—are either converted to a man to Islam or are reduc- 
ed to helotage paying the Zizia to some would-be Moslem Sovereignty over this 
land. The very word “Hindusthan” stinks in their nostrils. I am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. I am telling 
the simple fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam as a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenous 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Consequently, it 
ought to be clear even to these well meaning Hindu simpletons that this refusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Swarajva to the Hindus must mean only that “Rajya” in which their 
“Swatva”, their “Hindutva” can assert itself without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, whether they be Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Some 
Englishmen are and may continue to be territorially born Indians. Can therefore 
the overlordship of these Anglo-Indians be a “Swarajya” to the Hindus ? Auranga- 
jeb or Tipu were hereditary Indians, nay, were the sons of converted Hindu 
mothers. Did that mean that the rule of Aurangazeb or Tipu was a “Swarajya” 
to the Hindus ? No! although they were territorially Indians they proved to be 
the worst enemies of Hindudom and therefore, a Shivaji, a Gobindsingh, a Prata 
or the Peshwas had to fight against the Moslem domination and establish a real 
Hindu Swarajya. 


Consequently, under the  ehedaa circumstances too all that an Indian National 
State can mean is that the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be treated 
as a re citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 

pulation. The Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any non- 

indu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right whjch as a 
majority it is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate constitution. 
The Moslem minority in particular has not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
minority and therefere, they must remain satisfied with the status they occupy 
and with the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is their proportionate 
due. It would be simply preposterous to endow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights an rivileges 
of the majority and call ita “Swarajya”. The Hindus do not want ac e of 
masters, are not going to struggle and fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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by an Aurangajeb munply because the latter happens to be born within Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in their own house, in 
their own Land. 

(f) Consequently, the name “Hindustan” must continue to be the appellation 
of our Country :—such other names as India, Hind, etc. being derived from the 
same Original word Sindhu may be used not only to signify the same sense—the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarata, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of course the ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and will continue to appeal to the cultured 
elite, In this insistence that the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“Hindusthan”, no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu coun'rymen. Our Parsee and Christian countrymen are already 
too akin to us tora and are too patriotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. So 
far as our Moslem countrymen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 
some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in- 
superable mountain in their way to Hindu-Moslem unity. But they should remem- 
ber that the Moslems do not dwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic remnants of the Faithful in Islam. China has crores of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Poland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been advanced as a ground to change the 
ancient names of these countries which indicate the abodes ot those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Poles continues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite content to distinziush themselves as Polish-Moslems 
or Greecian-Moslems or Chinese-Moslems when occasion arises. So also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “Hindusthanee Moslems” without compromising in the least their separate- 
ness as a religious or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them- 
selves as “Hindusthanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accord. 


But if in spite of it all some irracible Moslem sections amongst our country- 
men object even to this name of our country but that is no reason why we should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We Hindus must not betray or break up 
the continuity of our Nation from the Sindhus in Rigvedic days to the Hindus 
of our own generation which is implied in “Hindusthan” the accepted appellation 
of our Mother Land. Just as the land of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England, of the Turks Turkisthan, of the Afghans Afghanisthan—even so we must 
have it indelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come a 
“Windusthan”—the land of the Hindus, 

(x). The Pan-Hindu flag:—The “Kundalini Kripanankita” Gerua Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its OM, the Swastik and the Sword. It 
appeals to sentiments cherished by our race ever since the Vedic days. Those 
who like to realise the inner spirit and know the ‘raison detre’ of its design and 
the ae would do well to read the special tract I have written styled “the 
Pan-Hindu Dhwaj.” 


It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flags other 
than this which are current amongst the Hindus as the colours of the different 
constituents which go to form our Pan-Hindu brotherhood such as the Sanatanists, 
the Sikhs, the Jains, the Aryas, etc., will be respected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but different manifestations of the common Pan-Hindu spirit. 

Nor should it be supposed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta- 
gonism to the several colours of our non-Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own _ religious colours to represent their own community. 
In short, we shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 
whether religious or political, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or the 
Congress ‘Tri-colours or the Red one,—so long as it continues to respect in 
return the Pan-Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues as allied 
at But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 

ag alone, ; 

(h) The Sanekrit shall be our “Debbhasa”, our secred language and the 
“Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
ie nourishment from the latter, is our “Rashtrabhasa” our current National 
anguage :— 
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Besides being the richest and the most cultured of the ancient languages of 
the world, to us Hindus the Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip- 
tures, history, philosophy and culture have their roots so aeeply imbedded in the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms veritably the brain of our Race. Mother of the 
majority of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her breast. 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit language therefore, must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindudom no humiliation 
or any invidious distinction is implied as regards other provincial tongues. We 
are all as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. In fact some of them are to-day more 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in all the Hindi 
can serve the purpose of a National Pan-Hindu Language best. It must also be 
remembered that the Hindi is not made a National Language to order. The fact 
is that long before either the English or even the Moslems stepped in India the 
Hindi in its general form had already come to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindusthan. The Hindu pilgrim, the tradesman, the tourist, 
the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal to Sindh and Kashmere 
to Rameshwar by making himself understood from locality to locality through 
Hindi. Just as the Sanskrit was the National language of the Hindu _ intellectual 
world even so Hindi has been for at lcast a thousand years in the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu community. Added to that and as a 
consequence of that we find even to-day that it is understood and even spoken as 
a mother tongue by a fair larger number of people than is the case with any 
other Hindu language. Consequently it must be made compulsory for every Hindu 
student through secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as his Pan-Hindu 
National language without neglecting in the least his training in his provincial 
mother tongue 

By Hindi we of course mean the pure “Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi, as we find 
it for example in the “Satyartha Prakash” written by Mahars: Dayanand Saraswati. 
How simple and untainted with a be unnecessary foreign word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mentioned in passing that Swami 
Dayanandji was about the first Hindu leader who gave conscious and definite 
expression to the view that Hindi should be the Pan-Hindu National language 
of India. ‘This Sanskrit Nistha”’ Hindi has noe to do with that hybrid, the 
socalled Hindusthani which is being hatched up by the Wardha scheme. It is 
nothing short of a linguistic monstrosity and must be ruthlessly suppressed. Not 
only that but it is our bounden duty to oust out as ruthlessly all unnecessary alien 
words whether Arabian or English, from every Hindu tongue—whether provincial 
or dilectical. We are not against the English or any other language nay, we 
insist on the study of the English as an indispensable necessity and a_ profitable 

assport to world literature. But we must not allow the influx of alien words 

into our language without checking their pass and testing their necessity. Our 
Hindu prcibnen in Bengal are especially to be congratulated upon in this 
connection because the Bengali literature is admirably free from any such uncleaned 
admixture of unnecessary alien words which cannot be said regarding our other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 


(i) Nagari shall be the National Script of Hindudom :— 

Our Sanskrit alphabetical order is phonetically about the most perfect which 
the world has yet devised and almost all our current Indian scripts already follow 
it. The Nagari Script too follows this order. Like the Hindi language the Nagari 
Script too has already been current for centuries all over India amongst the Hindu 
literary circles for some two thousands years at any rate in the past and was even 

pularly nick-named as the ‘Shastri Lipi”, the script of our Hindu Scriptures. 
With a little touch here and there it could be reformed so as to render it as 
Buitable to modern mechanical printing as the Roman script. Such a Reform 
movement was set on foot in Maharashtra about some forty years ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others, An organized movement later on under my lead met with 
an amount of practical success and has already popularised it. I strongly 
recommend that as an immediate step to pee Nagari as our National Script, 
all our Hindu papers in different provinces should eee to publish at least a 
couple of columns of their provincial languages in Nagari script. It is a matter 
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of common knowledge that if Bengali or Gujarathi is printed in Nagari it is 
more or less understood by readers in several other provinces. To have only one 
common language throughout Hindusthan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise. 
But to have the Nagari script as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu scripts current in our different provinces have a future of their own and 
may flourish side by side with the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common interest of Hindudom as a whole that the Nagari 
Script must be made a compulsory subject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 


It is interesting to remind you here how two prominent Congress Presidents 
oe to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National Script. 
andit Nehru thinks, leaving even Maulavi Abul Kalam Azad far behind who 
only proposes Hindusthani which he assures us is tantamount to Urdu,—that the 
highly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh School or the Usmania University School 
is best fitted to be the National Language of India including of course some 
twenty-eight crores of Hindus, while Desha Gaurav Subhash Babu improving 
upon the situation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow by proposing from the 
Presidential chair of the Indian National Congress that Roman Script would suit 
India as the best National Script. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National! Roman Script to be the National Script of India |—How 
eminently yee to say the lIcast! Your Basumati, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and all Bengali papers to appear every day in Roman Script! The Bande 
Mataram Song to be printed in this new Netional style and the Gita to begin 
with in this following attractive settiny as “Uharma Kshettre Kurukshettre 
Shama-vetah yuyutsavah” and so on. It is true as Subhas’- Babu 
says that Kemal Tasha abolished the Arabian Script as unsuited 
to print and took to Roman Script. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommedan 
zealots who want the Urdu ‘eript, that is, this very Arabian style, to thrust 
even on the Hindus as an up-to-date National Script and has no _ connec- 
tion with the Hindus. Kemal Pasha took to the Roman _ Script because 
the Turks had nothing better of their own to fall back upon. The Andamanees 
Se up Kauris and make a necklace of them,—but is that the reason why the 
Suber also should do the same? We Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Europe to adopt the Nagari Script and Hindi language. Such a proposal 
should not sound very impracticable to such inveterate optimist at any rate who 
seriously advance it as a ve1y practical proposal to make Urdu the National 
language of the Marathas and to eapect all our Arya Samaj Gurukuls to study 
the Vedas in Roman Script ! 

() The Hindu Maha Sabha is a National Organisation of Hindudom :— 

t has come to my notice that a_ very larze section of English educated 
Hindus holds back from joining the Hindu Maha Sabha and political circles in 
India and outside in general, fecl themselves totally unconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it is an exclusively religious organization—something like 
a Christian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 


The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Religious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism, Pan-thcism or even aethism to be discussed and 
determined by the different Llindu schools of religious persuasions. It is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Sabha—but a Llindu-National Maha Sabha. Consequently, 
by its very constitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any particular religious school or scct even within the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will of course propagate and defend the National Hindu 
Church comprising each and all religions of Hindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or encroachment. But the sphere of its activity 1s far more 
comprehensive than that of an exclusively religious body. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety in 
all social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is pledged to 

rotect and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength and glory of the 
indu Nation; and as an indispensable means to that end to attain Purna 
Swarajya, absolute political Independence of Hindusthan by all legitimate and 
proper means, : 
; The Hindu Maha Sabha must continue its mission even after Hindusthan 
is politically free :—Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha Sabha 
was only contrived to serve a8 a make weight, as a re-action checkmating the 


4] 
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Moslem League or the anti-Hindu policy of the present leader of the Congress and 
will be out of court or cease automatically to function as soon as it is shorne of 
this spurious excuse to exist. But if the aims and object of the Maha Sabha mean any- 
thing it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy effusion, any fussy agitation 
to remove a grievance here or oppose a seasonal party there. The fact is that every 
organism whether individual or social which is living and deserves to survive 
throws out offensive and defensive organs as soon as it is brought to face adversel 
changing environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recoverd and fr 
itself from the suffocating grip of the pseudo-Nationalistic ideology of the Congress 
brand developed a new organ to battle in the struggle for existence under the 
changed conditions of modern age. This was the Hindu Maha Sabha. It grew up 
of a fundamental necessity of National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amply clear that its mission is as 
abiding as the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the day to day 
necessity of adapting its policy to the everchanging political current make it 
incumbent on Hindudom to have an exclusively Hindu organization independent 
of any moral or intellectual servility or subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly 
representative institution, to guard Ulindu interest and save them from being 
jeopardised. It is not so only under the present political subjection of Hindusthan 
ut it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively Hindu 
organization, some such Hindu Mahasabha in substance whether it is identical 
with this present organization or otherwise to serve as a watch-tower at the gates 
of Hindusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindusthan 
i. partially or wholly free and a National Parliament controls its political 
estiny. 

Because, unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the world which practical politics cannot envisage 
today, all that can be reasonably expected in immediate future is that we Hindus 
may prevail over England and compel her to recognise India as a_ self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Westminister statute. Nowa National 
Parliament in such a self-Governing India can only refict the electorate as it is, 
the Hindu and the Muslims as we find them, their relations a bit bettered, perhaps 
a bit worsened. No realist can be blind to the probability that the extra territorial 
designs and the secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront the Hindusthani state even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treacherous overtures to alien invaders by 
the Moslems. ‘Then again, there is every likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for services, 
Legislative seats, weightages out of proportion to their population on the part of 
the Moslem Minority and consequently a constant danger threatening internal 
peace. To checkmate this probability which if we are wise we must aiave keep 
in view even after Hindusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
powerful and exclusive organization of Hindudom like the Hindu Maha Sabha will 
always prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for the Hindus 
to fall back upon to voice their grievances fnore effective than the joint Parliament 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to fight 
out if needs be any treacherous design to which the joint state itself may 
unwittingly fall a victim. 


The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the young Turks 
will show you that in every state where two or more such conflicting elements as 
the Hindus and Moslems in India happen to exist as constituents, the wiser of them 
has to keep its exclusive organization in tact, ies and watchful to defeat any 
attempt at betrayal or capture of the National State by the opposite party ;_ especi- 
ally so if that party has extra territorial affinities, religious or cultural, with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constituents of such a state must 
continue till slowly if ever they all learn to get themselves merged, by developing 
a spirit of corporate patriotism, into a consolidated Nation. If the Hindus take 
this realistic truth to heart they will try their unmost to consolidate and strengthen 
the Pan-Hindu organization which is already gathering force and has struck its 
roots deep in the Hindu soil. The nearer you are to Swarajya the more indispen- 
sable grows the necessity of a rons and consolidated Pan-Hindu organization or 
rather the stronger grows the Pan-Hindu organization the nearer it takes you to real 


“Swa—Rajya.” bok 
I have so far dealt with some of the basic principles and teneta and set out 
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the National and Political ideals of the Hindu Sanghatan movement as I perceive 
them. But the very fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very ideale and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-orientation of the Hindu people so as to revolutionise the conception 
of the Indian state and its formation as we find it to-day, shows how we have 
hardly taken a step ahead and how strenuous and sustained a struggle we have yet 
to undergo before we are able to realise the goal, the creation of an Independent 
Hindusthan as we define it. Once the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that matters 
most, And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our struggle can be carried on with the greatest effect and if possible 
with the least resistance. 


_ It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straight line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to fight on, now to fall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally ourselves on a given point with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the former ally. This very inconsistency in detail resorted to in a 
long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the whole irresistably onward and onward to the great ideal we aim 
to realise. The policy [am going to outline should also be viewed from this 
tactical perspective. It is only related to our present circumstances and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible strides of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the peuny beginnings today can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outlining this practical policy I am only 
expressing my personal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Maha Sabha unless 
they are sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 


(a) Our first and foremost aim in our political activities must always be to 
guard the integrity of Hindusthan in tact. Hindusthan to us does not only mean 
the so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Portuguese possession. Gomantak and Pondichery are as integral 

arts of our Mother Land as Maharashtra or Bengal. From the Indus to the 

imalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from ‘Tibet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and Western seas run the lines of the boundaries of our Land, 
The whole territory including Kashmere and Nepal, Gomantak, Pondichery and 
other French possessions constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state. It must ever remain undivided and 
indivisible. Any attempt to divide this Territorial and National unity of Hindus- 
than so as, for ae to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth and nail and chastised as an act of treason and treachery. 

(b) Towards our neighbouring states of Burma and Tibet on the Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers our Policy will always be, so far as possible, of whole- 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a political alliance. They are our 
co-religionists and our political interests too are not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, in general, our mutual political strength augmented if we continue 
to be political allies. 

(c) But towards those Moslem states and tribes which border our North 
Western frontier our pouty cannot but be a guarded one. Their tendency for 
centuries in the past had been fanatically enemical towards the Hindus and is 
likely to continue to be so far at least a century to come. The Hindu Sanghatanist 
party must always sce that this Frontier is garrisoned with overwhelming Hindu 
troops and is never entrusted to Moslem ones. We will always be ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keep our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive erruption on the part of those Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasion through the passes by any anti-Hindu alien army. 

(4) To the Independent Hindu kingdom of Nepal all Hindudom feels itself 
most loyally attached and would ever strive to strain every nerve in defending its 
honour and integrity. It is the only part of our Mother Land which continues 
down to this day as a Dharma Kshettra unsullied by the humiliating shadow of an 
alien non-Hindu Flag. The independence of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu race, constitutes at once the pride and the 
centre of Hindu hope. Every atom of strength added to Nep elevates and 
strengthens the prestige and the position of Hindudom all round. On the 
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other hand anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudom in any other part 
of Hindusthan must weaken the strength of Nepal in the long run. The 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the North ‘Western Frontier, for example, 
cannot but be a standing menace to the independence of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too. If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much foresight 
then it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach us are lost on us. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian Territory. 
The politics of a subject race can be no guide to the exigencies of an Independent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. J, therefore, feel no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the present policy of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal political alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non-Hindu ageression on India. Conse- 

uently, it is also a very wise policy on the part of Nepal to supply as many 

epalee recruits to the Indian forces as it is possible to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political complications in Europe and the Far 
East are almost sure to persuade the British Government too to depend more and 
mere on Nepal’s friendship and military help to secure Indian defence. 


In this connection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 
had wrested from her in the past, back to the Maharaja. Such a step will cement 
the friendship between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doubtless a great future before her if but she takes time by the 
forelock and has the Prophetic vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possess. She must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
efficiency and must be able to defend herself not only on land but against 
any aerial aggression too by equipping herself with a powerful aerial force. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the British Government too is not likely 
under the present circumstances to hamper her in this attempt with any 
feeling of uneasiness but would rather wish her to hasten on this project. 
The influence which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed out in the words Mr. Perseval Langdon. 

Says Mr. Landgon, “It invests Nepal with an importance which it would be 
foolish to overlook. Englishmen through the high position which Nepal holds 
in the General Southern Asiatic balance and the great and growing importance 
that she will possess in the future in the solution of the problems which beset 
the present state of India, Nepal stands to-day on the threshold of a new light. 
Her future calls her in one direction and one only. In all the varied theatres of 
Indian politics there is nothing which surpasses in interest the ultimate destiny 
of Nepal. Inevitably she will become of greater and greater importance if we persist 
in our present policy of lessening British influence in India. It is not impossible 
that Nepal may even be called upon to control the destiny of India itself.” 


(e) The National Constitution of Hindusthan :— 

The Hindu Sanghatanist Party aims to base the future Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste or creed, race or religion,—provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindusthani State. The fundamen- 
tal rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc, 
will be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will be imposed on 
them in the interest of the public peace and order or National emergency will 
a be Sie on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common Nation- 

ounds, 

eNO attitude can be more National even in the terriorial sense than this and it 
is this attitude in general which is expressed in substances by the curt formula 
‘one man one vote’. This will make it clear that the conception of a Hindu 
Nation is in no way inconsistent with the development of a common [Indian 
Nation, a united Hindusthani State in which all sects and sections, races and 
religions, castes and creeds, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Anglo-Indians etc. could 
be farmoniously wielded together into a political state on terms of perfect equality. 

This attitude which the Hindu Maha Sabha takes up with regard to the 
National Hindusthani Constitution is in fact more definitely and expressively 
Matignal than either the League on even the Congress, which calle itself Indian 

, has ap yet dared to take up uncompromisingly and yet it is the Hindu 
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Maha Sabha and the conception of the Hindu Nation which is tabooed by the 
Congress and the League as most dangerously anti-National and uncompromisingly 
Communal ! The fact is that the National Congress itself is not only communal 
in its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it recognizes a 
alah hl and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to forego its just share in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultura] rights and offers them to a minority based on religion to buy ite 
patriotism and attachment to the common National State. On the other hand by 
asking for the Moslems as a religious entity wanton advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
League takes up a position which is anti-National to the point of treachery. In 
demanding three votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com- 
munal ; while in calling upon the Hindus to yield to this demand and accede to 
the proposal of one vote for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal ! 
And Dh it is precisely these two bodies, the Pscudo-National Congress and the con- 
fessedly anti-National League which have the temerity to accuse the Hindu San- 
ghatanist party as Communalistic and anti-National simply because they are not 
ready to betray their birth right for a mess of pottage—to play the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Congressites of being 
“Nationalists !’’ 


(f) The rights of non-Hindu minorities :— 

When once the Hindu Mahasabha not only accepts but maintains the prin- 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the Public Services to go by merit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shared by all citizens alike irres- 
pective of any distinction of race of religion..... any further mention of minority 
rights is on principle not only unnecessary but self-contradictory, because it again 
introduces a consciousness of majority and minority on Communal basis. But as 
practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to relieve our 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their religion, culture, and 
enauaee will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that the equal rights 
of the majority also must not in any case be encroached upon or abrogated. Every 
minority’ may have separate schools to train up their children in their own tongue, 
their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive Government help also 
for these,—but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the common ex- 
chequer, The same principle must of course hold g in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of “one man vote” but is based on the 
communal basis, then those minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them,—but always in proportion to their 
iva ge and provided that it does not deprive the majouity also of an equal 
right in proportion to its population too, 


I believe that our Christian, Parsee, the Jewish and other minorities,—except 
the Moslems, will be perfectly satisfied with the constitution based on 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Because the Christians, the 
Jews and most eminently the Parsees are too allied to us in culture and 
too patriotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to see that no 
constitution if it has to keep the intergrity, sovereignty and strength of the Nation- 
al State safely can go any turther and that it is all that is really required to 
safeguard any genuine special interests of the minorities as distinguished from 
those of the majority. ay that minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of fiesh which in fact cherishes secret designs to disintegret 
the State, to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert the National 
State and hold all others under its subjection. Fortunately, no section of our 
countrymen belonging to_the non-Moslem minorities mentioned above, harbours 
this treasonable design. It is only with regard to the Moslem Minority that this 
ee be asserted with confidence ; and pharelore: I shall deal separately with it 
ater on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaching importance and one which has 
a very serious bearing on the political and religious and cultural interesta of the 
Christian, Jews and Parsee oun ey mes of ours in particular, must be mentioned in 
bold relief. The anti-National an reasive designs on the part of the Moslem 
minority constitute a danger to non-Moslem Indians in India and not only to the 
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Hindus alone. It is too clear a point to require any further elucidation here. It is 
the anti-National attitude of the Moslem miuority alone which is giving a handle 
to the British Government to obstruct further political and constitutional progress 
in Hindusthan. But in order to camouflage their own special responsiblity for 
this guilt the Moslems always try to drag in other minorities also in support of 
their attitude and want the world to believe that all non-Hindu minorities are as 
determinedly uncompromising in the anti-National demands advanced by the Moslem 
League. The League always wants to pose as the champion of all non-Hindu 
minorities. But the fact is that the relations of Christians, Jews and above all 
our Parsee brethren have been for centuries most cordial with us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced any anti-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a silly 
means to impress their political importance. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, Jews, Parsees and such other non-Moslem minorities would be that 
they should openly and definitely disown the League designs, protest against 
being braketed with the Moslems under the misleading and mischievous common 
term “minorities”, call upon the Moslem League not to speak in general on _ their 
behalf and above all should definitely declare through their respective political 
organizations that they are perfectly willing and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hindus under the conditions referred to above. If, but 
the Christians, the Jews, the Parsees and all non-Moslem minorities and the Hindus 
present a common understanding and a common front at any would be Round Table 
Conference or Constituent Assembly the Moslems will find themselves singularly 
isolated and will be forced to cease to speak in the name of “the minority problem” 
and will have to shoulder by themselves the responsibility of their anti-National and 
fanatical claims. These supercilious pretentions of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, the bluff claiming political importance and historical traditions investing 
with an incomparable superiority amongst the Indian people in general, constitutes a 
challenge and an insult to our Christians, Jewish, Parsees and other countrymen too. 


The Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress :—I have no space here nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet aoa the Congress, enumerating the 
rievous errors it has been committing under the dictatorship of Gandhiji and the 
eaders of his persuasion ever since the Khilafat agitation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Hindu Patriots as Lokamanya Tilak, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Swami Shraddhanand and others, which errors have weakened and humiliated 
Hindudom at every step. I have no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the gravity of the errors in fact demand. Because I know 
that some of them have rendered eminent services to our Motherland and maay 
of them meant well. Although the Congress as a body has been ungrateful to a 
degree in failing to appreciate the vee sacrifice and service the Hindu 
Mahasabhaits have rendered equally with and in cases even far more intensely than 
the Congressites in the fight for the Freedom of Hindusthan, yet let every Hindu 
Sangathanist be just and generous in brotherly appreciation of the patriotic motives 
of nose of the Congressites who had been highly selfless and sacrificing. It is not 
their motive but their judgment and in a couple of cases a monomaniac incompe- 
tence which were responsible for the erroneous policy they persisted in, which has 
done incalculable harm to the Hindu cause and which if not checkmated is likely 
to jeopardise not only the legitimate interests of Hindudom far more dangerously 
than in the past but even the vilal interests of the “Indian Nation” too as the 
Congress itself understands it and loves so well. 


It is not, therefore, to rake up fruitlessly the sad memories of the most 
rievous error which the Congressites committed in their identification with the 
hilafat agitation but to warn against the imminent dangers of a similar type 

that I must refer to a few facts regarding the attitude of the Gandhist politicians 
in that ill-fated movement. In spite of the warnings of the Great Tilak Gandhiji 
committed the Congress to the purely communal, religious and extra territorial 
Khilafat agitation to placate the Moslems and himself went to the length of 
insisting on the point that the question of Swaraj itself should be subordinated 
to the Khilafat issue:—nay, he said it was the religious duty of the Hindus to 
help the Khalipha! And yet the same Congress leaders forbade the Congress 
even to touch the Nizam Civil Resistance movement asa thing unclean and 
denounced it as communal because it demanded the religious and cultural rights 
of Hindus! Not only that but true to their words these Congressite Hindu leaders 
did not subordinate Swaraj to the Khilafat question only in its figurative aspect 
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but were hands in glove with the Moslem leaders who instigated Amir Amanullakhan 
to invade India as he actually did. We have the word of Swami Shraddhanandji 
for it. The Swamiji publicly wrote to that effect in protest in his “Liberator” 
and produced some documentary evidence and a draft telegram in Gandhiji’s 
handwriting to the Amir which Maulana Mahomad Ali had shown to Swamiji. 
In his own “Young India” Gandhiji admitted that the Afghans if successful were 
sure to establish their Kingdom in India; (see Young India 1-6-21)—and yet 
these Congressite Hindu leaders did not dissociate themselves from the Moslem 
leaders in their open and secret activities to cgg on the Afghan Invasion, but 
on the contrary promised support to this treacherous move. Gandhiji writes in 
his “Young India” (4-5-21), “I| would in a sense certainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanisthan if he waged war against the British Government—by openly telling 
my countrymen that it would be a crime to help the Government etc.” If you 
like to see the length these gentlemen had gone in this affair you may read. 8 
useful tract recently published by Mr. Karandikar of Poona which is full of 
one extracts from the speeches and writings of the then Congress Leaders 
and Gandhi’s Young India. What is most surprising to note is the fact that 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Buothers, the ‘National’ Maulana Azad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if the Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won Swara) !—for, they definitely stated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Swaraj—“we Hindu Moslems are one,—an indivisible 
Nation.” I vividly remember conversations I had with these Hindu leaders of 
Gandhist pornarion when they uscd to mect me then in prison. How expectantly 
they waited for the invading armics of the Amir to capture Lahore! Well, after 
all, the Khilafat was guillotined by the ‘Turks themselves and the Amir Amanullah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was dethroned by a Bachha Saku in Kabul 
itself; and all that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation was the intensified 
Pan-Islamic fanaticism roused by that movement amongst the Indian Moslems 
all over India, aided and abetted by the Hindus themselves who paid dearly for 
this their folly there and then in Malabar, Kohat, Punjab, Bengal—and will have 
yet to ay unless they learn to react. 

Whi e the Khilafat was on his brain, in a reply he gave to the correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Express’, London, Gandhiji disclosed his plan of converting the 
Afghans from fanatical turbulance into a peaceful citizenship thus, “I would 
introduce the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tribes also and then that will 
prevent them from attacking Indian territory. I feel the tribesmen are in their 
own way God-fearing people.” 

Yes, “in their own way”: That is the trouble, For, we can clearly discern 
their own way of God-fearingness in the ghastly light of Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Sindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men_ kidnapped! Is not the 
Fakir of Ipi also a God-fearing man in his own way? And the spinning wheel 
to persuade them from attacking India! JIlow many centuries after, Sir? And 
what are we Hindus to do in the meanwhile? To garrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning whecl in their hands—as 
Gandhiji has sugyested quite seriously at one of the sittings of the Round Table 
Conference ? 

Well, gentlemen, I am _ not referring to these few details in any light mood. 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu _ leaders who 
still happen to be at the helm of the Congress, Neither Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru, 
nay, not even Subhas Babu or Mr. Roy who, although they do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vagaries of the Gandhist school are still votaries—I 
call it victims—of the school of thought which says in so many words, “Give to 
the Moslems so much that they could not wish to ask for anything more.” They 
may sincerely believe that to be the crux of Nationalism and wisdom, But do you, 
who do not wish to see Hindudom humiliated and browbeaten into  servility, 
believe it to be 80? If not, are you going to authorise these very gentlemen by 
electing and returning them as representatives who can speak in the name of the 
Hindus once vein at any Round Table Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with the Moslems on behalf of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the hands of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipotentiaries and Gandhiji’s certified Lieutenants there—as once the 
Ali brothers were? I call upon those thousands of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a blind habitual trait 
to ponder as seriously as possible on these questions. 
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After the IXhilafat came the Blank cheques; then the Communal Award 
or Decision,—‘lapses of memory’, make the Congress leadeis call 1t sometimes this 
way some times that, but which always remains definitely unrejected and in 
fact accepted and worked out by them. Then 1ushed in the flood of ciiculars 
issued by Congiess Ministers in all provinces Mr. Pant, fo1 example, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. I quote his words, “At Barabank: the Congress 
Government stopped Hindus fiom doing Arat: in their own temples and blowing 
conch-shells during the whole peziod of Moharum and at several places during 
the Holi, the Hindus were prevented from sprinkling colour-wate: even on Hundus 
amongst themselves. At Jaunpur the Distiict Magistiate was attacked by Moslems 
but the accused weie released on the 1ecommendation of the Secietary of the 
Moslem League The Congiess Government has given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proportion to their numerical stiength which came up to only 14 pe. 
But out of four Collectors appointed by the Congiess Government thiee wee 
Moslems and out of 13 Deputy Collectois eight were Moslems”. So on and so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole cicula: issued By the U. P. Congiess 
Government. It 18 a masteipiece of self-condemnation. It was secretly circulated 
only amongst the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cused, “communalist” 
traitors got hold of some copies of this ou ‘National’ confession and bioad- 
casted its reprints. Space forbids me from quoting fiom other ciiculais issued 
by Provincial Congress Governments in C P, Madias, etc all fashioned after 
the same pattern pleading 1n substance before the Tiibunal of the Muslim League: 
“Sir, we have deprived the Hindus everywheie of what 1s due to them and _ given 
Moslems over neae moie than was due’, oppressed the Hindus as best as 
we could wherever the Moslems were pleased to demand it So let the League 
be pleased therefore, Sir, to ceitify that the Congiess Munistiies weie tiuly 
impattial and perfectly National ! 11”. 


And the Moslem League has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Deliverance from the Congiess Tyranny unde: which the Moslems groaned for the 
past two long long enduiing yeats In a way it wasatyianny fou in all those provinces 
wele the Moslems only 7 to 12 pe in numetical strength but the Congicss pave 
them posts in the stingy piopoition of 40 pc only in the Educational, Poluwe and 
other Administrative departments where they ought to have got cent per cent in 
consideration of their histoixal importance, for them being the duect communal 
descendants of the Moghal Emperors ! Has not even Loid Zetland 1cfer1ed to war- 
hke qualities of the Moslems only this month, and 1eminded the Congtessite 
Hindus that the Moslem Emperois ruled ove: India for a time, implyiny thereby 
that the Moslems were therefore some superio: beinys to the Hindus! It was 
fortunate that His Lordship was never sent in his culy youn to any primary 
Maratha school. Otherwise he would have been depiived of the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledze of the fate of that Moslem Empne, how the 
avenging hosts of Hindus had beaten to achip the forces of these “Warlike 
Moslems” 10 a hundred battle fields, smashed to pieces this sclf-same Moghul Em- 

Ire, rearing up an Independent Hindu kKmpue on the ashes of Moslem Pride and 
owe1 and held the Moghul Empeio1s as piisoneis and pensioners in then hands 


But 1¢ 18 no use now on the pait of our Congiess friends to tulminate against 
this latest move of the Moslem League ‘The Deliverance Day of to-day is but the 
inevitable logical consequence of the Khilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congiess 
yesterday. It 1s you who have initiated the Moslems into the belief that the more 
they demand the mote you yield, the moie they frown the more you placate the 
mote they pocket the moie you offer, the moie thankless they grow the mote 
afflicted you ale with craving for the thanks. Did you not offer them blank 
cheques ? Why then get startled, now that they begin to fll them up with whatever 
ransom they ate pleased to demand! Dr Munje, Bhai Paramanand and othe 
leadeis of the Hindu Maha Sabha puiotested against the Khilafat Policy, against 
your blank Cheques, against your meaningless “neither accept nor teject” vagaties, 
—but you then denounced them all as wickegy Communalists, looked down even 
upon Shivaji and Pratap as misguided Patrfs because they conquered by the 
Sword and you gave yourself out as new Medsiahs who have come to conquer by 
love alone, as world guides in duect communications with the inne1 voice. And 
now how pitiable it is to find you so sorely afflicted for want of guidance for 

ourselves to find out a ") appease and win over by love alone a single indivi- 
ual, the President of the ague, that you should stand imploring at the gates of 
all the British Governors and the Viceroys to lend you a helping hand, 
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Then again, whenever it happened that some British Authorities or leaders 
referred to the policy of the Hindu Maha Sabha on a point here or there with a 
tinge of appreciation, our Congress Nationalists used to exclaim in righteous 
indignation, “There | what more proof is required to repose the anti-National guilt of 
these Hindu Maha Sabhaite Communalists than the fact that the British people 
should appreciate their policy on this or that point.” And now there is a regular 
scramble amongst these Nationalist Congress leaders to secure and flourish in the 
face of the world certificates of appreciation from the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to prove that the Congress Ministries were after all not so bad and had 
served under the British Government to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very ha leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
Sanghatanists whenever they claimed a legitimate protection from the British 
Government against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in Malabar or in 
Bengal, should now be vying with cach other in calling upon Governors and the 
Viccroy to arbitrate as the best judges and save the Congress prestige by declaring 
it not guilty in the very serious case framed against them by the Moslem League. 
Ts it not now anti-National to appeal to the British—"the third party’—‘“the out- 
siders” to step in to settle our internal differences which we may have with our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of “the third party” also constituted a Congress superstition which was responsible 
for so_ many of its errors. They always used to fancy that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-National, ulterior, anti-Hindu designs. 
The Moslems,—including Messrs. Jinnahs, Hugs and Hayat Khans,—were very 
simple-minded folks incapable ot any political subterfuges and as devotees of Islamic 

eace and goodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own against the 
Findus. Nay, even the Frontier tribes, the “brave brother Moplas”, the Moslem 
opulations in Bengal or Sindh who indulge in such horrible outrages against 
Hindus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves—but were almost 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Third Party” the Britishers. 
When the British did not step in, we Hindus and Moslems lived together in perfect 
am baer brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of” 

Thousands of Congressite Hindus are observed to have been duped into this 
silliest of political superstitions, As 1f Mahamad Kasim, Gazanis, Ghoris, 
Allauddins, Aurangjebs were all instigated by the British, by this ‘Ihird Party, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
of the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindus and Moslems was an 
interpolation and a myth. Asif the Alis or Mr. Jinnah or Sir Sikandar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the offer of sugar pills by the British 
vagabonds in the class and peisuaded to throw stones at the house of their 
neighbours. They say, “before the British came, Hindu Moslem riots, were a thing 
unheard of”. Yes, but because instead of riots Hindu Moslem war was the order 
of the day. Soi Gals, hae 

But 3 posing for a while what the Gandhists maintain that it is this third 

arty, the British, who are solely responsible for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 

indu and anti-National tendencies, how is it that Gandhiji and his Congressite 
Lieutenants are invoking the very “third party”’—the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to judge whether the Congress was really guilty of 
the accusations levelled by the Moslem League against it? Is the leading abettor 
the best person to arbitrate? To request him whom you accuse as the leading 
instigator to investigate into the crime! If the Congress superstition was true then 
the British are sure to adjudge the Award in a way to intensify the ill will and 
distrust between the Congressite and the League so as to undermine yet further 
any chances of Hindu Moslem understanding and concord. So then either ae 
third party theory was wrong and superstitious or you have obviously bungled, in 
approaching the very mischief making third party to arbilrate. 

The simple fact which the Congressite Hindus would do well to take a note 
of even now and which would spare them from a serics of such inconsistent and 
bungling steps is that the Moslem religion, theocratic traditions and history all 
imbue them with inherent ambition of Islamic political Sovereignty. The British 
policy at times when it suits British interest does of course acts as a match—but 
the explosive magazine is genuinely Moslem. It could be held in check but woe 

him who overlooks its existence and dupes himself into the belief that the 
match iteclf was the magazine. If not{the British-make, any other match may 
42 
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serve the same purpose. Nay, spontaneous combustion is also its peculiar charac- 
teristic. Secondly, the Moslems are practical politicians toa fault. So they, in 
general, yicld to and ally instinctively with the stronger, even it be their worse 
opponent,—and continue to bully the weaker. Has not England reduced them to a 
subject race in India and elsewhcre? But to-day England is strong of the two. 
So they will fawn on England and continue to aggrandise ayainst the Hindus. If 
to-morrow the Hindus grow strongest they will be yielding to Hindus too and 
behave as brothers as they did in Maharashtra and Panjab in the days of the 
Peshwar or Ranjit Singh. That is why Hindu-Moslem riots were a thing unheard 
of in days gone by “to quote the Congressite Slogan.” 

In all sincerity I request my Congressite brothers that intead of fulminating 
against the move of the League or what is more likely cspecially in the case of 
the Gandhist group instead of being yet more browbeaten, the best way would be 
to take it as an effective eye-opener and arrest their steps once for all on the danger- 
ous path they were treading. Thcy should simply refuse to have any further 
dealing with the Moslems as Moslems, Let the Indian National Congress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Congress as 
it claims to be. Let it be absolutely consistent with its own ideal of a territorial 
Nationalism and begin with a clean slate. Let it proclaim once for all that it 
ptands by these principles alone ; 

Firstly, it recognizes no Moslem as a Moslem or Christian as a Christian or 
Hindu as a Hindu; but looks upon them all and deal with them all as Indians 
only ; and therefore, will have nothing to do with any special communal, religious 
or racial interests as apart from the fundamental - intervsts guaranteed to all 
citizens alike. 

Secondly, it docs not acknowledge any other constitutional principle with 
regard to electorates than the rule “one man one vote” and public services to go by 
merit alone, Only one alternative it may condescend to subseribe in view of the 
peculiar situation in India to the cffect that if Communal representation is to be 
resorted to at all then it must strictly be in relation to the commercial stiength of 
the constituents and in the public services tov that relation may be observed, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit. 


Thirdly and above all, so long as such a National and just constitution could 
not be had, Ict the Congress resist the temptation of participating in any election 
whatsoever under a constitution which is deliberately meant to divide the integrity 
of the Indian people and is not only used on Communal divisions but is most 
pase harmful to the majority community and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem munority to act apeuiee the Nation as a whole as the present consti- 
tution aims to do. So long as there are separate clectorates for the Moslems and the 
pe which in fact means the Hindu one, then let the Moslem League and the 

indu Mahasabha participate in the elections and let the Congress stand supremely 
aloof as a truly Indian National body which can never condescend to identity itself 
with any particular communal electorate. 

If but the Congress takes courage in both hands, rectifies its past anti-Hindu 
and anti-National attitude and takes up the stand I have suggested above, the prestige 
of the Congress as a truly National organisation will immediately be enhanced. In 
that case it will regain in general the whole-hearted confidence of the Uindu Maha 
cae at any rate. , ; 

ut it can on no account continue to pay the double-faced game of getting 
elected on behalf of the Hindu Electorate as Hindus and botray™ the legitimate 
interest of the Hindus as Nationalists. It can no longer hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare, Otherwise the Moslems are bound to continue and fri thtly so 
to look upon it as a Hindu body while the Hindus will look upon it an rightly 
too as a pseudo-Nationalistic nuisance dangerous to the Hindu cause as well as 
the Indian National as a whole. 

May I hope that the Congress will open its eyes ? If it does even now it is 
not yet too late! As my friend Mr. Ketkar proposes in “Maratha” of Poona, let 
the Congress observe a Day of Rectification to counteract the League's Day of 
Deliverance, proclaim the truly National orientation sugested above and write to 
the League the last word closing all further correspondence. “Sir, if you come, 
with you ; if you do not without you; and if you oppose inspite of you—we shall 
continue the good fight to free our Hindusthan as best as we can. 

,_ And in case our Moslem friends want to have a Royal Commission to define 
their rights let the Congress tell them uncompromisingly “if you want to have a 
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resort to any independent arbitration, well, then, the highest tribunal of that 
can be but the League of Nations which has already framed a Public Law with 
regard to the rights of minorities all over the world. The case of Indian minori- 
ties also should be referred to the League.” In fact, had the Congress taken u 

this stand as uncompromisingly as possible and as Dr. Munje had already sug ated, 
then at the Round Table Conference things could never have drifted in this wild way. 

(h) The Hindu Maha Sabha will have to frame a detailed programme of its 
Economical policy in near future when it issues its electoral manifesto. All that 
I can do now is to suggest a few broad principles, as space forbids dilation. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that man is not altogether an economical being. 
It has been well said by Christ that man does not live by bread alone. Ags it 
is spiritually truco it is also true in the Racial, Cultural, National and several 
others aspects that go to constitute the human nature. Therefore, the attempt to 
interpret all human history and human activities in economical terms alone, is 
altogether one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in him 
to live but hunger. 

Besides hunger, the problem of bread, man has other appetites as fundamental 
as that sensual, intellectual, sentimental, some natural, some acquired, some person- 
al, some social, and his being is a complex one; s0 also is his history. Man has 
stomach but ihe stomach is not man. Therefore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the effect that that economical community of interest provides the 
only and the best solvent of all religious, racial, national and other antipathics 
that divide mankind in the wold is as superficial as simple. The fact that in 
Europe the very races and nations wheiem the prophets of this school arose and 
preached and where giant effoits we1e made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this cconomical mould alone, religions, racial and national 
differences have been assuming formidable proportions and have been persisting to 
assert themselves in Germany, Italy, France, Poland, England, Spain ete, in spite 
of centuries of the most intense propaganda to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enough to prove that you cannot altogether eliminate all religious 
or racial or national factors at a stroke, at a thought. Those who advance the easy 
argument : ‘If but you persuade all to unite on the cconomical plane and to for- 
cet. every ather annersitiana differences ag the racial. cultural. ete.’ forvet themselves 


case delude themselves with the belicf that the economical programme alone will 
ever suffice to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. ; 

Secondly, they should remember that cconomical questions too are inextricably 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religious and racial 
complications. ‘There arc thousands of examples which the workeis in the Hindu 
Sanghatanist ficld know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particular 
trade which happens to be the monopoly of the Moslems he is persecuted. A new 
Hindu Pinjaii or Tangewala is thieatened at several places with dcath. Witness 
the fact that Moslem dacoits who attack cities and villages on the Frontiers and 
loot them proclaim at durm beats “we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop- 
keepers or money-lenders will we touch.” Hundreds of hundreds of cases of this 
type could be cited. Now, how are you to afford immediate relief to these Hindus 
unless by organizing them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Moslems, defend them not, 
It is clearly a religious, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills can afford no cure. To preach to these millions of fanatics, for example, the 
rioters in Sukkur District that their economical interests are at one with the Hindus 
and thus convert them into human brotherhood | Well, let them try it who like !— 
but how many centuries will it take ? and what are the Hindus to do in the mean- 
while ? It is just to match the monomaniac remedy of Gandhiji—the spinning 
wheel, b which he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal disarmament | Yet, let the wise mouse himself be asked to put into prac- 
tice his excellent suggestion to bell the cat and let all others in the meanwhile 
take to other practical contrivances and steps to save themselves ? ; 

Consequently, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human economical 
front or the airy hopes that if but we insist on the economical community of inter- 
est of all alike and unite all Indians at any rate, on the economical plane alone, all 
religious, racial, national and cultural animosities will vanish like a mist, we Hindu 
Sanghatanists should as practical politicians restrict our immediate economical 
programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation alone, 
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Taking into consideration the special circumstances obtaining in India and the 
stage of social progres the only school of economics which will suit our require- 
ments in immediate future is the school of Nationalistic Economy. To express all 
the leading pator and of our economical policy in a suitable formula, I should like 
to style it, as the policy of “National co ordination of class interests”. This is the 
economical flank of the Hindu Sanghatanist platform : 

(a) We shall first of all welcome the machine. This is 2» Machine age. The 
handicrafts will of course have their due place and encouragement. But National 
production will be on the biggest possible machino scale : 

(b) the peasantry and the working class form literally the chief source of 
National wealth, healh and strength as well; for a stalwart army also has 
for its recruit depot to depend chiefly on these very classes which supply the Nation 
with the first two requisites. Therefore every effort will be made to revigourate 
them and the villages which are their cradle. Peasants and labourers must be 
enabled to have their share in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only with a bare margin of existence but the average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be remembered that they too being a part 
and parcel of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and _ responsibilities 
and therefore can only receive their share in such a way as is consistent with 
the general development and security of the National Industry, manufacture and 
wealth in general ; 

(c) as the National capital is under the present circumstances mainly in- 
dividual and indispensable for the development of National Industry and Manu- 
facture, it also will reccive due encouragement and recompense ; 

(d) but the interests of both the capital and labour will be sub-ordinated 
to the requirement of the Nation as a whole ; 

(ec) if an industry is floulishing, the profits will be shared in a large portion 
by the labourcrs. But on the contrary if it 1s a loosing concern, not only the 
Capitalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satisfied with 
diminishing returns so that the National Industry as such may not altogether 
be undermined by the overbearing attitude of the selfish class interests of either 
the capitalists or labourites. In short the claims of the capital and labour will 
be so co-ordinated from time to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 
develop its National Industry and manufacture and make itself self-sufficient ; _ 

(hy in cases some of the key industries or manufactures and such other items 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can conduct them more efficiently than private enterprise can do ; 

(z) the same principle applies to cultivation ot Land. We should so co- 
ordinate the interest of the Landlord and the peasant that the National agricultural 
production may on the whole be developed and does not suffer owing to any selfish 
tussle between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiller ; 

(hb) in some cases the Government may take over the land and introduce 
state cultivation if it can serve to train up the peasant class as a whole with 
use of big machines and agriculture on a large and scientific scale; 

(i) all strikes or lockouts which are obviously meant or inevitably tend to 
undermine and cripple National Industry or production in general or are calculat 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation as a whole must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or in serious cases quelled ; 

(j) private property must in general be held inviolate ; _ 

(k) and in no case there should be on the part of the Btate any expropriation 
of such property without reasonable recompense ; 

(1) every step must be taken by the state to protect National Industries 
against foreign competition. 

T have hurriedly lined out the above items to serve as illustrations only, The 
National economical strength must grow and the Nation must be made economically 
self-sufficient ; these two form the pivot of the Policy. _ 

special feature of no less importance of this Hindu Sanghatanist economics 
must of course be to safeguard the economical interests of the Hindus wherever 
and whenever they may be threatened by the economical aggression of the non- 
Hindus as happens to day of a set policy in the Nizam State, in Punjab, in 
Bhopal, in Assam and in several other parts of India. Hindu Sabhas in all 
localities should make it a point to see that the Hindu peasants, the Hindu traders, 
the Hindu labourers do not suffer at the hand of non-Hindu Aggression while 
the TA class interests amongst the Hindus themselves should be solved in 
the light of the above general principle. 
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The European War'—The two explicit resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee regaiding our Policy towards the Wai 1n Europe leave nothing more 
to be said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a change. 
I exhort the Buitish Government once more that a definite and immediate 
declaration of granting the Dominion Status as contemplated in the Westminster 
Atatute to India, at the end of the War at the latest is the only means to secure a 
whole hearted sympathy of the Hindu people with England in this present struggle 
and to ensure the willingness even of an Independent India in future to continue 
a coO-paitneiship in the commonwealth on equal terms any delay in granting the 
Dominion Status as an immediate step to enable India to tread on the path of 
evolutionary piogiess towards he ultimate political destiny would prove dangerous 
even to the solidarity of the Biitish Commonwealth ‘Ihe 11se and 1apid advance 
of Japan in the Enst, of Russia, Italy and Germany in the West are events 

oitentous and a contented and self-governing India cannot but be a mughty factor 
in strengthening the British position in facmg any anti Biitish combination But 
no amount of political sophistry can disarm Indian discontent and make her 
tolerate the humiliation of continuing as a Buitish dependency Do you _ expect 
any longe1 to dupe her into the belief that 1t 18 only the want of an uzderstandin 

between the Indian majoulty and minority, the Hindus and Muslims with t1egat 

to such details as the percentage in lepiesentation ete that justifies England in 
delaying the giant of Dominion ftatus foithwith? ‘Ihe Buitish statesmen have 
recently stated that them conscience foibids to thiust an understanding on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India against then will and would not move an inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compiomise and a common 
demand fo1 a progressive constitution It was leally a news to leain that Lnp- 
lish Statesmen have giown so god-feaing and lemociatial almost overnipht as 
not to be willing to thiust on any people anything against then own will! 
But may it be asked that when you thiust your unmitizated political autociacy 
on India, was there any plebisite taken to ascertain Indian opmion? Q1 did 
you take a plebisite o1 t1eceive a united icquest fiom the minority and the 
majoluty when only a couple of months ago you sciapped up the provincial 
autonomy at a stioke and invested Governois with powers to conduct 
the Government at then own discietion and in then own judyment? And it you 
could thrust undiluted autociacy, a vassalage on India and hold her as a dependency, 
can you not thiust a Dominion Status on hei in spite of the will of a Minonity 
and especially so when the majoulty has unanimously demanded 1t ? You can 
thiust curses—can you not thiust blessings ? ‘The soone: the Buitish people cease 
to have a reso1t to these transparent political sublerfuges and to utilise the Moslem 
minouty to camoufla,e then own unwillingness to giant JTlindusthan her bnth 
ight her Swaiajya, while she 18 still ticading on an evolutionary path of political 
progiess the bette: for England, the bette: {or India It the evolutionary path 18 
thus altogether closed to the Ilindus in particular by empowe1ng the Moslems 
with a definite veto on all equitable piogicss a deadlock may ensue, but only for a 
while Because natme hates vaccum, and if evolutionary piogress 18 denied the 
gathering fo1ces of Time Spit cannot but take the othe: and moire d nyeious tun 

Unless indeed something unexpected anda far more imminent and wizent 
duty faces us in the meanwhile, 1 call upon all Hindu Sabhas whether local, 
plovincial o: «cntial to concentiate their efforts on the following, thice fold cons- 
tluctive plogiamme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks bcfore us, all useful, all pressing, in then own 
way But i 1s always bette to begin with the beginning Instead of gcettme lost 
in details o1 trying to do all at once and ending in leaving cererything undone on 
ilidone o1 bungled, caitied awaw by anything and everything that comes in the 
way, 1{ 1s always wiser to choose telatively what 1s most fundamental, most 
effective and at the same time within the reach of ow present resources and ability 
and hit upon a plan to intensify our cfforts on those 1icems only in the main 

We should also i1emembe: that unless we gathcr sticngth we cannot and 
should not always be after age pope stiuggles only fo. the sake of demonstra- 
tion and excitement at the 1isk of couiting an inevitable failure, when 1t 18 uncalled 
for. Navigators abide by the tide. Even lions lie in wait Great dicadnaughts 
are built in silent and hidden quanters of the ports before they are called out in 
action and can with then multi-thioated 10a. and fire 1oute their opponents. 

I have not selected the following 1tems at random. All the above factors are 
taken into consideration in then selection, These thiee items are the most funda- 
mental, the most went, and yet quite within the 1each of almost every Hindu 
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Sanghatanist who means todo the really needful at the hour which, though it 
may not be quite exciting to begin with, is yet quite sure to enable the forces of 
Hindudom to face a righteous fight in defence of its honour and freedom when 
the hour is struck. Those who can undertake other items of the Sanghatan work 
along with these may of course do so. But our first and foremost attention must 
be concentrated on these three items for the next two years to begin with. 
Whatever we will be able to accomplish in this direction within these two years 
will put us in a position of vantage to solve other questions far more effectively 
than it can be done if we take them up now. Therefore.— 

Intensify your efforts on conducting a whirlwind campaign at every village 
and town and city to,-— 

(1) Remove Untouchability. 

(2) Compel all Universities, colleges and schools to make military training 
compulsory to students and secure entry into the Naval, Aerial and Military forces 
and institutions for your youths in any and every way. 

(3) Prepare the Hindu-Electorate to the utmost measure possible to vote only 
for those Hindu) Sanghatanists who openly pledge to safecuard Hindu _ interests, 
and not to vote for the Congress Candidates, who can never serve Hindu interest 
with full freedom and boldness even if they wish or promise to do 80, so long as 
they are bound by the Congress discipline and tied to the Congress ticket, 


The first of these items will enable you to consolidate at least a couple of 
crores of your own brethren who are religiously, culturally, nationally and in every 
other way as much a part and parcel of Hindudom as any of us can claim to be. 
Every local Tlindu) Sabha must see to it in its own locality that these our go 
enlled untouchable brethren are immediately clevated to the evel of the so-called 
touchables by securing to them all fundamental rights which every citizen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to exereise in publie hfe. We should persuade our 
touchable brothers, in cases wherever untouchable brothers are oppressed in any way 
on the only ground of untouechability based on birth alone, to fight their cause out 
if need be by resorting to law Court. Of course we should on no account moleat 
or disrespect the sentiments of our Sanatani brothers eo far as their personal 
freedom is concerned. But in_ public schools, conveyances, posts, services and in 
every aspect of public life no Hindu should be permitted to deprive other Jlindus 
of their public rights on ground of caste or untouchability alone, Whatever social 
equality we IJlindus allow to Moslems and other non-Hindus must as of 0 right 
belong to our Lindu brothers of whatever caste they be. To act otherwise is in 
reality an insult to our common Ilinduness. It must be plainly mentioned hero 
that even those who are at present bracketed as untouchables are themselves 

uilty of this sin just like those who are bracketed as touchable Hindus. 

or, every untouchable caste treats some other caste supposed to be in- 
ferior to it as untouchable as ruthlessly os it is treated itself by others. 
The sin is common to all of us and therefore, let ns all join hands together and 
be determined to remove this curse with a supreme effort. In the meanwhile our 
Sanatani brothers may rest assured that barring the fundamental rights which 
every citizen is entitled to in public life, the Hindu Mahasabha will always refrain 
from having any recourse to law to thrust any religious reform on any sect with- 
in the Hindu fold even in the case of untouchability. But those Hindu Sangathan- 
ists, who are convinced of the incalculable harm untouchability has done and is 
doing, should also be free to act up according to their own conscience in their own 
dealings. The lines on which I call upon the Hindu Sangathanists to carry on an 
intense campaign of removing eres would be made clear from time to 
time as the work proceeds. I may mention here even at the risk of a personal 
reference that those who can should make it a point to read the report of the 
Ratnagiri Hindu Sabha under my lead in conducting such an intense campaign 
against untouchability which was atiended with notable success. It will also make 
it clear that the approach of the Hindu Sabha to the question of the removal of 
untouchability differs at the root from the approach of the Gandhist attempt to 
remove it, Therefore, although we may co-operate yet we should not identify our 
movement with the Gandhist movement. 

In the next two years’ time we Hindu Sabhaits must do more in removing 
untouchability than two hundred years could do in the past. 


So far as the second item is concerned the ane will be outined in the All- 
_ Committee and the sittings of the Working Committee from time to 
me, 


hy 


a 
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The third item constitutes, of course, the st) key-stone of the whole program- 
me, Unless and until the Hindu electorate does not return only the Hindu 
Sangathanists to the Legislatures and local bodics but allows the Congress the right 
to represent the Hindu electorates in the eyes of the Government, the Jindus must 
continue to remain as political orphans in Hindusthan, in their own country. The 
Hindus may fight and win political rights as they have done to a great extent in 
the past. But so long as they have not cured themselves of this suicidal folly of 
resigning those rights in the hands of the Coneress at the polls, they can never ox- 
pect to strengthen the legitimate position of Hindudom in India, But on the con- 
trary will find themselves as non-entitics and the Moslems alone more profited by 
those very rights which the Hindus have won and consequently, in a position to 
suppress the Hindus with all tho ercater impact. 

Remember also that a new Round Table Conference or a sort of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the ILindus return as their 
representatives the Congressite alone, the Government is bound and justified to 
look upon the Congress protests against it. And they will not recognize the Con- 
gress as representing the Moslems or the nation a8 a wholo even if the Congress 
claims that position ; because the Moslems refuse to return any Moslem on the 
Conyress ticket as a rule. Even Dr. Kaitehlew was defeated at the moslem polls be- 
cause he stood on the Congress ticket. Under such cireumstancos, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further surrender of Hindu rights to Moslem demands which 
aie already claiming ee of status even in the Ilindu provinces. There will be 
no use of protest from the Hindu Sangathanist Party or of the secret bickerings 
or fulminations of those Hindus in the Congress camp itself who jeronn hate 
this attitude on the part of tho Congress as an organization ; for, there will be no 
party with credentials from the ILindu electorate to represent them, who ean advo- 
cate at the Uonference the legitimate Hindu rights as freely and boldly and uncom- 
promivingly as the Moslem League representatives can do theirs. 

But it the Hindu clectorate docs ever come to its senses, refuses to return the 
Congressite candidates and returns only the Hindu Sanwathanists in majority, the 
Hindus can have Hindu Sangathanist Government in at least seven provinces as 
the Moslems have in the Punjab, Bengal, ete, and the Hindus ean capture enough 
political power so as to be in a position to remove at least 75 per cent of the 
yrievauces under which they are groaning now even in” provinees like U. P. where 
they torm the majority and the Congress ruled. The Provincial police and tho 
public service will be under the command of Hindu Sangathanist Governments and 
will not dare to trample on or neglect Hindu rights. Nay, the Moslems of them- 

selves, will neither dare to encroach upon IJlindu rights nor put forward such 

intolerable anti-Hindu or antinuational demands. As we have no grudge against 

the Moslem minority in so far as ther legitimate rights are concerned and as the 

Hindu Sangathanists are ever willing to live in an honourable triendship and amity 

with their Moslem countrymen in Ifindusthan, the Moslem minoiity too will have 
every protection in the exercise of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all our efforts must be intensely concentiated during the next two or 
three years in persuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Hlindu Sangathanists 
alone and not to vote for the Conyressites in any further elections. This will require 
a daily press devoted to the Hindu Sangathanist cause and a Central Fund. Above 
all we shall have to form a Hindu Party—including Sanatanists, Arya Samajists and all 
such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections, who have not as yet any formal connection 
with the Hindu Mahasabha as an organisation but are as devoted Hindu Sangathanists 
as the Hindu Sabhaits themselves, ‘The ways and means of effecting it all is a 
matter of detail and ought to be attended to by the local, provincial and the Cen- 
tral Hindu Mahasabha organisations and above all by all Hindu Sangathanists 
whether they be formal members of the Hindu Sabha or not. 

But if in spite of our efforts the Hindu Electorate persists in its suicidal 
folly and votes for the Congress and we do not secure a majority at the polls, 
never mind. Our efforts are sure to succeed in securing a minority, as we already 
find in Maharastra and some other places that Llindu Sangathanist candidates are 
not only elected in some hotly contested elections against the Congress but in 
cases have topped the polls. And even the presence of a minority of devoted Hindu 
Sok apogee in legislatures and local bodies acts as an effective chock on the way- 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 
to further progress and power. 

But if we are completely outvoted at the elections and do not secure a single 
peat, never mind atill, We shall acknowledge the defeat and share the humiliation 
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in gencial But we can proudly claim for ourselves individually that we did not 
betray our conscience in spite of overwhelming odds The responsibility of the 
electoral defeat and the humultation will lie on the Hindu electorate in general 
and not on him who casts bis own vote at any tate on the Hindu side Moreover 
the very threat of a contest in elections against the Conyzress on such a mghteous 
issue 18 bound to compel the Congiess to be mote and mote afiaid of saciificing 
Hindu interesis on the altar of the fettish of a pseudo-Nationalism 

To join the national fight when and while the fo1ces aie winning, 18 patiiotic 
enough But when the fight for a mghtcous cause 1s almost lust, to persist still in 
rallying round its banner and 1¢fuse to betray one’s conscience to the last, in spite 
of a general defcat) and humiliation,—is simply heiroiw ! and all that an honest 
soldier can individnidly dol If he cannot shate the joy of a general victory, 
nothing «in deprive him of the supieme satisfaction of having done his duty well 
‘Vhis should be the faith with which the Hindu Sangathanists should continue 
then contest under the present cicumstances Jet us determine, even if the 
woist comes to the woist to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu San- 
gathanists than to be the first of the Hindu traitors 


Resolutions—2nd Day—Calcutta—29th December, 1939 
Lar COMMUNAL AWARD 


The main subjects deult with to day were the Communal Awad, the Hyderabad 
sityaztaha and reforms, tho fukku1 11ots and the demand for the ielease of 
political prisoners 

the icsolution on the Communal Awaid which was moved by Mi N.C 
Chatterjt Gacneru Scarctary, rua 

“the All-Indta Hindu Mahasibha reiterates its emphatic condemnation of the 
Communal Awad 4 the basis of the picsent Indian Constitution and appeals to 
all Indians to ot,anizo a country-wide agzitation fo1 its abolition on the following 
among other grounds — 

It 159 a ,ainst all principles of Democracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism , 

It 1zetainms and extends the evil of separate communal electorates fatal to 
replescntation upon a national basis on which alone a system of 1esponsible 
government can possibly be built up , 

Tt introduces the unprecedented system of statutory mayjouty and statutory 
minoiity whih is a negition of icsponsible Demociatic Government and only 
accentuates communal bitterness , 

It prevents the fice formation and giouping of paitics in the Lezislature on 
the basis of social and economic plop1ammcs on which Democracy depends , 

Tt has split up the body-politic and the electorate into 18 different sections 
o1 gioups each of which 1s to clect by itself and sepatately its own 1eplesentatives 
so as to i1ender them incapable of a national outlook and common points of view, 
policies 01 plO,lammes , 

Tt 1s grossly unfair to Mundus, particularly in the Central Legislature and 
in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam where they have 
been allotted a smalic: number of seats than what their population-stiength 
entitles them to, 

It gives to Europeans, patticulaily in Bengal and Assam, excessive weightage 
of representation at the expense of both Hindus and Musalmans , 

The Mahasabha declares that there will be no peace in the countiy unless 
and until the Communal Award 18 annulled 

Mr. Chatter; said that if Bengal was to live the Communal Awaid must go. 
No province in India had been so haid hit as Bengal by the Award, which was 
a crude device to crush the province, because it was “the citadel of Indian 
nationalism ” Fox Bengal, 1t was not a matter of mere debate, 1t was a matter 
of life aud death The Award was designed deliberately to crush and cripple 
Hindus. It was not an Awatd, but a punitive, vindictive measule to punish 
Hindus, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

The Moslem League, he continued, had been championing and acclaiming 
the Award because it wanted to foster communal differences and animosity. “We 
are out to destroy this Award, because we want to destloy communal animosity 
and bickerings,” Mr. Chattery) added: “The sooner this Communal Award 18 
expunged from the Statute Book the better for the whole of India.” 
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After discussing the representation of various communities in proportion 
to their respective numerical strength, particularly in Bengal, Mr. Chatterji said 
that they were not quarrelling over figures and seats, but the fact that faced them 
was that the effect of the Communal Award in Bengal had been to set up a 
Bectarian grouping in the political life of the province. The group that had seized 
power was working on communal lines and was abusing its power in order to 
cripple and crush the Hindus. 


“The Hindus were opposed to the Communal Award on principle, not meroly 
to secure a few more seats, but because they were opposed to a_ sectarian policy. 
They stood for a national policy and for joint electorates. Jet Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the MHindusabhaits are 
communalists,” he declared. “They are not. Their outlook is nationalistic, and, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, they will never lower the flag of nationalism. 

“The Communal Award having proved disastrous for the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they worked unitedly for its annulment. It can only be fought 
by areal consolidation of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and fiats 
of Mahatmas, Sardars and Pundits. We want to return genuine Hindu 
representatives to the legislatures, pledged to fight the Communal Award which 
is a menace to both Hindus and Moslems.” 


Seconding the resolution, Siz Gokul Chand Narang (Punjab) said that they 
wanted to do away with the Communal Award because their ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. So long as the Award remained, the peoples of India 
could not become united, nor could they hope to win Swaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was that unless their demands were conceded 
the political progress of India must be held up. That attitude was an outcome 
of the Communal Award. 

Supporting the resolution, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjt observed that the 
Award was the outcome of a “divide and rule” policy. The scheme of separatism 
involved in the Award had been foisted even upon communitics and parties who 
had not asked for it, namely, Shias, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was not a cuncession to any particular community out of regaid for its 
welfare. The rosolution was passed unanimously. 


Sukkour Ruiors 


The resolution relating to the Sukkur riots condemned Moslem agitation for 
possession of the Manzilgah, ‘which was never used as a mosque, which has been 
in possession of the Government since British rule was cstablished 100 years ago, 
and which was being used for various purposes, 

“The Mahasabha appealed to the Government not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that would result in the creation of a permanent source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close proximity to Sri Sadbella, a place 
of Lindu pilgrimage. 

It also condemned the Sind Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
the Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and property,” and urged upon the 
Government to take “vigorous measures in arresting and dealing out punishment to 
all culprits, irrespective of their position, to rescue abducted women and children 
and to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu sufferers by levying a punitive 
tax on the Moslems concerned in the affected area.” 

The Sabha appealed to His Excellency the Governor to appoint an impartial 
committee to inquire into the causes of the riots. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, who sponsored the resolution, said that the only effective way 
of protecting the Hindu minorities in Moslem majority provinces was to establish 
Hindu Ministries in the seven provinces where the Hindus were in a majority. The 
remedy, he added, lay in the hands of the Hindus themselves, and at the next 
elections to the legislatures the Hindus should return only Hindu Sabha representa- 
tives, not Congress representatives. That was also the only way of protecting Hindu 
interests in East Bengal. 


Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. Basantram, President of Sukkur 
Municipality, said that he had witnessed the murder of Hindus and the destruction 
by fire of Hindu property. He alleged that in Sukkur alone over 200 murders were 
committed and 196 buildings burned, while the loot was worth many lakhs, (cries of 
shame). He maintained that the ringleaders had not been arrested. On the other 
hand, he said three Hindu leaders who were engaged in affording relief to victims of 
the rioting had been deported, The resolution was carried, 
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OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


A resolution urging the immediate releise of political prisoners was put from 
the Chair, and carried unanimously. Moving the resolution, Mr. Savarkar said that 
it was the duty of every Hindu to work for the release of these youths. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously demanded 
the restoration of ae and places of worship which had been converted into 
mosques or put to other use. The President explained that the resolution was a 
counter-move to Moslem agitation for the restoration of certain places which were at 
one time mosques. 


Still another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously urged 
the redress of “grievances” of the Hindu subjects of Khairpur State,in the Punjab. 
Mr. Savarkar said that it was part of the Mahasahba’s programme to agitate for the 
redress of grievances of Hindu subjects in Moslem States. They had already taken 
up the cause of the Hindu subjects of Hyderabad State, and they intended to 
espouse the cause of the Hindu subjects of Bhopal. 

By another resolution, the Sabha expressed satisfaction at the ‘successful 
termination” of the civil resistance movement in Hyderabad (Veccan), characterized 
the reforms announced by the Nizam’s Government as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing” and urged upon that Government ‘to give effect to the proposed 
perth inadequate as they are, without further delay.” The Mahasabha then 
adjourned. 


Resolutions—3rd. Day—Calcutta—30th. December, 1939 


N. W. F. Pr. ADMINISTRATION 


Criticism of the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Mahasabha, which concluded to-day. 

Other important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the formation of a Llindu “militia”, India’s future Constitution, and the funda- 
mental 1ights of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution considered related to the administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and read :— 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its emphatic condemnation of the weak-kneed 
policy pursued by the Government of India on the North-West Frontier of India, 
weigh fas led to frequent raids in the border districts, cases of kidnapping, 
loss of life of Government Officers, both Indian and British, and a huge expendi- 
ture from the Indian Exchequer year after year. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha regards the Congress administration in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces as a failure inasmuch as it has failed to take effec- 
tive steps for the prevention of raids and kidnapping.” 


Rai Bahadur Beltram of Dera Ismail Khan, who moved the resolution, described 
some of the ape 8 in the Frontier Province during the Congress Administra- 
tion and said that although in a minority, the Hindus of the province did not ask 
for more seats in the legislature or other special privileges but what they wanted 
was that their lives and property should be protected from tribal attacks. He said 
that the tribal peoples singled out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

Diwan Dasram Bagai, also of the Frontier Province, seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 


TRE BENGAL MINISTRY 


The conference then discussed the resolution on the Bengal Ministry which was 
moved by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. The resolution, which was passed, read : 


“The Hindu Mahasabha records its strong protest against the openly com- 
munal and reactionary policy of the present Ministry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various legislative enactments and administrative measures calculated to curb the 
rights and liberties of the Hindus of Bengal and cripple their economic strength 
and cultural life. 

“As instances may be mentioned the following: The passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act which 1s not only anti-Hindu but also anti-national 
we is introductions of separate electorates in the constitution of the Corporation 
0 cutta. 

“Introduction of the communal ratio in the public services ; 

“Undue preference to Mohammedans in the recruitment to public services in 
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defiance of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission or without 
reference to them ; 

“Discriminatory treatment against Hindu officers in public services. Posting, 
transferring and promoting of officers on communal considerations ; 

“Moslemization of certain services, especially the educational service ; 

“Lowering of the standard of efficiency and integrity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle of minimum qualification ; 

“Discrimination against frindus in the matter of educational grants and distri- 
bution of stipends and scholarships ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants from the Public Ex- 
chequer for purposes of relief and in respect of agricultural and industrial loans ; 
i aces of political power for the purpose of economic strangulation of the 

indus ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 

“Attempting to corrupt the Rengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

“Persistent negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
desecration of Hindu temples, idols and places of worship ; 

“Unwarranted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies in pave houses and public festivals ; 

“Interference with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
association of Hindus ; 

“Subsidizing Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda ; 

“Failure to take effective gai for the prevention of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu property against Moslem aggression. 

“This Sabha calls upon the Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, liberties and culture under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
against the flagrant encroachments made thereon under the policy pursued by the 
present neg f This Sabha further calls upon the Hindus of India to stand b 
the Hindus of Bengal in their fight for the maintenance of their just rights an 
interests. 


Speaking in Bengali, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee said that a short while 
avo, on the motion of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, he and Mr. 
B, C, Chatterjee waited on the Premier and told him of certain grievances from 
which the Hindus of Bengal suffered on account of the aa? F of the Ministry. 
That was three wecks ago, but no reply had been received from Mr. Huq. 

Proceeding Dr. Mukherjee said that the plight of Bengali Hindus was directly 
attributable to the Communal Award. In fairness to Moslems, it had to be ad- 
mitted that the Award had not been devised by them (the Moslems), but by the 
British Government. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 


Referring to the activities of the Bengal Ministry, Dr. Mukherjee said that 
if it worked for the commonweal, then, in spite of the Award, the Hindus would 
have nothing to complain of. But it had to be recorded that the high hopes which 
they had entertained when Mr. Fazlul Huq became Premier had not materialized. 
Soon after his assumption of office, Mr. Huq, he said, developed a strong communal 
bias, and devised measure after measure detrimental to the interests of Hindus. 
Dr. Mukherjee maintained that it was owing to the activities and the public utter- 
ance of Mr. Huq and some other prominent members of the Moslem League that 
a belief had come to be entertained by the Moslem masses that a Moslem raj 
had been established in Bengal. He added that, left to themselves, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias and were willing to live in peace with their 
Hindu neighbours. Analysing the resolution, he said that there were in it 19 specific 
instances of discriminatory action by the Bengal Ministry, but the catalogue 
could be amplified several times. They were prepared to prove to the hilt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 


Dr. Mukherjee added that the difference between the list of grievances set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Congress Ministries and that given in this resolution 
represented the difference between truth and falsehood. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demanded their rights, they desired that all other communities in the province 
should equally enjoy their respective rights. There should be no usurpation and no 
dispossession. The present EE had failed to hold the balance even, and its 
tendencies and actions had always been prejudicial to the interests of Hindus, Dr. 
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Mukherjee, in conclusion, urged that in all future elections to local or legislative 
bodies they should return men who would be able to uphold Hindu interests on an 
All-India basis, without, at the same time, injuring the interests of other 
communities, 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar (Poona) said that the psycholo- 
Fical explanation of the “atrocities” which had been committed by Moslems on 

indus in the different parts of India was that they (the Moslems) were actuated by 
a spirit of aggrandizement, and held the belief that it was their mission to rule and 
the mission of others to submit. The average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
ee of defeatism and surrender. It was that mentality that was at the root 
of the plight of the Hindus to-day. If ba gave up their spirit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no doubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not encroach upon those rights. 

Srimati Sabstri Deb: (a Greek convert) and Mr. N. K. Basu spoke in support 
of the resolution. Mr. S. N. Banerjt, who followed, said that it was a matter of 
regret that there should be still four Hindu members in what he termed the “com- 
munal Bengal Ministry”. He called upon the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Swami Satyanand and Mr. Sasi Bhusan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation. 


Tue HiInpv MILITIA 


The Mahasabha resolved to form a volunteer corps of its own, to be known as 
“Hindu Militia,” and called upon Lindus betwen ages of 18 and 45 to enlist as 
members of the ‘‘Militia.” 

The preamble stated that such a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
Lord Zetland “has indirectly encouraged Moslems to regard themselves as having 
more relations with independent Moslem nations beyond the frontiers of India, that 

rominent leaders of the Moslem League, such as Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, the 

remier of Benyal, has threatened actual revolt and civil war if the future Indian 
constitution is not drafted to their entire satisfaction, and that Moslems are 
organizing and training bands of militia of their own, such as the Khaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the Congress Government in the United Provinces.” 

Dr. Moonj: said that after the declaration of war, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, announced that he would give ten lakhs of soldiers from 
the Punjab to fight on the side of England against Germany. The question might 
very well be asked what were the Hindus going to contribute ? Mahatma Gandhi 
had said that the Congress, which some people described as a Hindu organization 
could not give soldiers or money but could help England only with its moral 
sympathy. He left it to his hearers’ commonsense to decide whether an offer of 
moral support would be better appreciated than an offer of men and weapons. 


Dr. Moonje asked his audience to draw a picture in their minds of what 
would happen should England fail to defeat Germany. It was quite riage he said, 
that Moslem nations across the North-Western Frontier might invade India, and 
the Moslems here would support them. They could well imagine what would be 
the fate of Hindus in such an eventuality. The danger was obvious. In the 
circumstances, the only remedy for the Hindus was to form their own militia, 

Dr. Moonje said that every Hindu between the ages of 18-45 must not onl 
have military training but must also know how to wield the lathi and_ the sword. 
A Hindu youth might forego literary education, but he must go to a military school 
and to the akhara for military training and physical culture. He called upon 
every Hindu family to send at least one son to the Bhonsle Military School at 
Nasik for military education. 

Seconding the resolution, Bhat Parmanand said that the philosophy of non- 
violence could not be the emerge! of guiding national life. The theory of non- 
violence preached by Mr. Gandhi, and accepted by the Congress was against the 
culture, tradition sand ron A of the Hindus. It was against the teaching of their 
scriptures. Dr, Amulyaratan Chose, Mr. Anandapriya Kale, Professor Deshpande and 
Mr. Bindheswari Prosad also supported the resolution, which was carried. 


DEFENCE OF INDIA & WAR 
Mr. C. M. Saptarshi, President, the Maharashtra Hindu Mahasabha, moved 
a resolution on “War and Defence of India,” which read :— 


“In view of the statement made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared war with a desire to safeguard the vital pine of Freedom and Demo- 
cracy as against the rule of Force, and in view of the fact that nowhere is there 
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greater Eel for the application of these principles than in India, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha declares . 

“That as the task of defending India fiom any military attack 1s the common 
concern of England and India, and as India 18 unfortunately not in a position to- 
day to carly out that responsibility unaided, there 1s ample room for whole-hearted 
co-opelation between India and England and that in o1der to make such co- 
operation effective, His Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

“To introduce 1esponsible Government at the centre. 

“To redress the guievous wiong done to the Hindus by the Communal Awaid, 
both at the Centre and in the Piovinces—particulaily in Bengal and the Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Muinorit 
to all principles of Democracy, with thei 1epresentation in the Legislatuies 1educe 
far below what they are entitled to even on the basis of thei population strength 

“In order to inspire the people of India to feel that the Indian Aimy 18 the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Aimy of Occupation of the 
Buitish, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called “listed” and “non- 
listed” classes or “maitial” and “non-maitial’” races, and to accomplish the com- 
plete Indianization of the Indian Aimy as early as possible. 

“To modify the Indian Atms Act so as to biing it on a par with what 
pievails in England. 

“To expand on an extensive scale the Indian Tenutorial Force and the 
University Tiaining Corps, to establish such military oiganization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at piesent, and to inciease substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy 

“To make adequate al1angements foi the training of the people im all branches 
of the Defence Foice so as to make 1t 1eady for all emergencies”. 

Mi Saptarsht explained that the 1esolution did not ask Hindus to non-co- 
operate with the Buitish, neither did 1t ask them to give unconditional co operation. 
It was in effect 1esponsive co-operation which was the policy advocated by the late 
M1. Balgangadhar ‘Iilak. It laid down certain conditions on the fulfilment of whih 
the Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the Biitish, M1 Saptarshi 
then explained in detail the terms of the 1esolution. Mi. N. C. Chatterj: supported 
the resolution, which was cal1led. 


DoMINION STATUS 

The following resolution on “Independence and Dominion Status” was put fiom 
the Chai and carned — 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffiims complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s political aspirations, and uwiges that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster be conferred immediately on India. 

‘The All-India Hindu Mahasabha emphatically piotests against the recent 

ronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
uither constitutional progiess of India must depend upon a solution of its com- 
munal and muinouty problems, since they flayiantly violate the fundamental piin- 
ciples of a demociatic constitution, 1esting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
paity commanding a majoulty and not subjected to the vote of the minozities.” 


LEAGUE DeMAND OF ROYAL COMMISSION 


Dr. B. S, Moonje then moved a resolution ciiticising the observance of a 
“Day of Deliverance” by the Moslem League and the demand for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission by Mr, Jinnah 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhv’s policy had widened the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems so much that there appeared to be no practical chance of biinging 
about Hindu-Moslem unity in the near future . that Moslems had been made muc 
of both by the Congiess and the Government and had been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and admunistiative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a proportion of poe ren, 

In view of these facts, the Mahasabha declared that there was no justification 
for the Sp pounce of a Royal Commission, but, if a Royal Commission was 
appointed, then 1ts terms of reference should also include an investigation of various 
acts of oppression and atiocities committed by Moslems on Hindus in both Moslem- 
majority provinces and Moslem-munority provinces.” The resolution was cairied. 


HINDU SANGATHAN & SUDDHI 


Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the Hindu Sanghathan 
and Suddht movement for the strengthening and consolidation of Hindus of India, 
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This is to be accomplished by the encourgement of physical culture among Hindu 
youths, economic uplift of the Hindus, social uplift of Hindu Backward classes 
removal of the spirit of jealousy and separatism between different provinces and 
different sections of the Hindu community and reclamation of people who for some 
reason or other have gone out of the Hindu fold and their readmittance into the 
Hindu community by the process of Suddhi. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


The Mahasabha also passed a resolution on Fundamental rights, defining the 
equal rights of “all citizens of India, whether male or female residing in or outside 
British India” as, among other things,"a decent standard of living, free and com- 
pulsory primary education ; defence of India against foreign aggression ; the right 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to profess and practice their 
respective religious and social customs and usages, subject to public peace. order 
an morality ; and protection by the State of the respective language, script and 
sculpture. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


By another resolution the Sabha called upon “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a correct record of their numbers, and to offer all possible co- 
operation in that regard to the census authorities.” 

It urged the Government to guarantee correct enumeration of the different 
communities by providing for a body of joint enumerators chosen from the different 
communitics. 

The Sabha adopted a social programme for the “consolidation of Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of British India, including a mass contact movement. 

By another resolution, it urged the redistribution of provincial boundaries on 
the “‘naural basis of affinities of race, language, culture, customs, and usages.” 

A donation of Ks. 36,000 a year for three years was announced by Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla for helping the Hindus of Bengal in respect of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in connexion with the 
Hindu Sangathan movement. The amount will be handed over to Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee and Mr. S. N. Banerjee, who will nominate a board of manage- 
ment and settle details for giving effect to the endowment. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, the President, Mr. V. D, Savarkar, 
remarked that the session had been successful beyond all expectation. For this 
result their thanks were particularly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Dr. sa ua Prasad Mukherji, Mr. B. C. Chatterji, Mr. 
N. C. Chatterji, and Mr. §. N. Banerji. Henceforward the Hindu Mahasabha 
must be reckoned a power which could not be ignored. Jt was not in the hope 
of secing’a tamusha that people in there had attended the Sabha’s meetings. People 
had come because they felt deeply the plight of Hindus. We appealed to Hindus 
to vote for Hindu Mahasabha candidates, in the elections to legislatures and 
municipal and local bodies. The proceedings concluded at 9 p. m. 


Working Committee meeting—Poona—30th. July 1939 
SUSPENSION OF HYDERABAD SATYAGRAHA 


An emergent meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
met at Mr, Laxman Balwant Bhopatkar's residence in Poona under the presidentship 
of Mr. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar on Sunday, the 30th. July 1989 to consider the 
situation arising out of the declaration of reforms by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
connection with the civil resistance movement carried on by the Hindu Mahasabha, 
The meeting was held in camera and was not _ to the press or the public. 
The discussion continued for four hours and almost all leaders participated in the 
deliberations. The president cleared the position by saying at the outset that 
although he was empowered by the Working Committee with all the powers, yet 
the statement issued by him would not in any way bind the Working Committee 
in arriving at a decision. The president declared that the Hindu Mahbasabha even 
up to this day continued sending jathas in the dharma yuddha and that no 
suspensicn or calling off would take place before the Working Committee’s 

ecision. 

The meeting adjourned at 4-30 p.m. and met again at 9 in the night at 
Mr. Bhopatkar’s residence and passed the following resolution :— 

“Whereas the civil resistance campaign against the anti-Hindu policy of the 
Nizam’s Government, launched and conducted so valiantly up to date by the Hindu 
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Sanghatanists all over India, has succeeded to a great extent in welding the Hindu 
Sabhaites, Arya Samayists, Sanatanists, Sikhs, Jains and all constituents of the 
Hindu nation so as to present a consolidated front for the fist trme in the 1ecent 
history of our 1ace and 1oused pan-Hindu consciousness thioughout the land which 
led them all to struggle with unparalleled enthusiasm unde1 the common Hindu 
bannei in defence of Hindu ights and in vindication of Hindu honow and 
succeeded in baffling and overawing all anti-Hindu foi1ces—the open hostility of 
Muslims on the one hand and the coveit antipathy of the Buitish Govetnment 
as well as the treacherous attitude of Congressites on the other—to such an extent 
as 1ecolding a moral victory in favour of our Hindu Sanghatanists’ forces 


‘And whereas the heroic sacrifices on the par of those thousands of thousands 
of Hindu eivil resisters have at last compelled the Ni7am’s Government to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past 25 yews and which, however halting, 
Stingy and tainted with flamboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim supiemacy 
in the State, are nevertheless due to the constitutional bieach effected by the Hindu 
forces in the citadel of fanatical autociacy that has dominated the State up to date, 
and persuaded the Nizam to plead tor the spuit of accommodation, peace and amity 
and to promise the woiking of the 1efo1ms so as to lead to futher constitutional 
expansion 

‘The Working Committee, in consultation with and the consent of several 
leaders of the Ni7am’s State, resolves that the civil resistance campaign be suspended 
fo. the time being with a view to find out how the Nizam’s Government will 
meet the fundamental giievances of the Hindu subjects in the actual operation 
of the 1cfoims It assuics the Nizam’s Government that if the hopes and p1omises 
held out by the Nizam in the announcement of the reforms ate realised in practice 
and the officers aie strictly compelled (to be impartial ?) in carrying out the day 
to day admuinistiation, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in ai spuit of 
responsive co Operation It must be pointed out that the Muslim community should 
fealies fiom what happened that the only way of secuiing peace and progress for 
them too lies thiough their amicable, equitable and cordial 1elations towards 
the Hindus. 

AMNFSTY 


The second 1esolution of the Working Committee furthe: emphasized the 
fact that the Nizam should be pleased to giant foithwith a general amnesty to all 
e1v1l_ iesisters, whethe: Arya Samajists o1 Hindu Sabhaites and whether they hail 
from the State o1 fiom outside Any delay o1 fanure in this cannot but be a 
souice of further mutation and affect adversely the attempt of ushe1ing in a period 
of coidial co operation and constitutional p1ogiess 


HINDU PARIY IN THE STATI 


The thud resolution of the Working Committee diew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Sanghatanists in the State and outside to the important fact that the 
above suspension of the civil 1esistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constiuctive constitutional movement ‘he Hindus in the State should 
immediately form a Hindu paity foi rousing, educating and consolidating then 
forces so as to be able to protect the Hindu interests—political, social and 1eligious, 
and press on for secuiing furthe1 constitutional expansion 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly supported 
the Arya Samayists’ demands fo. a clatification of the 1eligious points by the 
Nizam 8 Government. 


TRIBUTE TO MAR1YRS 


The fifth resolution of the Working Committee pays tiibute to the memory 
of the maityis who laid down then lives in the dharma yudha against the Nizam’s 
anti-Hindu designs and expresses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Sanatanists who had cone to the front and braving to1tuies, assaults and impiison- 
ments, fought fo. the Hindu cause It recoids a sense of appreciation of thousands 
of Hindu Sanghatanists who each in his own way, whether by financing, 
plopagating o1 suppoltin the movement, patticipated and acknowledges special 
indebtedness to Mr eshwant Rao Joshi of Hyderabad, Mahatma Narayanswam, 
Dharmaveer Bhopatkar, Chandia Karan Shaida and such other prominent leaders, 


BHOPAL AND RAMPUR 


The sixth resolution of the Working Committee appointed a committee 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Bick of Bihar, Mi. Ramkrishna Pande of 
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Bilaspur, Mr. Joti Shankar of Cawnpore, Mr. Ganga Ram of Ahmedabad and 
a. Ganpat Rai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu grievances in Bhopal and Rampur 
tates. 
RELEASE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The seventh resolution of the Working Committee demands that the Bengal 
political prisoners now on hunger-stike should be forthwith released and ‘hie 
aes would be held responsible for serious consequences if there is 
oss of life. 

_ The eighth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala Har Dayal in 
exile and a sense of abiding gratitude for the services rendered by him in tho 
cause of Indian independence. The meeting terminated late at night. 


Working Committee Meeting—Bombay—10th. Sept. 1939 


Tne HINDU MAHASABHA & WAR 


India and the war” was the subject of a lengthy resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bombay on the 10th. September 19389. 
Representatives from various provinces participated in the meeting which was 
specially convened to consider the situation arising out of the declaration of war. 

The Mahasabha condemns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage of 
the present crisis for the promotion of purely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-being. 

The resolution says that as the task of defending India from any militar 
attack is of common concern to the British Government as well as to Indians an 
as the latter are notin a position to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is 
ample room for co-operation between India and England. 

To make such co-operation effective, the Mahasabha urges the introduction of 
responsible government at the Centre, revision of the Communal Award, modification 
of the Arms Act to bring it on a level with that prevailing in England and expan- 
sion of the Jndian Territorial Force. The resolution also uryes removal of the dis- 
tinction of martial and non-martial classes, complete Indianization of the Army as 
early as possible, and intensification of the training of cadets of the Indian Military 
Beaten in all branches of warfare so that an effective defence force may be always 
ready. 
“rhe Government is also asked to take steps to encourage Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-enyines and motor engines and implements of modern warfare 
so that India may be selt-aufticicnt in armaments. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the Hiindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of 18 and 40. 


Working Committee Meeting—Bombay—19th. Nov. 1939 


THE SABHA ON VICEROY’'S STATEMENT 


The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay on the 19th. November 1989 under the presidency of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
passed a number of resolutions touching the present political situation in the 
country in the light of the Viceregal pronouncements and the speeches in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords concerning India. _ 

On the Viceregal statement the Committee passed a resolution emphasising 
that the Hindu Mahasabha refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal, but insisted upon it only as an immediate step to be taken towards the final 
goal of absolute political independence, and that a constitution based on that 
status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest. 

The resolution added, “A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible willing co-operation on the part of India, The British Government must 
bear in mind that India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels 
that the cause of her feedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by 
offering responsive co-operation,” 

With regard to the Advisory Board contemplated in the statement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Mahasabha welcomes it “if it is made to serve as a 
tentative measure with powers more or less equal toa Federal Board of Ministers 
and is entrusted without reservation with matters concerning Indian defence as 
that of a responsible Council of Ministers”. 
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The resolution adds, “But much will depend on its composition. The Hindu 
Mahasabha must secure such representation on it as in keeping with the proportion 
to population of the Hindus”. 


HINDUS AND CONGRESS 


By another resolution the Mahasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not represent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between the (iovern- 
ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the other, 
would be binding on the Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

It warned the League and the Congress that “it will oppose any humiliatin 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of electoral ‘Zezia’ as the Communa 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their population ; they will tolerate nothing less and they demand nothing more”. 

The resolution added that the depressed classes alone should be given weight- 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite period of time. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


An appeal to capital and labour to co-ordinate their efforts in a spirit of 
atriotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution, 
he Committec called upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the present 

opportunity afforded by the war by working up the existing industries and starting 
new industrics and to capture and establish the home market against foreign com- 
retition. 

: The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
Province and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the Sikh personnel 
in the recruitment for the Indian oe 

On the question of the war and India’s participation in it, the Sabha re- 

affirmed its stand taken in this regard and adds, “The Working Committee opines 
that India is not bound on any altruistic grounds to extend, as Lis Excellenc 
the Viceroy expects ber to do in his statement, co-operation beyond what the self- 
interest and selr defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 


Working Comm. Meeting—Bombay—2nd. & 3rd. July 1939 


“A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on the 2nd and 8rd July 1939 at Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s residence, Bombay. The 
following members were present: Mr. M, A. Jinnah, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Syed Abdul Aziz, Shaikh Abdul Majid Sindhi, Haji Abdus Sattar Haji Esak Sait, 
Sir Ali Mohammad Khan Dehlavi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhuri, Sir Nazimuddin, 
Mr. Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Raja Sahib of Mahmuda- 
bad, Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui and Nawabzada Liagqat 

li Khan. 

. The committee considered the correspondence that had passed between Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the appointment of 
a Muslim minister in OC. P. The committee was of opinion that no individual 
province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the Congress with regard 
to the Hindu-Muslim question in its area and that if any such proposals are 
received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to the effect that the matter 
should be referred by the Congress to the President or the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 


INDIAN NATIONALS ABROAD 


ll-India Muslim League expressed its full sympathy with Indian 
N iowa. . : South Africa in their struggle against the obnoxious and unjust 
segregation measure and extended to them all possible help. 


44 
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The Working Committee strongly urged the Government of India to take 
Brom eee for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ceylon. 
he Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secure justice and fair treatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 


PAIESTINE ARABS’ DEMANDS 


The Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
baving heard the Muslim League deleyates, was of opinion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totally unacceptable. 

he Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Great War. 

The Working Committee resolved that a Palestine Fund be opened forthwith 
for the relief of the dependents of those who lost thcir lives or suffered in the 
struggle for independence. The following committee, with powers to co-opt, was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting moncy for the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through the President of the All-India Muslim 
League :—Sir Abdoola Haroon Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui, Haji Abdus Sattar 
Haji Eask Sait, Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui and Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman who went to 
Cairo, London and the Near East in connection with the Palestine question. 

It was resolved that the Madras Provincial Muslim League be affiliated to the 
All-India Muslim Leavue. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
postponed. 

The question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report of the Committee appointed uF the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September. 


ACTION AGAINST Sir A. H. GHAZNAVI 


The Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
regarding his resignation from the Muslim League [arty in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to consider the request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-India Muslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. H. Ghaznavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
revarding his conduct in resigning from the party in the Central Assembly and 
defying the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after giving full consideration to all the papers, documents and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. H. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, and further that he should be a es from being a 
member of the League organisation for next four years from July J, 1939. 


MUSLIMS IN STATES 


The following resolutions were next passed .— 

“The Working Committee has received reports and representations of maltreat- 
ment and_ injustices being done to the Muslims in the Indian States of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Cutch and Patiala. The Committee most earnestly urges the 
Rulers of the States concerned to redress tho gricvances and protect the lives, 
honour and properties and libertics of their Muslim subjects, thereby creating a 
sense of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serious turn. 

“The Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who have been undergoing great hardships and suffering since they 
left their homes. The Committee urges the Jaipur Darbar to meet the just demands 
of the Jaipur Muslims without further delay, so that the situation that has been 
created may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to suspend civil disobedience and organise themselves effectively, as their salvation 
lies in their own inherent strenyth. 


HYDERABAD AGITATION 


“The Working Committee of the Muslim League views with grave concern the 
situation that is being created by the mischievous activities and propaganda of the 
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Arya Samajists and Hindu Maha Sabhaites all over India in organising and dis- 
patching jathas to Hyderabad with the ostensible object of vindicating their religious 
rights in order to coerce the State administration. The Working Committee warns 
the Arya Samaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the offensive bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bitterness 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stopped forthwith, there 
is a grave danger of sporadic clashes developing into widespread inter-communal 
strife throughout the country. The Working Committee urges the Provincial 
Governments and the Paramount Power to take immediate and adequate action in 
order to stop this mischief, which seriously threatens the peace and tranquillity of 
the country.” 

The Workin Committee considered the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disobedience against the Wardha scheme of Basic Education. 
The Committee decided that, in the first instance, the Bihar Provincial League 
should send a memorial representing their complete case against the Wardha Scheme 
to the Governor-General, the Governor and the Prime Minister of Bihar, and_ report 
to the Working Committee the result of the representations. The Committee in this 
connection also advises all other Provincial Leagues to do like. 


HomE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Committee also passed the following resolution :— 
The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed by the recent Home 
inisters’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Resolution No. 1, which read as 
follows : “It is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they should under- 
take a concerted campaign against propaganda of a communal nature and against 
incitement to violence of any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase “propaganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are opposed to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse the opportunity thus afforded to them by victimising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stifling the general 
Muslim public opinion on any and every pretext. The Working Committee, while 
requesting the Home Department, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home Ministers’ Conference meant bY the phrase “propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their part that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to muzzle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces. 


WARDHA SCHEME 


The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, conception ‘and communal 
aspect, there are fundamental objections to the scheme: (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim culture gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and language. (2) It imposes the Congress 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective is to infuse the political creed, policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children. (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing facilities for religious instructions. (5) Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spread highly sanscritised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the /ingua franca of India at present. (6) The text 
books prescribed and provisionally sanctioned hy certain Provincial Governments are 
highly objectionable from the Muslim pant of view, in that they are not only 
Offensive to the feelings and sentiment of Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speaking of them with scant courtesy. 

MUSLIMS IN CONGRESS PROVINCES 


The Committee considered the position of Muslims in the oh ard Sheba 
Provinces, and as full representations have already been made to the Governor- 
General recently, the Committee decided to postpone this matter till next October. 
Before taking any definite step, it was decided to await the action of the Governor- 
General. The Committee hopes that the Governor-General would consider the 
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representations that have been made to him, and will not fail to discharge 
ee as required by the Statute in safeguarding the mghts and interests 
of Muslims, 


The Council Meeting—New Delhi—27th & 28th. August 1939 


MosLeM LEAGUE AND Wak 


The Council of the Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 27th, August 
for six hours ‘The discussion centied 1ound what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakeis took pait in the discussion Before 
concluding the debate, Mr. M. 4. Jinnah, President of the League, adduessed the 
members of the Council for over one hour, explaining his view on the subject. 
Press representatives and the public weie excluded fiom the eens 

The Council unanimously passed the following .iesolution, which was moved 
by Haj: Sir Abdulla Haroon. 


“This council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu- 
tion, and in particular the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
their religious, political, social and economic tights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by the Viceroy and the Goveinors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in exercising their special poweis to protect and secuie justice fo1 the 
minorities, and while deploring the policy of the British Government towards the 
A.abs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances, if the British Government desires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems 1n the world, and particulaily of Indian Moslems, in futuie contin- 
gencies, 1t must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay 

“The Council considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Moslems in the event of a world wai bieaking out The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic countiles and to 
asceitain their views and if any sudden contingency auises the Woiking Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue ”’ 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Currtmbhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Buitain in 
the event of war. He said that Buitain was not loyal and tiue to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congiess were tiying to suppress the 
spirit of Moslems, 


Hajt Str Abdulla Haroon (Karachi) then moved his amendment The Nawab of 
Chattars and Sir Raza Alt supported this amendment which was finally adopted. 
hen the Council met on the next day, Mr. Asktqg Hussain Batalvt moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the Premier of the Punjab, Sir 
Stkandar Hyat Khan, (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement alleged to be against the policy of the League; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution was withdiawn when 
the President explained that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the Fiesident held that members weie entitled to their own views. 


Mr. Batalv:, by another resolution, pressed for disciplinary action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indlanization Committee. 
This resolution was also withdrawn. 

There was a very. debate on a resolution relating to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to cstablish a Punjab 
Provincial ear a The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis- 
solved forthwith. 

Nawabzada Liagat Als Khan moved an amendment suggesting that the 
organizing committee should be given up to November 15 to establish a Punjab 
Provincial Moslem League, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be regarded as dissolved and the President would take such action as he thought fit. 

Che resolution was amended and passed, 

The session of the All-India Moslem League Council concluded on the 
28th. August after passing over a dozen 1esolutions, the most important of which 
concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; Baluchistan; Indians 1n 
South Africa; the communal problem; and appointment of a committee to 
strengthen the provincial Moslem e8, 
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The resolution dealing with the communal problem urged upon the Government 
of India to take necessary steps to arrive at a decision on the vexed question of 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to come 
to a settlement among themselves. ; 

The Council while fully sympathizing with the Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the imposition of further disabilities, expressed the view 
that there was ample justification for Indians joining the common non-European 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour har. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes’ attitude towards Federation congratulated 
the Princes and His Exalted Highness the Nizam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. 

The Council condemned the policy of the British Government in depriving 
the people of Baluchistan of their political rights and demanded the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in that province. 


LEAGUE & PUNJAB PREMIER’S ATTITUDE 


Pues Alt Mohd. Rashid:’s resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated :— 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem League, 
in its meeting of December 4, 1938 had laid down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan was present at that meeting, the latter 
has issued a statement on that very pun eck on August 25, at the most two days 
before the Council of the All-India Moslem League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of September 1938 to which exception had been taken by the Council 
in its meeting of September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circumstances, is 
compelled to place on record its sense of regret at his attitude and to make it 
clear that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan's statement on the question relating to war 
does in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Sir Raza Alt moved an amendment which stated “that the opinions 
and sentiments expressed by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Press on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment was carried by a majority. The Unionist Party members 
and their supporters voted against the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Syed Ali 
Mohd. Rashidi and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 


During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Sir Raza Alt’s 
amendment, Syed Rashtd:, the mover of the original resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the principle. He said that the question before them was whether 
any member of the Council could issue a statement without consulting the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of principle, the action of Sir 
Sikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline. He thought that the 
League should take notice of it. : 

Prof, Jnayat Ullah (Lahore) said that Sir Stkandar’s statement was in confor- 
mity with the policy of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly. The Punjab 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way affected the policy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the passing of such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Moslem League in the Punjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
be referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore opposed the 
original resolution. 


Sir Raza Alt, moving his amendment, expressed the Senion that Sir Sikandar 
had blundered in issuing the statement of August 25. He, however, drew the 
attention of the members to the attempts that were being made to divide the 
Moslems and said nothing should be done which would compel Sir Sikandar and 
his party to break away from the League. He explained that his amendment did 
not censure the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to explain 
his position. He merely made it clear that Sir Sikandar’s statement represented 
his individual views and did not necessarily accord with the opinion of Moslems, 

Maulana Zafarali Khan supported Sir Raza Ali’s amendment and expressed 
himself against the original resolution of Syed Rashidi which, he thought, went 
further and registered leerproral of Sir Sikandar’s statement. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, observed that the resolution arose out 
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of circumstances which were unfortunate. He did not know what made Sir 
Sikandar issue that statement. He was of the opinion that since Sir Sikandar 
was not present at the meeting, Sir Raza Ali’s suggestion contained in his 
amendment, was sufficient for their purpose. The amendment, while meeting 
their objects, was not unnecessarily provocative. 

Mr. Hua, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation. 
On the one hand, in seven provinces the Congress was in power and their experience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
giving consideration to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances, 

r. Huq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down, He concluded by supporting Sir Raza Ali’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jtnnah ascertained the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing so, he emphasized that whatever their decision it should 
be unanimous. He thought that Syed MRashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s action without heaiing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his position. 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr. 
Abdul Waheed Khan which, however, failed through the Council accepting Sir 
Raza Ali’s amendment. Mr. Waheed Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the views of the Moslems of India, and further requested the working committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
cae with the communal problem : 

“The Council of the All-India Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music before mosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such steps 
as may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question particularly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-India Moslem League iccords its deliberate 
Opinion that in case a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
accepted by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
pe _ peace and tranquillity which would render ordered government impossible 
in India. 

Mr. Fazlul Hug, after exphasizing the seriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcin 
certain rules to regulale music before mosques, regardless of any communa 
considerations. On the contrary, he said, in the United Provinces and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorities have suffered in consequence of Governmental measures to check 
disturbances. He, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a bricf discussion. 


Working Committee Meeting—New Delhi—18th. September '39 


Tur WAR RESOI UTION 


The following is the text of the Moslem Leaguc resolution on War passed by 
the Working Committee at its meeting held at New Delhi on the 18th. September 
19389 :— 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate the 
course adopted by H. E. the Viceroy in inviting Mr. M. A. Jtnnuh, President of 
the All-India Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and his own views, to be conveyed to the 
Muslim League, The Working Committee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H. E. the Viceroy’s views conveyed to them by the President and 
also to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the declaration of war 
Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the members of the Centra 
Levislature on September 11, 1939, 
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“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the Council of the AIll- 
India Muslim League by its resolution No 8 of August 27, 1939, in the following words: 
‘While deplo.ing the policy of the Butish Government towaids the Muslims of India 
by attempting to foice upon them against then will a constitution and in particular 
the Fedeial scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
allows a permanent hostile communal majonty to tiample upon them religious, 
political, social and economic 1ights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by 
the Viccioy and the Governors in the Congtess-governed pioviuces in exercising 
thei special poweis to protect and secure justice to the munorities and towards the 
A1abs 1n Palestine in refusing to meet then demands, holds the view that in these 
cucumstances 1f the Biitish Goveinment desies to enlist the support and the 
sympathy of the Muslims of the world and paiticularly of the Indian Mushms in 
future contingencies 1t must meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay,’ ale the tiue sentiments and opinions of the Mussalmans of India. 


“The Woi1king Committee appreciate the declaration of FILE the Viceroy, which 
18 in the interest ot India and a tx ularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme 
embocied in the Government of India Act, 1935 has been suspended They wish 
that imstead of its being suspended, 1t had been abandoned completely and desie to 
convey to His Majesty’s Government that they shonld do so without further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not endoise the ‘Federal 
objective” of H1is Majesty’s Government ieferred to by H E the Viceioy in his 
addiess to the members of the Central Legislature and stiongly urges upon the 
Biitish Government to review and tievise the entire pirohlem of India’s future 
constitution de novo in the lhht of the expeience gained by the working of the 
present provincial constitution of India and developments that have taken place 
bince 1935 o1 may take place hereafter 


‘The Committee, in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and for several 
decades 1t had hoped to occupy an honourable place in the national life, government 
and administiation of the country and wo1ked fot a fice India with fiee and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equil put with the major commnu- 
nity with a complete sense of security for thei r¢li,1ous, political cultural, social 
and cconomik 1phts and interests , but the developments that have taken place, 
and especially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on the 
so-called demociatic Seapine system of government and the recent expetiences 
of ove two yeas have established beyond doubt that it has t1esulted wholly in a 
permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hundus over the Muslim 
mino.ities whose life and libetty, property and honour, ate in danger and even 
then icligious 1ights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the Con ,ies8 Government 1n vaious provinces 

“That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of the people of India 
and has 1epeatedly declaicd in favour of a free India it 18 equally opposed to the 
domination of the Hindu majoiuty over Mussalmans and other munouities and 
vassalization of Muslim India and 1s 11evocably opposed to any ‘Federal objective” 
which must necessalily result in a myouty community iule under the guise of 
democtacy and a parliamentary system of government Such a constitution 1s totally 
unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the countiy which 1s composed of vatious 
nationalities and does not constitute a national State. 


“The Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
‘might 18 right’ and upholds the principles of freedom of humanity and ‘that the 
will of the strongest 11espective of 1ight and justice cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 
The Committee express them deep sympathy for Poland, England and Fiance The 
Committee, however, feels that 1eal and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
Gieat Britain in this hour of her tial cannot be secured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to seure to the Mussalmans 
justice and fauplay in the Congress-goveined piovinces where today then liberty, 
peison, property and honour are in danger and even thei elementary By abe ale 
most callously trampled upon. The Committee strongly uige upon His Mayjesty’s 
Government and Vie1roy and Goveinor-General to direct the Goveinors to exeicise 
thei special powers where any Piovincial Ministry fails to secure justice and 
fairplay to the Mussalmans o1 whele they resort to oppression or inte1ference with 
their political, economic, social and cultural ughts, in accordance with the sacred 
promises, assurances and declaiations repeatedly made by Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of which these special poweis weie expressly embodied in the state. The 
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Committee regret tO say that so far these special powers have remained dormant 
and obsolete and the Governors have failed to protect the rights of the Mussalmans 
under the threat by the High Command of the Congress that exercise of these 
special powers on the part of the Governors will lead to a crisis in all the Congress- 
governed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

“While the Muslim League stands for the freedom of India, the Committee 
further urge upon His Majesty’s Government and asks for an assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim League nor any 
constitution be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government and the 
British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

“The policy of the British Government towards the Arabs in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that behalf 
have had no real effect so far. The Committee once more urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

“If full effective and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
the British Government in the grave crisis which is facing the world today and if 
it is desired to bring it to a successful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence the Muslim 
League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

“At this critical and difficult juncture the Committee appeal to every Mussalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-India Muslim League with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the 90 millions of Mussalmans in India, 


Working Committee Meeting—New Delhi—22nd. October ’39 


THE LEAGUE ON VICEROY’S STATEMENT 


The Muslim League passed at New Delhi on the 22nd. October ’39 a lengthy reso- 
lution expressing satisfaction with certain parts of the Viceroy’s statement but asking 
for further clarification, and authorising the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take steps to 
get the clarification necessary. If he is satisfied with the clarification, he is empowered 
to give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution :— 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1939, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
appreciate that His Majesty’s Government have emphatically repudiated the un- 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Muslim League alone truly represents the Muslims of India and can speak on 
their behalf; also that the rights and interests of the minorities and other import- 
ant interests concerned have been duly recognised. 

“The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
importance raised by the Muslim League in their statement dated September 18, 
1939, are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefore venture to 
suggest that, in order to secure co-operation on an equal footing, as desired b 
His Excellency, further clarification and discussion of those matters that are left 
in doubt and have not been met satisfactorily are necessary with a view to arriving 
at complete understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim League to co- 
operate in a matter which concerns not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

“The Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating in 
the enactment of the Government of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His Excellency, but do not think it necessary to enter into a controversy regard- 
ing those inaccuracies, historic and otherwise. The opposition of the Muslim 

ue is not merely to the ‘details’ of the plans embodied in the Act of 1935 and 
the reconsideration thereof, but their demand is that the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly examined and revised de novo. The Committee 
reiterate emphatically that no future plan of India’s constitution will be acceptable 
to the Muslim League unless it meets with their full approval. 

“The Committee also considered the proposal of His Excellency the Viceroy 
for the establishment of a Consultative Group but cannot at present express any 
opinion with regard to it until its status, constitution, powers, scope and func- 
tion are fully known, but welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
proposed by His Excellency in his statement. 
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“In view of the urgency of the matter, the Committee hereby authorise 
the President to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doubts 
removed and secure complete clarification of His Excellency’s statement and, if the 
President is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.” 


The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution :— 
; ‘The Working Committee hereby empower the President to advise, guide and 
igsue instructions to Muslim League Parties in the various provincial leyislatures 
in the event of some sudden emergency arising. The Muslim League Parties shall 
give effect to or carry out such instructions as may be given by the President, 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 


Working Committee Meeting—Meerut—16th. to 18th. Sept. '39 
RESOLUTION ON WAR 


The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema towards 
the present European war was adopted by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 16, 17 and 18: 


“Britain justifies its participation in the Polish-German war under the cover of 
specious arguments and calls upon its dependencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it in its defence of freedom and democracy. The Niecy of India has 
also (he apg to Indians in the nume of democracy and_ freedom to help the Allies. 

“The committee has given its most anxious consideration to, ee has most 
thoroughly examined every aspect of, the present international situation in the 
light of the lofty teachings of Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
principles of ethics. The committee has also examined in detail the arguments 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 
British Government in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclusions, 


“So far as the present British policy is concerned, we are sorry to state that it 
does not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian people. Looking 
at the first plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted with the 
happenings in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Abyssinia, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the dictators carried on a campaign of fire and destruction 
and perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those free people. Britain 
silently watched this spectacle Even if it may not be proved that Britain was a 

arty to the occupation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted that 
Britain did not stand for the freedom of the weaker nations and allowed the 
German and Italian dictators to enslave them, Moreover, Britain is itself respon- 
sible for keeping many nations in bondage and has adopted a deliberate policy of 
violence and oppression to keep them in subjection and to suppress their struggle 
for freedom. We are faced with tyranny that reigns in India and Palestine. ‘The 
bombing of Wazi1istan and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occupation of 
Hadhrament in South Arabia are facts which may not be denied. It is difficult to 

ut any favourable construction on these events and actions on the part of Britain. 
Does Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 
liberties of independent people ? 

“On examination, the second plea of the defence of democracy and the exter- 
mination of dictatorships, is also found to be equally untenable. We fail to 
appreciate how Britain is concerned in the matter if the German nation Is reconciled 
with dictatorship in its own country. After all, the German nation alone is 
concerned with the form of its government, Shall we understand that if there were 
a democratic form of Government in Germany instcad of dictatorship which has 
committed aggression against Poland, we should have justified the = oben just 
because Germany was a democracy? Is Germany’s action in Poland any worse 
than the barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so-called British democracy ? 
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Are we expected to justify the atrocities and bombing operations in Waziristan and 
7a vee independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens to be a 
emocracy 

‘So far as India is concerned we are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the declaration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without even caring to consult Indian public opinion. In any case, we fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Republic and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies. 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings of Islam 
stand for a nobler ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world b 
the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic democracy the majorities an 
minorities live in perfect peace and security. The Jamiat pins no faith in the 
European dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
does not reveal the slightest indication of love of democracy. 


“Looking at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we fail to understand 
why Britain did not come to the rescue of Tripoli, Syria, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
and Palestine, which were no less oppressed than Poland, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the oppressors. 

“The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We are only too painfully aware of the continuous and 
deliberate breach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particnlag the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by responsible British 
statesmen regarding the territorial integrity of the various States which fought 
avainst them and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembered the Turkish Empire and violated the sanctity of the holy places of 
Islam with impunity, 


“Tn its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back- 
ground and has come to the conclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
these specious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governments and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to pledge their support to Britain on account of their political exigencies 
and for selfish motives and are now trumpeting these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can efface from the hearts of the Muslims the memory of a continuous 
chain of events from the time of the Great War right up to the present and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussalman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the 
present situation. 

“We have also to look at the question from another angle. We have to 
consider whether our co-operation with Britain in the war will help the best 
interests of India or the Mussalmans. We fail to draw any positive conclusions 
from historical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent unbearable 
sufferings to help British imperialism during the last Great War, and prolonged its 
bondage in consequence. What is there to assure Indians that helping Britain in 
the present juncture will secure their national freedom and that British imperialism 
in the event of another victory will not treat Indians with greater highhandedness 
under the cover of the so-called democratic reforms ? We are alarmed at the recent 
amendment to the Government of India Act which has crippled whatever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 


“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of complete independence, 
It considers the securing of independence for India its religious, political and 
ethical duty. . 

“Considering all these factors together, the working committee of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind finds no valid reason to support British imperialism in this war. It 
is the considered view of this committee that in the present critical situation the 
Muslims of India, in fact all Indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
common policy and arrive at a decision which should be in keeping with our 
national self-respect and dignity. Herein lies the real guarantee of their freedom 
and emancipation. 


The All India Shia Political Conference 


Annual Session—Chapra—29th. to 31st. December 1939 
DEMAND FOR JOINT ELECTORATES 


The three-day sitting of the All India Shia Political Conference concluded 
on the Sist. January 1989 after lta a number of resolutions including one express- 
ng, its intention to keep itself aloof both from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
separate electorates. The Conference was presided by Mr. Kalbe Abbas. 

The resolution on the decision to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim League evoked much discussion. Mr. Jaffar Hassain, General Secretary of 
the Conference, withdrew from the debate because, in his opinion, it was “harmful” 
for the Shia community to keep itself aloof from the Congress. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows :— 


“This session of the All-India Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those of the Shia community, may be effectively safeguarded. This session consi- 
ders it necessary to champion all movements based on nationalism and_ patriotism 
launched by any political party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at the present moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious interests of the 
Shia minority are in jeopardy and the manner in which these rights are being trod- 
den over is unparalleled in the circumstance, when the life of the Shias as a com- 
munity is in danger and when neither party—either the Congress or the Muslim 
Leagne— is doing justice to the Shiss nor is protecting their 1ights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Shias have no practical alternative left but to strengthen 
their political organisation internally from the platform of the Shia Political Confer- 
ence and to keep themselves aloof as a community both from the Congress and 
the Muslim League, 


“Tt is also necessary in the opinion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim League, which has always trampled upon the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the Shia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only representative 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
as the Shias are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim league 
to be their representative and they declare that any pact in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Shia Political Confern- 
ce will not be binding on the Shias of India.” 


The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with “such reservation 
and weightage that exist today in the different provinces”. and demanded the aboli- 
tion of ee electorates. 

Resolutions urging on the U. P. Government to cancel the punitive tax which 
was being levied from the Shias at Lucknow, to rescind their communiques of 
November 11, 1938, and to withdraw as early as possible all pending cases against 
eight Shias in the Benares Camp Jail were also adopted. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Shia sufferers of the Anatolia 
earthquake. 


That the Governors of the various provinces should exercise their special 
powers for the protection of the minorities in respect of the Shia Community and 
that the Shias be “protected from being trampled upon”, is one of the eight deman- 
ds for “safeguarding the rights” of the Shias formulated by the Foundation Commi- 
ttee of the All-India Shia Conference held under the presidency of the Maharaj- 
kumar of Mahmudabed at Chapra. 

The demands will be placed for consideration before the All-Parties Conference 
to be held at Lucknow. 

Other “demands” dealt with the rights and representation of Shias in the 
Provincial Legislatures, Cabinets and local bodies and safeguarding the religious 
and social rights of the community. 


The A. I. Anti-Communal Award Conference 


Fourth Session—Calcutta—27th. August 1939 
Tue WELCOME ADDRESS 


The fourth session of the All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference was 
held on the 27th. Angee 1939 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. S. Aney, M. L. A. (Central). A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, which was opened 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray. 

_ Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, former acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, “What we are here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presupposed arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rested upon a reference by which the parties connected 
were bound by its result. The Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed in the “neither-accept-nor-reject” formula and 
observed that although this course might have been prompted bya spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism which sought to 
barter away the birthright of a community for the benefit of separatists and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
order to purchase the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
those measures. 


Proceeding, the speaker said, “There can be no prctext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award. And if the decision has 
wronged any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 
the last word has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unremedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressed”. 

“We find that the working of the Award has been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the British Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis- 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and crushing the minority which is admittedly 
more intellectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro- 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so far as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to pay Paul”. 


OPENING ADDRESS 


In opening the conference, Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray observed : “During the 
last two years and a half the communa] decision at work has proved a veritable 
apple of aieaaed: bringing rapidly in its train legislative measures and fundamental 
changes in administrative policy which have been disastrous to the best interests of 
the province’. He expressed his indignation at the fact that “the authorities at 
Delhi and Whitehall do not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
India in respect of that disease in our body-politic—the hated communal decision’’. 

Separate electorates, Sir Prafulla Chandra continued, were an evil, the gravit 
of which could hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Government coul 
never be built upon such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 
of seats among the different communities had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Sir Prafulla Chandra said, “Let us all of us take a vow to carry 
on a continuous and relentless fight against the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In his Presidential address, Mr. .¥. 8. Aney declared that those who were mini- 
mising the extent of the incalculable mischief which the Award had already created 
and was likely to create by calling it an essentially domestic question had done great 
injustice not merely to the Hindus but to the Indian nation asa whole. All the 
politically-minded ndians whether they belonged to the Congress or some other 
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ea organisations like the Liberal Federation, the Sikh League orthe Hindu 
ahasabha, stood for independence, that is, the establishment of a democratic res- 
ponsible government in India. The principles of democracy and nationalism were 
the very soul of the political strug e carried on in this country for more than half 
a century by the Indian National Congress. Any scheme promulgated either b 
the British Government or by the leaders in India of any community, whic 
threatened to impede the growth of the apt of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those principles. 
Those who stood upon communal privileges and communal settlements betweea 
Hindus and Muslims implied the existence of some thiid paity to enforce the terms 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 


ee to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their existence as a distinct and separate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes of 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
being published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful respon- 
sible government at the centre wasin itself an evil. It became more aypravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the provinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the State. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives returned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 


Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers lurking under the 
Award than met the eyes on the surface of it. It was an insult to the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had created political importance 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to | eoees rights and privileges of citizenship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the difficulties of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had inflicted the unkindest cut on 
the body-politic of Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled by the Award. 
Mr. Aney expressed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes of all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his “inner voice.’ The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirely opposed to the spirit and poles on which the work of building the 
Indian nation was being carried on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com- 
mittee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic effect which the Communal 
ciao) had already produced and the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future. 


Mr. arate regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into power in 
eight out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congress to bring constitutional pressure on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
alter the denationalising provisions of the Award. They had no doubt that if the 
Government of these eight provinces exerted pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
to open the question for fresh consideration it would not be easy for the latter to 
turn down their demand. He advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
up an efficient machinery to carry on the fight against the Award and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whether its membership should not be kept open to every one who was 
opposed to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 


Sin NRIPEN SIRCAR’S ADDRESS 


Sir Nripendranath Strcar addressing the conference, said that the object of the 
conference was to convince the powers that be of the justice of their cause, relying on 
the additional fact that the working of the last two years and a half had justified their 
eperejeusone and to persuade other communities, or at least sections of them, that 


bd 


eir grievance was legitimate. Referring to the possibility of the first object being 
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achieved, he said, that past history could lead to one conclusion, namely, either the 
injustice of allocation of 119 and 80 seats was done deliberately, or without proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong for fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
bad acquired an unmerited gain did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light. Having regard to their past history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasing some communities ? 

“But whether they can afford to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to arguments which have existed at 
all times, but also Se on what is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.” added Sir Nripendra. “I venture to assert that our_ claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is being seriously 
hurt by grave injustice—an injustice to which the only answer which could be given 
was ‘We had the power to do it, we have done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons for our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
decision has been unjust and unfair. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
change.” One would have thought that some provision would be made for modifying 
the decision if it was shown after actual working that a community had been 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a programme for the future, Sir N. N. Sircar observed, “We must 
try to convert to our views those who still believe in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ I venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe off the past, 
yet recrimination about past events and conduct will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided, The task may not be easy, because Bengal Congress is 

art of All-India Congress and the communal shoe does not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress Provinces. 

“There should be consolidation of Hindu opinion and efforts in Bengal, and 
the necessity for the same being reflected in the Bengal legislature. For the 
success of this effort, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely speeches, 
processions and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

“The artificial barrier between Scheduled and non-Scheduled castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by acts, 
and not by mere declaration, remembering we have to atone for past shortcomings. 

“For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, unless he will be willing to openly discard the formula ‘Neither 
accept nor reject,’ and ually openly to join not only in the protest against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will try to presere safeguard and 
promote Hindu rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and justice 
for other communities.” Concluding, Sir NV. N. Strcar urged that the spade-work 
and preliminaries for this work should be taken up from now, and not left for a 
future date nearer the next election.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference adopted a number of resolutions including one recordin 
its disapproval of the Government’s decision on the communal problem Minasmiok 
as it retained and extended the evil of separate communal electorates and provided 
statutory majorities with separate communal electorates, which were wholly opposed 
to the principle of mesponeue Government.” 

e decision, the resolution stated, which had wrongly been called the 
“Communal Award” was calculated to impede the growth of a common national 
feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
particularly in the Central Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, 
the Punjab and Assam; it gave to Europeans, Seelpecleae it Pass Bengal and Assam, 
excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

The Conference was of the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only be based on joint electorates and not on “an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the serious consequences of the operation of the Award, the 
Conference regretted the attitude of the Congress towards the question and urged 
it to revise its policy and strive for the reversal of the Award. It also requested 
all political organisations and individuals opposed to the Communal Award to be 


united in fighting the Award, 


The U. P. Political Conference 


Twenty second Session—Muttra—28th & 29th November 1939 


THe PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Over 30,000 people attended the 22nd, session of the U. P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 1939. Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed 
in Mahendra Pratap Nagar when Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other leaders 
arrived at the pandal. Prominent among those present were Messrs, Mohanlal 
Saxena, J. B. Kripalani, Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. K. N. Katju, Sri Prakash, 
Mohanlal Gautam, Dr. Murarilal, Dr. Ashraff, Dr. Shaukat Ansari and Dr. R. M. 
Lohia. Messages wishing success to the Conference were read out from Pandit 
G. B. Pant, and Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta (Benares). 

Hakim Brijlal, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcoming the delegates 
Baid socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 


Pandtt Jawharlal Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. He began with 
reference to the war in Europe and said he was happy to state that its repercussions 
in India were most welcome as they had succeeded in composing their internal 
differences in Congress. Pandit Nehru proceeding emphasised that their demand 
for Swaraj was an old one and had nothing to do with the present war. When faced 
with the problem arising out of the warin Europe and the attitude India should 
adopt, the Congress sought clarification of British Government’s war aims in relation 
to India, He regretted to say that the British Government’s reply to their demand 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress Working Committee had no 
alternative but to call upon Congress Munistries to resign. He reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect of a settlement between the British Govern- 
ment and India so long as this main Congress demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a major issue and was capable of 
solution if India’s right to be treated as a free country was conceded. He exhorted 
the gathering to follow the Congress constructive Rproeraiine and take to Swadeshi 
and Khadi in particular. Concluding, Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offensive, but at the same 
time they should prepare themselves from now for future contingencies. 


Resolutions —2nd. Day—Muttra—29th. November 1939 
INDIAN STATES 


The session concluded this evening after passing unanimously two resolutions 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the constructive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. It was also resolved that 
the next annual session be held at Mainpuri. 

The resolution on Indian States welcomed the awakening and growth of politi- 
cal ideas among the people of Indian States and regarded it as a happy sign for 
the freedom of India. It advised the people of States within the province and the 
neighboring States to press their demands with determination and to be non-violent, 

The resolution also expressed disapproval of the action of Indian Princes in 
offering help to Britain tor the defence of rae eet | without consulting the wishes 
of the people, and added that it would be fit and proper for the Princes to put 
this principle in practice in their States. sated 

Mr &. S. Pandst, who moved the resolution on Indian States, criticised the 
policy of Indian Princes in helping Britain in the present war without consulting 
their people He advised the princes to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 
Dr Ashraf said that conditions even in the progressive States were far from _satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Nehru, before putting the resolution to vote, said that Indian States to- 
day were a relic of the past. He thought that the ultimate responsibility of the 
happenings in Orissa States (Ranpur), Limbdi, and other Kathiawar States lay on 
the British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that conditions were really 
intolerable even in the socalled progressive States. He concluded by observing 
that no political advance existed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Tuer U. P. Tenancy BILL 


Mr. S, K. D, Paltwal moved a resolution on the U. P. Tenancy Bill which 
welcomed this measure initiated by the Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
through both the Houses of the b. P, legislature. Mr. Palswal explained the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 
ryots in a period of severe economic depression like the present. He characterized 
the Bill in its present form as a moderate measure and said that he failed to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitate to get 
the measure placed early on the statute book. 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of U. P., and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants of the province for speedily bringing this Bill into operation would be 
satisfied immediately. After Dr. Z. A, Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 


There was a 3-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution passed by the Congress Workin 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance o 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro- 
gramme with special reference to the popularising of charkha, the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of mandals in districts and for the opening of camps for volunteers, It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to explain to the people of villages the 
Congress demand for a _ constitutent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
Purshottamdas Tandon, who sponsored the resolution, made an_ earnest 
appeal to the people to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. He was convinced that they would develop their organisa- 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


After Pandit Keshedev Malaviya had seconded the resolution Mr. G. N. Dixtt 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
of the district and town Congress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an example to others. This amendment was orn by half a dozen 
speakers of socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mahatma 
Ghandhi’s leadership, objected to spinning charkha as a matter of principle. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelminy majority. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 
Annual Session—New Delhi—2nd & 3rd July 1939 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


“Ever since the Tripuri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party”, observed Acharya Narendra Deo, in the course of his 
presidential speech at the Delhi Socialist Conference, which was held in the Munici- 
pal Hall, New Delbi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

There was great resentment, added Mr. Deo, against the National Executive 
in certain quarters at its attitude of neutrality as regards the Pant resolution. The 
leadership was accused of vacillation at a crucial moment and it was said that the 
Executive, in taking the decision of neutrality, departed from the party line. There 
was lack of understanding amongst Party members about the Party line itself. 
Other groups had taken advantage of this confusion and, as a result, the party was 
passing through a crisis. 

The President admitted that the leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of affairs and that sufficient care was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. “We have allowed other GroUpe to enter the Party and these groups 
function as such within the Party itself. This is against all principle of Party 
organisation. The Party has thus largely lost its character and has become a 
platform.” Mr. Deo added. “The Party has, by its growing influence in the Congress, 
also succeeded in correcting the ultra-Leftist tendencies of certain Socialist groups 
in the country. The attitude of Socialists of all ranks towards the Congress has 
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radically altered during the last five years. 1t has decidedly become favourable 
towards the Congress attitude taken by the Congress Socialist Party from the very 
beginning towards the national organisation.” 

In order that the Congress Socialist Party should continue to represent this 
healthy tendency, it was necessary that the Socialists should first sct their house in 
order. All important questions should be thrashed out in the Party and decisions 
should be taken democratically and every effort should be made to make the Part 
as homogeneous and compact as possible. Strict party discipline should be enforce 
in the enrolment of members and they shonid insist on quality rather than 
numbers. Certain organisations had pot jealous of the growing power of the 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. Socialists would 
protect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which might 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After explaining at length the reason why the Socialist Party took a neutral 
attitude at the Tripuri Congress session on the Pant resolution, Mr. Narendra Deo 
Stated that the Left was weak and divided and at present no section could initiate 
and lead the struggle single-handed. It had been said that the present leadershi 
did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the case, he asked, 
“Should we not, by energetic action, create an atmosphere in the country which 
will compel the leaders to implement the resolution ot the National Demand ? Tet 
the so-called Left give proof of its carnestness ; let it translate the Congress 
resolutions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow suit. 
Concrete political action alone can move the Congicss as a whole towards imple- 
mening its own resolutions.” 

If the slogan of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr. Deco observed, 
their stand of neutrality was the only correct attitude consistent with their policy. 
Opposition to the Pant resolution, it it had succeeded, would have brought about 
disunity and they would have been held responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress Socialists were not to blame. 

While he criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Right of its share of blame, and stated that the Right had done nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National Demand. The resolution had been relegated 
to the background and steps were being taken which led one to think that the High 
Command had no other programme except the pailiamentary programme to 
implement. Regarding the working ot the Congress Ministries in the provinces, the 
President remarked that offices were accepted to stienythen the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer possible for them to fulfil that purpose they should fiankly say so and 
vacate office. ‘“We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration,” he 
said “only so long as we are in a position to utilise these ncw opportunities for 
strengthening the nation. Such opportunitics are every day proving less and less 
and things have come to such a pass that the parliamentary programme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other programme to it. If that 
be so and if we are called upon to make a_ choice, we shall vote for direct 
action.” Concludiug Archaiya Narendra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the international ciisis is deepening and one does not know 
when the world will be involved in a war. Let us not throw away our opportunities. 
Let those whose vision is clear, formulate a plan of action and by following a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immediate necessity 
of making elaborate pieparations for the impending stiuggle. Let the Congress 
Socialist Party realise that it has to perform these urgent tasks in conjunction with 
all those who think and act alike”. 


Second Day —New Delhi—3rd. Jaly 1939 
Mr. JAI PRAKASH’S SPEECH 


Addressing the Conference on the neat day, the 3rd. July, Mr. Jai Prakash Naratn 
General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. Mr. Narain declared that the 
Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress as a political organisation but they did 
not completely agree with its programme which, they felt, was not sufficiently 
advanced. They also wanted to counter the growing. tendency towards “parliamen- 
tarism” among Congressmen. The Congress Socialist Party had been, proceeded 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, in existence for the last five years and during this 
period had constantly endeavoured to radicalise the Congress programme 
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and to direct that body along the path of revolution. The only wa 
they could achieve that object was to organise effectively the Kisans an 
labourers in their own organisations under the aegis of the Congress. 
The Socialists never cared about the leadership of the Congress—the personalities, 
in whose hands all the power of the Congress was concentrated. They were only 
concerned with its programmes. It was their conviction that the old Congress 
programme of attaining Swaraj had outlived its utility ; it had become too antiquated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity of a new programme based 
on full recognition of the greatly changed conditions. Referring to the charge that 
the Socialists were weakening the parent body (the Congress), Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain pointed out that the chief task to which the Socialist Party had addressed 
itself was the formation of Kisan Sabhas and Mazdoor Sabhas. This they were 
doing to bring Kisans and Mazdoors in large numbers into the Congress fold. Tho 
harnessing of the tremendous force behind the Indian masses, consisting chiefly of 
peasants and labourers, could not but Brey strengthen the Congress. The 
Congress was not opposed to the organisation of Kisans and Mazdoors in their own 
organisations, and therefore, it could not be said that the Socialists were impairing 
the forces of the Congress by diverting them into different channels. Mr. Jai 
Prakash concluded by expressing satisfaction at the proerentye consolidation of the 
forces of the Left, which, he declared, augured well for the future of India. He 
also opposed the participation of Indians in imperialist wars. 


RESOLUTIONS 


A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. It urged that more 
concerted efforts should be made to prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle 
to enforce the national demand and urged that for this purpose a national volunteer 
corps should be immediately formed. 

The conference condemned the policy adopted by the Governments of Bengal 
and the Punjab against the Kisan and labour movements in their respective 
oe It also strongly criticised the Punjab Government for enforcing the 

‘inces Protection Act. 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed the co-ordination of the 
activities of Socialists and Communists, which it regarded as the only solid basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the ag Working Committee immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples 
Conference in order to devise ways and means to resume the struggle in the States 
with the full backing of the Congress. 

A resolution on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up, 
inter alia, active anti-war propaganda on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress Governments in the various provinces to make 
their position absolutely clear to the British Government that they would resist the 
working of the proposed amendments to the Government of India Act relating to 
to recruitment. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 
Fifth Session—Benares—-1st, & 2nd July, 1939 


Tue PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The fifth session of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Conference was held at 
Benares on the ist July 1939 under the presidency of Rant Pritam Kunwar of 
Sahaspur Bilari, who in the course of her address said :— 


In 1933 Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, while replying to the deputation 
of Jhansi Kshattaiya Sabha remarked that anthony ander” kee new sonetibation 
will rest with those who best know how to organize themselves to grasp it.’ Those 
were very wise words, The Congress that was mentally more alert and political 
better organized than the landholders defeated the latter iu the last elections an 
formed their own Government in 8 out of the 11 provinces. The zamindars had 
to pay penaltica for their incapacity to take the time by the forelock, Internal 
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disputes rendered united action difficult and there is little wonder that the Nation- 
al Agriculturist party collapsed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfav- 
ourable wind. I was never very hopeful about the future of this party as it was 
built on shifting sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much before the date of 
elections the ranks of the zamindars were divided into two groups, each preparing 
to eclipse the other in the future formation of the Ministry. Though an open 
rupture was avoided yet backdoor intrigues weakened the none-too-well organized 
ranks of the landholders and the election results reduced them to the position of a 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The Congress Government on getting into saddle launched on a career of 
reforms. A Tenancy Bill far-reaching in its effects and still wider in its reactions 
was introduced in the Lower House and has now been sent to the Upper Chamber 
for ratification. It is idle to bank on the revision powers of the Council as the 
Congress Government control a majority in the combined session of the two Houses. 
The Tenancy Bill in its present form is quite stiff from the point of view of the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our part to reject the proposal of arbitra- 
tion by the Congress high command. It is true that the high command would not 
have altogether changed the anti-landlord complexion of the Bill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. The opposition offered by the zamindars to the Tenancy Bill was insincere 
(and I seek pardon for some plain-speaking) because instead of plainly telling the 
people that they could not immediately part with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. ‘The masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in their sleeves. A general charge on the Tenancy Bill was uncalled for 
and it served the purpose of the Government very well. It provided their agents 
with a very easy handle to further their propaeencs against the zamindars 
in the villages. If this did not widen the gulf between the zamindars 
and the tenantry, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords and 
did not bring the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favourably in- 
fluence the British Government, It was unkind to accuse them of an alliance 
with the Congress against the landed magnates. More than themselves it was the 
British Government that saved the zamindars from collapse and decay. 


The present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the British Government nor due to the hostility of the Congress. It finds an 
explanation in loss of confidence by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
past we neglected the interests of the masses and this attitude of apathy worked 
up a feeling of revolt in their mind that found expression in their new alignment 
with the Congress. Our future is Of course dark, but it is not without many silver 
lining. The lost ground may be regained, the landlords can form their own Govern: 
ment and capture political power, provided they close oe their ranks and put 
before the country a really liberal programme for the uplift of the poor masses. 
It is no use passing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them 
into practice. Since the coming of the Congress into power the landlords have 
organized several major and many more minor conferences with a view to formula- 
ting their future line of action. But the net result of these conferences was 
nil and nobody ever took pains to translate intentions into actions, 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge, it is 
the man of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian zamindar, if he is anxious to preserve his class, must not fight shy of the 
democratic forces and must work, with the sleeves up, in the remote dull corners 
of the countryside. It is by personal contact with the masses that he can hope to 
recapture political power. It is by making big sacrifices that he can reduce the 
economic hardships of the masses, without which be has no reason to hope to win 
their confidence and support. Many great minds, it has been truly observed, have 
failed because they have neglected the study of mass of men. It was necessary on 
the other hand to mix with the herd, to enter into its feelings, to study its wants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jupiter had to appear in the form of a beast 
in order to succeed in his earthly enterprises. 

The goddess of politics like the goddess of fortune is fickle and poreeal 8ca- 
Jes jump up with sudden bounds. The ups and downs in the political fortunes of 
the Liberals and the Conservatives in England in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century are the best instances in point. A sense of security destroys the mightiest of 
powers and those who are in a minority to-day need not despair of their political 
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future, As nobody could foresee the results of the last elections, it is equally 
difficult to make any forecast about the results of the next elections. The Congress 
is placed in power to-day and might be sub poste to have fifty years of power 
before them, but the rise of the zaminders to power is not a foolish hope. 

What the Congress has done the zamindars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a new note, break new frou and organize themselves on the lines 
of the Conservatives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form compact bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic principles. They should defend the past in so far as it is likely to live 
and look towards the future with a prcerenve mind. They should give a_ bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win- 
ning them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, 
Rai Govind Chand Sahib, the Raja Sahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, 
Rao Krishna Pal Singh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them—all of whom 
are competent enough to guide us. In Rani Phul Kumari Sahiba of Sherkot we 
have an ideal zamindar, who will beat any one of us in clear ote and can 

ive a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Based Khan Sahib of Chattari whose qulities of an average man in perfect balance 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten- 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
Liberals, the Independents, the capitalists and other progressive forces of the coun- 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
political and economic growth of the country through peaceful means. An insis- 
tence on the maintenance of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessary 
as ‘in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden- 
tial in its own history’. With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
deh Germany in the west, India cannot afford to cut herself off from England. 

am no apologist of the British Government and while I emphasise the continuance 
of political connexions with them, I also emphasise the great necessity of improv- 
ing them. Some progress has been made in this direction but much still remains 
to be done and it should be the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of Dominion Status so that in the new order of 
things we may share political power with the masses. 


Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry. This cannot be done by lip service. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his support to any one 
set of people he will choose those who can prove that they have done for him 
something in the past and are likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the people who approach him are not merely interested in 
getting his support but have actually bestirred themselves to help him. The most 
effective propagandist is one who has proved himsclf to be a friend of the culti- 
vator,—the distribution of good seed is a better argument than the finest speeches— 
one drinking water pump is better publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If we 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hope we 
will be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble epee for its many short-comings. 
My critics should not very kindly forget that I am not a very educated member 
of the landowning class and have never claimed mature judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the class to which I belong, as also 
for the country in which I live. 

Second Day—Benares—2nd July 1989 
NAWAB YUSUF’S SPEECH 


Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the policy of the present Congress 
Government of the United Provinces were delivered on the second day, the 
and July. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, delivering a speech in Urdu, said that the 
policy of the Congress Government was similar to that of the Government of 
Germany and Ttaly and the minorities had no voice and no rights during the 
regime of the present Congress Government. By democracy the present Government 
meant socialism and communism. The Nawab could not understand why the 
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people, who wore Indian cloth, had Russian principles and ideals of their lives. 
e thought that all could not be equal. That was against nature. The Nawab 
added that money would not rain through the destruction of the zamindari. It 
were | the zamindars who were in good condition but measures were being 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting an end to capitalism and the zamindari. 

_‘Our principles of life,’ declared Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, ‘are truth, love, 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one should not be discontented in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-operate only with such Government which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general people. He 
felt that the economic condition of all classes of people was worsening and the 
present Government proved a failure in maintaining law and order. The Nawab in 
the end appealed to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 


RAJA MAHESHWAR DAYAL’S SPEECH 


Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that improper methods were adopted to get support for the ‘lenancy Bill in the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindara had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Kisans, but he thought that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and prove ruinous to the zamindars, 
and litigation would increase. The Raja pointed out that several Bills aimed at the 
ruin of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against the British Government. The Congress Government were not doing anton 
which might be detrimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of Britis 

oods had stopped and Lancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 

overnment, or the viceroy: or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congress Government ? ‘The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their trade was ,oing on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars ? They had no consideration for the 
services of the zamindars during the last European war. The question betore the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future. Should they help, or should 
they not ? They would have to be with the country. Le appealed to the zamin- 
dars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

RAJA OF Tirwa’s SPEECH 


Raja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa also made a specch expressing the 
opinion tbat the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zamindars. He said that the Congress Government had already presented a 
scene of Jallianwalla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga- 
ted during the communal tension and now the Rowlatt Act remained, e Raja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar organization, 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 2nd July:— 
Tho conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
his Highness the Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Benares, and Rai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Das and conveys its genuine sympathy to the members of the bercaved 
families. 
POLITICAL PARTY 


The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private property a political party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with a network of branches through- 
out these provinces and with a band of selfless and devoted workers, its own organ of 
publicity and sufficient funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translation 
of our programme into action. 

Resolved further that a committee with powers to coopt others should be 
appointed to draft a constitution for the proposed party at the earliest and place it 
before the executive of the British Indian Association, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra 
will be the convenor of the committee and the following will constitute the 
committee: Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Rani Pritam Kunwar, Rani Phul 
Kumari, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmed Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, Raja Maheshwar 
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Dayal Seth, R. B Kunwar Gur Narain, Sir C. Y Chintamam, Mr Rajnath Kunzru 
Rai Govind Chandra, M1. Anand Prasad Agarwal, Kunwar Pniyanand Prasad 
Singh, Major Raja Durga Narain Singh, Mr. Mangla Piasad Singh, R. B. Rat 
Indra Narain, Sh1i Sadayatan Pande, Raja of Tamkohi and Raja of Jaunpur. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 8rd July -— 

Resolved that the conference records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who ale callylng on negotiations with the United Provinces Govern- 
ment on the renee Bi 

Resolved that the conference appeais to all the zamindars to unite and organize 
themselves in every village and tahsil of the province on the lines of the organiza- 
tion of the Agia Province Zamindat’s Association, Allahabad, to counteract false 
party propaganda carried on against them as thar very existence will be in 
jeopardy. 

Resolved that in case the compromise talks now going on between the Govern- 
ment and the zamindar repiesentatives fail, the conference calls upon all the 
zamindar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reference of the Tena- 
ney eae to a select committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 

e Bi 

Resolved that the conference views with alarm and gieat dissatisfaction the 

present state of lawlessness prevailing in these provinces, 1esulting in muideis and 
eels that the life and property of the zamindars are no mote secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deploies the callous attitude adopted by the Government irrespective of 
any consideiation for the maintenance of law and orde: in these piovinces. 


COERCIVE MEASURES 


Resolved that the conference greatly deplores the tyiannical attitude of the 
distiict revenue authouities in the collection of revenue by taking recouise to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of wa1lants of arrest and specially putting 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning thei agricultural implements and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Government in the Legislative Assembly. 

‘Lhe conference strongly protests against the attachment of the zamindais’ 
estates by the Gove1ument to iealise the revenue in view of the abnoimal 
agialian trouble cieated and fomented by some of the mresponsible persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
such mischievous propaganda ‘The conference of the zamindais of the Agra 
province strongly piotests aganst the postponement of the collection ariears 
of rent in these puovinces, both decreed and undecieed, and the 1epoited 
move of the Government to wipe them off entiely in complete disievaid 
of the facts that the landlords have paid Government ievenue on these amounts 
Further they have spenta huge amount out of their pockets in obtaining deciees 
flom competent 1evenue couits, and also wiespective of the individual pay- 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default Such a decision, if 
made, would set at naught all the principles of equity justice and fairplay. 
‘The conference expects the Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and «claims of the zamindars as with the tenants The confcience 1s 
further of opinion that while giving geneous concession to the tenants, the Govein- 
ment should compensate the Zamindars for the expenses alieady incurred by them 
either in the shape of payment of the Government revenue o1 of obtaining then 
rent decrees. 


AGRICULTURAL PROTLCTION LEAGUE 


The conference resolves that the Aguiculturist Protection League of Lucknow 
which has already ieceived wide support in the province should be further 
stiengthened to combat the pernicious piopaganda of paity politics and such other 
activities as lead to class antagonism and to work in consonance with the policy 
of the British Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agia Province Zamuindar’s 
Association of Allahabad. 


The All India Women’s Conference 


Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 


A an pape reception was given on the 29th. July 1939 in the palace-hall at 
Sangli to the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference assembled at Sangli for their terminal session. His Highness the Raja 
Saheb of Sanzli, high officials of the Durbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladies 
from the city were present. 


RANI OF SANGULI’S SPEECH 


Her Highness the Rant Saheba welcomed all the guests and then remarked 
that it was a red-letter day in the history of Sangli. She reviewed the working 
of the All-India Women’s Conference during the last twelve years of its existence 
and then proudly referred to its achievement. It was a triumph for the Conference, 
she said, that where men unfortunately failed, women succeeded in presenting 
a united front, in regard to their place in the new constitution, in opposing the 
communal award, separate electorates and the reservation of seats on a communal 
basis. She also referred to the valuable work done by the Conference in educating 

ublic opinion in regard to the needs of women and the removal of their disabilities. 

he further paid a very brilliant tribute to Rani Rajwade—the President of the 
Conference for her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efforts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 


RANI RAJWADE’S SPEECH 


In reply to the reception Rant Rajwade, the President of the All-India Wo- 
men’s Conterence thanked for the splendid and loving reception given to them by 
their Highnesses oi Sangli and then narrated how the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence is widening its scope from the merely educational conference to question of 
women, social, economic and even political. She observed if the progress was slow, 
it was partly due to men’s apathy towards their problem, She was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Governments in the eight provinces 
of India. She also referred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen- 
ting a united front with regard to the rejection Of communal award and having 
placed a demand for joint electorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progressive work in the 
days to come. 

The deliberations of the committee continued for two days more. About twenty 
five members of the Standing Committee and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committecs were present in Sangil for the terminal meeting. 


The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cawnpore on the 15th. 
& 16th. October 1939. The presidential address was delivered by Mrs. Vijai Lakshme 
Pandtt, In the course of her address Mrs. Pandit said : 


‘It gives me a great pleasure to preside over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this erpor ay, have been to Cawnpore 
On many occasions and in a number of different capacities, but this is the first 
time that the women of Cawnpore have desired my presence, and it is, therefore, 
an occasion of happiness for me. 

‘This conference has adopted a novel method of procedure, and instead of 
beginning with the president’s speech, the first day was devoted to resolutions, while 
the speech of the president now comes to wind a eo proceedings. I am, therefore, 
in a position to sum up, as it were, the work we have done and the thoughts that 
have passed proves our minds. 

‘I have been both surprised and pleased to see the interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house. So often resolutions at a women's conference evoke no 
response and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but the alertness and 
interest of the present members fills me with hope for the future. I shall leave 
Cawnpore confident that the women of this city are alive to their responsibilities, 
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‘It seems hardly necessary, after the speeches that have been delivered since 
yesterday, for me to say very much. Many questions have been discussed an 
problems specially affecting women have not been forgotten, but we meet today 
under a shadow, the darkness of which does not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment, but the fringe of which has already touched our country. I would 
therefore, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, which is being enacted 
upon the European stage, the ultimate result of which will affect our future progress 
and prosperity. 

‘We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain unaffected ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world are closely linked together, and what affects one has _ repercussions on the 
other. We cannot afford to say we are not interested merely because India is not in 
the war zone. During the last few years we have watched with increasing dismay the 
triumph of might over right. One after the other, nations have been suppressed and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendered homeless. Only afew days avo we have seen 
the anguish of Poland. Crushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the darkness that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people shines forth. ‘The magnificent courage they have shown cannot be in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish people die. So let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in her hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a fight between two might 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horrible an 
unworthy of nations that claim to be civilized. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their protest against this barbarous method of settling of 
international disputes. India has always given the message of peace and healing to 
the world. It has been her special contribution towards civilization, and now when 
the wold stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 


‘This is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. ‘Today wars are not won through 
deeds of prowess. Inhuman and baibaric methods are employed, and human beings 
are destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
each imposed peace creates bitterness and hatred devrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes, We want peace —not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exiencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Purntma Banerjea of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the people of India and women in particular to work with 
fixed determination towards building a new world where the horrors of war should 
be absent. The resolution reaffirmed faith in non-violence and Gandhian method for 
settling international problems as an effective substitute for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledged itself to the great task of intelligently applying it to 
the buildings of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 


The conference also urged upon the women of India to unite and raise their 
voice against communalism. It ficlt that a good deal of corruption prevailed in 
local bodies and resolved that such persons should be clected to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in them. 

It was resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popularize the 
use of Swadeshi articles, ; 

The conference sought amendments in the existing law with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the attention of the Government to the need of including such 
arrangements in their rural uplift programme as would make it possible for women 
in villages to earn something for them and suggested the appointment of women 
organizers for the purpose. 

Mrs. &. C. Srivastava, chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked thy 
president of the conference and the women delegates who had come, 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 
THE WELCOME ADDRESS 


The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it plays in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which concern 
the country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Alt, in her presidential 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that body at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th. November 1939. 

The Conference was well-attended, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

_The proceedings opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sucharu 
Devt of Mayurbhanj and Mrs. Indira Devt, the President of the Calcutta consti- 
tuency. The Maharani, in her address, referred to Begum Hamid Alis services in the 
cause Of women and said that it was a great honour to the women of Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 

reside over the conference showed that she was one with them in sympathy and 
interest. It also proves the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hindu women of India, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Begum Hamtd Al: in her presidential address, said :— 

“The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an important 
position throughout the country. We are proud that we have been taking a leading 
part in all nation-building activities which have drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. ‘lo us there are no separate compartments of province or race. We _ are 
all Indian women and as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
postven of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 

roaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, which, I venture to think, was not done by such a 
large body of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signifies.” 

“Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose—our ane desire of drawing all classes together, our will- 
pore to forget the communal differences which have been deliberately raised up 

y those in power or those seeking power—in short men and women who are 
poy drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the good of the whole 
ut can only see the good of a part. 

“We are thinking in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the destinies of 
our provinces and so of the country—i. e., political power. 

“To reach this goal there must be no suspicion—but mutual trust and good- 
will. Let us, the women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all our 
strength and influence and show by practical work, that these are not mere uptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 


“One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood—one which has been 
forged much against our will—is separate electorates. Now that it is an accomplished 
fact and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would—it cannot be broken 
and mended anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all the parties, are willin 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business 0 
their lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good-will that each 
side will voluntarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
end and voluntary and equitable partnership might begin. ; i 

“I maintain that we the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
matter. They are like children squabbling about shining bits of glass which are in 
reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and neglect the worthwhile things 
lying close at hand.” a 

“Everything has a relative value after all—perhaps what you think is a small 
matter might have an accumulative force of such magnitude that it might shake 
the very foundation of a country as huge as ours—it might prove to be an item 
which help in the salvation of the country. : 

“It is well we realise the importance of a movement like ours—its far-reaching 
and dynamic effect on the customs, manners and thought of the people. We are 
unconsciously responsible for the weave of the fabric which makes up India. Let 
us then in humility but conscious of the power of good and evil that our small 
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but capable hands possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all who are willing 
and proud to serve India. 

“Let us give friendship and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those are the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing help and understanding, and 
above all, of friendship.” (Applause.) In conclusion, Begum Hamid Alt paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by the Calcutta Constituency. 


Tor SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti, the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Bepin Pal Road, Ballygunge. There were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Rs. 250 per month. The Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a monthly grant of Rs, 150 from July last and the Calcutta 
Constituency had made a ‘oantion of Rs. 500 and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to place the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Mandir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Mary Dingman of the Peace and Disarmament League visited the 
institution in January last and was pleased with the work done there. This 
institution also required more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been reduccd. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti said :—This year, instead of coda up new 
activities, we have tried to concentrate on the woik already undertaken. e realize 
that much remains to be done. But we are glad to be able to say that at this 
crucial time when factions and communalism are rending the country, we the 
women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder for our common cause 
and our common idcal.” 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—Calcutta—26th. November 1989 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the 26th. November 1939 :— 


HOsTEL FoR COLLEGE GIRLS 


Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls, Begum Hamida Momin 
said that this was a very important matter which concern the welfare of their 
rirls. It was true that the Calcutta University had a rezulation bearing on this subject, 

ut nevertheless, they found in practice that there were more unlicensed hostels 
for college girls in Calcutta than licensed ones. 

There was no gainsaying the fact that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent upon them 
to see that the present state of things was so altered that the hostels might grow 
up into healthy abodes for girls. One of the ways was to urge upon the Calcutta 
University the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compel the colleges to comply with its provisions. Any violation of it should 
entail the disallowance of the students of such a college from appearing at the 
ensuing university examination. It was the duty of parents also to exercise 
scrutiny and judgment in selecting hostels for their girls. 

The resolution, which was seconded and supported respectively by Mrs. 8. C. 
Dutt and Mrs. N. C. Sen read : 

“The Conference welcomes the decision of the Calcutta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for Girls’ Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman be appointed to the post. 

“The Conference reiterates the views regarding the residence of college girls 
in Calcutta, passed at its constituent Conference last year and urges the Calcutta 
University to enforce strict observance of its Regulation I, Chapter XXIV by 
every College and in cases of violation to disallow the students to appear at the 
ensuing examination.” 


CONTROL OF WIpDows’ HoMES 


The resolution relating to orphanages, widows’ homes etc., was moved by 
Mrs. Sahabuddin, mM. L. A. She said that some of these institutions were no 
doubt genuine but the great majority of them were bogus. These were usually 
started by persons of questionable integrity, who were out to make profit and also 
for other questionable purposes. Public opinion in this Province did not seem 
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to be suicide alert about the evil effect of this state of things. Mrs. Uma Nehru 
had introduced a Bill on this subject, which contained some very salutary 
provisions which, if adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with these institutions. These provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the District Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institution, that 
it had been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of the 
society were respectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy and 
respectable quarter and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These were very necessary provisions the observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
them free from suspicion of every kind. Mrs. Shahabudden added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
sone ee of course, keeping in view, the conditions and circumstances in 
engal. 

Mrs. Hemlata Mitter endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker, She 
described the valuable work being done in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Rescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded person could object to necessary legislation being enacted to 
effect a reform of this character. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were often situated in unhealthy surroundings and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con- 
tained most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were undesirable 
places and these should be included within the scope of the Bull. 


The resolution which was carried, was as follows :— 

“The Conference fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, Widow’s Homes, Rescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
etc, which has been introduced in the U. P. by Srimati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill be introduced in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions.” 


SocrAL WORKERS 


Mrs. S. N. Ray moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity for 
making adequate peneen in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. She 
said that they had an immense task before them and it was not possible to 
accomplish even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a_ sufficient 
number of workers. She referred to health, educational and social work in the 
villages which required a large number of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made being the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
sub-committee to devise ways and means, 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


Mrs. S. C. Mukherji, Chairman, (Calcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of introducing certain amendments in the Bengal Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (1933), with a view to preventing traffic in women and 
children. She said that the aah legislation on the matter contained loopholes, 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. Stanley said that this was going to be a He 
touch fight because they had the whole of past evils against them. She add 
that for the proper working of the Act there should be some competent women 
officers in that department. The resolution as passed, read :— 


“In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act, 1933 should be amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengal Legislature should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association, 

“This Gonterance further recommends—(a) That particular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work ; 
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(b) That women pence officers for vigilance and rescue work and a Woman 
Welfare Worker as in Madras should be appointed ; 

(c) ‘That all fines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Care Homes. 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States.” 

Mrs Sudha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would be a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and experienced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (Act No. IV of 1939), as well as to advice women 
workers generally. Mrs. Majumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It was, therefore, 
necessary that a competent woman Inspector should be appointed to look after the 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs. Soudamint Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Hasina Murshed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunately placed, to voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers. The resolution was carried. 

rs. S. C. Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 
Dr, MArtA Monressori’s SPEECH 


The fourteenth Madras Constituent’ Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was held on the 9th. December 1939 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras, Mrs. Rukmint Lakshmtpathi presiding. Dr. Marta Montessori opened the 
Conference, There was a large gathering of women. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddit extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montessori 
and requested her to open the Conference. 

Dr. Montessori, after thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal. She was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi- 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
take their proper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great enthusiasm and the causes 
they took up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 


Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to men in intellect and were capable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
success. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing about a better world, it 
was not enough that women should be free. The emancipation of women should 
be a prelude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of freedom, they showed great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. They also developed a sense of discipline 
and the virtue of organisation. Freedom and discipline were the two sides of a 
coin. She was, therefore, of opinion that any scheme of social work should include 
freedom for children. Children should not ont. be given facilitities to acquire 
knowledge but also to develop in a neutral way. She was glad that in the resolutions 
before the Conference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to see in future not only freed Women going forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only women could understand the souls and the needs 
of children, Dr. Montessori wished the Conference all success, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mrs. Rukmint Lakshmipatht, in the course of her address, said that they 
had met under the shadow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be guaranteed and that neither peace nor goodwill 
would be restored on earth. They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
order that liberty and free institutions might thrive. In the struggle against war 
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and dictatorships, in the great work of ensuring peace on earth, based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pledge to give their support, while, at 
the same time, cm puenealy protesting against all manner of wars. 

Proceeding, the President said that as a result of the war, they were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of democracy and for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of free nations. So long as there was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. 

At the time, Mrs. Lakshmipatht proceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more pressingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they should be 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
ape and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the differeut communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and eee! settlement of their differences so that communal disharmony might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem. 


Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that the two aspects of their educational sys- 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary Education 
Act and adult education, If the women in the land were to behave democratically 
and co-operatively the first requisite was education. The first step towards the rea- 
lisation of communal unity was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. She hoped that both Government and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matter. The question of educating the child 
was important. She said that in Japan she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten section attached to it and all children below the age of six necessa- 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a Lear school. Local 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities aud district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery School Project in their respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 


Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to the delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, particularly those ace ty Fr to the property rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent Conference 
of Women might be well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In conclusion, the President appealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in the economic regeneration of the country. 


RESOLUTIONS— WORLD PEACE 


Miss A. Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called upon women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international differences. The resolution expressed the _ firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violent methods would bring about righteous peace in 
the world. The resolution next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of destructive armaments or mid weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Mrs, Armstrong moved : “The Conference recognises the fundamental impor- 
tance of Nursery Schools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
in the future citizenship of the country.” 

Mrs. Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted. 


COMMUNAL AMITY 


Srimatht Ambujammal moved : “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
communal disturbances, which are becoming increasingly !common, earnestly appea- 
Is to the leaders of all political parties and communities, particularly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come toa speedy and amicable settlement of their 
differences with a view to end the present impasse. This Conference further empha- 
sises the fact that the women of India have always stood together and have been 
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working apie irrespective of caste, creed or race for national solidarity and 
the common g of the sagaet 

Srimathi Ambujammal said that if only women would exert their influence 
in getting rid of the these differences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Mrs. Rahmuthuntssa Begum, seconding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should be considered as the two eyes of the nation and each community 
should work in a spirit of service to God and man, which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr, Muthulakshmt Reddit supported the 
resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Corporation of Madras to lose no time in extending compulsory primary education 
to Muslim girls. Mrs. Muhammad Ibrahim and Miss Fatima Sayed supported the 
resOlution which was carried. 


LITERACY CAMPAIGN 


Moved by Mrs. Savithri Rajan and seconded by Miss Vilasint Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women's associations and Saat bodies to organise classes and centres for the 
promotion of literacy and general educational classes for illiteral men and women 
a reduce tee the municipal and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 

results. 

P On the motion of Mrs, Rahmuthuntssa Begum, seconded and supported by 
Miss Muhamed Ali and Miss Zahara Begum, the Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting the Corporation of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of school-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Dr. Muthulakshmt Reddt next moved: ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammana Raja’s Bill in the local Legislative Assembly regarding dedica- 
tion of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Dowry Bill of Mr. Dubaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Kazmi’s Bill relating to Muslim Women’s rights and Mr. Dalha's 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Rights to Properties Act of 1937 and 
al] Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Ir. Muthulakshmi Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili- 
ties attaching to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi Arya seconded the resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

CHILDREN’S WELFARE 


Mrs. Clubwala, in a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act 60 as to include offences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by penalising begging by children and child labour in the 
Province. Mrs. Theodore, seconding the resolution, said that the Act was defective in 
many respects. Cases of exploitation of children by adults for all purposes had 
been brought to her notice and it was the duty of Government to so amend the 
Act as include such offences. The resolution was then passed. 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal moved that the Corporation of Madras be reques- 
ted to give immediate effect to the recommendations of the House Committee regard- 
ing improvement of slums in the City. She said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the recommendations of the Housin 
committee regarding sanitation ond planned dwellings had been enforced, show 
that with education to remove the slum mentality, much could be achieved. 

Miss Vilasint Shenoy seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

BEGGAR PROBLEM 

Moved from the chair, the Conference adopted resolutions requesting the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a home for the segregation of diseased beggars 
and particularly lepers, urging the Government to pass immediate legislation for 
the commitment of beggars to beggar homes and reiterating the necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Conference then terminated. 


The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cuddapah on the 16th. 
December 1989 under the presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who, in the course 
of her address, said that twelve years had gone by since she worked with a band 
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of enthusiastic women of the Godavari District and succeeded in holding the 
first Godavari District Women’s Conference at Rajahmundry and the first Andhra 
Women’s Conference at Cocanada, She was glad that the work of the organisation 
had been carried on successfully by the Andhra women whose activities in 
connection with the All-India omen’s Conference have been more numerous 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and position of Indian womanhood, Begum Mir Amiruddin observed 
that while the Women’s Movement had been suffering retrogression in many 
countries of the West, which were governed by totalitarian doctrines, in India 
we had been having Women Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, Deputy Speakers 
and a President of the District Board. In this connection she offered her hearty 
congratulations to Srimathi Ramasubbamma who was elected President of the 
District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
in the midst of a crowd of men, would certainly be difficult, but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the conditions of the people and make them happier. 
Mrs. Panuabal Subbaroyan and Dr. Muthulakshmi Keddi should serve them as 
examples. 


“Another point to which I should like to advert is that the problem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of political honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscopic minority. Just a few swallows do not make a summer. The future 
of India’s womanhood is bound up with those of the 97 per cent of the women 
of the land, who are steeped in dire ignorance, slaves to archaic conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejudices. If the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the elevation of India’s womanhood, its activities must be broad-based on 
the satisfaction of the necds of the mass of Indian women. ‘The message of this 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message should reach the wuiban intelligentsia. It is much more important that 
it should permeate to the ignorant women of the villages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the rural areas, with those who toil in the 
factories and labour in the ficlds and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
their unhappy condition.” 


Begum Amiruddin observed that the problems with which we had to deal 
fell under two heads : education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent problem. Particularly women’s education was of vital importance, 
because it was the condition on which ultimately the success of men’s education 
depended, she being the mother who moulded the future race, It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Lresidency, it was the girls’ education which suffered most. 
the disproportionately small sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted owing to the stagnation that resulted from the apathy of parents and the 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of the pupils from further studies in the higher 
classes. “This reform can be effected only when the parents are made to evince 
real interest in the education of their girls and when early marriage and other 
social factors do not lead to the premature stoppage of their education. In order 
to tackle this problem, I should like to advise the formation of school-care 
committees for as many schools of Andhradesa as possible, particularly for the 

elementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure the co-operation of their parents in the matter of 
their education. The members of this Committee should visit the mothers of 
the children from time to time and explain to them the importance of education 
by personal propaganda and influence them to send their children to school 
regularly. The Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw their 
children for no satisfactory reasons, In the battle against illiteracy, the formation 
of such Committees, I feel, will do much permanent good to hasten the has Tress 
of girls’ education and I hope the public-spirited ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” . ae ere ; 
Another requirement was the provision of facilities for girls’ higher education 
in these parts Consequent on the raising of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among ple The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must be emphasised. ie 
Greater attention had also to be focussed on the education of Muslim girls, 
particularly in the Ceded Districts. Apart from the apathy of the public towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was the paucity of trained 
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and competent Muslim women teachers. In the interests of advancing their education, 
it was desirable to appoint Muslim Sub-Inspectresses in aig where there was a 
fairly large Muslim population. There was the need fora Muslim Girls’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become the medium 
of instruction in all te schools, it was necessary to make special provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to prosecute their 
secondary education. Begum Amiruddin felt glad that the importance of Adult 
Education was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 


In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
lygamy, which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past. 
he exhorted the audience to give their full support to Mrs. Radhabai Subbaroyan 

in her efforts in this dircction. Marriage of old men to young virls and the early 
marriage of girls were other evils which had to be eradicated from the Hindu 
society. She also condemned the dowry system, “that cruel, degrading custom 
which ruins families that have daughters and made the poor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”, In order to get rid of this custom, two steps were 
necessary ; one to adopt a definite programme of propaganda to be carried out 
unflinchingly until public opinion was sufficiently organised against the custom ; 
the other, to pive girls such education as would render them economically independ- 
ent and befit them to pursue a profession, if need be. 


“In regard to Muslim marriages, a question that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailment of the power of men in the matter of pronouncing divorce. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the arbitary power .of divorcing his wife. In 
return, the wife has no right to object but obeys and accepts the misfortune with 
patience and in silence. It is necessary to invoke the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery aud ‘unhappiness in which she sometimes finds 
herself by reason of this power possessed by her partner.” 

With regard to Hindu women, the removal of the legal obstacles that detracted 
from their status and hampered the growth of their personality was of vital impor- 
tance. The key to the improvement of their status was their securing economic 
independence. The time had arrived when Hindu women should be given full rights 
of disposal over property that belonged to them as every owner possessed, It was a 
pity that the Committee that had been appointed by the Government to examine 
the legal position of Hindu women should be dealing merely with the question of 
their residence and maintenance and not directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to property. We should request the authorities 
to extend the scope of investigation by this Committee so as to include all the 
aspects of the legal disabilities from w ich Hindu women were suffering. It was a 
matter of gratification that there were to-day a pumber of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women should, with one voice, accord their whole-hearted support to these 


measures. 

The he gore of the miseries of widows in this country was also a question 
that demanded attention. Widow remarriage had already been legalised in Hindu 
society, but the number of widows taking advantage of this le islation was still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advocated on the platform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant. To relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should be instituted so that such women may be encour- 
aged to educate themselves and equip themselves for some profession. Special con- 
cessions should also be given to widows for serving in schools. Further, for the 
mitigation of their sufferings, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every town must be devised, Active steps were also necessary to combat the 
sncidence of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women should also not 
be neglectful of their civic duties. The Public Health Act was a measure of 
far-reaching importance in the matter of promoting the health of the nation, but 
unless the public, of which women constitute half the number, co-operate to render 
it effective, this Act would meet the fate of many other Acts and become a _ dead 
letter. I also wish to = iy to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustan. y should not the people of South India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? I do not think one 
can lay too much stress on the value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan- 
guage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 

erences. Another point that I should like to stress is the urgency of communal 
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harmony in this country for which women should work. Never before was the need 
for national solidarity in India so great as at present, but unfortunately the 
horizon is een _the black clouds of communal discord. Happily, the 
Republic of womanh is unfettered by the barriers of community or caste. We, 
women, stand united, even as a light-house in the midst of breakers, for we know 
that in unity lies the secret of success. In addition, we should become the messen- 
gers of peace and try to secure similar unity in the ranks of the men. Let us ho 
that the better sense of the communitics will prevail and that their differences will 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Begum Amitruddin concluded with a reference to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoped for its extermination. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 


Tue PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


_ “There is today from all I have noticed since my return to India a great 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of past times and to reject from our life everything that 
savours of Europeanization on the ground that we are denationalising ourselves. 
This is an attitude, I am afraid, I do not wholly sympathise with’, declared Lady 
Rama Rao, presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (central Punjab 
branch) held at Lahore on the 9th. December 1939. 

She added, ‘With changing times and conditions, changes in our manners and even 
social institutions must come and so long as we are able to discriminate between 
what suits and what does not suit our life in India we can be as good nationalists 
as any other.’ Proceeding, Lady Rama Rao exhorted the women to bring about unity 
in their ranks and to achieve an ideal which the menfolk had failed to do. She 
deplored that only a few of them could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, Punjabis or Madrasis. So long as these religious or provincial considera- 
tions crept in, it was impossible to give to the task that lay ahcad the singleminded 
devotion that was required of them. 


Referring to the question of education of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent were educated. A great task lay in this field yet unachieved. The work 
that was being done by women associations in every province in connection with the 
literacy campaign, therefore, deserved recognition but thousands of workers were 
yet needed to make any appreciable difference. Suitable education for the rural 
women, revival of home cratt and village industries were a prime necessity. This 
work could be undertaken by the educated women of the towns but it needed the 
support and encourayement of provincial Governments. 

Stressing the necessity of discipline, she said that it was a word so common 
in every sphere of life in the west but was lacking to a deplorable extent in India. 
Discipline in the home, especially with regard to the important matter of child- 
roan was very little known. : 

n recent years, she concluded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic of marriage and divorce, family spacing and rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in spite of carcful work and serious thought were far from being solved. 
She, therefore, appealed to the conference to devise ways and means by which they 
could speedily arrive at a unanimous opinion on all these thorny questions. 


Ray KuMARI AMRIT KAUR’S SPEECH 


Inaugurating the conference, Raj Kumart Amrit Kaur exhorted the women 
to realise their responsibility. Until they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they pass several resolutions without trying to act upon them. 
Proceeding, she asked the educated women to go to villages where real India was 
and to create an awakening among the rural women. Referring to the Hindu- 
Muslim unity Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur said that men had failed to achieve unity 
and now it was for the daughters of India to take up this question and complete 
it. She was sure that women would not fail in this matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the cause of Harijans. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The conference then passed the following resolutions :— 
“The women assembled in this conference today reitcrate their abhorrence of 


war as expressed by women on various occasions in meetings held all over India. 
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As mothers they look upon all destruction of life with horror and_ pain. oe 
deplore the conditions which have led to the present war in which India along wit 
other countries finds itself involved. They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the cstablishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
of the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of support. 

“With this end in view they request the British Government to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India along with 
other countries of the world who are not yet free may achieve the full substance 
of independence at the close of the war. They also call upon the Congress and 
the Muslim League to settle their differences so as to allow the country to go on 
its path of progress unhampered and appeal to women to do what lies in their 
power to promote communal unity. me 43.3 

“Lastly, they express their complete faith in non-violence which is the onl 
means of ushering in a now era of peace and goodwill in the world an 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 


THE PRESIDENTIAL APDRESS 


Discriminating adaptation of western habits of life and thought, where 
necessary, should not be opposed, suggested Lady Rama Rao in her presidential 
address at the annual mecting of the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 
on the 16th. December 1939. Owing to illness, Lady Rama Rao did not attend the 
meeting and Lady Bajpai, who took her place, read her address. 

Lady Rama Rao appealed for unity and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers for women’s uplift. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran: 

“While strongly re-affirming its belicf in pacifism and while realising that 
the democratic powers engaged in the present European war are fighting to preserve 
the independence of nations threatened by aggression, this Conference endorses 
the resolutions passed by the British section of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, urging their Government, firstly, ‘to make clear the terms 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, “to include among the 
terms, the recognition of equality of race, and of the rights and liberties of the 
individual, and respect for the integrity of small as well as great nations”, and 
thirdly, “as an earnest of its acceptance of these fundamental principles, to make 
es its intention of bringing India into free and equal partnership in the family 
Or nations, 


India and the War Crisis 


Gandhi’s Statement 


_On the 8rd. September 1939 England declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
Statement after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1939 :— 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in perfect good 
humour, to the worn-out refrain of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’. ‘We do not want 
any understanding’. 1 had then my weekly silence. Therefore I merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar ugha Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that I had no authority to speak for myself. I had no instructions 
whatsoever from the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a 
telegraphic invitation and _ taken the first train J could catch. And what is more, 
with my irrepressible and out and out non-violence, I knew that I could not 
represent the national mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge empty handed and without any under- 
standing, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England and France from 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that I could not contemplate 
without being stirred to the very depth, the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as I was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destruction, 
I broke down. I have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I am in 
perpetual quarrel with God that he should allow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is in men, 
I must try on without losing faith even though I may break in the attempt. 


And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, I 
sent on July 23 from Abbottabad the following letter to Herr Hitler : 

“Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity, 
But I have resisted their request because of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an impertinence, Something tells me that I must not calculate and that 
I must make my appeal for whatcver it may be worth. 

“It is quite clear that you are to-day the ono person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage state, Must you pay 
that price for an object, however worthy it may appear to you to be? Will you 
listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war not 
without considerable success ? 

“Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in writing to you.” 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people them- 
selves. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destruc- 
tion of themselves and their own monuments, I am not therefore just now think- 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but brute force and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this 
catastrophe without parallel that Coe and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama. 

“Source of my Sympathy” 

In another article in the Hartjan, dated the 11th, September 1939, Mahatma 

Gandhi wrote under the above heading :— 
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The statement made by me just after my interview with H. E. the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reception. It has been described as sentimental twaddle by one 
critic and as a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. I suppose all the critics are right from their own 
standpoint and all are from the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author. He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

have a spirited protest from a correspondent, It calls for a reply. I do not 
reprodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching its drift. The main argument is this : 


“If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the English House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the possible destruction 
of the monuments of Germany ? And why do you sympathize with England and 
France and not with Germany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourcefulness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be 
bad. We do not know what it really is. The literature we get is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no difference between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injustice to Hitler by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former’s disadvantage. 
Is England’s record in India any better than Hitler’s in another part of the world 
in similar circumstances ? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and France. I fancy that your emotion at the Viceregal Lodge had the 
better of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more epoca. pea than I 
have. And my desire for and power of resistance remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 


In the dictionary of Satyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Satyagrahis, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning, A Satyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a pe cna ie., votary of ahimsa, I must wish well to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
T have said in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany’s monuments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds of Germany are irrelevant. 
Rightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other Powers have done before 
under similar circumstances, I have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
responsible for the war. I do not judge his claim. It is hiyhly probable that his 
right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to ave up their independent status. It may be that his claim to appropriate 
the Polish Corridor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct appeal to his fellow-thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, his 
success will be no proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of the Jungle is still a great force in human affairs. It will be one more proof that 
4 h we humans have changed the form we have not changed the manners of 

e st. 


I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for England and France 
is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder language, of hysteria, It is 
derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my cement All I claim is that my 
sympathy for England and France is reasoned. invite those who accept the 
premises on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape it should take is 
another matter. Alone 1 can but pray. And sol told His Excellency that my 
.ympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete destruction that is facing 

ose who are directly engaged in the war. 
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; Congress Statement on War Crisis ' : 
The following statement was issued by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14, 1939 in regard to the War Crisis and India. (See p. 226.) 


Lord Zetland’s Statement in Lords 


In the House of Lords, on the 26th. September 1939, asked by private notice by 
Lord Snell to make a statement on India, Tord Zetland said he gladly respond 
to the invitation and did so with all the more readiness in that it provides me 
with an opportunity for giving expression to the high aversion of His 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous offers of 
men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of the 
country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support. His 
Majesty’s Government have noted with special gratification the statements 
made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab and Benga pleceing their aid uncon- 
ditionally in the struggle upon which we have entered, and they have also observed 
with very real appreciation the support which the Governors have received from 
Ministries in all the Indian Provinces in putting into operation such measures as 
had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the outbreak 
of war. Resort to force following upon a succession of breaches of faith by the German 
Government unparalleled surely in the history of mankind, which compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties in India, 
whose leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
aeereee uns It is indeed abundantly clear that the triumph of the panes for 
which the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitude by all sections of India people. 


I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in the 
provesuaen of the war except upon conditions atec ne the political relations 

etween the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in close personal contact with 
leaders of Indian opinion, including representatives of the Congress and All-India 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined their general attitude 
towards war, and that he hopes to discuss with them various issues arising out of the 
situation. I should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colleagues in the Government for the efficiency with which their preparations for 
meeting the emergency have been made and for the smoothness with which such 
preparations have been carried into effect. 


On the next day, the 27th. September 1939, replying to the debate, Lord 
Zetland quoted Lord Snell’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Congress “should take this opportunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fuller form of self-yovernment than they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the leaders of 
the Congress movement; they are men who are animated by burning patriotism 
and they do, I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 

ractical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground at their feet. But while 

am ready to admit that it may be natural that they should take this occasion to 
reemphasise their claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should have chosen this time to reassert their claims. I say 
that for more reasons than one. I think the British people are very susceptible 
toa treatment which they regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular 
occasion. I think that they (the British) will be very much more willing, when the 
time comes, to listen to the claims made to them than if they are animated b 
a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action whic 
may be calculated to be embarrassing to them in life and death struggle. 


I am sorry for a further reason. I agree with Lord Snell when he pointed 
out that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who have had the advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. ; 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, were to withdraw from Go- 
vernment in the Naas They have shown that they are capable of dealing with 
problems which face tham in their country and they have co-operated in an admire 
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able spirit with the Governors with whom they have been associated. I have noth- 
ing but praise for the manner in which up to now they have co-operated in carry- 
ing through measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the war. 
So I say I think that the time has been ill-chosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any further information in 
regard to the discussions eee placa between the Governor-General and the Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to see—indced, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment with—the leader of the All-India Muslim League, It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days and 
we can only hope that as a result of frank and free exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of political parties in India, we may find 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap- 
prove. ‘There is not the smallest doubt that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an prceauon of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, the form of Government which has been resposible for bringing upon 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Lords’ Debate 


In the aap Statement issucd on the 28th. September from Segaon, 
Mahatma Gandhi said :— 
An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian affairs 
has been shown to me, [erhaps silence on my part at this juncture would be a 
distinct disservice both to India and England. I was unprepared for the old fami- 
liar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to the 
Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has represented for 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of the Musalmans or that 
of the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 
Congress represents beyond doubt the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear defining of the British intentions. If the British 
are fighting for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 
in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 
and them alone. Surely it is wrong for Jord Zetland to complain as he 
does, though in gentle terms, that the Congress should at this juncture, 
when Britain is engaged in a lite and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration 
of British intentions. I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
value. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
ple and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 
independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. Asa _ friend of 
the British I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have been held 
ander imperial bondage. 


Pt. Jawharlal on Lords’ Debate 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued the following statement from Allahabad, dated 
the 29th. September :— 

I have read the report of Lord Zeiland’s statement in the House of Lords 
with deep regret. I do not wish to enter into any controversy with him on this 
subject, The Congress Working Committee had explained the position of the 
Congress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed 
the Working Committee's example in this respect. We had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and peace aims and had re- 
quested British Government to declare clearly what their aims in this War were 
and further give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible in the present. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Working Committee as well as by Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of England’s difficulty. 
But it was essential on our opinion, both from the point of view of India and the 
world, that these War aims should be clarified and people made to believe in their 
iy and their bona fides. It is astonishing that a request of this kind should 
be called inopportune and ill-timed. 
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The question is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who are determined to rid the world of 
all causes of War and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committce requested the British Government not only 
on behalf of vast numbers of people in the world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring some measure of hope in the despairing hearts of humanity. Being con- 
cerned especially and inevitably with India and the Indian people, we wanted to know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how they apply to countries of Europe, 
to China, and to the various colonies. We have condemned Fascism and all its 
works with all our might. Lord Zetland says that it will bea calamity, if Congress 
Governments withdrew from the administration of various Provinces in India. 

I agree, but it would be an infinite calamity for us and for others, if these 
Congress Governments forgot all idcals that we have proclaimed and lost public 
support on which they based themselves. 


It would be also an infinite calamity, if the War went on with no clarification of 
issues and resulted not only in terrible destruction and horror, but also in perpe- 
tuation of every system which was denounced in the name of freedom and demo- 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of the Working Committee, no 
One can accuse them of vayucness They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this giave hour of trial for all the world, when the whole fabric of civilisa- 
tion is threatened, no responsible person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignore or set aside those vital questions. No one should talk 
in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake are so mighty and overwhelming, 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of twenty years ayo, because the 
world has changed and India has changed and for any one to forget this over- 
whelming fact is to exhibit his total want of understanding of things as they are. 
That way lies peril not only for India and for England, but for the world at ae 

Though the world has changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
future at a terrific pace, Lord Zetland still speaks in terms of ycsterdays that are 
dead and gone. He might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 


Tt is too Iate, it is indeed impossible for any of us, whether we are in England 
or India, to stop the rushing torrent of change. If we are wise, we can control 
it to some extent, possibly divert it, into right directions. 

I want to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess that we have not put 
forward any demand in the spirit of the market-place. It is our duty as responsi- 
ble Indians to consider the frecdom and prosperity of India. That is the essential 
function of the Congress and it ean never forget that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, specially in these dynamic times, from 
a larger point of view, because we are convinced that no problem can_ be solved 
to-day without reference to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and prosperity, I am sure, 
India would even forego some National advantage, for we realisc that national 
advantage brought at that cost will not be worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freclom and we must see India in 
the picture of world freedom. Then only will War have meaning for us and move 
our minds and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and suffering for a cause 
that is worthwhile not only for us, but for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numbers of British people have the same world ideas as 
many of us possess in India that we have offered them our co-operation in the 
realization of these ideals. But if these ideals ard not there, what do we fight for ? 
Only a free and consenting India can throw her weight for ideals that are 
openly proclaimed and acted upon. 


Gandhi’s Message to British People 


In a message to the British people through the Manchester Guardtan on the 
4th. October, Mahatma Gandhi said : aniston 

“It will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if Britain is found to 
fail in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about lau sebest Do the 
declarations, or do they not, include the full freedom of India according to the 
wishes of her people ? This is a very simple and elementary question asked by the 
Congress. The Congrise has the right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is expected by the Congress and, let me say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain.” 
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Pt. Jawharlal’s Message 


Pandit Jawharlal’s message to the News Chrovicle dated 7th. October :— 

If this war is for democracy and self-determination and against Nazi aggres- 
sion, it cannot be fought for territorial annexations, indemnities of reparations, for 
keeping colonial peoples in subjection and for maintaining the Imperialist system. 
India can take no part in defending Imperialism, but she will join in a struggle 
for freedom. India’s resources are vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and her moral support for a worthy cause. This is no small offer that India makes 
for it means the ending of 100 years of hostility between India and England. Onl 
a free and equal India can co-operate of her free will in this task. ‘Till that vita 
change is made none of us have the power to make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the right to draw up her constitution and her charter of independence. 
Anything short of that will mean losing this opportunity and keeping alive the 
pe of friction and hostility between India and England. The first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India’s full freedom. This has to be followed by its 
application now, in so far as is possible, in order to give the people effective 
control of the governance ot India and the preenuce of war on India’s behalf. 
Then only is it possible to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular support. India wants to forget the past of conflict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. She must be convinced that that past in over and we 
are ea striving for anew order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 


A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 


The All-India Congress Committee which met at Wardha on October 9 and 
10, 1939, passed the following resolution on the war crisis. (See p. 231) 


Gandhi’s Comment on the A. I. C. C. Resolution 


I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It was bound to reiterate the Congress demand for an_ unequivocal 
declaration. Its merit lics in not fixing any time limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a majority of three to one It is 
to be hoped that the British (Government will appreciate the friendly spirit in 
which the Congress is approaching the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. But the 
greatest help can only come from Congressmen themselves. If they do not act 
on the square, no external sympathy and even help will be of any avail. I sce 
that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to be doing something 
to signify their opposition to a war which they believe to be for defending 
Imperialism. I suggest to them that they will be defeating the common purpose 
by acting in opposition to the ge aie decision expressed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization, They had their say at the A. I. C. C. meeting. 
They are in honour bound to defer direct action till the Working Committee 
or the A. I. C. C. decides otherwise. No reliance can be placed upon an 
organization which is not able to exercise effective control over its members. 
Imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adopt measures in defiance of those taken by the headquarters. 
Such action may well spell defeat. Therefore I beseech Congressmen at this 
critical juncture to desist from any action that would savour of indiscipline or 
defiance, They should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken its influence. 


Declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy 


The following is the text of the Viccroy’s statement issued from the New Delhi 
on the 17th. October 1989 : 


Since the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, during the last four 
weeks I have been in the closest touch wfth the leaders of political opinion in 
British India and with representatives of the Princely order; and I have spared 
no effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion with the trend of feeling; to 
ascertain the views of the different sections of public opinion in this country on 
the great questions of the day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
whi and the extent to which India could best co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war ; and to satisfy myself as to the extent to which a basis of common 
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agreement exists, and as to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
still remain obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emerge at the present moment. 

would make a preliminary observation. sf have had the advantage of a 
full and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 people—with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jinnah 
and with representative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 


_. As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different solutions for the problems that lie before us, 
Again, and that too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced a proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences of view, deeply and sincerely held, 
I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne in mind when we consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct and obvious relevance to them. 

trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which are, I am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation 
which it is, am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to give to-day to 
a good cause. 


The essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired are :— 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war? To 
what extent are they of such a character that India with her long history and 
zreat traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Second, what is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent ? What are the intentions of His Majesty's Government ? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and in such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far 
as the British Common-wealth is concerned ? 

Third, in what way can the desire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effective association, with the prosecution of the 
war be satisfied ? 


Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them, 
Let me in the first place consider to what extent in existing conditions and at 
this stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 
positive and satisfactory answer admits of pene given to the demand for a more 

recise definition of our objectives. In endeavouring to answer that question I 
fo not propose to touch on the question of our objectives for India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in answering the second question 
which I have mentioned above. His Majesty’s Government have not themselves 
yet defined with any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be a statement of the 
aims of any single ally. There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us before the war comes to an end, and much 
must depend on the circumstances in which it does come to an end, and on the 
intervening course of the campaign. : : 

The experience of all history shows in these circumstances the unwisdom and 
the impracticability of precise definition at so early a stage as that which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons I have given, precise definition is 
not practicable does not mean, a3 I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King- 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuated us in entering 
into the war, and consequently the broad general objectives which we have before 
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us in the campaign which is now being waged. We are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others Out genoial aims have been stated by 
the Piime Minister within the last few days as follows :—‘We aie seeking no 
material advantage for ourselves We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond 1t to laying the foundation otf a better inte1national system which will mean 
that wai 1s not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding geneiation. We, like all 
the peoples of Europe, long foi peace, but 11 must be aieal and settled peace, not 
an uneasy tiuce interrupted by constant alarms and threats” This statement, I 
think clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we aie fighting, and 
ustifies, 1f justification 1s needed the extension by India of he: moral suppoit and 
e1 goodwill to the prosecution of that cause 


Let me turn now to the second question wiih has been put to me—-the 
question of India’s future and of the lines of her constitutional development. ‘Lhat 
is a question, I am ce1tain in the light of my convetsations, which 1s of the guieatest 
and most acute interest to all parties and all sections of opinion in this country. 
As matters stand to-day the constitutional position of India and the policy of His 
Majesty’s Goveinment are governed by the piovisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 Pait III of that Act, which provides to: the conferment of Provincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of Biitish India, has been implemented Fo1 nearly 
two and a half yeais now the Provinces have been conduting their own affans 
unde: the scheme of the Act That they have done so on the whole, with gicat 
success, even 1f now and then difficulties have alisen, no one can question hat- 
eve: the political party in powe1 in those Piovinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished 1ecoid of public achievement dung the last two and a half 
yeais ‘Lhe expetience that they hive had has shown beyond any question that 
whateve: minoi problems that application of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever diffculties may have confronted us in the operation of the Act 
fiom time to time in the Puiovincial sphere, the scheme of the Act 1s essentially 
sound and that it transfers ae powcr and gieat opportunities to popularly elected 
Governments dependent on the support of a majouity in then lezislatuies 


The second sete contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the Cental 
Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity ‘The 
method contemplated for that pu1pose was the achievement otf a Federation of 
All India in which the 1epiesentatives of all political paitics in Buitish India 
would, tozethe: with the Rulers of the Indian States, form a unified Government 
of India as a whole I am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms that 
have been advanced fiom many different points of view against the Federal scheme 
and against the alrangements embodied in Part II of the Act I will say to-day 
no more than that, having myself had so close a familiaity not only with the 
flaming of the provisions, but with the preliminary work which has been done 
with a view to putting them into forme I have thioughout believed that the 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned ont as satisfactouily as, broadly 
speaking wecan all of us 1egaid the scheme of Piovincial Autonomy as having 
tuined out I will not dilate on that subject to-day, fo. our work in connection 
with the Federal & heme has boen suspended But in teaffi:ming, as I do, my 
belief in the essential soundness of the Federal aspects of the Act of 1935, I dogo 
with the greater eae because of the evidence which the Federal piovisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, and on the basis which appeais to 1epiesent the greatest 
amount of agreement between the various patties and interests affected by the unity 
of India, and to advance beyond a further and a most important milestone on the 
road to India’s goal. 


Such being the background against which we are working, what ate the inten- 
tions and aims of His Mayjesty’s Government in iclation to India ? I cannot do 
bette: in reply to that question than to 1efe1 to the statement made on behalf of 
His Mayjesty’s Government, and with them full authoty, by the late Secretary of 
State of India in the House of Commons of Febiuaiy 6 1935, That statement 
makes the position clea: beyond a shadow of doubt It 1efers to the pledge given 
in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, and it makes 1t cleai that it was no part of 
the plan of His Majesty’s Government to 1epeal that pledge. It confiims equally 
the interpretation placed in 1929 by Loid I:win as Viceroy, again on the authority 
of the Government of the day, on that Pieamble, that “the natural issue of India’s 
progress a8 there contemplated 1s the attainment of Domunion Status.” I need not 
dilate on the words of that statement. They aie clear and positive. They are 
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enshrined in the Parliamentary record. They stand as a definite and categorical 
exposition of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end—the future constitutional development ghd position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as Governor- 
General by His Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a direction so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empire 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi- 
nions, 

That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 1935. 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian States over a long period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other Seige associated with those 
deliberations, and I can speak from personal experience when I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for cevising propose for the consideration 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 


Be that as it may, His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secretary of State, to which I have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 

lan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And Iam _ authorised now 
y His Majesty's Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing 
for ae and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may seem 
esirable. 

I have, I trust, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partneiship between India and the 
United Kingdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act of 
1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process, But I have made clear in 
what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further a sea by any means 
in their power in the uape of contributing to the ordered and harmonious progress 
of India towards her goal. 

Let me in that connection add that in the conversations, I have had, represen- 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 
assurance that full weight would be given to their views and to their interests in 
any modifications that may be contemplated. On that I need say no more than 
that over more than a decade at the three Round Table Conferences, and at the 
Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again taking counsel with those who have in the recent past been s0 closely 
associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is 
desired in certain quarters in this country, I am fully aware from the conversations 
I have had during these last few weeks. at that is a desire held with sincerity and 
that those who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question that the 
future progress and development of India and the expressed intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government canbestbe fulfilled, I fully and readily accept. I would ut 
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one word only of caution. And if I say that the = situation 
must be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities in this country, 
I do so from no lack of Byepey and no lack of appreciation of the motives that 
weigh with the people of India and the ideals that appeal to them. But I would 
urge that it is essential in matters of this nature, affecting the future of tens of 
millions of people, affecting the relations of the great communities, affecting the 
Princes of India, affecting the immense commercial enterprises, whether Indian or 
European in this country, that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world ie Sige must be conditioned by 
practical considerations. 1 am convinced myself, if may say sO with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
the arrangements to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the present 
point of political development the test of practical application, or to result in that 
unified effort by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
her history and her destinies entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution 
be not taken as indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of His Majes- 
ty’s Government for the aspirations of India, or any indifference to the pace of her 
advance; and I would repeat that His Majesty’s Government are but concerned 
to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, to bring about that measure of 
agreement and understanding between all parties and all interests in this country 
which is so essential a condition of progress towards India’s goal. 


I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution has alread 
been great, great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the head of the list I would put the contribution which India had made in 
spiritual, and not in material, terms,—the support of her peoples for a cause which 

ey can regard as a good and a righteous cause. In the material field equally her 
contribution is already most significant and may be greater still. And in the cir- 
cumstances the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in India to be associated with 
the conduct of the war is naturally one with which I personally have throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy. In the circumstances I have described, the desirabilit 
of steps to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should be in the closest touc 
with developments is of the first importance. 


I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in connection with ‘the con- 
stitutional position by what machinery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the 
part of any of us in assessing the advantages and the disadvantages presented by 
each of them. I do not propose to-day to exmine those various alternatives in par- 
ticular detail. I will only say that in the light of my conversations and of the 
views (by no mans always in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of 
the Princes, I am of opinion that the right solution would be the establishment of 
& consultative group, repesentative of all major political parties iu British India and 
of the Indian Princes, over which the Governor-General would himself preside, which 
would be summoned at his invitation, and which would have as its object the asso- 
ciation of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war and with questions 
relating to war activities. 


This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably be limited in size. But His 
Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be fully representative and in 
vartialat that its presonnel should be drawn by the Governor-General form 
panels prepared by the various major political parties from which a_ selec- 
tion of individuals to attend meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
General. I hope in the very near future to enter into consu:tation with political 
leaders and with the Princes on this question. I have no doubt whatever that an 
arrangement of this nature will most eel a | contribute to associating the 
Indian States and British India with the steps which are being taken for the prose- 
cution of the war and with the arrangements that are being made in that 
connection. ae 

And I am confident, too, that in an association of this nature of representatives 
of all parties and all interests, there lies the germ of that fuller and broader associ- 
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ation of all points of view in this country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is my earnest hope that the 
explanations I have given will have contributed materially to the removal of mis- 
understandings. Even if on certain points J have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances s0 comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wel- 
comed in certain political quarters in India, I would urge insistently that this is 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if differences of greater or less significance continue to exist. 


We live in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real and imminent, face our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire or in the 
workd. At this grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all parties 
would be not to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lend their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opportunities afforded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support in India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave juncture which we 
face, India will go forward as a united country in support of a common cause. 


The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel MHoare’s statement 
made in the House of Commons on February 6, 1935: 

“The position of the Government is this: They stand firmly by the pledge 
contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that ‘the natural issue of India’s progress as_ there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 was 
made to remove doubts which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919, There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our pledges, I include, of course, not only pledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian States. 


Lord Zetland’s Statement in the of Lords 


In the course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18th. October 
1989, Lord Zetland said: ; 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelmin 
feeliny of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one o 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de- 
cencies of civilised existence and of oop detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and _ that feeling, as I point- 
ed out in the course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 26, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and communities, 


Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power- 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
some time earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in which 
Great Britain was involved. Their attitude was further defined when early in 
August they took exception to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of their obligation to secure 
the safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken was the despatch of 
external defence troops from India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action 
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was taken on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities. The 
situation, at the time, was such that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India, both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the military 

point of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 

should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly to 

ihe given the world by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 
ispositions. 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
parties in India into our confidence and our plans were, therefore, communica 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the Congress 
party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which exception was subsequently 
taken. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy 
with my full knowledge and approval has been in close touch with the most out- 
standing figure on the Indian political stage—Mahatma Gandhi; and here may I 

ause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, known to and beloved 

y peoples of India for the readiness, which he has shown not only to interpret 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties with which we have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This aang. so, it was natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly accepted and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in his purely personal capacity—for he was not 
authorised to speak for the Congress—his view was that in the stiuggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us unconditional support Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha {to consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Room not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose. 


It was not, however, until September 15, that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive statement. Such a document 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful political party in India, called 
for the most careful consideration, Your lordships may study it for yourselves, for 
you will find it printed as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Paper 
and it is sufficient for se purpose at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
the effect of it was, while condemning unequivocally the action of the German 
Government, to make it clear before they, as a party, decide to give us their 
support, they would wish to be informed of our war aims and in particular, how 
those aims would apply to India. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the next most numerous and powerful 

litical party in India—the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr. Jinnah 
Pad also been in consultation with the Viceroy—met to take stock of the situation 
and issued a statement on September 18, from which it was apparent that while 
Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned aggression, of which 
the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal pounce situation a substantial divergence. Here, 
again, I need not enter into detail, for the text of this statement also will be found 
in the White Paper. 

The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint himself fully with the views of 
these two organisations by personal discussion with their leaders. But his consul- 
tations did not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression and who had been in 
close contact with the Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was the National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be seen by 
reference to their statement printed in the White Paper, had already made their 
attitude towards war plain and had offered unconditional support to Great Britain. 
And over and above these, there were the leaders of other communities and interests 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mention 
only some of them, who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
should not be left out of account in the discussions that were in progress. 

_ There then, you have the background of the Indian picture, what of the 
main features of the picture itself ? They may be said to be two in number first, 
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the desire on the part of all communities to see the overthrow of the menace, 
which overshadows Europe in particular and the world in general and secondly 
the desire for self-expression, which takes the form, in the domain of politics, o 
self-government on a democratic basis. But here there are qualifications, for there 
is on the part of minorities insistent demand for safeguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of our difficulties—difficulties which 
those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests upon His Majesty’s 
Gevernment and the Government of India, may—and frequently do—discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one part only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the picture as a whole, this is far from 
being the case. I shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 
I resume my seat. 


Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public opinion in India, which the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of war—I think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided for by some more definite 
machinery. One means proposed for the achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, what we have in mind is a broadly 
based consultative body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various political parties and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
deliberations, would summon members to attend particular mectings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence was desirable. 
Such a body would serve as a ‘haison’ between the Government and the people 
since it would have imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression to its opinions 
on all matters laid batore it. These might well include matters which, in times 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those concerned, 
representing different parties, communities and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one another and it would be my _ hope 
that the association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common interest of all those taking part in it and of those whom they represent. 


I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general character. 
Responsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by Parliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as there contemplated —that is to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919—was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intention of departing. ‘The purpose of the Act of 1935 was to provide that 
machinery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by them of their eventual 

oal. Much has been said in disparagmcnt of the measure, yet it should not be 

forgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour on the part of Indians and 
Britons alike and was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 


And I would add this that even in the case of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status are no more than the bony skeleton of a structure ; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it. 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. The constitu- 
tion becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by the two years’ working 
of the Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, as I feel sure the 
Ministers of to-day, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected it as of 
little worth, will be willing to admit. I believe that similar experience of the 
working of the federal provisions of the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, when the circumstances 
may well differ markedly from what they are to-day, there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, then His 
Majesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circumstances be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 

parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securing their 

pero co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
esirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense comp ent and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy in India itself, 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the difficulties in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India. 


You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. You 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. I believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all of us Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims, 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Can we not, standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the comradeship of arms and learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the supreme and imminent peril—for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from this war—those 
internal and domestic differences which have hitherto raised such formidable obsta- 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship with us 
while presenting a united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve 
that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
: long and intimate political relationship between the peoples of Great Britain and 

n 1a. 

Lord Zetland replying to the debate said that he would like to associate him- 
self whole-heartedly with the many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy’s con- 
duct of his high office, which had fallen from so many lips. No man, said Lord 
Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sympathy, akc ae energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he 
had had to grapple. 

Of course, there can be no foe back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surprised when I heard Lord 
Sankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely concerned with the framing 
particularly of the ‘Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 must realise that these 
things cannot be unduly hurried, that there are many interests in India, which 
must be taken into account and I should have thought that the Act of 1935 itself 
showed .considerableadvance along the road towards the goal, which we have set our- 
selves. Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Provinces should be members of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 


I cannot help aire that Lord Sankey must have forgotten a little the 
pocerapaice! conditions of India. How are the Prime Ministers of these various 
rovinces, some of them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them in_ their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Oommittee ? 
I do not think, it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the composition of the proposed Committee, some of you have 
spoken as if it were assumed that it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
all. The panels are either going to be nominated or elected by political parties 
themselves and when IJ said that the Viceroy would invite from time to time mem- 
bers, whose names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the difficulty 
like India of always being able to secure the whole of a particular group, There 
might be, for example, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual place of 
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residence was the Presidency of Madras. When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course, serve on the Committce, but if he were in Madras and the Com- 
mittee were called to consider matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. That is why the suggestion is made that the panels should consti- 
tute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subject. On page nine of the White 
Paper, the Viceroy says: “I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation 
with political leaders in connection with this Consultative Group.” 

ith regard to its functions, J think perhaps the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the Legislative Assembly will, of course, continue to be in existence. 
This group is not in any sense intended to displace the Legislative Assembly, 
where matters can be discussed frecly and openly. This is rather a group of people 
rh arb ieae aaia a schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into his confidence, with whom he can frankly and freely discuss matters 
connected with the conduct of the war and war activities and such matters that in 
times of war it might be inappropriate to discuss in a more public manner, 


Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 
Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 


Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement regarding the Viceroy’s 
declaration : 

The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. It would have been 
better if the British Government had declined to make any declaration whatever. 
The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of 
‘divide and rule’ is to continue. So far as I can sce, the Congress will be no party 
to it, nor can the India of Congress conception bea partner with Britain in her 
war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration shows slcarky that there is to be no 
democracy for India, if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Conference 
is promised at the end of the War. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildernesss again 
before it comes strong and pure cnough to reach its objective. I have no doubt 
that Congressmen will await the Working Committee’s decision. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 


Dr. Rajendra Prassad, Congress Iresident issued the following statement on 
the Viceroy’s declaratton : 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the extreme but not at all 
surprising. Its tragedy is that sympathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britain 
should have been allowed to dissipate leaving belund once again jetsam and flotsam 
of suspicion and distrust and ill-fecling. The Viceroy refers to and confirms the 

ast announcements regarding the goal of British policy in India and promises a 

ound Table Conference at the end of the war as preliminary to the revision of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The announcement of 1929 was made imme- 
diately before the Lahore Congress which considered it to be so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as to justify a change in the Congress creed fixing complete inde- 
endence of India as the object of the Congress and launching a campaign of civil 
isobedience which lasted from 1930-34. Sir Samuel Hoate’s statement was made 
to satisfy people who had insisted on the incorporation of the goal of Dominion 
Status in the Act of 1935, It wasnot hoped that the reiteration of those very 
announcements which has been rejected without reserve—althouph rate are now 
made in polite and consolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated the reception which his announcement is likely to get. We have 
had experience of round table conferences, their interminable discussions, their 
window-dressing, their representative character and above all their none too conceal- 
ed attempt to take advantage of such differences and deficiencies as cxist in this 
country, for most of which the British Government are themsclves responsible. 

There is another important announcement regarding the tormation of a Con- 
Bultative Group consisting of representatives elect by the Viceroy from amongst 
& panel nominated by different organisations. Its functions, as the name suggests, 
would be consultative. It will have no power to come toa decision and will in 
effect have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken by 
others. There is no room now left for any one to doubt that British policy remains 
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what it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
aggression is not meant to apply to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is pro- 
tection of freedom of European countries and establishment of peace in Europe 
based on status gay In a war fought for this purpose India can have no interest 
and victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present condition not 
only for India but also for other exploited and suppressed people outside Europe. 
India will be false to her interest and untrue to the best interest of other suppress- 
ed nationalities if she helps imperialism to strengthen itself. It is still open to 
Britain to rule without her consent and even expect material help for the conduct 
of war, but Great Britain shall not have that spiritual support of India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announcement has effectively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and s)1ritual support and war, as now 
appears to every one, has always been a war for strengthening of Britain’s imperial 
position in her possessions. Much advertised high aims are crumbled into dust at 
the first touch of reality. I hope that Congressmen will await with patience the 
determination and reply of the Working Committee and conduct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 


Azad—Nehru Statement 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandtt Jawaharlal Nehru tssued the 
following statement to the Press: 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge completely. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement which would have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, democracy or _ self-determination ; 
no attempt even to justify the dragooning of India into the war without re- 
ference to her being forced to jen an advance for objectives which are not hers. 
These objectives appear clearly fiom the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad. 

The “better international system”, to which the British Premier has referred, 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it 
relates, according to him, to the peoples of Europe and not to Asia or Africa. 
India continues where she is; the colonies remain where they are ; imperialism is 
still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is difficult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is past and done with, can expect any self-respecting Indian 
to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship the Congress had extended to the British people in 
this hour of world crisis has been spurned by their (Government. How far that 
Government represents them, it is for them to say, but we have to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

hat our next steps should be it would be premature and improper for us to 
say at this stage. That is for the werkne. Committee to decide and the Committee 
is meeting for that purpose soon. The hour is a grave one and requires all our 
united wisdom and courage and discipline and mutual forbearance. Let us bear 
ourselves with dignity and restraint and hold together in the cause of India’s 
freedom. 
Rajagopalachariar’s Statement 


Shrt C. Rajagopalachariar, in a statement on the Viceroy’s declaration said— 

It is a deeply disappointing statement. A great and unique occasion has been 
simply thrown sla nstead of a new courage and a new imagination befitting 
the great crisis which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage and an 
imagination that would have found its shape in a bold step and a few simple words 
which would have gone straight to the heart of the Indian nation, we have flung at 
us a language and an attitude all too familiar and in this crisis inappropriate and 
most unfortunate. 

It is not the way of Geli with a great and ancient country and a great 
organisation who were eager to help, if that help were appreciated and could be 
made free and honourable. Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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greater constructive imagination and greater wisdom may mark Britain’s efforts in 
other phases of this war, than have been shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress, 


Mrs. Naidu’s Statement 


Mrs. Sarojint Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal Pronouncement said :— 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a plausible sermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international crisis it would have been an act of wisdom not to expose 80 
apt and cruelly the fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 

icies. 
os The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanship is 
woefully lacking in the response to India’s demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti- 
put in relation to India. 
urs was a genuine, I may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 

offer of friendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradeship rather than move apart in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought, 


Working Committee’s Statement 


The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at Wardha. (See p. 236) 


India Debate in the House of Commons 


Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
26th. October 1939, Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Labour, Manchester, Gorton) said, “M 
urpose is to offer some words on the White Paper and the Viceroy’s statement and, 
in particular, to see, if by a debate, we might make some contribution to the prev- 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the conduct of the War. If we criticise 
the Government’s policy, it must be remembered that the overriding consideration 
in the mind of every member is how we can contribute to the successful issue of 
this War. Therefore, if I say anything critical, I say it with that always in mind. 


I think it is a pity that a document of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the Opposition or, 80 far as I know, with the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition either. In 1929 when the Labour Government 
prepared a similar statement, I myself sent it by air to Mr. Baldwin in France 
and discussed it with Lord Reading. I think that such a thing is desirable, 
because in different parties we have different angles from which we look on the 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the White Paper and there are the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. It has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, but is followed by 
something very insignificant, 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions from Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What are your War aims? 

The second question is ‘If they are to secure freedom, then are we to share 
in that freedom ?’ 


Those are the two questions to be answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the participation of India in 
the War is no small matter. The contribution of India in the last War was 
massive, The Princes in accordance with the traditions of their order showed 
then, as they are showing now, their loyalty to King-Emperor. The martial 

ualities of the Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 

oslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Powers, lraq, Egypt and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1918. I find that India contributed 
in money over 146 millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
in stores, eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British Navy 
and in addition, over one million Indians went to the front. In addition to this 
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material aid, we had the moral support of the greatest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a champion of the cause 
for which we are now fighting. 

Indians now say “We have gone into the War and we were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in justice to the Viceroy and perhaps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, Germany might have gone from Berlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. I[t had to be stopped. We in London do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he had a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One of the minor benefits we get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
sympathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade of orders which come from 
the vote office of the House of Commons, day after day, gives us some idea of 
what it means to be under regulations and subject to laws in which we have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of bureauc- 
rats. India lives under this rule continuously. 


But the main facts are these: “India was in danger and is in danger and 
morally there could not be any wider divergence than exists between the philosoph 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal of the Britis 
policy in India ? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of unnecessary confusion has 
arisen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Dominion Status is obscure 
and out of date. I do not agree. The declaration of 1929 which is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. In that Imperial Conference, the meanings of words, ‘Dominion 
Status’ were set out by a master of clear statement—Lord Balfour.” 

After quoting Ralfour’s statement, Mr. Benn continued, “I know of no definition 
that would better satisfy the demands put forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition Figs in the Imperial Conference of 1926 and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of 1929, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people 
say why you did not put that in the Act of 1935. What is material is what is the 
trend of British policy and as to that we can all speak from our personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken place. I am so deeply impressed with what has 
happened in my own life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
doubts which exists in Indian minds as to what our goal is. 


Mr. Benn who was at times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towards freedom. He was understood to say there had 
sometimes been opposition by certain interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there had always been an acceptance of change and after 
that, always success and success came, then, that policy was agreed as the policy of 
this Commonwealth. 

There had been notable instances of this in Ireland and in South Africa. 
Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland was opposed by the Conservative Party 
but Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice raised in criticism. 

He did not know what more freedom could be enjoyed than that, but the 
case of South Africa was even more striking. There was the Boer War, “a costly 
and foolish endeavour opposed by everybody of good sense”. 


One of the first things he remembered when he entered the House in 1906 
was a youthful Under-Secretary explaining to the House the terms of the 
Transvaal constitution. Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Opposition who denounced the constitu- 
tion and described it as ‘an experiment, the most reckless experiment ever tried’. 
He was replied to—I am quoting from the official record—by Sir Campbell 
Bannerman who declared that the speech just made was one of the most ‘unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’, 

Still referring to the debate on Fransvaal constitution, Mr. Benn mentioned 
the speech by another ed die hata speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone 
at that time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General Smuts. 

This was the very man Smuts who brought South Africa in on the side of 
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Britain in the War and that is the rule which past history shows to be the basis of 
the policy underlining the construction of the British Commonwealth. I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same road, If you are asking India to make 
sacrifices which she is being asked to make, surely she is entitled to be assured 
that the cause for which this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world opinion. It is up 
to prove before the world that we are sincere in the professions we make. 

Lord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. He suggests that in order 
that Indian public opinion and efforts should be associated with the Government in 
the course of the War, Princes and major political parties should nominate candidates 
from whom he would select advisors. 


That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
may be no more than a committee to organise a fete or it may be something of 
real authority and partnership, If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a right 
to reject it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider it. 

I believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Ministers without portfolio. It is not possible that members of these panels put 
forward by the major interest in Jndia should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could seiect. I do not know, but I am anxious that nothing should happen 
now between us and India to hinder the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the question of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 
has been postponed. I beliove it is five years since there has been any election to 
the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, “If there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what I believe to be India’s keen moral interest on the side of the Allies and 
this country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift might 
perhaps be an obstacle to greater and more important nadamantal changes later. 


Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial war cabinet 
and said “if you are going to have Prime Ministers from the Dominions in London 
you should have representatives of Princes and others here in London so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct of the war. In this suggestion and 
especially in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy ] think it is possible 
that we may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and broader 
association.’ 

With regard to the amendment of the 1935 Act Mr. Benn said: “That is 
admitted to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White Paper and it is far the 
most important thing. It is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could be 
done in this matter until after war. That no legislation could be passed in this 
house until after the war I agree. Mr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have 
before our eyes the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for the Act of 1919, 

When you read those reports you would see in the introduction that the 
resence of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s part in the war. 
ndeed the presence of the Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s 

support which we sorely needed ; in preparation all these things are painstaking 
and difficult but necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinking 
but here 1 would quote the proverb with which I am sure Sir Samuel Hoare 
will agree and which I might offe. to Sir John Anderson also “fine words butter 
no parsnip.” We have to decide where we stand and how far we are prepared 
to go and what we are willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India. 


Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said: “The question of defence in 
India does not stand where it did in 1930. We need the maximum of effort that 
India can make. We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatfield Committee’s report. We will not 
get the maximum contribution unless Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind 
it. Finally it must not be supposed that India is not affected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the case regarding policy 
in the Far East. If there were some way in which her opinion could be_ given 
weight, I feel sure that it would add clearly to the strength of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating: “India 
is not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
some have solved the problem and some have not. Canada has solved hers and 
South Africa has solved the racial problem. I look forward to the day when we 
shall see a United Ireland. In the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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India has a minority ooo I should say, therefore, that when the conference 
comer, the Hindu-Moslem problem must be solved by India itself. We require a 
conference truly representative of all India. I think it might meet in India and 
the task of any delegation we sent there should be in broad terms to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to the deadlock 
in India, Mr. Benn said that it was a very serious thing for us and added: We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of self-Government in India 
is extremely damaging to our prestige and I hope the Government is fully conscious 
that it is necessary to make an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a problem 
for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with many European states. You 
have Congress Ministries and you have Governors. The Governor has many safe- 
uards. Two years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries they 

esitated because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used, They were paper safe- 
guards. The conference of Responsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 


Continuing Mr. Benn said Indian leaders in these Provinces have set in motion 
policies and schemes in harmony with the spirit of their own pecple. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments, No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsibility. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent them to 
discharge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and we describe them as the defence of our interests 
I think that is not only foolish but untrue. We care about our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not. only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what it is. We are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indians hate—bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination of race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to her own ideals but fight against it ? 


It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That ia only 
a partial statement, She is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Nazi prisons. I think of millions of Poles, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
er a ne to India I do not believe that leaders of Indian opinion can forget 

at ideal. 


Sir SAMUEL HoARgr’s SPEECH 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very aften confronted each other in the field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed and very strongly disagreed. To- 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than stimulate bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on which we have agreed. I very 
well remember one of them when he and I some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord |rwin from criticism of those who said he ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr, Benn and I took the view and 
I believe we take it still, that when political opponents meet, it is better not to 
regard Government as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare enter. I am 
sure that he and I are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders ot the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
leaders—even my fellow old Harrovian Pandit Nehru. Let me say in passing what 
remarkable institution must be my old school which in the course of a single 

eneration has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the present 
irst Lord of Admiralty. I must not be drawn aside into meditations upon old 
Bschool tie but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the eloquent, 
sympathetic and pelo speech to which we have just listened. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these Indian debates, 
many events of staggering importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us; hopes have been frustrated ; disillusionment has been common : 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It has been a black 
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picture but black as that picture has been, there have at any rate been some bright 
corners. There has been India. In the world of tumult, there has been this great 
sub-continent of 350 million souls at peace within its boundaries. At a time when 
democracies were being destroyed in Europe, we have seen eleven great demo- 
cratic Governments come into being in India and join their forces with democratic 
peoples of the world. This ought surely to be grounds for great satisfaction to 
every member of the House. 


Four qeare agO, there were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govern- 
ment would be a failure. They asked us over and over again in the long Indian 
debates ; ‘Will these Governments be able to maintain their stability ? Will they 
be able to control their finances ? Will they be able, most important of all, to 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they will be res- 
ponsible ? I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes at any rate 
most of our fears would have proved to be liars and that to-day we can claim that 
in a world in which there have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent 

ears there stands out this great constitutional success of Provincial Autonomy in 
india It was with this background of the Indian achievement that on September 3 
of this year, India and the British Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united in its determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger threatening every part of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. It was in face of this unity that the Viceroy who, 
during the whole course of his career in India and during many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint Select Committee in this country, showed whole-hearted 
and sincere desire for Indian yood-will and co-operation. It was at this moment 
that he took the steps with the object of availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling in India and this common purpose that should bind India and the rest 
of the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 


As Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with the leaders of Indian opinion and as a result of those interviews he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that at the end of the war, there would be a consideration 
of the constitutional problem in the light of the experience of recent years. Second- 
ly, with a view to availing himself of Indian advice and with the intention of bring- 
ing Indian leaders within his confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com- 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many problems arising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most constant contact with the trend 
of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these proposals. The proposal regarding the 
Consultative Committee was made with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible 
co-operation with the principal bodies of Indian public opinion. The Congress‘ ad- 
mittedly the greatest party in India, rejected it. Non-Congress India, representing, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may be asked, would it not 
have been possible for the Viceroy to have gone further and made some kind of 
proposal that would have avoided this division of opinion between Congress and 
non-Congress India? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I would invite the attention of the House. If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took place over_ the Government of India Act. They centered 
round the pledge of Dominion Status and the aim of the Indian policy. These 
pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, were repeated time after time. They 
were reaffirmed in very precise terms in the speech with which I introduced the 
second reading of the Government of India Bill. I made it clear, and I make 
it clear again to-day, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that when we 
spoke of Dominion Status, we meant what we said and did not mean some 
system of Government that deprived India of full status of equality with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to think. 
The Dominion Status that we contemplated was Dominion Status which has been 
described by Mr. Wedgwood Benn—Dominion Status of 1926. I went on to state 
that Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of the facts that actually exist, As soon as these facts exist in India 
—and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there are difficulties in the way they are not of our making. They 
are inherent in the many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
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reat sub-continent. It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these 

ivisions just as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task. So far are we 
from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity and 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them. e have shown our good faith in the 
matter. We showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that time, 
supposing we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said, 
‘Settle your own communal differences first. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at preat risk 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Award 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they are 
romoved, we have de eget ar to the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That 
was our position in 1935 and it is our position to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get them removed, if we shut our eyes to 
their existencc and refuse to admit that they are there. It is these divisions that 
have made so difficult the task of setting up responsible Government at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation, 


The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majority at the Centre. The Depressed classes and other 
minorities genuinely believe that responsible Government, meaning a Government 
dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their interests. These anxieties 
still exist. I wish they did not. But as long as they exist. it is impossible for the 
Government to accept the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the 
Centre on a particular date. 

f we did so, we should be false to the pledges that time after time we have 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims. other minorities and the European 
community. It may be said, supposing that full and immediate responsibility 
at the Centre is impossible, are there not other steps that could be taken to show 
our good faith and to make clear to India that that goal is just as much in our 
minds aaa as it was when we made those pledges four years ago? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himsclf made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and I will 
try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think he held that we are 
contemplating in the near future an Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more than a single representative. At present 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that kind, If and 
when the time comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will be given extremely careful attention. 

Next he spoke on the project that has been discussed more than once _ before. 
He asked : Would it not be possible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council 
political leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great Departments ? 
As I have said, this is not a new proposal, I remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Sclect Committee. 

I think the leader of the opposition himself made it at one time. We went 
fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by certain 
ean aug in the way of its adoption, I do not enumerate those difficulties 
to-night. 

I wish to close no door ; I wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the Government of India Act, I agree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn said as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform by stages in 
wartime or contemplating another Government of India Act when we are in the 
throes of this terrible struggle. I do not elaborate the difficulties that are inherent 
in a suggestion of this kind. 

He knows them as well as I do. But so far as the British Government are 
concerned, we see no reason why provided that difficulties are remembered, this 
proposal should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Viceroy’s proposals was the proposal of the Consultative 
Committee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it ma an attempt to obtain real co-operation. 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Committee means nothing ; that it is merely a device for the Bil 
of postponing constitutional advance. The Princes and the Moslems and other 
parties do not take this view. They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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value to India and that, if it is set up, it will prove to be a further step towards 
and not aney from responsible Government. 

I feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal. Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that they have 
as to the scope of its working and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do, I believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to take 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many problems that arise out of the 
conduct of the war and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
different parties and communities in British India and Indian India meet to discuss 
these manifold questions, their advice will carry the greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and perhaps, even more important, that their meetings by 
bringing together divergent interests will materially help to provide that basis of 
een among Indians themselves which is essential to swift constitutional 
advance. I believe that the great possibilities of consultation of this kind have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. If they are fully used—and I give an undertaking that the 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them—they may well prove to be the 
bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that at present stands chiefly in the way of constitutional advance. If it be the 
case that these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional discussions that 
will take place after the war, what a calamity it would be, if for some reason or 
other, they were not started. 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that took place in the last war 
on the subject of the constitution. Le mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions 
and asked whether it would be possible for discussions of that kind to take place in 
the course of this war. J do not wish to give a final answer but 1 would point out 
that in certain respects the situation to-day differs a good deal from the situation 
at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions. The issucs had not then become 
so bitter as they have to-day. I am thinking more particularly of the communal 
issue. Further, at any rate at the beginning of a war, it seems to me impossible 
for discussions of that kind to take place. ‘he Montagu Chelmsford discussions 
only took place, I think, three years after the beginning of the last war. AsI have 
said, however, I would rather not givea final answer to-night on a point of that 
kind. Nor indeed would I give a final answer on another question Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in India. At any 
rate, at the beginning of a wara general election would seem to me to be almost 
impossible. In India, officials are working night and day on war work. Moreover, 
there would be the fact that communal feelings would, I am sure, be very much 
aroused in an election and while again T do not want to dogmatisc and use terms 
like ‘ never” and “in no circumstances”, 1 would gay that as things are to-day, a 
general election to the Central legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 


To come back to the broad question of consultation. The Viceroy has not 
tied himself down to the exact methods of this consultation. It is essentially a 
question to be settled between him and the political leaders. I am able to state 
that he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaders and he proposes 
without delay to send invitations to meet him for these discussions. Until these 
and other discussions take place, I claim that it would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude to take up an irrevocable position. Jet the Indian leaders weigh 
these possibilities. Let them mect and discuss them once again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder once again upon the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of direct and immediate responsibility at the Centre. 
I hope I will convince the House that in the present circumstances, it is impossible 
to accept an alternative of that kind. I come to another alternative and I would 
ask the Tndian leaders seriously once again to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that 
I had not to make any reference to it at all. It is the alternative of non-cooperation, 
an alternative under which the Indian Congress goes its own way and the British 
Government and the mino1ity communities in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, we should have no choice. ‘The King-Emperor’s Government must be carried 
on and it would be carried on with efficiency, with strength and with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar circumstances, would give the Viceroy our 
full support. But let every man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contemplate 
the waste that such a chapter of non-co-operation would mean. There would be a 
waste of all our constitutional efforts with these many years of Round Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this House. There would be 
the waste of all the effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
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non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these great problems. 

When I went to the India Office, I found non-co-operation in full blast. 
During four years that I was the Secretary of State like Mr. Wedgwood Benn who 
was my predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British and the Indians 
together and to put an end to this chapter of wasted effort and miscrable controversy. 
I hoped that when the Act come into force, this chapter would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as ours. There is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 


I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 
quarters in India that the British Government is searching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power I have. The British Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict, the British Government wants to see the aim of its 
policy achieved and conditions realised in which India can take its true place in 
the British Commonwealth of free peoples. Non-co-operation may put the clock 
back for years. Whether its piel desire it or not, non-co-operation leads to 
Civil Disobedience, to breaches of Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot 
and repression from which we had hoped to have escaped for ever. Until these 
things actually happen, I will not believe that they are going to happen. I shall 
continue to believe that when these great peoples of our own and the peoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, non- 
co-operation of any large section of a community would be a calamity and futility 
of the first magnitude, Millions of Indians in British and in the States agree 
with this view. They wish to co-operate with us just as much as we wish to work 
with them. And the Congress party itself—I quote words of Mr. Gandhi spoken 
three days ago, ‘wanted to help Britain by giving her moral support, which was 
its speciality. The Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound,’ 


I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
sincerity, we have started India on the greatest constitutional experiment that the 
world had ever seen. We have long ago eet aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
believe that our mission in the world is not to govern other people but to help 
other people to govern themselves. It was in this spirit that Darliaiment passed 
a series of great acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. It was in 
this spirit that we passed the Government of India Act of 1935 and under which, 
of our own free will, we transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
is in this spirit that we intend to administer the act and during the war to do 
our utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement, 
And when the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s united 
efforts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional difficulties that 
have emerged in the experience of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co- 
operation alone will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of us who have 
devoted years of our lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation, for those of us who are proud of the common effort that Indians and 
we have made to give India a unique position in the continent of Asia, another 
chapter of strife, controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great human 
tragedy. Such a breach in the common front would be a repudiation at one of 
the gravest moments in the world’s history of the call to both of us to resist the 

gressor, to fee brute force and to build up a new better order in the world in 
which we and Indians can go about our lawful vocations without the peril that now 
walks by day and night in so many parts of this suffering world. 


It was not—I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12—with 
any vindictive purpose that we embarked on the war but simply in defence of 
freedom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest 
of the British Empire, France and indeed of all freedom loving nations. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present pteneales and in whatever way it may be brought 
to a conclusion, the world will not be the same world that we have known before. 
Looking to the future we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
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every field of men’s thought and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be in operation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a great part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British commonwealth of nations, for 
it will be an outward and visible sign that with us there is no racial discrimination. 
It has a great part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from which war has for generations been 
banished and the rule of law and justice firmly set. With this great hope before 
us, let us once and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the war and to win peace and in this double victory to 
take steps towards the fruition of India’s hopes. 


Statements on Sir Hoare’s Declaration 
(1) MAHATMA GANDHI’S STATEMENT 


I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes it, therefore, embarrassing for 
me to produce what may appear to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? I like the declara- 
tion that the British have shed imperialistic ambition. Will he allow the people 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 
If it is, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutority 
declared independent. 


When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian opinion but a 
declaration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not able to take care of itself. I observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minorities. But 
the protection of minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between the 
British Government and the Congress. I would like the British Government to 
remember that there is every prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 

hrase, being a hopeless minority. I like Sir Samuel’s division of India into 
Cones and non-Congress. And if non-Congress India contains not merely the 
Princes but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, all those who might 
be represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and others who refuse to be classified 
as part of Congress India, it is Congress India which will be in danger of a 
non-Congress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its position even 
though it may represent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but 
largely by its own will. 


I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that the present British 
policy is to be judged in the moral scales suggested by me. I venture to suggest 
that if Sir Samuel’s speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel has laughed at non- 
cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am convinced that it is not as barren as he 
thinks. It has proved its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so 
again if the Congress remains truly non-violent, as I hope it will. The Oongress 
decision is an imperative call of out. It puts both the Congress and the British 
een on their trial. Nothing but good will come out of it if both will play 

e game, 


Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 


Interviewed on the House of Commons debate on India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress Prestdent said : 


Mahatma Gandhi’s statement spent my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare's 
speech in the House of Commons and it is har y necessary for me to say much 
more. Because we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 


a clear declaration of the British aims and application of them, We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot be promised that freedom and democracy, because we 
have our own internal differences. The problem of the protection of minorities has 
been brought out as a difficulty in the way of India’s advance to freedom. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. But may I ask when has the British Government 
offered to Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
course, the minorities will frame for themselves. 

Let the British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing 
an agreed constitution without any interference from outside and promise to give 
Statutory effect to it when produced. That will be a genuine offer. Without it, 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the ‘status 

uo.’ The mention of Europeans as a minority recalls the discussions for safeguar- 
ing British interests. Indians should not be blamed if they regard the plea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for protecting British interests. 


The Congress insists on a charter of independence to be framed by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on universal franchise. But those 
who are prepared to accept dominion status may well ask—is dominion status of 
1926 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or something different from what 
is provided by the Statute of "Westminster ? Why has he fought shy of men- 
Honing the Statute of Westminster ? 

ehind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, there is clear intention 
not to give full responsible Boyer vment ne! to speak of independence -to India 
even at the end of the war. Let the British Government realise that India is not 
to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance by staves. She wants full freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 


Indian Debate in House of Lords 


Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the War Situation and India, 


In the House of Lords, on the 2nd. November 1939 Lord Samuel after 
dealing with the war situation and M. Molotov’s specch said, I now return to the 
subject of India on which many must teel grave concern. The matter has been 
discussed fully in the House of Commons and I trust this House will think it 
not pe epropyete that it should be discussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarrass the Government in the difficult negotiations in 
which they are engaged. On the contrary, some observations made here may even 
be of assistance. Lord Samuel added, it is desirable to emphasise not only on 
matters whereon there have been disagreements between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the one hand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to point out points of agreement which are numerous and 
important. 


In the first place, on the supreme issue of the moment oueenen to 
Hitlerism—there is complete agreement between Indian opinion and the views in 
this country. If India thought that in this war we are wrong on merits and if their 
sympathies were with our opponents then, indeed, it would be a most grave 
matter. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis of Hinduism 
with its creed of non-violence. The only resemblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and Indian opinion 
recognises that and it is unanimous in the detestation of the underlying ideas of 
the Nazi creed. On the merits of the great issue before the world India is as 
whole-heartedly with this country as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has been so strikingly ahown to be by the elections in (Quebec. 


It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Status, and 
the disagreement is as to when and how. Questions are raised now from the 
Indian side whether Dominion Status is adequate. 

There was general agreement on the principle of federation for India. I 
journeyed through India for some months last year and found that while in no 
quarters were the Federal proposals in the Act of 1939 approved in all particulars 
and were opposed on important points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for India with the Central Government resting on the representation 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, and I think said in public, ‘Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

So while there is general agreement in principle on this important matter there 
is division as to the form and powers to be embodied in the Federal Constitution, 

Next, there is agreement between the British Government and the Congress as 
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to the need for carefully provided justice for minority communities. The Congress 
recognises that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside, 
but one which requires to be patiently settled. 

There is agreement with respect to the Provincial Government. Almost 
everywhere I found people concurred that the provincial constitutions have been 
working with success. The British Governors of provinces may not approve all 
that has been done, but they have no reason to complain of the general attitude 
of their Ministries. The safe-guards inserted, because of the fear of chaos in the 
provinces, have never had to be employed and the Viceroy, in the White Paper 
recently published, pays a warm tribute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministries themselves had no cause to complain of 
the Governors and I heard when I was there no word from any quarter that there 
has been any improper interference with the working of the constitutions in the 
provinces, so that there is over a large sphere broad basis of agreement. 


The complaint is made by the Congress that while the British Government 
agree to Dominion Status in principle, they take no steps to give effect to or 
implement it in practice. Sir Samuel Hoare has said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status was the aim of the Indian policy. The 
Viceroy, in the White Paper, says we are working to the end that India may 
attain her due place arone the great Dominions and he quotes this statement. 
‘The natural issue of the Indian progress is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ 
The aim—the issue—is almost something in the future. The last quotation was 
from a statement made by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 1929—ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and this policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact carried into effect and Indian political leaders see the best 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

may be permitted to use the familiar quotation, ‘man never is but always 
to be blessed.’ It is like some mountain climber who sees what he takes to be 
the summit before him and when he reaches the top of the ridge after much effort 
sees that the summit lies farther beyond, and again when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 


The Government say that if only Indians could agree among themselves on 
the outstanding questions as between the communities and between the Congress 
party and the States, at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that Moslems are to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Status. Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They are 
rather apprehensive of the possible results of federation and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It is natural for them to say to the Hindus, ‘Unless you 
ean concede all we want, we will refuse an agreement and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce Dominion Status’, 

Consequently the present ponies of His Majesty’s Government leads to the 
conclusion that the final decision is jeft with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of the population of India is to decide the future of India rather than three- 
fourth. Such a situation may easily become a permanent deadlock and _ it is not 
surprising that the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 


All of us in this House, I think, understand the Moslem position and sym- 
athise with that. Undoubtedly Great Britain has duties towards Moslems of India. 
e cannot wash our hands of the question and say that their future is no concern 
of ours. And it is the case that friction is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. When I was there last year I was told by almost everyone that in 
most places friction was worse in recent years between Moslems and Hindus than 
earlier. That is not so everywhere. In great States like Hyderabad and Mysore 
the question is quiescent, thanks mainly to the wise pony of the Princes and their 
able ministers, but over greater part of India it is almost chronic sometimes acute 
and dangerous. The minorities must be protected in their rights, and if the 
minorities have rights, so also have the majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of democracy in countries of mixed population how to_ reconcile the principle of 
Government by majority vote with securing liberties of ame communities. 

In a country which is homogeneous or substantially so like Britain or France 
or which has become homogeneous like the United States, the question does not 
arise ; but in those, where there are several different race of religions or communities 
within the same geographical areas as in many States of Eastern Europe, like 
Palestine or India, then there is a great problem which prevents democratic in« 
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stitutions from working at all. You have conflict of two principles ; has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues? It has, we believe, in a democracy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority cemmunities right to be 
protected ? They have. But if the two principles clash what then ? 

There is in India the further complication of States. The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound principle of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moral rights 
and we cannot say that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to be 
allowed to block for all time the development of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes’ rights, peoples’ rights, majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that both sets of rights must be res- 
pected. How the two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful Btatesmanship, 


It appears to me that recently His ele 4 Government here and in India 
have not shown sufficient zeal and energy in tackling these difficult problems. They 
have been rather too much content to let matters drift. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most eager to secure a solution and devoted himself with much persistency to 
achieving that. He recognised that in order to achieve Dominion Status and 
Federaticn it is necessary to solve the problem of minorities. He has been engaged 
in long and difficult negotiations, 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to postpone these negotia- 
tions. I rather suspect that the postponement owing to war brought a sigh of 
relief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these inter-locked problems—minorities, Federation and 
Dominion Status—ought not to be forveonet and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of these matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing with these Indian constitutional prob- 
lems, are not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of war measures. 
It might well be that a group might be considering these questions in India or 
here, while others devote their energies entirely to war. 


During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and difficult problems were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other we were dealing with difficult material 
problems in some parts of the Empire. 

I was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that after all some of these questions must be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr. Wedgwood Benn took that view and Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the Under-Secretary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 
Paper suggests a different course. The Viceroy there has proposed that the only 
step to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which he outlined and this group, to qoute the words of the 
White Paper ‘would have as its objects the association of public interests in India 
with the conduct of war and with qustions relating to war activities.’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line and say that all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be ‘ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with emphasis that they are not prepared to discuss what should be the war mea- 
sures to be taken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. I trust that it will be possible for 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 


The White Paper does embody one definite advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agrees that any Agreement of the 1935 Act in respect of Federation 
should be contemplated before Federation is brought into effect. That is a consider- 
able step to meet Indian opinion. I trust that the second step will be taken, name- 
ly, that all these matters shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now. I trust the House will not be deterred from approving an action of that kind 
by the use by Mr. Gandhi and members of the Congress of the word ‘Independence’ 
as defining their true object. Mr, Gandhi has explained to me and others that by 
‘Independence’ he does not necessarily mean separation from the Empire, but means 
that the Indian people should have the right to determine in freedom for themselves 
what should be the future of their own country. Many of us think that if they 
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conceded that right they will unquestionably agree to continue the membership of 
the British Commonwealth on the same footing as the present Dominions, 

I cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues would suggest that in 
these discussions representatives of Great Britain should take no part. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from which we cannot in honour withdraw ; secondly, 
because the future defence of India must rest in a great degree with the Britis 
Commonwealth. I cannot imagine that India in the near future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself adequate defences apart from the 
British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the two sides are not very far apart. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement said, ‘I am authorised by His Majesty’s Government to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representatives of various communities, partics and interests in India and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in framing 
all such modifications of the 1935 Act as may seem desirable.’ 

That is not very far removed from the Constituent Assembly which the 
Congress pleaded for. It appears to me that the difference between the two might 
be reached with no very great difficulty. If a meeting took place in India and if 
it were fully representative of the Indian people with the present Indian Govern- 
ment, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, which the Congress desired. 


I venture to make one suggestion not, of course, expecting any immediate or 
early reply and that is whether the time has not come in connection with these 
changes that there should now be established a Privy Council in India. If a body 
modelled on our Privy Council, which is not sulHviently used here, were to be 
established in India containing leaders belonging to different sections and men not 
only in Ministerial office, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adequate dis- 
cussion on matters of interest to different communities. 

Further, it appears to me quite essential that when discussions take place at 
the end of the war on the terms of peace and arrangements to be made subsequently 
and when the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be brought into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It would be quite in accordance with the British ideas 
if such a measure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised in law. 

Furthermore I would urge upon the Government that they should breathe 
through their declaration of policy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
British Empire seven are Indians. I do not see in the language of this White Paper 
and in the methods of consultation proposed the new spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 


Let me ate finally, I am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial Ministries to resign was wrong. It appears 
to be an error of political judgment. Although I amin general agreement with 
most of the underlying aims of the Congress, | think tactically they have been in 
error, Anyone, who visited the provinces as I did last year and saw the constitu- 
tions at work must feel profound satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opposition here and there but they have already achieved a great ise of beneficial 
legislation such as no bureaucratic administration could have accomplished and the 
bas Mes paid a warm tribute to their work in the White Paper. 

That work is too important to be interrupted and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to do with the Provincial Governments, 
and more mature political experience would have allowed the Congress Working 
Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Lord Samuel compared the action, which had been taken to the action some- 
times taken in the early history of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in the continental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the Britis a is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong j 
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to take such action, which cannot fail to weaken in some degree the moral position 
of Great Britain and therefore hamper the conduct of war. 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that the provincial Governments 
in the provinces where the Congress has a majority will, after no long interval 
return to office and resume their indispensable work. I hope the Gorernment will 
make it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommodation, and so take a further 
step forward towards the aims that we shall not merely maintain in India an 
Imperialistic rule over reluctant subjects, but succeed in enlisting the co-operation 
of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

LoRD ZETLAND’s SPEECH 


Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, in these days, was 
always apt to find himself in the unhappy positon of being between the hammer 
on the left and anvil on the right. 

I know quite well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) has doubted the wisdom 
of the Act of 1935. He had always held perfectly sincere doubts as to the work- 
ability of the Act. We all respect the sincerity of his beliefs. I disagreed with 
him in the early days on that matter. I disagree with him still. I am bound to 
say that on the whole the provisions of the Act under which the Ministries were 
set up in the provinces in British India have been fully justified, even by the short 
experience of three years, we have had of their working. Lord Samuel spoke about 
Federation. He has told us that in the course of his tour in India he had found 
on all sides there was agreement that the solution of the Central Government of 
India must be federal in character. I think he has told us that there were objections 
raised by different parties concerned to the particular form of Federation or some 
part thereof in the Act of 1935. Very well, he agrees that Federation is the 
necessary form of Government for the Centre, but then Lord Samuel said, ‘you 
have promised India Dominion Status. It is always coming, but has never come.’ 
‘But what,’ he asked, ‘have you done to give effect to your intention ?’ I rather 
gather from the speech of Lord Samuel that he thought we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Status into effect to-morrow, if only we had the will to do so. 

The noble Lord spoke of the pledge given by the T’oreign Secretary and said 
that the natural issue for India was the attainment of Dominion Status, But his 
comment was that that was in 1929. Does he sugyest that a Federation could be 
formed before the units have come into existence ? Surely, the purpose of one part 
of the Act of 1935 was to create units, which would subsequently be federated, 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time in drawing up the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. We did, but if he had been a member, not only of the Joint 
Select Committee, he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difficulties and the complexity of the problem we have to try and 
solve. He made a reference to the Viceroy’s statement and said the promise contained 
therein that at the end of the war he would take into consultation leaders of 
various communities and parties interested with a view to effecting such modifica- 
tions of the federal provisions as might seem desirable, was all to the good. But 
he said very little of what we are proposing to do pending the end of the war. 


I cannot agree with him if he thinks you can redraft the federal provisions 
of the Act with a view to bringing Federation into existence, while we are all 
burdened with the task of carrying on a life and death struggle, But we do agree 
that it is natural that leaders of Indian public opinion should be associated in 
some way with the Central Government during the progress of the war and it was 
with a view to bringing them into close association with the Central Government 
that we proposed a consultative body. 

That was a perfectly sincere and genuine attempt to associate leaders of 
Indian political parties with the Central Government with the conduct of the war. 
I remember observing to the house that, in my opinion, it would have three different 
advantages. Firstly, it would have enabled the Governor-General to communicate 
to leaders of political parties confidential information. Secondly, it would have 
enabled them to expreess opinions frankly to the Governor-General on their views 
of the measures the Government are proposing to take and since the whole idea 
was conceived on the assumption that there would be goodwill of both sides with 
the Governor-General and that members would have collaborated for common pur- 
pose and, as it is perfectly well-known, all of them have at heart the successful 
prosecution of war, I regarded it as axiomatic that the Viceroy would have 
attached the utmost worth to the views expressed by such body in such 
circumstances. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the re- 
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presentatives of - different communities would be working in close association not 
only with the Governor-General but with one another it would tend to lessen the 
differences whereby they are at present divided and would bring to the surface 
such measure of common ground as would justify us inviting them to become 
associated with the Government in even more responsible position. I regret pro- 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been received in India in the 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships, The manifesto of the All-India Moslem 
League as well as the manifesto of the Congress are in the White Paper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared in the “Manchester Gurdian” only two or three days ago. 


Ido not want to underline the differences, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these circumsances is 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wisdom in these circumstances is to 
invite leaders in the first instance of two main communities—Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as represented by the All-India Moslem TLeague—to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solution thereto. That is precisely what the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment, He has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him for that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if as a result of these discussions and consultations we 
ean find a common ground on which the two great communites will work together 
then the main obstable in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the centre will have been removed. 

I need hardly say I share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
taken by the Congress Ministries in the provinces. I agree with him that it has 
been a most unfortunate move and I believe that history will prove that it has 
been most unwise. But there it is, with it scems to me an _ undue haste ; while 
discussions are still proceeding, the Ministries in four of the provinces have already 
tendered resignations and the resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is 
si in the very near future. That will mean that the Government will be 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration. 


There is one comment I would make on what Lord Samuel said with regard 
to this communal difficulty. He (Lord Samuel) admitted that in British India 
communal feeling bad certainly not decreased in recent times, but he is apparently 
under the impression that the problem docs not exist in Indian States. 

(Lord Samuel dissenting said that he was not generalising.) 

But Lord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam- 
ple, because throughout the last summer the communal question has presented a 

rofound problem. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
or months bands of Hindus had been proceeding from other parts of India into 
Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal problem is not confined to British India, nor is it true to say 
it has not become accentuated in, at any rate, some of the Indian States during 
the past two or three years. oe ; 

Let me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in India. It 
is sometimes said still in India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism in 
that country. If by British Imperialism is meant domination and exploitation of 
one people by another people, I say that if it ever existed, it was abandoned by 
Parliament, when it accepted the Preamble to the Act of 1919 and every step, 
which has been taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified the determina- 
tion of the people of this country to work for self-government of India. 


I cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain Imperialism in India in 
the sense wherein I have described, having voted for the Act of 1935, which was 
passed by a large majority by the Houses of Lords and Commons. No, our 
Intentions remain what they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving 
our best with all sincerity to assist in removing obstacles, which at present lie in 
the path of full fulfilment of the promises which have been made and while I 
appreciate both, the difliculties of the noble Marquess (Salisbury) in going with me 
as far as that and I appreciate the idealism of Lord Samuel, who wishes to see a 
great quickening-up of the procession with which we are engaged. I still find from 
all my practical experience that bas come to me as the Secretary of State every 
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day of the year for the past four or five years that it is no use ignoring difficulties 
in our Re . What you may do is to work patiently and in all sincerity to 
remove them. 


Text of Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 


His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
correspondence with the Indian Leaders on the 5th. November 1939 :— 


War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecution. On the 
following day I saw Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. Similarly took immediate steps to see Mr. Jinnah as_ representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did J fail to see the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Working Committee of the 
Congress met on the 15th of September. They condemned Nazi aggression in 
decisive terms. But they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the future, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would 
apply to India, and be given effect to in the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given 
to the British should be given unconditionally. 


The yy OTene Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
similarly asked, “if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans 
is desired,’ that “a sense of security and satisfaction” should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in particular to the position of the Muslims in Congress 
provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims fully regarding any 
change in the existing constitution and securing their consent and approval. 

I now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. I decided that, given the great divergence of view which 
clearly cxisted between the two major political parties in British India, J must 
satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. In pursuance of that 
object J interviewed over 50 people, representing all parlics, communities, and 
interests. While those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Committee, on the 10th of October, passed a resolution repeating the demand of the 
Working Committee for a statement by His Majesty’s Government of their war 
aims and peace aims. They demanded also that India shou'd be declared an 
indcpendent nation and that present application of this status should be given to 
the largest possible extent. 


I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government who at a 
time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting the closest attention to the 
problems of India. It was in the light of profound consideration and long discus- 
sion that on the 18th October I made a declaratiun on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government. That declaration emphasized first that Dominion Status remained the 
goal for India; second, that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
the scheme of the present Act at the end of the war in consultation with leaders of 
opinion in India; third, that His Majesty’s Government attached importance to 
associating public opinion in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for 
that purpose they contemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details 
of which were to be settled after I had further consulted with party leaders. 

The announcements in my statement are of great importance. Their impor- 
tance has been belittled, but they represent points of real substance. The 
debates in Parliament which followed the publication of my _ statement 
brought out another important point—the readiness of His Majesty’s Government 
if certain conditions were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and 
more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council. But the reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debates in Parliament was, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, definitely hostile. The Congress Working Committee on 
the 26th of October passed a resolution to the effect that my declaration was 
entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be 
removed, and complete clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance of co- 
operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
overnment for the purpose of prosecution of the war.’ 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with them frankly. 
I had already in my previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from various aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Governor- 
General’s Council. I now told them that if in regard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go further than the Consultative Group it was because of 
the lack of et agreement between the major communities snch as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the wmanifestoes 
issued on 22nd October by the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim 
League had shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of 
these two great parties. 


I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among cRemiselves on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in agreement proposals which could be considered for some expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Council at the Centre. I told them that I saw no necessit 
for every detail of the differences between them in the Provinces to be peaclved: 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differences to make the 
devising of scheme for harmonious cooperation at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to reach agreement ; and 
I emphasised that this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure, I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achicve that agreement. 


The discussions which I suggested have taken place. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointment, There remains ree entire disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parties on fundamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may slill be the possibility of securing unity. 
During all the time I have been in India there is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is perhaps 
always realised. he too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about. I may have been unsuccessful so far but 1 will t 
again. And when | try again I would ask India to remember my difficulties, an 

ive me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We are 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There are grave differences of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should be bridged. There are strong and deeply- 
rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest consideration and whose attitude 
is not a thing lightly to be brushed aside. There are minorities which are great 
in numbers as well as great in historic importance, and in culture. Those are 
all factors to which full weight has to be given, But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as insoluble, and 1 prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will pene to patient discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. I would ask the country, and I would 
ask the leaders of the great political parties and their constituents, who I know 
have faith in those feclers and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire. oe 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H, E, 
the Viceroy (see p. 242). 


Lord Zetland on Failure of Delhi Talks 


In the House of Lords, on the 7th. Novemer 1939, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whether they had any statement to make on the poner in India as 
disclosed by the announcement and correspondence published by the Governor- 
General which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, “J am grateful for this opportunity to make some obser- 
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vations on this matter and the House will, I hope, forgive me if my answer runs 
to some little eae 

“I need hardly say that His Majesty’s Government share the profound regret 
of the Governor-General at the failure of the consultations which he had been 
holding during the last week to produce an agreement between representatives of 
the Congress on the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
May I remind the House briefly that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
General had been so patiently conducting for several weeks past had convinced 
him that there was little, if any, prospect of securing an agreement on plans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unless some accommodation 
could first be reached on the difficulties felt by the Moslems as to their position 
in the provinces where the Congress Governments were in power. 


As the House will have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any concrete plans such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, unless His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be willing first to make a declaration to the effect that 
India is an independent nation and that His Majecsty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form of Government being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The Congress 
have further consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no relevance in that connection 
and that it has awe been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such protection for their rights 
as mney prove acceptable to the minorities. 

is Majesty's Government find it impossible to accept this position. The 
long standing British connection with India has left His Majesty’s Government 
with obligations towards her which it is impossible for them to shed by disin- 
teresting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has been to establish beyond doubt the fact that a declaration in the sense proposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian population. 


But this does not mean that we had in any sense weakened in our determi- 
nation to assist India by such means as are in our power to reach without avoid- 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
pledged. Let me take this opportunity for removing some doubts and_ suspicions 
hich appears to have been felt in India about reference in the recent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord Privy Seal to “Dominion Status of 1926” as 
being the status we contemplate for India. ‘lhe suggestion, I understand, has 
been made that the passage of the Status of Westminister in 1931 has produced 
for the dominions to which the Statute applies a status which is somewhat 
different from and is superior to the relationship described in the Balfour Declara- 
tion contained in the report of Imperial Conference of 1936. 

This House at all events will have no difficulty in believing me when J sa 
that there is no foundation for any such suggestion. My Right Honourable frien 
(Sir Samuel Hoare) referred to Dominion Status ot 1926 because it was in that 
year the Imperial Conference described the status of the dominions and the status 
s0 described has not been altered by anything which has since occurred, the statute 
of Westminster having merely given legal effect to certain consequences of the 
constitutional position as was then recognised. 

Tt was our hope that the plans which the Governor-General has indicated, 
including as they did the incorporation of the leaders of the main political parties 
in India in the Central Government, if they could have been Brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating the removal of the outstanding obstacle 
at present in India’s path. The Governor-General has made it clear that he is 
not deterred by his present failure in hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interested and His Majesty's Government warmly approve the readiness which he 
has expressed to be of such service as he can whenever an opportunity occurs. 

eanwhile the position at the moment is that in Bengal, the Punjab and 
Sind Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to the Congress 
party remain in office; in five of the remaining eight provinces where the Congress 
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Governments have been in power, those Governments have now resigned and in 
the other three provinces the Governments are expected to resign in the very near 
future. There appears to be in one province--Assam—the possibility of an 
alternative government, but with this one exception the Governors have found or 
will very shortly find themselves with no option since alternative Ministries in 
a position to command the confidence of the legislature are not forthcoming but 
to assume to themselves by proclamation poweis which the provisions in the Act 
enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under which this action has 
been taken is in no sense a penal provision ; it simply provides a machinery the 
possible necessity for which Parliament in its wisdom foresaw if to quote the 
words of the Act ‘a situation has arisen in which the Government of a_ province 
cannot be carried on in accordnce with the provisions of this Act for carrying on 
the King’s Government.’ 


It is our hope that in the absence of opposition from supporters of the 
Congress or from other quarters, the Governors with the aid of their oflicial adviser 
and members of the public services will succeed in conducting smoothly and 
efficiently the administration of the provinces, the difference being - obviously a 
fundamental difference—that their actions will be decided in responsibility to this 
House, to this Parliament; and not in pursuance of advice tendered to them by 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature. We greatly regret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal been carrying on the Government of 
their great provinces and tackling with energy and resource the many problems 
with which administration has naturally brought them into contract should have 
found it necessary to withhold their further services from their country, but we 
refuse to believe that this withdrawal will be for long and we shall continue to 
hope, so long as any grounds for such hope remain that, proclamations by the 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, for I can assure the House that 
the Governors will be only too ready to recall to their counsels respousibile advisers 
as soon as they are available.” 


Lord Snell said that he was grateful to Lord Zetland for the statement and 
added “I am sure that the whole House will share the regret he has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being been suspended. 
My judgment on the situation after listening to the statement is that some keener 
effort should be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

“The declaration as made by the Congress appears, as we hear it, somewhat 
harsh. We do not know what qualifications there may be behind the written 
word. I hope we shall not accept this failure as inevitable without trying once, 
twice, three times to patch up whatever difliculties have arisen. The Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to outside influence. In 
that they may merely dislike official influence being exerted in any conference 
that may be held. It is possible that unofficial advisers who could interpret the 
pine a hopes of England might not mect with the same negative response 
rom them. 


We cannot in this country compel either agreement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the differences that exist there are based upon deep 
rooted fears or prejudices and we can only encourage every effort made to try to 
find a solution for the difficulties that have arisen. I believe with Loid Zetland 
that it would be a tragedy if after the great success which has taken place in 
Provincial Government, the success which has raised the prestige of India in the 
world, if because of communal differences the system of Drovincial Government 
should now be suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to enable the 
parties to continue co-operation in the common service to their country. My last 
word would be that the statement as I have heard it does not appear to lead to 
any next step. It rather leaves the situation in the air. J] feel that in the 
circumstances Government might have given a_ lead by indicating a little more 
clearly than they have what they propose should be the next. Do they merely 
propose to sit and wait until things get better or worse or have they any other 
step to provide the solution which we all hope will be found.” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of great gravity 
and “most serious statement we heard in regard to India for many years past. 
Regrettable at any time it was particularly deplorable in this particular time of 
war. The methods which have been adopted to meet this present emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in the circumstances but they can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they are in force, as he has told us, the responsibility for the 
Government of India in the provinces must rest with these Houses of Parliament 
since it no longer rests with the elected representatives of the people of India No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what steps they can take, if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.” 

Lord Samuel concluded, “We can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for long. We must 
sympathise with the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is impossible 
to-day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a further review 
of the situation.” 


Debate in the House of Commons 


In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Onell read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, 
“in the first place is it possible by further discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the a and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and secondly, do Government fully realise what a serious and almost 
impossible responsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake support or 
criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these difficult circumstan- 
ces the business of his province.” 

Str Hugh Onetil replied “I am sure the Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or such conference as the Right Hon’ble 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which he thinks there is anything like a 
chance that agreement could be reached in this difficult situation.” 

Mr. Grahamwhtte asked : ‘Have the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail—proposals by the 
Congress party for the Assembly ?” 

Str Hugh Onell : “No.” 

Mr. Grahamwhite : “Would it not be possible to ask that these details should 
be furnished so that they might be considered ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “I think the position that the Congress leaders have taken 
up 8o far is that they do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a preliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn: “Js there really so much difference between the 
statement of the Congress and the real interpretation of the Act of 1926 ? 

“Ig it not possible by discussion with Congress so to proceed within the ambit 
of that policy of this House that their desires might be met ?” 

Sir Hugh Onetll : “I think that Mr. Benn will have gathered from my original 
reply that the Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door open to any discussion.” 

Mr. D. Grenfell : “Are we to understand from the statement that Government 
are not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Government themselves 
may assume the initiative in reopening the negotiations on a new basis ?” 

Str Hugh Onell : “The Viceroy has already said he would be only too glad 
to discuss the matter with representatives of the Congress and also with the 
minorities if he can see any chance of an agreement.” 


Comments on the Viceregal Statement on Delhi Talks 
MAHATMA GANDHI’s STATEMENT 


The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement dated the 8th. November 1989 :— 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency the Viceroy’s broadcast 
and his introductory remarks on the correspondence between himself and Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Excellency. I welcome His 
Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems to 
have become insoluble. I share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to 
reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the Congress reaction to these two 
declarations and purely for the sake of assisting the common cause, J would like 
to suggest that no solution is poms unless an acceptable declaration of war aims 
about India is forthcoming. e pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in 
Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited by freedom-loving 
India. If Imperialism is dead, there must be aclear break with the past. Lan- 
guage suited to the new era has to be used. If the time has not ac come for the 
acceptance of thie fundamental truth, I would urge that further effort at reaching a 
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solution should be suspended. In this connection I would remind British statesmen 
that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regarding her Indian 
policy irrespective of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abolish 
payers: does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

nce a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages but at once, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. Protection of rights of mino- 
rities will then become simple. The pame of seesaw will ccase. The minorities 
are entitled to protection, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step. No charter of freedom will be worth looking at which docs not ensure the 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority. The minorities 
will be full-fledged partners in the framing of the constitution, How that can be 
attained will depend upon the wisdom of the representatives charged with the 
sacred duty of preparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power—this is 
inevitable in any system of imperialism—by playing the minorities against the 
so-called majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. The burden of finding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. So long as Britain con- 
siders it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dependency, And patriots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violently if I can guide them and_ violently If I fail and perish in 
the attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be turned into 
a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 


Believing as I do in the Viccroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow-workers not 
to lose patience. There can be no civil resistence 80 long as, first, the Viceroy is 
explOrng the possibilities of a settlement, sccondly, the Muslim League blocks the 
way, and, thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. So long as there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be party to it. I observe that 
my note in Hurtjan has shocked Jinnah Saheb. I am sorry for it. But at this 
stage I would not defend mysclf. I do not want to mar in any way the negotia- 
tions between him and Pandit Nehru which I hope will be resumed soon and pray 
will lead to communal peace. 

Since making the above statement I have read the report of the further state- 
ment of the Secretary of State in the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the 
main position unchanged, 


Statement by the Congress President 


I have read the Viceroy’s statement published along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. Jinnah and myself. He scems to give an 
sa ee ho that the British Covernment are unable to comply with our request for 
a clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on account of our differences. 
The fact is that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will 
accept and give legal effect to any constitution which the Indians, including all 
real minorities, would prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be included. We made a public demand for such a promise and I 
cannot understand what objections the British Government can have to this on the 
score of our differences with the minorities. If we are unable to produce a consti- 
tution satisfactory to all, the British Government will be free from all blame and 
the responsibility will be entirely of the Indians, The minoritics which are really 
for attaining the freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constitution will not be produced without cooperation of all. 


The real difficulty is not communal, but political. The British Government 
are not yct prepared to concede the right of self-determination to India in practice, 
however much it may proclaim it in theory to the world. We put its professions 
to acid test. Let us have a right to frame our own constitution and we shall do 
it. We failed in the past in assisting the British Government to frame a constitu- 
tion for us. But helping the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very different from independently framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfac- 
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tory safeguards for the protection of the minorities and thus showing its own 
bonafides beyond doubt and cavil, the British Government befogged the main and 
moral issue by ere us to settle our differences without telling us at the same 
time that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. 
It was for this reason that we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the proposal for the expansion of the viceroy's Executive 
Council before the question of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
self-determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two princip organisations of which the Viceroy made reference in 
his statemert, the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
hoth declared that they aim at the independence for India and so far as I know 
there is no party or group in India which does not want full powers for India to 
manage her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
called or described, ‘There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear declaration. 


‘The resolution of the Muslim Teague is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy’s announcement and insists upon the clarification of the same and 
consideration denovo of the question of Indian constitution. How then does any 
communal difference stand in the way of clear recognition and declaration of the 
status asa free country ? Whatever differences thcre are relate not to India's 
but to certain other subsidiary matters which we are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our proposed talks with Mr. Jinnah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
but other subsidiary matters. The Congress has been insisting on, ‘constructive 
programme an essential clement of which” as Mr. Jinnah recognises “is communal 
unity”. We propose to do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
programme, but the fact that we are still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. All points 
of principle and detail for safeguarding the rights of the minorities have to be left 
out to he settled by Indians themeselves, which they will do t> the satisfaction of 
all if once the British Government proves its own bonafides by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic affairs. 


Pandit Nehru’s Statement 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued the following statement to the Press :— 

‘he Viceroy’s statement issued last night has spirited me as it conveys an 
entirely different impression Of what transpired in Delhi from what I had vathiarod 
from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. From his statement it 
would appear that the question to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
that “there remains to-day cntire disayroement been representatives of the major 
political partics on fundamental issues.” 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the situation and I am _ not 
aware of any such disagreement on fundamental issues. But there is a fundament- 
al disagreement between the Congress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that the Viceroy’s proposals could not be considered by us. The 
question before us was a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It was agrecd between Mr. Jinnah and me that the communal ques- 
tion should be discussed fully by us at an early convenient date. This did not 
affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political difficulty was not got over. 

Hence it was not discussed in this connection. 


The crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the European war and the 
declaration of India as a belligerent country. The Congress Working Committee 
asked for a statement of war aims and how these were going to be applied to 
India. Subsequently a declaration was made by the British Government, through 
the Viceroy, and this was considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this, 
the Congress felt that it could not associate itself with the war and called upon 
Congress Governments to resign. . 

These resignations were offered and in some cases have already been accepted. 
All this had nothing to do with the communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the Muslim League should 
come to an agreement in regard to the provincial field, consequent on which pro- 
posals for the centre would be considered. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time, had no application to the present situation as we had voluntarily 
retired from the provincial field because of disagreement with the British Govern- 
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ment on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal from the provincial Governments 
was 1n no way due to communal conflict. 

It was suipiising therefore that the Viceroy should fo1get or ignore the basic 
issue and take our co-opelation with Buitain for gianted subject to minor changes. 
As 8hi1 Rajendia P1iasad has stated in his lette: “both Mahatma Gandhi and [I 
missed at the inteiview any reference to the main and moial issue raised by the 
Congiess about the clatification of wai aims without which it was impossible for 
the Congicss to consider any subsidiary pioposal.” 

It must be remember that this clarification doesnot affect the communal 

roblem, and the proposal for a Constituent Assembly, as amplifed by Shri 
Rajendia Prasad, in his interview with and letter to the vie also overcomes any 
communal objection. Does the Viceroy imagine that Mt. Jinnah o1 the Muslim 
League aie opposed to such clarification 01 the declaration of India as a free country ? 
If so, I fear he 1s very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasme, that in regard to 
objectives Mr Jinnah and I had a great deal in common He did not entnely agiee 
with ou1 appioach to the political problem and so we decided to send separate answers 
to the Viceroy. Oui talks removed many misappiebensions and brought us much 
nearelt to cach othe: than we had been fo1 some yeais past. I am convinced that 
such difference as exists politically o: communally, can be and_ will be got over. 
Even dutzing the last week 1t was not any differences between Mr. Jinnah and us 
that came 1n_ the way, but the fundamental difference between the Buiitish Govern- 
ment and us Let there be no mistake about this No one stands in the way of an 
unequivocal declaration of wat aims and India’s freedom by the Buiitish Government 
except themselves. Till such a satisfactory declaration 1s made, othe: issues do not 
alise, and we cannot associate ourselves in any way with Buitish policy To diag 
the communal question in this stiaight issue 18 to befoz people’s munds and divert 
them into wiong channels. 


Lord Zetland’s Statement in House of Lords 


Making a statement in the House of Loids on the 14th December 1939 Lord 
Zetland said In spite of the effoits of Ge1man propaganda cariicd on by broadcasting 
and such othe: means, as ale open to them, thu VPuiinces and the people of India 
continue to express in no uncertain terms them detestation of the ciimes of Nas 
Germany against all laws of God and man, The Viccioy’s wai purposes fund for 
which no appeal has so far been made either by the Viceroy o1 by the Goveinors 
and which consists theiefore of voluntary contibutions spontancously made, 
amounts now to a sum of £750,000 Among the contiibutions earmarked by their 
dono1s fo1 special purposes You. Loidships may _ be interested to know of the gift 
of £7,500 by the Maharaja of Gondal for the dependents of those who were lost 
in the “Royal Oak”. You will have heard already of the munificent gift of His 
Exalted Huihness the Nizam of Hyderabad of £100,000 to the Air Ministry to 
srovide a Hydeiabad squadion for aecual warfare Another special donation 18 a 
lakh of 1upees by His Highness the Nawab of Rampur foi moto: ambulanccs, one 
only of the numbei of similar gifts. These are but examples which 1t would be 
easy to multiply. Lord Zetland added “for the benefit of Ge1man propagandists who 
spend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian people 
under the rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a single example 
of the feclings of Indian peasantry themselves in the mattcr. In one distiict of the 
Punjab, with a few people of wealth smong its residents, the Governor was recently 
handed a wholly unsolicited gift of rupees seventeen thousand, all in currenc 
notes, to ald in overthrowing Nazi Germany. Such things speak fo1 themselves. 
make a free gift of this item of information to the German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inicusion in his next broadcast. A number of Piinces have 
not been content to limit their financial assistance to lump sums of money, but 
alo contributing peicentages of thei incomes fo1 the period of war. Some of them, 
with great fighting tiaditions behind them, have placed then forces at the 
disposal of His Majesty and have shown kecn anxiety themselves to play part in 
the actual field to battle, a gesture, which 18 gieatly apppreciated by His Majesty’s 
Government, even if it 1s not possible in the present cliicumstances to take advan- 
tage of then desires in this regard. Offers of additional battalions of troops ove: and 
above the State earmarked units have been mado by Thur Highnesses of Kashmir 
and Bikaner. Similaily among martial races, particularly in the Punjab, there has 

een a spontaneous and eagei desire to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field I regret to say that difficulties with which your greenies 
ate familiar persist, Jn the Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Sind the 
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Governments and legislatures are functioning normally and with success. In Assam, 
where the Ministry under a Congress Prime Minister resigned, an alternative 
Government under Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla, a former Prime Minister has 
accepted office ; but in the remaining seven province: in which the Congress 
Ministries were in office, the administration has been taken over by the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock bave 
been put back thirty years to before the days of the Minto-Morley constitution, I 
should add for the information of your lordships that the transition has been 
effected smoothly; that there has been no reversal of policy in any important 
respect and that, broadly speaking, the measures promoted by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures bofore they resigned, are being given effect to by the 
Governor. Since I last addressed your lordships on the matter there has been a fur- 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a further statement of 
their position. There is a sentence contained in it, which I warmly welcome; it 
runs as follows—“it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha’—that is to say passive 
resistance—‘that no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent.’ That IJ need hardly say is what we oursclves most earnestly desire. 


What then, you may ask, stands in the way ? Not the Icast of the obstacles 
is difference of opinion between the Congress and the Moslem League as to the 
relations of the Congress and what for want of better term are described compen- 
diously as minorities. The nature of this difference is well illustrated by another 
sentence in the most recent statement by the Congress Working Committee, which 
runs as follows—The Committee wish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress.’ I am sure they are sincere in 
holding that belief; nevertheless, it is one which His Majesty’s Government are 
unable te share In their view no constitution could be expected to function 
successfully, which did not mect with the gencral assent of the minorities, who had 
to live under it. I am not, of course, in any way, intending to minimise the 
importance of such sections of the population as the scheduled castes, or indeed 
of any other minority, when I say that by far the most important of the so-called 
minority communities arc the Moslems. [I am well aware that I need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to be found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet the fact 
remains that of the four hundred Stet vo Moslems elected to the lower 
Chambers of the Provincial Legislatures at the last general election only 26 stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has stated that the All-India Moslem 
League is undoubtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, though he 
also speaks of Moslom bodies, which deny its claim to represent them, 


There is a further consideration to be borne in mind. We spcak of Moslems 
as a minority, because on a purely arithmetical basis they are less in number than 
the Hindus. But they are a community of from ei phty to ninety millions with race 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater 
part of the Indian sub-continent. They have behind them a tradition of military 
service, which persists to this day and is exemplified by the high proportion of the 
Indian army, which they fill. J have recalled these facts because they make it 
clear that minorities of Europe present us with no full analogy and God knows, 
minorities of Europe have been a source of sufficient trouble in the world of to-day. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper “Harijan” of November 25 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to safeguards to the satisfac- 
tion of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say—‘the expression, satisfaction of mino- 
rities, may be regarded as vague. It can be defined beforehand by agreement.’ We 
too regard it as essential for constitutional advance by whatever means advance is 
to be obtained—that assent of minorities should be secured as far as is possible by 
agreement. But it is not within, our abies to impose an agreement upon them ; 
that can only be reached by Indians themselves. 


It was with a view to promoting discussion to that end between the leaders 
of the Congress and of the All-India Moslem League that they were invited by the 
Viceroy, not long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most powerful 
political organisation in India to endeavour to understand the difficulties which are 
responsible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem League. How great is the need 
for such an understanding is shown by the instruction issued a few days ago by 
the President of the All-India Moslems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 2nd of this month as ‘Day of Deliverance and Thankegiving that the 
Congress Governments ceased to function.’ I would equally appeal to the President 
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of the All-India Moslem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. ‘Will they not call a truce in order that there 
may be free and hee hie ae between them with a view to reaching that 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouragement 
from the report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinnah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the ences and I venture to hope that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures are divided on communal 
rather than on political lines so long will serious difficulty be experienced in the 
working of democratic institutions with success. What we have to aim at is a 
state of affairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem afterwards, When that has been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been removed, 


There are, of course, other matters which have to be taken into account. There 
is the defence of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which our 
own people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
only some of them. But the supreme problem of the moment is that of minorities 
and it is for this reason that I confine myscls to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordships 
that, while there are these internal difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which we have taken up arms. [ have noticed an attempt on the part of the 
German propaganda department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedon. The conception of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so 

rotesque as to bring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a German and 
if Hitler and his associates imagine that they may look for aid from India they 
are heading for one of the greatest disillusionments of their lives. 


Pandit Nehru on Zetland’s statement 


Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I have no desire to discuss his latest 
speech in any detail. He has raised some novel points and arguments and laid 
stress on the minorities question specially. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of us are obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of the various parties concerned. 

How is it to be solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously, the 
fundamental principles governing any consideration of any aspect of the Indian 
problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forwaid by the 
Congress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent Assembly meets 
in principle all the difficultics raised. This does not mean that all our problems 
are simple of solution or that there will not be complications and difficulties to 
face. But it does offer not only a suitable method but the only way within the 
context of democracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage clect their representa- 
tives ; all the principal minorities are represented and have a voice in the shaping 
of India’s future. tn regard to their particular problems it may be said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by majority vote. That has been got over 
by the suggestion that such rights should be settled by agreements. If there is no 
agreement about a specific issue then the only proper course is to refer it to an inde- 

endent arbitration such as the League of Nations or the International Court at the 

ague. Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can possibly object to it. 
It avoids the possibility of the majority forcing its will on a minority in regard to 
the minorities’ special rights acd interests. It avoids also the absurdity of a 
minority imposing its will on a majority. The importance of the Constituent 
Assembly procedure is to get the real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs etc., through their elected representatives. The question does not arise then 
of who the Congress represents or the Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command the confidence of the people their nominces will be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. : 

I agree with J.ord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider the Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only their great numbers but the fact that in large 
areas of the country they are in a majority makes it clear that no minority question 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection as they can 
well look after their own interests. As a matter of fact, in predominantly Moslem 
areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, the N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan the minori- 
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ties are non-Muslims and many of them have demanded protection. If India is 
looked at asa whole these various factors balance one another and _ prevent 
misbehaviour of any religious or racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a bygone age and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on life. He doee not realise that new forces are convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes their semi-feudal leaders. The 
problems of India are essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make them appear to be racial and 
minority problems. Lord Zetland possibly still thinks of the Princes of India as 
the hereditary rulers and of the Rajputs and other classes as the obvious military 
class. Put things are very different in the India of to-day and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 


TI can well understand the opposition of the British Government to the idea 
of the Constituent Assembly because such an Assembly necesserily puts an end to 
British Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and _ that of 
British imperialism there is no common factor. If the British Government is 
unable to agree to India determining her future we are equally unable to agree to 
the British Government interfering in any way in such a decision. We agree to 
differ and the future will decide whose will prevails. There is no other way of 
having a free constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
dictation from abroad. The alternatives are, as previously stated, continuation of 
British domination and the development, sporadically or otherwise, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mags of Indian people will decide in the particular 
matter but I am prepare to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the fate of India cannot last. 


Shri C. Rajagopalachariar’s Reply to Lord Zetland 


It is difficult to believe that with such ability of understanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, he could have missed otherwise than deliberatcly 
the principal point in Gandhiji’s plea, Gandhiji asks for British help in the 
settlement of what has been called the communal differences, by terminating what 
he has called the ‘see-saw’ process which prevents settlement. He has asked that 
Britin should not remain uncommitted but should decide once for all that tho 
quesaion of the constitution of India be remitted to a duly elected Indian Assembly 
of rtepresentatives of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minorities should be safeguarded as far as Baga by agreement rather than by 
majority vote. The Secretary of State pleads that it is not within his power to 
impose an agreement and that it could only be reached by Indians themselves. 

This is just what Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be done, but it cannot be 
done if Britain refuses to commit herself in any way but contents herself by asking 
the melon to make up with a minority, who, therefore, feel no call to be 
reasonable. Referring to Gandhiji’s suggestion that a Constituent Assembly should be 
summoned subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of minorities, Lord Zetland says 
that the British Government also regard it as essential for constitutional advance, 
‘by whatever means it is to be obtained,’ that the assent of the minorities should be 
secured. The means makes all the difference for getting the assent of the minori- 
ties. The Secretary of State wants an agreement beforehand to be reached by party 
organisations and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of elected representa- 
tives with an instruction to come to an agreement which shall be final and binding. 
essential For some reason or other the British Government turn the blind eye to the 

int. I am glad that the Secretary of State has made it clear that ‘so long as the 
lepielatare are divided on communal rather than on political lines, so long will 
serious difficulties be experienced in the working of democratic institutions with 
success.’ I hope that this observation which confirms the definite conclusion of the 
British Government in 1935 does not merely convey an explanation for refusing to 
go forward, but indicates a definite policy on the part of the British Government 
to foster nationalism as distinguished from the encouragement of communal 
divisions. It is heartening to read that the Secretary of State ‘warmly welcome’s the 
statement of the Congress Working Committee that before any Satyagraha is 
undertaken no effort would be spared to achieve an honourable settlement. He says 
that this was also the British Government’s most earnest desire. Let us hope that they 
are examining, therefore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
Official body of representatives of the people of India to frame their own constitution. 


Educational Progress in India 


JULY—DECEMBER 1939 


All India Educational Conference 
Fifteenth Session—Lucknow—27th. to 30th. December 1939 


Tue WerELCOME ADDRESS 


The fifteenth session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced 
on the 27th. December 1939 in the Baradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
overflowing with about five hundred delegates from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugura the 
Conference. 

Tt was impossible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr. Rat Rajeshwar Bali, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. Dr. Bali regretted that the first really popular Governments 
had resigned in a majority of the provinces, He said that whatever might be tho 
short-comings of the Government of India Act, for the first time, the new Govern- 
ments had full and unfettered scope to formulate and carry out national policics 
in educational matters. He hoped that, before long, the popular Governments 
would come hack to office, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 
The most pressing educational problem, Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
moncy, time and energy involved in the present educational system. He emphasised 
that they had to rouse the peasant from his stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests, Dr. Bali pointed out that no province could afford to lose its 

rovincial language. It was impossible, he observed, to displace the English 
anguage for sometime to come, for none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maintain contact with world movements. However, 
it was for the Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to various claimants 
their proper place in the scheme of national education. He strongly pleaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. Dr. Bali then proposed 
Sir §. Radhakrishnan to the chair, and expressed gratification at having a scholar 
of such international repute to guide their deliberations. 

Mr. P. Seshadri associated himself with the welcome extended by Rai 
Rajeshwar Bali on behalf not only of the numerous teaching organisations 
represented at the Conterence, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All-India Federation of Educational Associations, he mentioned, kept itself 
out of pene but he wished to assure the political leaders that it had always 
been the aim of the Federation to train the students to be worthy citizens of 
their Motherland. He emphasised that there could be no political advance in this 
country unless there was a happy and contended teaching profession. 


Pr. Neuro’s OPENING SPEECH 


Inaugurating the Conference, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru said that he felt honoured 
that a body of learned men should have summoned him to their select gathering. 
He felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 
vital to-day than education ? 

Their objective in education was to train the rising generation for life. The 
idea of education had long been the improvement of the individual. But even 
that care of the individual must to-day be considered in terms of the mass of the 
people, or else the enlightened individual would be submerged in the unenlightened 
mass. “Can an individual”, he asked, “truly advance, except in the rarest cases, if 
the environment that surrounds him is pulling him back all the time? This 
environment consists of inherited ideas, prejudices and superstitions which restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and change in a changing world.” 


Pt. Nehru made a strong plea for changing the environment. These were 
larger problems which could not come up before the Conference, and yet they 
affected education vitally, and all our educational efforts would be in vain if these 
problems do not find proper and early solution. All education, he stressed, must have 
a definite social outlook and must train our youth for the kind of society we wish 
to have. Pt. Nehru deplored the present-day social fabric, which was a decadent 
and dying Bung: It must give place to an order where they could think in terms, 
not of individual profit, but of the common good ; where individuals co-operate 
with each other and nations and peoples worked in co-operation for human 
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advancemement; where human values counted for more. If this was the accepted 
ideal of our future society, then all our education must be fashioned to that end. 
and must not pay homage to anything that was against this conception of 
social order. Recently, observed Pt. Nehru, much thought had becn give in India to 
educational progress and people’s minds were astir and expectant. The Conference, 
he nope, would consider the new Basis scheme of education. The more he studied 
it and watched it grow, the more fascinated he had been with it. Further 
experience would, no doubt, bring changes and variations, but he had little doubt 
that it was particularly suited to a poor country like India. 

Pt. Nehru dealt at length with the condition of the “millions of unhappy, 
sorrow-laden people with sunken eyes and hopeless look.” Yet he had always 
senecd the tremendous vitality of our people, and felt confident that they would 
pull themselves out of his miserable condition, and recover the bright and happy 
and hopeful eyes that should be the birth-right of every individual. 

_ Concluding Pt. Nehru said that it was pleasant for intellectual and 
enlightened people to discuss calmly the affairs of a troubled and distant world ; 
but the troubled world was no longer distant, but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm them. “The world is unpleasant ; let us realise it and then, like men, 
seek to change it and make it a pleasanter, juster place for all of us to live in.” 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The need for a uational scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its stages, was stressed by Sir 8, Radhakrishman in_ his 
presidential address. It was not a matter for controversy, he said, Every 
progressive country in the world made provision for such a plan, 

Sir §. Radhakrishnan said that the proverty and backwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection were responsible for the widespread 
illiteracy of our population and tho limitation of our higher and technical education. 
With the slow transfer of responsibility to the leaders of the people the question 
of education was assuming more importance, and the object of the conference 
was to deliberate and frame proposals for the consideration of those in power. 

The different countries were provinces of a common Republic of Culture. 
There was no such thing as Proletarian Mathematics, or Nazi Chemistry or 
Jewish Vhysics. Science was cosmopolitan in its essence and reality ; its range 
and area were universal and not partisan or national. In education, they were 
above all politics. The fundamental principles of human development were 
the same. But, pointed out Sir S. Radhakrishnan, it was quite possible to impart 
through education a definite bias for developing a particular type of human 
individual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Bolsheviks and British, to fit into 
particular social schemes. “The melancholy spectacle of the world to-day, with 
its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation is 
turned against nation and millions of young men are ready to kill and get 
killed, shows the utter folly of this mis-cducation. When we are told that we 
are English, German, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beings.” 

“Nationalism,” declared Sir S. Radhakrishnan, ‘“whatcver may have been its 
justifications in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 


The development of rapid means of communication, said Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and the changes effected by the Industrial Kevolution required them to look upon 
the world as a single unit and make a real community of men possible. 

The tragedies of the world to-day, he continued, were duc to the persistence 
of old habits of living in a new world where they had no meaning. What they 

ad to fight against to-day was “a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic enterprise and unjust social order, where the pride and the prosperity of 
a few are built upon the shame and subjection of the many and an unjust inter- 
national order which acquiesces in the degradation of many nations,” 

Sir S, Radhakrishnan said that “in the past, nationalism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the people. 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dealing with the traditions by which she lives. There are certain things without 
which we cannot live, and certain values without which we do not care to live. 
These values determine the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
the rivers and mountains, India symbolises a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
a destiny. She is not a racial identity nor does she embody religious unity. But 
hers is that attitude of mind, which stands for the reality of the Unseen and the call 
of the Spirit. This spiritual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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home. According to this ideal, the aim of education”, Sir 8. Radhakrishnan pro- 

ceeded, “is the freedom of the individual, the freedom to think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate, Life manifests itself in the individual, He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and suffers tho anguish of his failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must be able to practise his natural virtues of body, mind and _ spirit, 
To serve and protect human creativeness is the end of all education. Our education 
has been more or less academic, and we are trying to remouldit in a more 
practical way. “Widespread Basic Education requires teachers in arts and crafts and 
leaders of science and industry, which only a university can provide. 

“The charter of Hinduism, ‘Tat Twam Ast’, the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul is 
what it is. There are no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding of different 
people, nothing to render their spirit incommunicable. The great function of our 
educational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. 

‘The story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, peace and humanity is a most thrilling one, The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and spirit, and the different ways in which human 
nature seems to Ve itsclf, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and oppor- 
tunities through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, failing, 
striving, but gaining ground, generation after generation, never giving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to the creative spirit of man. Let us hold fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and flow.” 


Resolutions—Lucknow—30th. December 1939 
WARDHA SCHEME ACCEPTED 


The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
30th. December, when one of the most important decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a modified form, 
The following resolution was passed :— 

‘This Conference recommends to the Government of India, the National 
Planning Committee and the Provincial and State Governments to adopt the scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Scheme Committee of the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Council, with 
the following modifications :— 


(1) That the stages of national education should be designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (8) secondary education and (4) 
university education ; and should comprise courses for (2) (3) and (4) of seven 
years, four years and three years respectively ; 

(2) That the age of commencement of the basic or primary course should not 
be less than six years in any case ; 

(3) That the pre-school course should be for pupils below six or seven years 
as the case may be ; and 

(4) That provision should be made for the following courses also in secondary 
schools in addition to the courses already recommended : (1) general and teachers’ 
training and (2) general and pre-medical. 

Principal Seshadri declared that his ambition was to see a teachers’ organisation 
in India which would be as formidable as similar organisations in England or 
America. He said that the teachers’ trust should be discharged with honour and 
een Teachers should acquire the quatity of leadership. He proposed to devote 
himself to the cause of education after he had retired from active work. 

The session of the Conference then concluded. 


All India Muslim Educational Conference 


Fifty-second Session—Calcutta—29th. to 31st. December 1939 


THE WELCOME ADDRESS 


The fifty-second annual All-India Muslim Educational Conference began 
its three-day session at Mohamed Ali Park, Calcutta on the 29th. December 1989 
under the presidentship of Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, of Hyderabad. 
The meeting opened with a recitation from the Holy Quoran and the singing 
of the Moslem National Anthem of Sir Mahomed Iqbal. 

Welcoming the delegates, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, Chairman of the Reception Committce, surveyed the educational propress 
and achievements of the community since 1886, when the Conference was founded 
by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. The part played by the Aligarh Movement in national 
regeneration was, he said, eminently great and glorious. It was perhaps the most 
successful organised national achievement of renascent Muslim India. Had thera 
been no Aligarh, Mr. Fazlul Huq added, there would have been no Muslim League 
and no Modern Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body politic of 
this country. Mr. Huq observed that the need for the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference in Modern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
unity and educational progress of the community as a whole. He strongly pleaded 
for the ideal of cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims, 


Criticising the Wardha Scheme, Mr. Huq said, “Mr. Gandhi is the real author 
of the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a Muolim is a 
supporter of the ideal of universal primary education, but the Wardha Scheme is 
not the last word on the subject. I fully and frankly criticised the scheme in my 
presidential address delivered last year at the Patna session of this conference, [ 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being converted into the centre of a new religion 
or philosophy of life, and the Wardha Scheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
Congress has been turned into its political machine. By refusing to provide for the 
religious education of Muslim boys and girls as an_ integral part of the school 
course and at the same time basing the cntire education and its ideal on the 
Gandhian teachings of Ahimsa dharma and satyagraha dbarma, and the in- 
culcation of the idea that no religion is better than another, the supporters of the 
Wardha Scheme seck to de-Islamise Muslim boys and girls in the most important 
and formative period of their intellectual lives. I want to declare from this plat- 
form that as long as Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 
denationalising Muslims. The Muslims will not tolerate any schcme or plan, of 
which religious teaching and Islamic traditions are not the basis, and the language 
and medium of which bas not been fully and freely approved by the committee and 
in the actual administration and romaine of which the Muslims have not secured 
effective representation. The Muslims will never barter away their cultural autonomy, 
educational freedom and relipious independence for any system of fiec education 
which is calculated to undermine the foundations of their nationality.’ 

Mr. Muhammad Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwant, honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 


Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr. 4. S. Sukrawardy, Minister, Bengal 
Government said : “If there is one thing which the Muslim community craves it 18 
education and still more education. From our very childhood, we have imbibed 
the doctrine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to be eaucated themselves, but 
to educate others. Under these circumstances, it is a tragedy so far as the Muslims 
are concerned that they have not got those facilities for education for which they 
Crave. The All-India Muslim Educational Conference merely translates that burn- 
ing desire for education into action, and provides the medium for those who are 
desirous of taking part in the movement for better and universal education. We 
know to what extent the Muslims of Bengal are anxious to get educated and to 
educate their children, and to forego many rights and claims if this can be 
secured for them. But this education must be one that proceeds on right lines, viz 
an education which will be based on their religion, the moral dictates inculcat 
by Islam, and on their culture and their history and which will inspire them with 
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the ideals for which Muslim religion stands. In Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur 
we have a great patron of learning and of education, and it is fit and proper that 
he should be chosen to guide this conference in its deliberations when the educative 
necessities of the Muslims of India are becoming more and more insistent.” 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, in his presidential address suggested that 
a small committee should be entrusted with the task of framing a scheme of 
Muslim education and offered to bear the committec’s expenses himself. 

Making a general survey of education in India, the President said that the last 
two-and-a-half years had shown that in the provincial legislatures a majority party 
could easily be formed from a single religious community, and that, if it so pleased 
it could swamp the entire province with its own culture, born of its religion. “I 
know full well,” he continued, that the Muslims, as a community, are not satisfied 
with the schemes of education which have, of late, pressed themselves on their atten- 
tion from diverse quarters. Of one thing however. I am certain, that in the days 
which face us, no system of education will command our approval which neglects to 
develop in us all those qualities, intellectual, spiritual and moral, which distinguish 
us a8 custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, which has a_ mission of its 
own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind, 


“There are are two primary objectives which every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to achieve—firstly, the the preservation of the 
distinguishing features of Moslem culture ; and secondly, the consolidation of the 
Muslim social order.” The President suggested that a small committee, of perhaps 
three members, should tour the country, consulting local educational and economic 
experts at each centre, and frame a scheme of education based on the knowledye 
gained from these consultations. “It should be the concern of this committee,” he 
said, ‘to determine to what extent and in what particular subjects of study a 
common syllabus for all, Muslims and non-Muslims, is permissible, and in what 
subjects an autonomous provision for the Muslims would be needed, Tt should also 
be the task of the committee to suggest what statutory machinery would be necded to 
guarantee the satisfactory working of such provision. 

In conclusion, the President appealed for the re-adoption of “the great institution 
of Zakat,” which was at present miserably neglected. It they could but act up to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the problem of financing schemes for the educa- 
tional and economic uplift of the Muslim masses would be easily solved. 


Islamic Ideal & Nationalism 


The contribution of Islam to the growth and development of nationalism in the 
world was dealt with at pee by the hon. Mr. <Aztzul Haque, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University and speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presid- 
ing over the Islamic Culture section of the Conference in the afternoon, 

Islam, he said, did not accept nationalism as the final evolution in the history 
of man. An international outlook had ever been the ultimate ideal in Islam. Yet, 
nationalism had always been accepted as the immediate objective. He declared that 
every Muslim was a patriot to his last breath. They claimed India as the land of 
their birth, even though there were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
jigs and foreigners. They were Indians and children of the soil, as much as any 
one else. 


The recognition and vindication of the principle of equality had been the very 
fundamental characteristic of Islamic ideal and outlook, observed Mr. Haque. 
From its very inception, Islam had been a great democratising process, and Islam 
and its Prophet preached the principles of equality and democracy as the basis of 
human relationship. 

sari democracy might have been temporarily eclipsed in some countries of 
the world, but the a shes not far off when democracy would once again break 
through the clouds. When that day came, it was the spirit of Islam which would 
come to the rescue of an aggrieve world. 

Mr. Azizul Haque added that in that scheme of human affairs, there was no 
place for the steam-roller type of democracy which did not take into consideration, 
the cultural, political and social rights of the minorities. Islam stood for justice, 
a Nl and airplay for all, and as such any form of government, democratic or 
otherwise, which did not adequately and effectively guarantee these fundamental 
rights to the minorities had no place in Islamic thought, 
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RESOLUTIONS 


__ The Confernce passed a resolution requesting the authorities of the various 
universities in India to establish a department of Islamic History and Culture, and 
appreciating the efforts by the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University to estab- 
lish such a department in the University of Calcutta. 

_. Prof. Haroon Khan Sherwani, of Osmania University, in moving the resolution, 
said that it was strange that, althouch the Indian universities had to cater for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims inhabiting their provinces, some of them 
had not taken any heed of the necessity for teaching the history of [slam and 
Islamic Culture. 

By a resolution moved by Dr. Abdul Aziz Puri, of Aligarh University, the 
Conference congratulated the Government of Bengal on having included Islamic 
History and Islamic Philosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
and requested the Government of India and other Provincial Governments to include 
these subjects in their respective competitive examinations, 


Resolutions—Second Day—Caleutta— 80th. December 1939 


The second days session of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Sir Muhammad _ Saadulla, Premier of Assam, in the chair. In his 
presidential address, Sir Muhammad Saadulla urged the spread of education 
and advised the audience not to forget the influence of environment. In 
other words, in a place where agriculturists predominated, agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum. The last factor in the spread of education, from the 
speaker’s personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 


UNIVERSITY FOR FRONTIER 


The Conference passed a number of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to establish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 
that province. are ; 

he Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be requested to provide adequate 
facilitics and finances for the yd se of encouraging talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher and technical education in India and abroad. 

The Conference regretted that no provision had been made in the pores of 
Bengal for free and primary cducation upto this time and it requested the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to make arrangements for the same at an early date. 

Lastly the Conference recommended to the Government that in rural areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas handi- 
craft should be included in the gencral curriculum. 

Addressing the Conference on “Our Educational Ideal”, Mr. Mazhar 
Alt said that the scheme of education should be a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the educational part of their life, their professional life and_ their 
public life should all be controlled by a scheme which should make life complete. 


WARDHA SCHEME CRITICISED 


The Wardha scheme of education came in for much criticism when the 
Conference assembled for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur, Nawab Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur, General Secretary of the 
Conference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur as 
Chairman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit the 
requirements of Muslims in the various provinces, The committee will tour the 
provinces, consult local educationists and economists and submit its report to the 
Central Standing Committee for the next annual session of the Conference. Local 
committees will be ap pouibeL in the various provinces to collect materials and data 
for the information of the committee. : 

: The resolution was supported by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal. 


Meehbtatany ppt WOMEN Se ae eee ee 
lea for the propagation of education among i 

was cane by Dr. M. Baslur " akaitn: Principal of the Ismail College, Bombay, 
presiding over the Female Education Section of the Conference in the afternoon. 
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Dr. Rahman said that under the changing political conditions of India to-day, 
they had not only to concentrate on producing good mothers, but also good citizens. 
He added that the schools that had recently been started were mainly instructional 
institutions ; institutions which would prepare women for earning an independent 
living were also needed. 

The Conference was strongly of the opinion that the social and economic needs 
of the country in general and Muslime in particular demanded that a definite bias be 
created in favour of the study of domestic science in all stages of girls’ education. 
The Conference, therefore, made the following recommendations to Educational 
Boards and Universities and Provincial Governments: (A) provision shculd be made 
in all girls’ schools for teaching domestic science as a eompaltory subject for all 
students ; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domestic science 
might be made compulsory for girls in lieu of a subject less useful to them; (C) 
students who might wish to prosecute the study of domestic science for the Inter- 
mediate or B. A. examinations should be allowed to offer it and provision be made 
for its etaey in all colleges. 

The Conference recommended to the Government of Bengal that adequate 
recurring and non-recurring grants be given to all girls’ schools to encourage 
individual enterprise regarding the establishment of schools. 

The Conference considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for the 
purpose of awarding ge eae to encourage education among girls. It urged that 
the Muslims of Bengal should take the necessary action in this matter, 


Resolutions—Third Day—Calcutta—3ist. December 1939 
PLEA FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The Conference held a short session in the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Abdul Hasan of Aligarh. The deliberations related to questions relating 
to the economic and social reforms for the Muslim community. 

The President, in his speech, regretted that Muslims were not taking any 
interest in commerce and industry but were hankering after Government services. 
“If we could reform our character and train ourselves we would be able to produce 
much better citizens in future. The basis on_which our social life depends is 
our relationship with our fellow-being.” He advised the people to acquire the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conference resolved that apart from education through the medium of 
books it was necessary that young men should be trained in industry and handicraft 
and that efforts should be made to raise funds to that end. 

Meeting again at night, the Conference passed the annual report of the 
Secretary and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 


S. N. D. Thackersey Women’s University 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon'ble Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier and Minister of Education to the Government 
of Bombay, delivered on the ist. July 1989, at the Shreemati Nathibai Damodher 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay :— 

Revered Mahatmaji, Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Senate, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a 

When some days ago, Lady Thackersey invited me to deliver an address to 
you on the Convocation Day, she told me that it was Mahatmaji’s wish that I 
should do so and also that I should speak to you in Gujarati. Entertaining the 
great regard which I do both for Mahatmaji and for this University, I could not 
refuse wis was almost a command, nor did I wish to do so. I am, however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that J am not bAiglent of the high honour you have 
conferred upon me, and I cannot offer you such rich fare as has been provided on 
these occasions in the past. 

My first duty is to congratulate you on the excellent progress which you have 
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made during the year which has just closed. The Bombay College and the Kanya- 
shala show a steady increase in the number of pop and the results have been 
satisfactory. If you will be able to start a hostel, I am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the number of the students. The total number of students 
studying in your affiliated schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congratulate you upon the fact that your 
graduates have now obtained from the Government of Bombay recognition of their 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know that 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depends upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we call the world. It is true that “rank 
is but the guinea stamp,” and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can- 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judged by the money value it can command in 
the market. J can well appreciate the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statutory recognition for your University from Government. I can only 
express the hope that all the difficulties in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may be able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern- 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro- 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest modifications in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
time make the Univorsity retain its distinctive features as a women’s University. 
And in order to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
also sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 for the University with 
effect from the current year. 


The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the fink of women is bound to be a great hind- 
rance to real progress in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
in the domestic sphere, there are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train- 
ing, and the main point is that whatever their occupations, domestic or other 
women must be trained toa more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so that their collective opinion may be on the side of intelligent progress. It is, 
therefore, necessary to encourage women’s and girls’ education and to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exists in the education of men and women. It 
is the policy of the Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as possible, 


The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imparted through the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
other Universities and (2) that the courses of study are so framed as to suit the 
different roles played by men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the first, I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is necessary and essential. As 
to the second, I find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot question of co-education, on its advantages and disadvantages. 
I do not propose to do so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your Universit fills a distinct need of society, that the merit of its services 
cannot be fairly judged by the number of your Graduates or the Matriculutes who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the principles which you practise. It is very necessary that we keep these clearly 
in mind or else we are likely to turn towards a wrong path. 


The other day I was reading a book called “Our Freedom and its results” by 
five eminent English women each of whom has contributed a chapter on the changes 
in public life, changes in law, changes in employment, changes in morality and 
changes in social life respectively in England. The last two provide food for 
thought for those who are anxious to introduce all that. the West has tried, and 
that goes under the name of progress, into our lives. To have their equal status 
recognised, to win their freedom, was the objective of the women’s movement in 
England ; but now that freedom has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ex-M. P. 
observes, ‘women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a very large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and unemployment.” Miss Neilans 
who is the Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, has also the 
following observation to make: “It is a queer commentary on civilisation that just 
at the time when science and invention have made every form of agriculture and 
manufacture so productive, when there is plenty for all, the difficulties of securing 
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a livelihood and the uncertainty of being able to provide for children have 
knocked the heart out of parenthood etc.” What is necessary for us, therefore, is 
not to be caught in the wave of every movement which we read about in other 
countries but to make a careful study of the conditions of our country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the future and thus proceed by a 
well thought out scheme of education, to prepare our future generations of men 
and women for the life which we would desire them to live so that if not rich, 
they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 


What the Iate Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, to whom this University 
owes such a great deal, valued in your educational system, as distinguished from 
others, was that the curriculum had for its object “the giving, in addition to 
literary education, of euch training as would prepare your students for their life as 
practical wives and mothers and in case of necessity to maintain themselves in an 
independent position.” 

1 do not wish to deny to women the very highest rank or destiny that is open 
to man. Woman should be as free to choose her mode of life as man. Why then, 
one might ask, this insistence on wife-hood and mother-hood in the case of girls ? 
Must we compel all our girls, even our Janabais and Miras, who have a call for 
divine service and the uplift of humanity, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When we devise a system of education for men or for women we think of the 
average type, and of what life principally demands from each. Says Lecky: “The 
main object of human life is the full development and useful employment of what- 
ever powers we possess”. We have no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, there is any inequality between the sexes. 
the question of the equal mentality of the two sexes is no longer disputed, and 
differences in high mental ability are generally considered to exist among individuals 
rather than between the sexes: but no conclusive study has been made concerning 
the emotional differences or the native inclinations of boys and girls.” (Kasuya). 
We ought to provide a suitable kind of education for conditions in which the 
vast majority of our women are bound to live while affording ample scope for the 
genius of those who vary from the type and [I believe your University aims at 
providing such education for all who enter its portals. 


The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
in our own country, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the long- 
standing subjection of women in many countrics was due to the fact that 
status in the early stages of society depended upon physical might. This is 
now changing and mere brute force is no longer the Acterinining factor of 
status, personal or national. We must realise that co-operation and not ruthless 
competition must be our aim in adjusting human relations. This holds good in 
the matter of economic adjustment of men's and women’s occupations in life. 
While there should be no objection to women becoming stenographers, chauffeurs, 
police guards and doing any other works they desire, we cannot forget the fact 
that for the bulk of women motherhood and house-hold work are bound to continue 
to be the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is so, our educational system must mould itself according to our needs, 


Hitherto he educational course has been divided into three stages, Primary, 
Secondary and University. Primary education is for training in the fundamental 
educational» c»: esses and University education is for specialised work. The task 
of secondary education is supposed to be to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, there existed in England two distinct educational ladders, one for tho 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare exceptions, no transfer was possible 
from one system to the other. The rapid growth of a democratic spirit and new 
faith in the worth of the individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in educational policy in England and to-day secondary education is no longer 
reserved for the classes only. We should take note of this change in framin 
our educational system. As you will have observed, the Wardha scheme o 
education aims at providing primary education to each citizen and its standard 
is to be at least that of the Matriculation minus English. This education, it is 
intended, should be free, universal and compulsory and should be impa 
through the medium of the mother-tongue. Jt has already taken count of the 
modern tendency in Europe to democratise education s0 as to have one unitary 
system of education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

What should be our objective in a dal education ? The complex demands, 
which modern life makes of education, have given rise to problems which have 
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been roughly grouped by educationists under the following heads : (1) Academic 
education Qh Vocational education (3) Health education (4) Social and Civic 
education (5) Education for leisure (6) Education for the Home and_ pervading all 
these (7) Character education, What is generally known as liberal education must 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the critical mind and deepen 
the appreciation of what life offers. Everything turns on our relation to life, what 
we believe to be its purpose and on the conditions in which we find ourselves, for 
unless we have a clear notion of these, how can we prepare for life ? Each 
country must, therefore, evolve its own educational system. We cannot merely 
imitate what has bcen found suitable in other countries by other people, 
in other conditions and surroundings. What aro our’ conditions so far 
as education is concerned ? The _ following description will give you a 
rough idea. My apology for quoting is frankly that [ could not put it in 
better words myself. In a fine article entitled “A critical examination of the Edu- 
cation of Women”, we find that Mr. Saiyadain tells us that “in British India alone 
there are about 13,000,000 girls of school-going aye for whose education there is 
no provision | Only 16 per cent of the girls of school-yoing are (between ages of 
6 and 1) as against 50 per cent of the boys, are actually in attendance in schools, 
most of which are but poor apologies for educational institutions. If the Govern- 
ments were seriously to tackle this Problem, they would require more than 300,000 
additional teachers, yet only 1500 teachers are now being trained each year. Again 
the education of girls is characterised by the same wastage which arrests the spread 
of literacy amony boys. Indecd, it is even more acute because early marriage and 
other social factors are responsible for the premature withdrawal of the majority 
of girls joining the first class actually complete the primary course, This means 
that in the case of more than 83 per cent of the girls at school, there is no cer- 
tainty whatever that permanent and effective literacy is being achieved. The strong 
presumption would be that a very large majority of them are unable to read or 
write; and what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder are 
likely to relapse into illiteracy. The final implications are equally distressing. The 
amount of money now spent on girls’ education is only 14 per cent of the meagie 
sum spent on boys’ education. ‘The total cost of providing schooling for girls of 
educable age who are not at school would, at the rate of Ks. 10 per girl, approxi- 
mates to £10,000,000 per annum.” 


He observes further that “the general public has failed to evince sufficient 
keenness about the education of girls. There are still sections of the people, who, 
on pseudo-religious grounds or from conservatism, are actively opposed to all 
education for girls ; and there are others who are at best apathetic. But we cannot 
dismiss this oppenon as unworthy of consideration ; for it has to be recognised 
that the type of education generally provided for girls has failed to capture the 
imagination or win the rental of the people at large. It has been, generally 
speaking, a poor copy of the education imparted to boys, reproducing ag es and 
sometimes exaggerating, its objectionable features. 1t has been too bookish, too 
academic, too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people ; it 
also lays the same undue stress on the study of English at the cost of other 
useful subjects and skills, and it sacrifices, in the interest of pseudo-literary 
culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, comprehensive and psychologically 
suitable education. In rural areas, in particular, parents are generally of the 
opinion that the education of girls will not do them much good, largely because 
there is no outlet in the life of the average village for the kind of book knowledge 
now acquired by the girls. Their schooling does not adjust them successfully to 
their environment, nor does it enable them to become better villagers. In the 
larger towns and cities, however, there is an increasing demand for the education 
of girls, which gives them a better social status and also, to some extent, adds to 
their value in the marriage market. But here, too, the results have been generally 
disappointing, in that higher and secondary education has tended to produce what 
some ple slightingly call “society butterflies,” whose values are marred by 
their education and who are obsessed by an unwarranted sense of superiority. 
They are unable, and often unwilling, even to do the ordinary work of the 
household. Many of them regard such work as derogatory and develop, instead, 
extravagant habits and interests.” 


In these conditions what must we do? The Central Advisory Board of 
Education had in 1936 appointed a committee to consider the question of prim 
education which is to-day of supreme importance, because unless we have uniy 
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rimary education, our higher educational institutions are bound to continue to 
fe in an attenuated condition. The questions of the curriculum and of the essential 
content of the syllabus for girls have been engaging the attention of our 
educationists, and I have great hopes that we shall soon be able to transform the 
present depressing conditions Py, giving to female education the first place of 
"importance in our Scheme of Education. We have a very uphill task before us. 
In taking the lion’s share in edtrauitons it, the yraduates of your institution 
will have an opportunity to justify the hopes and ambitions of the founder of this 
University. There is a demand for trained women teachers and for women 
workers in the several sphcres of social reconstruction, which the national 
Government has undertaken in spite of the difficult political limitations and 
surroundings in which the present constitution has placed it. In this yreat 
work of social regeneration, we need the assistance and the devoted service of a 
number of selfless and enlightened women. ‘To dispel ignorance, and spread correct 
ideas, to remove untouchability, to improve the insanitary conditions of life in 
our villages and render medical assistance, to assist in making prohibition a 
complete success, to spread the message of Swadcshi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and cducate our young generation on right lincs,—here is work enough 
for the most indefatigable spiit. We have before us the example of Maharshi 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunately in our midst to-day, the inspiring 
presence of Mahatma Gandhi ..............+...... If these fail to convey to the 
young graduates, who have passed this year, the message which they necd, and 
to inspire them to lead ao life of service and sacrifice, no words that I can utter 
can convey it. India is known to be a country whose supreme interest is in 
religion, A great thinker has observed, “If I have a religion its first precept is 
that we shall seek truth faithfully” and I would say with Emerson “God offers 
to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you please—you 
can never have both.” May our choice be right and in the inteicst of the 
motherland. May the cxample of the noble and selfless teachers, past and 
present, of our country guide us aright. 

J thank you for the great honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Loknayak 
Shri M.S. Aney at the Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the 24th. March 
1940 ‘— 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincercly for the great honour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation Speech of the Curukal Vishwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, educationists and 
Scholars have come to agtiadas this pleasant function in the previous years. I 
was therefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof, Indra. 


I ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would be able to come in 
direct contact at least for a short time with the philanthrophic souls who have 
dedicated their lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 
reservation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legacy 
by the Rishis from times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Ganges 
is described as sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all he 
sins committed in the life. 1 believe that the association with the saintly persons 
has undoubtedly the efficacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the terrestrial to the celestial and from the material to the ae planes. 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach, I felt that there 
was a great opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to the pressure of Prof. Indra, and you find me here 
in your midet. 

Sir, on no subject have learned men waxed 60 eloquent and have been 80 
vocal as on the ideale of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest 
and moderate estimate if I say that not less than 1000 learned scholars in the 
civilised world deal with the et of education in some form or other in_ their 
addresses every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not 
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speak in the same language, therefore most of the speeches are unintelligible and 
remain unnoticed by people not knowing the language. If all of them were to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not less than three speeches a 
day. There will be hardly time enough for that student to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and requirements of his body. When such a_ problem is 
presented to us in all seriousness, I am inclined to regard that when God is said 
to have confounded the tongues of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. 
If the whole world would have spoken the same language it would have been 
impossible even for the most advanced country to maintain an uptodate library 
anywhere. ] very much doubt whether a common language throughout the world 
would have really conducted to the dete: happiness of mankind and promotion 
of community of interests or worked otherwise. 


Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
purposeless system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 
The system of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established 
in India is to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. ‘The system 
leaves no imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind after 
having gone through a course of education over 15 or 16 years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated 
and brought under its fascinating contiol or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his pen with facility and express himself in a_ fascinating style. 
He is not at all inclined to question the author and challenge his conclu- 
sions. But those who are brought up in the school of education which 
had never placed before the young boys any ideal of the pares of human exis- 
tence or human dignity and human responsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
oo convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they sabpen to read. Most of their reading is for recreationand 
little if any for serious study. The result is that the Indian educated youth on 
the expiry of the period of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still stands in 
need of spoon-feeding. Some one must provide him with the means of maintenance 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable picture, But 
that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 


Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposcless 
system of education, I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

ucation, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the ae that 
permeates the entire cieation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Jara and Chaityana. While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should be to pive opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
fish of the man for the purpose of education. The systen must make an adcquate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
Chaityana and the flesh Jara a little more. The spirit in the individual human 
being is the particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys 
the phenomenal universe. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken 
in the individual the consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the 
unborn primary cause of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be 
consistent with this higher and nobler conception of his existence, I regard this 
part of the educational system as the most essential part of it. A proper conception 
of man’s relation to the creator and his own place in the creation, is cssential for 
him to play his part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is 
aid to the fostering of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the 
umanity as a whole to make any real progress towards the goal of universal peace 
and universal brotherhood, Indifference to the real religious education so 
conspicuous in the educational systems has been the main reason of the numerous 
evils thal make human existence miserable, and human history a story of 
perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian Rishis have valued this aspect 
of human development as not merely most precious but essential and indispensable 
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and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A careful study of our religious 
literature and the philosophical systems coupled with rigid attention to the 
observance of the rules laid down in the Shastras for the observance of Brahma- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
of training will certainly help the development of character emotions and other 
finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise the bliss of 
being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought up in the 
Vedic Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 
means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who have 
been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human 
civilisation and culture. The faith in God as the perennial foundation of all 
bliss and source of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their 
fellow-beings on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere 
dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and made part of his very 
existence by the study of the Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal 
and devout observance of the rules of the Brahmacharya Ashram, if the three 
cardinal injunctions (speak the truth, follow religion and study the Vedas and 
Shastras expounding Vedic knowledge and Vedic religion) be faithfully observed, 
the problem of the spiritual education of man can be satisfactorily solved. Sir, 
I went through the rules and courses of this great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. 
I was greatly delighted to find that due emphasis is given there on this aspect 
of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the 
Chattyana spirit the permanent element within him, I must also make a few 
observation on the education of the flecting element the flesh or Jara in him. 
The physical existence of a man in its widest sense is only an environment for 
the soul to live. Human body is described something in the nature of garments 
which a man may cast off or change in accordance with the changes in the 
environments under which he has to live. All that is comprised in the term study 
of Science literature and arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
education of the flesh of the man. Here the educationist must carefully take 
note of the times and surroundings under which the human body has to grow and 
be useful. He has to study the problem of scientific education of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 
army generally gives in the formation of his army. He has to carefully note the 
changes that are coming over the methods of war-tare, the improvements in the 
machines and weapons designed to defeat and destroy the enemies, the size and 
formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so on. Greater atten- 
tion has to be given to the development and adjustment of details and less to tho 
principles. The education of the flesh in man must serve to make him a_ proper 
and useful and efficient unit of a big organisation that has to play a part in peace 
and war continuously for its own progress in particular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must therefore provide all facilities to the students 
to get the latest and uptodate knowledge of the sciences and arts. The great 
economic and industria ea sla of Europe and America is mainly due to the 
marvellous advance which the applied sciences have made with the help of the 
research work carried on systematically and patiently by the scholars and scientists 
in their laboratories in those countries. India is far behind the civilised nations 
of the world in this respect. During the last quarter of a century the attention 
of the Indian Scientists is being gradually drawn to the backwardness of the 
country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coming over. Indian research 
has now gained a footing in the world of Science, It has carved out a place for 
itself, But let it not be ignored that the pace of this progress is still very slow. 
The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to provide the research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not suflicient encouragement forth- 
coming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally looks up for 
support. I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that does 
not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and make 
adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big iol eaperenent which has to think, move and act collec- 
tively. It wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all 
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over the world. The struggle sometimes appears in the garb of economic competi- 
tion, sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it 
dissembles itself in the innocent form of philanthrophy and missionary zeal. But 
all the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compati- 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and ahieet submis- 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct demoralisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled, 


India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we are helpless in the matter of our detence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians, He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of India after their subju- 
eg by him. He is responsible apain for the denial of any military career to 

er sons. He is sha ag for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century. IJ am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal oppression. Denial of 
the use of the requisite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu- 
nity of people claiming to be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an imprac- 
tical and suicidal proposition. Such a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative importance of training the pcople in the art of 
the defence of the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 
Leaders many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
friend and leader Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with his characteristic zeal and energy. There are people who styling them- 
Selves as followers of the great apostle of ‘Truth and Non-violence of Revered 
Mahatma Gandhi of Shegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. But I have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will recognise the service rendered by him to the people of the country, 
The establishment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event in 
the history of modern India and it has already begun to have favourable and 
desirable reactions on the course of education in the country, At present we see a 
small beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement will 
gain in strength and volume and momentum. 


I hope that the educationists in charge of this great Seminary of Learning 
where their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and Vedic traditions so as to make their worthy successors of the (Creat 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over tho world are not 
oblivious to the need ot military training of the boys. 


Let the youths have before them the ideal of Guru Drona-Acharya— 

“Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Bramha 
and the Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapons to strike”. eae 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should in brief place before 
himself, This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowledge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form. 

The Aitreya Brahman says— 

“The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa Purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress, 


The Madras University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sri C. J, Vaskey, Minister for Education, Government of Madras, at the 82nd 
Convocation of the University held in Madras on the 4th. August 1989 :— 


To-day we are assembled here for the eighty-second Convocation of the 
University—a function that is ancient in its origin and deep in ils significance. 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and ceremonials, 
for the solemn investiture of Popes and Bishops, of lords and vassals. In the 
academic sphere of life, this ceremony takes the appropriate shape of a Convocation 
for conferring degrees and presenting diplomas. The cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the miplonss presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who personifies the University—all 
these are institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval days of glorious 
intellectual traditions—a period noted for its flourishing monastic schools and 
universities. 

ne customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates, 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absolutely necessary for the 
completeness of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. For, while, 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute lays down: “the Chancellor shall 
put to them the following questions,” as regards the Convocation address, it merely 
states: “an address may be made to the candidates,” Nevertheless, it has become 
s0 customary an item of this long ceremony that even His Excellency the 
Chancellor has permitted, and even wished for, the continuance of the custom, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 


It is not only its customary character that justifies the continuance of this 
custom of delivering an address, but there is another and more rational justification 
arising from the very psychology of human life, The graduates who have taken 
their degrees to-day are entering upon a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who, leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal care, go to 
their husband’s homes to enter upon anew chapter of their career, leading a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the sheltered 
shores of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new graduates 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kindly mother 
blesses her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way she should 
conduct herself in the new society of her husband’s relations, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the University, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Convocation 
to congratulate you on the honour you have gained as well as to bless you and 
wish you a safe and successful voyage across the stormy sea of public life, upon 
which you are now entering with the shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imparted during your Mates days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of His Excellency the Chancellor, 
the privilege and honour of delivering the address has fallen to my lot, If 
accepted the invitation it was not because I felt competent to discharge so respon- 
sible a duty, performed as it was during the past eighty-one years by eminent 
men—Governors and Administrators, Judges and lLawyers, Doctors and 
Educationists. However, as one who spent nearly quarter of a century in the 
field of education, as one who was, till the other day, an active member of several 
authorities of this University, and as one who has now been called upon to handle 
the portfolio of education at an important stage in the evolution of education in 
this Province, and, therefore, as the Pro-Chancellor of the University, I am deepl 
interested in the progress of education and in the welfare of the educated yout 
of the Province. If I accepted the invitation, it was because I felt it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into the fold of enlightened leadership those of 
my young countrymen who have had the good fortune to receive University 
education and to enter the arena of public life, during these momentous years 
in the history of our country. 

I feel happy that this Convocation takes place in this venerable Senate 
House—the University Convocation Hall itself, and not in the Banqueting Hall, 
which term smells rather too much of materialism and whose walls depict a 
story of gor conquest and rule, and not of academic or intellectual achieve- 
ments. am particularly happy that this privilege and honour came to me 
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during this year of the Silver Jubilee of my own convocation. For it was in the 
year 1914—exactly twenty-five years ago—that J sat in this very hall among the 
new prec of that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India; I mean, Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Iyer. 
What a change has come over this land during the past quarter of a century} 
He was then the only Indian and the only alumnus of the University in the 
Exccutive Council of those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
ten Ministers is made up of Indians, and most of them are alumni of this 
University. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sons 
to be the administrators of the Province | 


The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confined themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law, and gave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic universities. But in recent years I find that the scope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
problems of the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
will bring in such educational problems only so far as they fit into the main 
purpose of the convocation address, which, I understand from the statute, is ‘to 
exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred upon you, you have attained.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 
example set by the Rt. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, who, in 1886, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth convocation of this University,—and his 
was one of the longest addresses delivered here. He prefaced his address with these 
words : “Having then a very great deal to say, I cannot possibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form’s sake, and let my 
reflections find their way to you, not by the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the same course of action. 

Graduates of the year,—Let me at the very outset offer you, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishers, hearty congratulations on the academic distinctions 
conferred on you. Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passport to your future 
career. Today you have been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and industry, 
your ability and labour, after a long period of continued study and after 
successfully passing through the ordeals of successive examinations by which the 
University tested your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands lcft behind 
in the list of failures, you have done creditably, and some of Pa very creditably, 
securing coveted medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet severe the ties that have so long bound you to the alma mater; some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honours at her hand after another period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. But most of you, I believe, have 
completed the period of your lives that you can afford to devote to academic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome into the fold ot 
the Members of the University—a position to which you are now entitled by the 
honour which the University has conferred upon you today. 


Now that you have been admitted to the membership of the University, you 
have to keep the first promisc you have made today, which is tantamount to a 
solemn plates taken by you on this memorable day. You havo made a sincere 
promise and declaration that, if admitted to the degrees for which you are severally 
candidates and for which you have been recommended, jou would, in your daily 
life and conversation, conduct yourselves as members of the University. If you 
are to understand the full implications of this promise and are to keep it faithfully, 
you have to entertain a great esteem for the University, and I will, therefore, refer 
to a few facts and features worth knowing about your University. Indeed, it is 
honourable to be a graduate or member of any University ; but I should like you 
to realise that it is doubly honourable to be graduate of this University of Madras. 
Not because it is our University ; not because it is one of the three oldest 
Universities of Modern India ; but because of three other solid reasons. oo. 

In the first place, our University has a well-earned reputation for its high 
standard of knowledge and for the great weight of its degrees ; and let it be noted 
that this reputation is not one gained yesterday or the day before. Even as early 
as 1860, but three years after the establishment of the University, in the course of 
the third Convocation adress, Mr. J, D, Mayne observed : 
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“In England the mere Degree of Bachelor of Arts has been eclipsed by the 
Honours Examinations, so that it has become little more than a matter of form, 
and as it may be attained with very slight merit, so its attainment carries very 
little weight. Here the reverse is the case. It has been wisely considered that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still got its name to make, should 
commence by only acknowled sing real merit. It has been determined that, as far as 
can be, her stamp should only be impressed upon sterling gold, and not upon tinsel 
or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the number of subjects, and from 
the high standard of answering required.* It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Examiners that it is fully as difficult to obtain a first rank among the Bachelors of 
Arts in Madras, as to obtain a second Honours in England, and those who receive 
the diploma of this University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than would be evinced by 
the acquisition of a similar diploma at home.” 

It might perhaps be complained that this reputation is of by-gone days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that our University is maintaining its high standard 
even today is admitted by no less an authority as the Sadler Comimission-- the 
most important University Commission in India within living memory. Referring 
to the opinion of this expert body on the standard kept up by our University, the 
late Sir V. M. Coutts Trotter wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, in 1929, in these terms : 

“I am told by the members of the Sadler Commission that the quality of a 
degree in the Madras University was no less than fifty per cent higher than that 
in other Universities. That is a thing to be proud of, and I trust that the Madras 
University will keep up its high standard of efficiency.” 


And I could testify to the same view from my own personal experience as a 
member of the University Syndicate. By insisting on a definite and high standard 
of proficiency in the protessors, lecturers, tutors and demonstrators, working in the 
constituent and affiliated colleges under the University, as well as by a strict watch 
over the migration and admission of students to the colleges and over the conduct 
of the numerous examinations and their results, the University authorities have 
been steadily maintaining its reputation for high standard from the very commence- 
ment of its existence to the present day. I am sure, they will continue to jealously 
guard it ; and, as far as the Government are concerned, the University could rest 
assured that, when recruiting men of other Univerties for public services, we are 
scrupulously examining their qualifications so that the standard might not be 
lowered. Jt is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member of a University of 
such a high reputation ? 

Secondly, our University has Ble ala a large army of great men who have 
shone as bright luminaries on the horizon of public service in South India, if not 
over the whole of India. Great statesmen and leaders, able administrators and 
politicians, eminent judges and lawyers, distinguished men of science and culture 
are found in large numbers among the alumni of this University. In fact, South 
India and our University have often supplied administrators and officers of highest 
ability also to the Central Government as well as to Indian States. ‘the University 
of Madras has been a veritable nursery of many a great man of India. From the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the highest of Simla to the depths of the Pear] 
Fisheries, one comes across administrators and officers, superintendents and clerks, 
produced by the University of Madras. [Perhaps our University, more than any 
other, has fulfilled the hopes of those who penned the Education Dispatch of 1854, 
issued by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor- 
General of India-in-Council and the British rulers in India. In the opening para- 
graph of that historic document, they expressed the hope that “the encouragement 
of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness 
but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantage, and so to 
supply you with servants to whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the State.” 

_ .The example of their careers and the aid of their adventures must be an 
inspiration to the rising generation of our graduates. Js it not an honour, I ask 
again, to be enrolled as a member of such an illustrious University ? 


«Jn fact, the standard of our B.A. Pass degree course is #0 high that pow 


several students escape it by taking up B.A. Honours degree course, 
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The third feature worth noting about our University is that it is a 
progressive University, ever growing and expanding its may-sided activities. 
When J survey the history of this University, find three well-marked 
staves in its evolution. ike the University of London, which served 
as the model for the three earliest modern Universitics in India—Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, ours started as an examining University, conferring degrees on 
candidates after they had proved their fitness theretor by their respective 
examinations. This majestic and artistic structure—the Senate House—stood 
here—aslone for a long time—as a concrete embodiment of this conception or 
urpose of the early days, recently supplemented by the new building on the 
arina, known as the “Examination Hall.” 

Then comes the second period in its history, when a great change in its 
conception was introduced, in 1923, by the first Madras University Act. The 
preamble which enunciates this fundamental change, reads thus : 


“Whereas it is expedient to reorganise the University of Madras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and residential University at Madras while enabling 
the Univeisity to continue to exercise due control over the quality of the teachin 
given, by colleges which are to constitute the University of Madras or are attiliated 

it. 

And among the numerous powers the Act gave to the University it is signi- 
ficant that the very first place are assigned to this new conception : 

‘“(1) to provide for instruction and training in such branches of learning as 
it may think fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ; 

(2) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Since 1923, therefure, the ideal before the University is no more that of a 
purely examining eae At one bound our conception of the University went even 
a step beyond the Newman’s idea of a University. In the Preface to his 
well-known Dzscourses, the Cardinal laid down his dictum that a University is 
a place of teaching and that its object is the diffusion and extension of 
knowledge rather than its advancement. In the new Act of 1923 we made 
provision not only for the diffusion of knowledge, but also for research, for 
discovery and for advancement of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this first University Act of our own Legislature 
soon after its establishment under the Dyarchical form of Democracy introduced 
by the Reforms Act of 1921. 


Now, this new ‘charter’ of expansion, this new pony and outlook enabled 
the University to take a long stride in the direction 0 teaching and _ research. 
A beginning, indecd, along this line had already been made, as a result of the 
University Act of 1904, with the introduction of two departments—the Department 
of Indian History and the Department of Indian Economics. It was, however, only 
after the passing of our own University Act of 1923 that the University adopted a 
bolder programme by instituting several new Departments of Study and Research. 
Thanks to the generous finacial support of the Government of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious relationship between the University and the Government, thanks to 
the recognition of the University as an autonomous academic corporation, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vice-Chancellors—men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Diwan Bahadur Sir R, 
Venkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Sir K, Ramunni Menon, Rev. Fr. F. 
Bertram, s. J.. Mr, R. Littlehailes, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar and Diwan Bahadur 8. E. Runganadhan—all of them educationists of ripe 
experience, the University was able to adopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a series of new Departments of Teaching and Research, which have 
become the envy of other Universities. a . 

As the result of this forward policy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully developed scheme of teaching and research. ‘There are now ten 
well-organized Departments—Indian Economics, Indian History and Archaeology 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geography, and Politics and 
Poblic Administration, on the side of Humanities, and Zoology, Botany and 
Biochemistry, with their respective, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
Science. There is, besides, the Oriental Research Institute, with its six Departments 
of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Sanskrit and the aed epeuele of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu. In addition to these ten Departments, instituted and recognized 
as euch, there is a section of Statistics and two part-time lecturerships in Modern 
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European languages of Fiench and German. In all these departments 
and sections together there are 5 #£«(PPiofessois, 7% %|Readers and 
21 Lecturers, with over 60 students working under them who aie all 
engaged in reseaich in the field of Indian thought and cultwe and in the domain 
of Humanities and Science. One stiiking featuie of all these developments 1s_ the 
interest shown in, and the emphasis laid on, the promotion of O11ental Leaining - 
and I believe I am coriect when I say that in this department of knowledge no 
othe: University can show such an elaborate provision o1 so substantial an output. 
It 1s also woith mentioning that the University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who are tauzht by the University teachers and who 
come out successful in theil 1espetive examinations held by the Univeisity—a 
feature which makes the University a 1eal teaching institution like the collezes 
under it. These seven Diplomas are fo. Economics, Geogiaphy, Music, Fiench, 
German, Lrbratanship, and—the latest in the field, but one of the gieatest impoi- 
tance—the Diploma in Politics and Public Admunistiation, for which the first batch 
of students sat for thei: examination just last month. 


Two other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
Libraries and the Journals The intensive woik of the enthusiastic staff and 1e- 
search students 1s made possible by having a special libiary attached to each of 
the Departments of Study and Research 1n addition to the general JLuabtary of the 
University which, 1t may be noted with gratification, 18 one of the largest of its 
kind in our country, and is housed in one of the most maznificent buildings on 
the Marina. It 1s also woith mentioning that the University publishes, at pre- 
sent two journals—one called “Jouinal of the Madias University ’ started in 19.8, 
and the other known as “Annals of the Oriental Research Institute,” started in 
1936, as a journal independent of the forme: ‘These two joutnals afford good fac1- 
lities for the staff and students working im the various departments, to record the 
pilogress they make in the discovery 0: advancement ot knowledge If I am found 
to have dwelt at some len sth on this aspect of the devclopment of the University 
duiing the second peuiod of its existence, 1t 18 because the whole o1ganisation of the 
several Departments of Teaching and Reseuch is such that any University may 
well be proud of the achievement 1m iealising the ideal of a tiue University of 
modein days. 

Now I pass on to the thud period in the history of our University It is 
difficult to date the exact beginning of this period However, 1t may be said that 
during the past ten years a new development has been perceptible, and that 18 in 
the direction of social activities, calculated to promote social culture in the alumni 
of the Univeisity so that they may become better cuiticised of thei countiy It 
is the Progressive characte: of our Univeisity and the outlook of its authonities 
that suggested the new developments along this linc, which distinguishes, more 
than anything else, this last period of its history It is giatifying to note that 
pecans the fact that a University should not divoice itself fiom the active 
life around it, the authorities of the University have adjusted thei policy to the 
changing ciucumstances of our county. 


The two purposes of modern Univesity education, as I take them to be, aie 
intellectual formation and social formation—intellectual culture and social culture, 
A cultured mind 1s the highest and most desirable of human values, and 1t 18 the 
result of intellectual formation. We have to guaid ourselves against thinking that 
acquisition of knowledge is the same thing as intellectual formation The puocess 
of acquiuing knowledge consists in collecting a certain amount of historical facts 
philosophical theories, scientific piinciples or mathematical formule : though, of 
course, this collection of data can be preliminary 01 a means to the formation of 
the mind. In the process of acquiring knowledge, whatever the field of that 
knowledge be—Elistory o1 Philosophy, Economics or Politics, Mathematics or 
Science, the mind gets the tiaining that 1s needed to bring out the force ; the 
steadiness, the soup choner vanes and the veisatility of which that mind 1s capable. 
This discipline of the mind, this mental culture is the primary aim of Universit 
education from the very beginning of Universities, and it 18 in itself a good an 
useful asset for one’s journey through life after one’s University course. How 
precious an asset this mental culture 1s, has been expressed most forcibly by Newman : 

General culture of mind is the best aid to professional and scientific 
study, and educated men can do what illiterate cannot; and the man who has 
Jearned to think and to reason and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze, 
who has refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened his intalectual 
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vision, will not indeed at once he a lawyer, or a statesman, or a physician, or a 
man of business, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a geologist, but he will be placed 
in that state of intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences or callings 
I have referred to, or any other for which he has a taste or special talent, with an 
ease, & grace, a versatility and a success, to which another is a stranger. 


But, in our own days, without social formation mental culture cannot shine to 
the best advantage, and social culture, therefore, ought to be as much an aim of 
modern University life as intellectual culture. Hence arises the obligation of a 
modern University to provide by itself and through its colleges for that social 
formation which is so necessary for transforming its alumni into good citizens of the 
country. Indeed, our University has been quite successful in imparting intellectual 
formation and thereby producing great leaders of thought and action for various 
departments of administration and for public life. To carry out this function, and 
to sift the chaff from the wheat, the instrument used by the University has been, 
and will be, the system of public examinations. These examinations do test a few 
of the qualities necessary for success in life, such as better industry, application, 
memory and concentration of mind, But there are other social qualities to be 
acquired, which are more useful and necessary for active citizenship, such as leader- 
ship, courage, tact, conviction, decision, sympathy for the suffering, the 
weak, the depressed and the  oppresscd. f we are to get rid of that 
parochialism and communalism, that stand in the way of our achicving national 
solidarity and of making our system of Local Self-Government a greater success, 
we have to train our future citizens to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family, caste or community. If the country needs enligh- 
tened leaders and worthy citizens imbued with a spirit of service and sacrifice 
to make the country a better land to live in, it is but proper that the 
University should turn its attention and devote its resources more and 
more to increase the amenities for promoting students’ social welfare, 
for developing their social qualities, and for training them in social character 
and spirit which are so necessary for the service of their countrymen. 
These qualities can be developed only through social activities. The Hostels, 
Unions, Clubs and plsyinp aes in our colleges and in the University are the 
natural training grounds for the cultivation of the social virtues. 


The achievements of our University in this department of its activities are 
not 6o negligible as one is often led to think. I am not here speaking of the 
several social activities in the numerous colleges under the University ; I am 
specifically referring to the activities of the University itself. There is, first of 
all, the Madras University Union, which is open to the students of the constituent 
colleges as well as to the Research students of the University, paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 3, and which is managed by a Governing Body consisting of 
the Principals of the constituent colleges. It has two habitations-one on the 
Spur Tank Road. with sports and outdoor games, and the other in the Examination 

all with its indoor games, reading room and debates. ‘The importance attached 
by the University to this institution may be gauged by the fact that the University 
is now spending a liberal sum of Rs. 12,000 a year on_ this Union and its activities 
and is now constructing a pavilion at a cost of Rs. 10,000, Of late, the University 
has shown a great deal of interest in athletics. Besides the athletic activities of 
the Madras University Union, Inter-Collegiate sports and games have now been 
well organized on a regional basis, with the colleges grouped in four divisions, 
having as their centres Madras, Bangalore, TE nene e and Trichur, and the 
University spends on these activities nearly Rs. 4,000 a year. The University is 
also actively participating in the Inter-University Tournaments, particularly in 
tennis and cricket. Then there is the University Training Corps, with its four 
companies, having an enrolment of 26 Officers and 637 other ranks. In the 
University Training Corps are represented almost all constituent colleges for 
men in the City of Madras, as well as three mofussil colleges—the Christian 
College at Tambaram and the St. Joseph’s College and the National College at 
Trichinopoly. And on this important activity the University is spending nearly 
Re. 8.000 ¢ a year. Thus it will be seen that the University has fully realised the 
significant part played by Hostels, Unions and play-ficlds in the social formation 
of its alumni, and the authorities of the University deserve our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on the recent developments in the social side of University life. 

In other directions too our University has been progressive. In order to 
satisfy the new requirements of a changing country, during the past ten years 
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the University has revised and expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
degrees and diplomas, and has sanctioned new schemes for further development, 
Among the new courses of studies, special mention may be made of Islamic 
History and Culture, a new group added to both the Pass and the Honours 
courses; Hindi as a language group in B. A. Pass and Honours; all Dravidian 
languages having their respective Honours courses; Syriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, B. A. Pass and Honours courses ; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Maipen in Hebrew and Soppar in Syriac, and the introduction 
of a new Group in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 
reparatory course for B. O. L. Again, the growing importance of library work 
is recognized by developing the three-months course for the Certificate in Librarian- 
ship into a one-year course for the new Diploma in Librarianship. The usefulness 
of a course of training in public administration has also been recognised by 
instituting a two-years course, open to graduates and others and leading toa 
Diploma in Politics and Public Administration ; and I attach such value to this 
course that I have already moved in the matter of getting the Government to 
recognize and prescribe it as an additional qualification for those to be appointed as 
Commissioners of Municipalitics and Secretarics of District Boards. Five new 
courses of studies and Degrees have also becn instituted—(1) Bachelor of Commerce 
(B. Com.), (2) Bachelor of Veterinary Science (B. V. Sc.), (3) Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning (B. O. L.), (4) Bachelor of Music (B. Mus.), and (5) Bachelor of Education 
(B. Ed,). The old L. T. course continues as a one-year course, but with an impor- 
tant change, viz., the addition of a practical course, and the first batch of candi- 
dates for the new L. T. will appear in 1940 ; and tho new degree of Bachelor of 
Education is one of two years of advanced studics. Besides, six new Research 
Degrecs have been instituted—M. Litt., D. Litt., M. Ed., aud M. O. L.,, on the Arta 
-side, and M. Sc. and D. Sc., on the Science side. It is now proposed by the Board 
of Studies to institute a Diploma in Cooperation, which may eventually be devcloped 
into a Degree in Cooperation and Rural Science. 


Two other welcome developments of recent years also deserve special mention 
here. The demand for popular University lectures in the mofussil has been met by 
the creation of University Extension Boards in different centres, like Madras, Coim- 
batore, Ernakulam, Madura, Mangalore, Tellicherry, Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly. 
About forty popular lectures on different useful subjects sre delivered in a year, 
and thereby the University has extended its scope of education to the broader circle 
of the public. Thus, in one sense, the University is becoming more and more a 
teaching University and participating in the wider Adult Education movement. 
The other welcome development is the idea of starting Social Service Clubs in the 
colleges under the University. I am happy to think that our University is begin- 
ning to realise that it bas not only to produce intellectually and socially cultured 
citizens, but has also the duty of supplying the country with men and women 
possessing a sense of social service, so that they may serve their fellowmen with a 
spirit of service and sacrifice—that missionary spirit without which much of social 
service cannot be expected out of the graduatcs of the University. 


While it is gratifying to note the progress made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that two important Faculties still await 
further development ; I refer to the Faculty of Commerce and the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, which still await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the Province and the increase in the volume of trade, it is a sur- 

rise that no College of Commerce has yet come up in our Province. Perhaps it 
1s the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our University. It is my hope and wish that, with the cooperation 
of the Government and of business magnates, a College of Commerce will soon be 
fait accompli. As regards the Faculty of Fine Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started courses in Music, but it is worth while considering the possibility of deve- 
loping the present Government School of Arts into a College of Arts. There is one 
other department that awaits its college and degree ; I mean, technological studies. 
We have neither a Degree nor a College of Technology under the University. Here, 
too, with the cooperation of the Government and the Daiversity: it may perhaps 
possible to develop the present Government School of Technology into a College 
of Technology and the present Textile Institute into a Textile College. I must 
here mention one more fact to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
University. There are four schemes, already approved by the University authorities, 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz, Anthropology, 
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Experimental Fsychology, Physics and Statistics, and I know that these useful 
schemes are kept in abeyance for want of adequate funds. 

This brings me to the question of finances, which, being, in the words of 
Kautalya, “the pivot of the State.” I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
brief examination. The two main sources of income of the University are the Fee 
Fund and the Government Grant. Is there any likeli-hood of a shiinking of these 
sources ?—this is the anxious question that agitates the minds of all those interested 
in the continued progress of our University. As regards the Fee Fund, I believe, 
this Fund has already reached its high-water mark, and I apprehended that a 
steady diminution is not beyond the realm of possibilities. ‘wo causes, I am 
ofraid, will lead to this unpleasant result. In the first place, one big slice of the 
territorial jurisdiction of the University is being cut off as a consequence of the 
establishment of the Travancore University. Whatever may be the benefits the 
Travancore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
our University will certainly be hit hard. Although some of the colleges within 
the area of the Travancore University have broken off their connection and the rest 
will follow suit, a few of the students will continue to cross the limits of the 
State, to drink deep at the fountains of our University. But their numbers will 
be so small that they will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 


A second possible cause for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is the diminution 
in the number of students that will henceforth enter the portals of University for 
higher education. Jt is the general desire that the large crowd of unfit candidates 
should not be allowed to enter the University courses, and if the recognition of 
Secondary Education as at present conceived is effected, certainly a large number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in life without 
entering the University courses. The general good of the country demands a 
reform of this nature, though it may have its repercussions on the finances of the 
University. But, if the contemplated reform of Secondary Education is judiciously 
carried out by a hearty co-operation between the Government and the University, 
I am confident that the finances of the Univerty will not be affected to any consi- 
derable extent. If Government will provide attractive course and Certificates in 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University will pro- 
vide equally attractive, advanced, continuation courses in those vocational subjects and 
award diplomas and degrees to the successful candidates, I am sure many will con- 
tinue to flock to the University for uscful, advanced vocational courses and at the 
game time to profit by the benefits of University life. The only change in the 

osition—and the change that we all desire—will be, not the diversion of the crowd 
rom University education and lifc, but the diversion of those who are unfit for 
an advanced literary education, to an advanced vocational education. If the reform 
of Secondary Education and the readjustment of University courses are carried 
out on these lines, I can assure the University that its finances will not be disturb- 
ed on this score to any perceptible extent. 


Some of you, I am sure, expect the Education Minister to examine here 
another possible cause for the shrinking of the income of the University. There is 
a legitimate fear entertained in certain quarters that the present Government, with 
their desire to devote more attention and resources to mass education, with their 
policy of Prohibition on the one side and the policy of economy and retrenchment 
on the other, will soon turn their searchlight in the direction of the University to 
discover any possible chances of reducing the Government grant to the University. 
I, too, entertain such a fear, because in a system of Government in which the 
University grant is a votable item of expenditure, no one can prophesy what the 
future action of a fickle democracy will be. Nevertheless, as one who has full 
and personally realized the needs of the University, as one who still thinks wi 
our leaders like Sri §. Satyamurti that University education in this country has 
not reached that stage when it could he checked without detriment to the intellec- 
tual, moral and material progress of the people, you may rest assured that I shall 
have the needs of the University and of the country always in my mind. 

But may I not take this occasion to point out to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity another source of income which the University has not yet tapped; I refer 
to large private benefactions. Indeed, the University has been able to attract a 
good number of endowments of Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000 for instituting medals and 
other prizes in memory of distinguished men and women ; but is not open to the 
Doiversity to spend this amount on any capital expenditure or on any schemes of 
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expansion. For these the University must secure free and larger endowments or 
donations. In fact, when the Madras Leesan introduced two provisions in the 
first University Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated. e find, in the 
constitution of the Senate, provision is made for the enrolment as Life Members 
of “all persons who make a donation of not less than Rs. 25,000 to or for the 
general purposes of the University.” It is also provided that “Every Association 
making a donation of not Jess than Rs. 25,000 and every person making a donation 
of not less than Rs. 10,000 but not amounting to Rs. 25, or more to or for the 
general purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
the Senate, who shall be a member for five years.” Now, I am decidedly of opini- 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far .received no donation, it is better that we remove these 
provisions when we amend the Act next time ; for it is a disgrace to provide in 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 


But in this connection I may be excused if I make an observation here. 
May I know if the University authorities have taken any steps to implement theso 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sitting firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Rs, 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rocks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe earthquake. May I not 
appropriately refer here to the enthusiastic and successful efforts made by the 
Andhra University to secure several princely donations ? Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the springs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madras University ? The 
fact is that the persistent refusal of the present Government to give any additional 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the one-and-a-half lakhs 
originally promised and regularly paid, has driven the Andhra University to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old proverb goes, it is necessity that is the mother 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of threc lakhs and odd, has no necessity to go about discovering new ways 
and means of adding to its capital resources. Can it be that the fear of courting 
disappointment prevents University from launching upon this venture ? 


Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Government 
or from private benefactors, 1 may point out that there are certain ways of 
retrenchment ; some of them are open to the University, while some others tho 
Legislature must permit the University to adopt. If you examine the items of 
expenditure out of the Government grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable for retrenchment. I shall not point them 
out myself, but will leave them as a riddle or a puzzle for you to find 
out. When the question of amending the University Act is taken up, the 
Government will consult the authorities of the University on the 
question of introducing certain amendments so as to effect some economies 
without sacrificing present efficiency. With such additional resources it will be 
possible for the University to continue to maintain its policy of steady growth and 
development, introducing new departments of study and research and increasing the 
facilities for social activities in the University. 

Graduates of the year,—Remember with legitimate pride that the University 
to whose membership you have been admitted today is thus one of glorious tradi- 
tions and creditable achievements. Is it not natural, therefore, that the University 
should expect you to keep up its honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter hereafter ? 

Most of you have, no doubt finished the toils of learning ; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of victory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lies before you the greater 
battle—the Battle of Life. The world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disappointments. You will soon see around ycu a ceaseless strife 
going on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike the world of 

ollege or University life which you are now leaving, you will find the new world 
full of passions and prejudices, errors and evils of diverse nature. New problems 
will perplex you ; false lights will misguide you; unexpected obstacles will stop 
you ; powerful temptations will lure you : envy and jealousy will assail you. 
evertheless, let not the new world turn Bie into pessimists, Your past life has 
armed you for the future ; the intellectual and social formation you have received 
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during your University life will stand in food stead in facing the coming Battle 
of Life. You have shown your mettle in the battles you have already 
fought and won in the world which you are emerging from. ith the knowledge, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your echolastic life, with the endurance 
and perseverance manifested by you in the Battle of Examinations, and with the 
boldness and courage with which you have surmounted the difficulties of your 
collegiate career, you must now, with courage and hope, enter the new world with 
optimism and fight successfully the Battle of Life. 


In spite of the apparent gloom that darkens the horizon around, you could 
still win the Battle of Life, provided you possess certain qualities which make for 
puccess. Your past success in the Battle of Examinations implies that you possess 
qualities which give no small assurance of fitness for the various callings to 
which you are destined. You have piven proofs of your capacity for sustained applica- 
tion to academic studies, of your aptitude for prolonged intellectual work 
and your willingness to have your knowledge examined and tested an 
to have your inclinations subjected to discipline and control. With these advan- 
ih of intellectual and moral Preparatory equipment which ought to prove service- 
able in your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Battle of Life before you, But, in order to maintain the 
vantage ground, you will have to show at you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly une demands upon your menal powers and re- 
sources, as well as social and moral qualities, which active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical difficulties which you must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in expetience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears: “But 
chiefly the mould of a Man’s Fortune is in his own hands.” Remember that, 
like on Spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 
medals and other prizes. Generally speaking, these are, indced, valuable passports 
for you to enter the world of competition more casily than your less jortasiate 
companions ; but let me forewarn you that they do not necessarily carry with 
them a guarantee of success in life. Jt is common’ enough to tell 
those who have gained prizes as students that the same qualities 
which placed them above their fellows in their respective classes, will 
procure them equal prominence in their after-career. It is partly true, for 
talent and industry will always bear a market value; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise we sbould not see 60 many instances of clever school boys and_ brilliant 
Dniversity men who turn out utter failures in after-life. The fact is that 
ensue success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you havo not been required to display as students. It is upon the possession 
and exercise of these qualities that your future success depends. The four essential 
requisites of success in adult life are the power of increasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 


You must always bear in mind that the knowledge which any one of you 
possesses is but a tiny portion of the whole. Literature and Science are Himalayan 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever department 
of knowledge you may have selected and ee lat in, you will finda lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. The University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vast field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and morc brilliantly, taking care to pour more oil 
into it and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have, indeed, completed 
your collegiate carcer ; but you cannot claim to have completed your education or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all of us, throughout our 
life, are seekers after truth. You may perhaps know that quaint old saying ° 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever profession or 
avocation you may enter, your making a matk in it depends on your 
continuing to study and _ learn, keeping your torch of knowledge burning 
bright. thorough knowledge of all the available literature ina particular 
line will prove a powerful weapon in the hands of every one in that 
profession or service. However, I must make the appeal in a special manner 
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to graduates in Law, Medicine and Engineering. These branches of know- 
ledge demand the labour of a life-time, In the case of Law, the field is go vast 
and the possible applications are so varied that no one should enter on its study 
who is not prepard to be always learning. And Engineering are sciences that are, 
in this age, eminently progressive. Every day additions are being made to our 
knowledge of the working of Nature and of the methods of subduing her forces— 
the legitimate work of Doctors and Engineers. You must. therefore, is ever watch- 
ful of what is new and ever labouring to extend the limits of your domain of 
knowledge, if you desire to succeed in life by maintaining proficiency and attaining 
distinction in your special calling. Not only these graduates of professional degrees, 
but every one in whatever department of life, must remain a lover of books—books 
which bring knowledge. Knowledge connected with your particular department of 
work can never be useless. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
qualities that will sccure you a higher stage of success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of keeping up that intellectual culture 
you have received from the University. [very one of us must be readers of books 
of men, and of facts. Even the busiest of us must endeavour to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of other minds. 
We must also keep ourselves over moving with the stream of human thought that 
has flowed on and shall flow on through all the ages. One of our eminent doctors 
lately drew ne attention to this fact. In his convocation address, two years 
aog, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar observed : 

“I deplore the tendency in some of the alumni of the University, to so engross 
themselves in their particular vocation, that they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to pursue their literary studies, or to cultivate their faculties of close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it submissively accept the preconceived opinions of others, 
as this policy of intcllectual inertia. One of the greatest legacies of a 
University training is that the best thoughts of the men of letters of all nations 
of the world are available for the keen student of human nature, and it is these 
elevating ideas and ideals that will, ere long, help one to take his proper place in 
the body politic and add his quota to the welfare of the general public.” 


Men whom you meet in all their variety of intellectual and moral nature, the 
political and social forces at work around you, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will furnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought— 
thought that will elevate and brace your whole inner man by keeping you in 

erpetual contact with what is real and enduring beneath the shows of the fleeting 
tour. While I advise you not to despise or neglect the words of other minds in 
the world I would at the same time emphasise the need of resisting the temptation 
of blindly following the thoughts and ideas of others. Having listened to other 
minds and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to ackno- 
wledge no authority but that of the truth you have discovered, can you enable your 
minds and discharge your responsibility. 

More important than knowledge is its practical application to different situations 
in life. Mere knowledge of facts, theories and principles is not sufficient for success 
in life without that skill in their application, which is only to be acquired by 
experience. One can acquire a mastery in the theory of swimming without seeing 
more water than would fill a basin ; but, if he were to rely solely upon this, he 
would be drowned the very first time he ventures out of his depth. A Medical stu- 
dent may be acquainted with use of every drug in the Pharmacopoeia, and may be 

erfect in describing the symptoms of every known disease ; but the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed and told to ascertain, from the languid eye, the feeble pulse 
and some incoherent answers of the patient, what his illness is, the Master of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. Proficiency and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of the realities of life, by long experience in 
the application of facts, principles and theorics to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage you, but to make you realise that you should 
not consider your education complete, when and though you may have mastered 
everything that could be found in the text-books and reference books you have 
perused, and that you mut be prepared at first for very disheartening labours and 
should expect success only after you have completed the study of the Book of Life. 
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It is well that you should know this, as it will serve the double purpose of check- 
ing that excessive self-confidence which is always felt at first by youth overflowing 
with book knowledge, and of softening the sense of disappointment and of failure, 
which you are sttre to experience when you first come into competition with the 
trained intellect of an experienced man in the profession. 

More important still are the social and moral  qualitities which give 
both knowledge and its application stability and direction. All your talent, learn- 
ing ability and industry will be of no avail unless you ssess in abundance also 
social moral qualitics. The need of possessing developed social qualities springs 
from the very nature of man as a sovial animal. Your character must be such 
that you love others and are loved by others. When you occupy positions of im- 
portance in life, whether in public administration or in private services, you have 
to deal with equals, superiors and inferiors. ‘To all these alike you must show a spirit 
of love, kindness and consideration, In deciding questions of reward and punishment, 
appointment and promotion, suspension and dismissal, you will have to be guid 
by a sense of justice seasoned with mercy; you must govern with firmness and yet 
with kindness. One lesson I have learnt during the short period I have been in 
Office is that our administration is s0 wooden, so mechanical, that the human ele- 
ment is often forgotten, In a land of poverty and misery, what is lezal before the 
State may not be what is legitimate before the Creator. If our great Emperor Asoka 
is called “the Humane” it is because he did not ignore the human element in 
administration. Secondly, in our social and civie relations, we must not set aside 
the feclings of others. In a land of diverse crecds and castes, we must learn to be 
more tolerant of our neighbour’s feelings, sentiments and even idiosyncrasies. In 
lite you will come in contact with innumerable men with religions, opinions and 
temperaments different from yours, But do not on that account despise them or 
wound their feclings. The popularity of great and good men is directly propor- 
tional to their habit of respectiny others’ feclings. Differing capacities for judg- 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 

Otent causes for division and strife in our country. But the graduates of the 
niversity have the duty of setting an example of social accommodation in a land 
Of such diversities like ours ; they are to be the embodiment of social virtues. 


Moral qualities are even more important than social qualities for success in 
life. The first place among them I would give to courage of conviction. If, after 
inquiry and thought, you have reached a conviction, avow it without considerations 
of fear or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your contribution to 
the progress and propagation of truth, so cssential for the progress of our country. 
If you are convinced that a belicf in good and bad omens and other superstitions 
and errors has done harm to individuals, that bad and unhealthy social and religious 
customs have done a disservice to the cause of our national progress, and on the 
other hand, that such policics of our Government as the Policy of Prohibition are 
in the best interests of the pcople, do not hesitate to say so, even from the top of 
your house and at the top of your voice. In short, think straight, see clear and 
speak loud. 


A second quality which will smooth your passage through your new world of 
differences of opinions and divergences of interests, is a spirit of compromise. Often 
one hears this loud proclamation from the young as well as the old: “I hate 
compromises ; I am an uncompromising fellow.” If there is one lesson more than 
another which the Muse of History teaches her devotees, it is the need of compro- 
mises in life. It is said that parallel lines do not meet and that the North Pole 
cannot mect the South Pole. Naturally, parallel lines nor the Poles could meet 
cach other ; but the spirit of compromise is so supernatural a force that it can 
successfully overcome the Laws of Nature. How many stubborn conflicts in the 
history of a nation or in the history of international relations, have been settled 
by the spirit of compromise! Without sacrificing one’s tried and cherished princi- 
oles: without forsaking the fundamentals, we can settle our differences by mutual 
concessions with good will on cither side. Deadlocks and strikes, 80 prominent in 
our economic, civic and political life of today, could be avoided by mutual conces- 
sions. If you, Hindu, Muslim and Christian graduates of the University, desire to 
be the makers of a New India, whcther it be through Municipal Councils, District 
Boards or Legislatures, or even in private life, as cannot possibly serve your 
country—a country of diverse creeds, castes an _communities—uniless you are 
actuated with a spirit of generous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
short of sacrificing true principles. 
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The third quality which will be a prop to you throughout your life is the 
possession of good manners. Good manners diminish the friction which attends 
one’s passage through life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abilities or moral worth, It is worth repeating every. day, along with the morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners are to life what oil is to machinery. 

The crowning moral quality 1 would recommend to you for success in life is 
the cultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intellectual powers 
will only be a snare to yourselves and a source of danger to others. Many are the 
temptations which are likely to beset your path in life—temptations from without 
temptations from within—to resist which will require the energetic action of all 
the bettcr elements in your character. It is worth while for you, therefore, to 
meditate daily on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve as your 
honour, if it is carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impossible to regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man docs a threefold injury: he injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that confidence 
which we are naturally disposed to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of Saxony : “the straight line 
is the shortest road.” 


However, I should like to warn you against that utilitarian maxim: “Honesty 
is the best poy It is a sound maxim, if you do not confound the result of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he fancies to be most politic is really honest. Be honest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not perhaps be rewarded by status and wealth, 
but you will, I assure you, reap your reward in that self-respect and contentment, 
which always follows up a consciousness of having done your duty, which neither 
status nor wealth can ever bestow. Though honesty is the best policy, it may not 
be a paying policy in this wicked world, but as members of the University you 
are to shine as stars of purity and brilliance in the firmament of Indian society. 

It is to make you happy in spite of the adverse effects of your Roney of 
honesty that I 1ecommend to you one more quality—contentment—a soothing balm 
to heal the sores of adversity. While you strive after increasing success, learn to be 
contented with what falls to your lot. Without contentment no man can be 
continuously happy in this woild. It is mind that makes a ‘heaven of hell’ and a 
‘hell of heaven.’ In the heat and tumult of the Battle of Life, I appeal to you not 
to forget that the factors of happiness are not wealth, power and position, but 
health, competence and contentment. 

These four, then,—the power of knowledge, the skill in its application, and the 
social and moral qualitics—I assure you, will bring you success in the Battle of 
Life. Firmly and consistently do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour, 
but out of a sense of duty, and do not allow, in your daily life, inclination to take 
the place of duty, and success will be yours. Be heroes, determined to succeed, and 
your determination to succeed is half the victory in the battle. You have the best 
wishes and sincerest blessings of you alma mater and of your friends and well- 
wishers for a successful life in the world outside the portals of the University. 
Carry with you George Herbert’s words of advice, encouragement and hope: 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be ; 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree. 


The Battle of Life is bad enough for all; but it is worse for the graduates 
that entcr upon it during these years, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated unemployment. The problem had not attained its present dimensions 
Or intensity when I left the University twentyfive years ago. There was then a 
certain amount of correlation between the supply and the demand; but today the 
supply exceeds the demand a hundredfold in evey walk of life, in every branch of 
publis service and in every department of business, so much so that not only has 
the market value of a degrec or a diploma considerably gone down, but there is 
not an adequate demand even for a supply at a much lower price. The graduates 
of today cannot, therefore, enter the world of life with any confident outlook, an 
the problem is engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Universities. 
The problem has assumed such importance today that I may be excused if I venture 
to devote a few minutes for its examination, particularly to examine two question — 
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viz., on whom should the blame rest ? and how should we remedy the evil or 
solve the problem ? 


Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in our Province? No, I will not throw the blame on the University. 
The aim of a University is the spread of intellectual and social culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit that are 
highly necessary for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the service 
or activity in which he may engage himself. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors of the University are to be kept wide open to admit within it every one 
eligible for admission therein, without distinctions of sex or caste or creed or 
colour. Whether all those going out of its portals will derive adequate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University. Because there is 
likely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could consume, is the 
University to shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors ? The duty of the University is to supply the country with 
men and women of culture as leaders of thought and action, to gather under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the world with a national outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the books they 
study and with the instruction they receive in the Colleges under the University— 
in short, to breathe a new spirit into the rising generation of men and women 
50 that they may become able leaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne out 
by the civic and political consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying influences of Western learning and spirit, by 
promoting the identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to fill positions of trust and resposibility 
our University has discharged its duties faithfully and successfully. If some o 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occupations in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 


Shall we, then, blame the parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfortable income for their maintenance? I will neither blame the 
parents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and_ instinctively. 

‘he system of education introduced by the famous Dispatch of 1854 had the 
effect of creating a new intellectual aristocracy, and every parent wanted his 
child to be born or reborn into this new caste—the ‘Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Government services or in business offices. In a land of castes, it may be 

ardonable if every parent desired to find his son occupying a position in the 

ighest caste of the ‘Brahmins’ of the new intellectual aristocracy—an aristocrac 
of knowledge, of office, of power, of status and of wealth. Without the hallmar 
of a University degree none could enter the inner circle of this aristocracy. 
Naturally, therotore there has been a rush for University education and conse- 
quently an overcrowding in the colleges and Universities of the country. As long 
as there is no other alternative course open to the parents to give their children 
a respectable position and a lucrative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned, 


Shall we, then, throw the blame on the Government ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible than the University for solving this problem 
of unemployment. The eligibility of admission to the University is determined 
by the results of the 8. 8. L. C. Examination—an examination which is under 
the control of Government, an examination for which the courses of studies are 
prescribed by Government and whose conduct is entrusted to a body appointed 
mainly by Government, an examination which is made to serve the double purpose 
of entrance into the public serviccs as well as entrance into the University. For 
want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to enter upon diversified and 
respectable courses, preparatory to different walks of life, all run the same course, 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and Sciences. In my humble opinion, the Government have to 
share the major part of the blame for the ead state of affairs; and it lies with 
the Government, in coljaboration with the University as well as with businesemen, 
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to find out a proper solution of the problem. The present Government will 
ce be taking up the question of solving this problem. 

n what basis and on what lines shall we approach the problem ? The 
report of the Hartog Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
popularly known as the Simon Commission, went thoroughly into the question 
of the state of education in India. ‘Ihough the main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee took the opportu- 
nity—the first oppo afforded since the Hunter Commission of 1882—to 
survey the whole field of education. This report, published in 1929, formed an 
important document—a valuable addition to the literature on education in India. 
In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Report was to elementary and 
secondary education what the Sadler Commission Report was to University 
education, Among the many findings of the Hartog Committee, the report drew 
prominent attention to three disquieting and significant features of the state of 
education, viz., (1) the ineffectiveness of a large portion of the total expenditure 
on education, particularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidates who were finding their way into the colleges and 
higher educational institutions ; and (3) the lack of flexibility in the system of 
secondary educition. We are here concerned only with the last two features—the 
entrance of the unfit candidates to the University and the lack of flexibility in the 
secondary education course. On a careful examination it will be found that these 
two features are related as cause and effect: it is because of the lack of flexibility 
in the system of secondary education that many unfit candidates rush madly 
into the University courses in Arts and Sciences. ‘The more we recognize the 
truth of this view, the nearer shall we be to the solution of the problem in hand. 
Beeause the §. 8. L. ©. system does not afford facilities to the students to choose 
different courses of studics according to their talents, aptitude and purse, all run 
along the same course and push their way into the University and make our 
colleyes too crowded to enable them to acquire adcquate intellectual and social 
culture. One of the requisites of true intellectual formation is the tutorial system. 
With such large crowds in our college classes and with the present system of 
“mass lectures” (to borrow a characteristic expression of the late Professor Corley), 
and with the poor finances of most of our colleges, it is simply impossible to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English Universities 
are famous for. None has realised the value of the tutorial system to the same 
extent, nor has any one spoken so strongly in favour of it, as our esteemed 
friend Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, who, in the course of his Convocation address, five 
years ago, said : 

“As for the intellectual side of the University education I would earnestly 
lead that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or 
cturer being in charge of a small number of students whose reading he guides 
and with whom he discusses the subject of a weckly essay, may be more widel 
used, whereas most colleges scem to be satisfied with the imitation article whic 
consists in the appointment of a low paid corrector and marked of more or 
less satisfactory answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly 
essay and the discussion with one’s tutor, the training in the art of examining 
and appraising original documents or historical or political data or economic 
facts that distinguish the Honours courses at English Universities, and which 
would, till the want is made good in India, make it advisable for our best 
rraduates to proceed to English Universities to get a training which Indian 
niversities and Colleges do not at present provide.” 


So, too, in the matter of social formation much headway cannot be made with 
the large number attending our colleges. Play-grounds are not adequate for 
various games and for every one to get a turn. College Hostels are so limited in 
their accommodation that most of the students of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that are physically and morally unhealthy and 
unsuited for concentrated intellectual pursuits, Common Rooms, Clubs and Reading 
Rooms in colleges are inadequate to meet the requirements of the large numbers. 
Students’ Associations and Societies have so large a membership that very few get 
a chance to speak or to take part in a debate. For any adequate social formation 
our numbers are too many. In many ways, therefore, with such large numbers, 
real improvement—intellectual, moral or social—in the University life of today is 
almost impossible of realisation. at 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable dimensions !s 
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the problem before educationists, before the University and the Government. In our 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, however, restrict the opportunities 
for higher studies to any deserving aspiring youth. It is an admitted fact that, 
although some fail in their University examinations for want of serious and cons- 
tant application, by far the pepoy fail in them for lack of aptitude for higher 
academic pursuits. Instead of allowing all to rush along the same route, we have 
to afford facilities by providing vaiied courses of studies during the secondary 
education stage so that each of the aspirants for higher studies may find provided 
something that is congenial to his natural talents and aptitude and practicable 
within his limited financial resources. What we should aim at is a reorganization 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have a call for 
vocational education no less than those who have the necessary aptitude for literary 
studies, to find suitable choices provided in the high school course, and also an 
expansion of the present University courses so as to provide for more diplomas and 
degrees in vocational or professional courses, which shall be a natural continuation 
of the high school vocational courses. Thus, by a readjustment or reorganization 
of the secondary education course and by adding a few more vocational courses in 
the collegiate or University stage, we shall be able to solve the problem as far as 
the Government and the University could do. If the Government, the University 
and the businessmen put their heads and shoulders together, I am _ optimistic 
enough to think that we shall be able to solve the problem of educated unemploy- 
ment to the extent that is possible in the present circumstances of our country. 

So far I have placed before you a fairly complete idea of your University in 
order to enable you to realise how honourable it is for you to be members of such 
an illustrious University ; and 1 have also explained how you could win the Battle 
of Life. Now it remains for me to bring home to you some of your responsibilities 
as graduates of the University. 


Corresponding to the honour you have obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
you have certain new responsibilities resting on your shoulders, These responsibilities 
arise out of the three promises made by all the graduates assembled here and tho 
one promise specially made by the graduates of professional degrees. All of you 
have promised that (1) “you will conduct yourselves as members of this University,” 
(2) “you will support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning”, 
and i) “you mill uphold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
fellow-men”; and the graduates of the professional dezrees have promised in addition 
“that you will faithfully and carefully fulfil the duties” of your respective profes- 
sions, “that you will, on all occasions, maintain their purity and reputation, and 
that you will never deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by 
making your knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” ‘These four promises 
constitute your ‘charter of duties,’ which go with the honour and privilege you have 
obtained today. Let me now discharge my duty of bringing out the implication of 
these promises, so that you may enter the world of life with a full consciousness of 
your new responsibilities. 

By virtue of the hall-mark of the University you have entered the inner circle 
of the leaders of the nation—leaders of thought and action. As torch-bearers of 
culture, you have acquired the right to join the band of leaders who are carrying 
on the administration of the country and are working for the ie Sia of the 

eople. You are the light that has to illuminate the dark corners of our society. 

ou have to be the pioneers of progress in different departments of national 
advancement, On you rests the heavy responsibility of your countrymen to a hap- 
pier life by raising the material and moral standards of their life. ‘he nation looks 
up to you as leaders to elevate her in the comity of civilized nations. Whatever 
our avocation in life, you have to render service to your country. Be “Servants of 
ndia.” Will you not shoulder the responsibility corresponding to the position of 
honour you have attained to day ? Let me briefly place before you some of the 
problems of your country and point out to you how you could serve your fellow- 
men as leaders of thought and action. : 

The greatest problem before us today is how to attain national unity which, 
History shows, is the necessary requisite of national advancement. Unfortunately, 
owing to the antecedents of past history of the country, our nation has become a 
museum of races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions—a land of fundamental 
diversities instead of being a land of fundamental unity. Unless we develop a 
unity and solidarity out of these diversities, our nation cannot take its pee 
place among the civilized nations of the world. Every patriotic son and daughter 
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of Mother India has the responsibility to work for her unity, particularly the 
educated and enlightened section to which you now belong. You have the 
responsibility, therefore, to work for the harmony and concord between the various 
elements constituting Indian nationality. The three main communities—the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian—must be educated by you, as their leaders, to live 
together, to work together and to fight together as brethren of one family, as we 
see today in other civilized nations. By the negative social service of not speaking 
from the platform or writing in the press anything that will promote communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the positive social service of clubbing 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitherto done in ea college 
and University Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citizens of the country, 
both precept and example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country. This would be one of the greatest services you could 
render to your Motherland. The intellectual and social formation you have 
received from the University will help you to discharge this responsible duty 
of yours, Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural associations and 
societies, irrespective of castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
promised that you will, as far asin you lies, uphold and advance social order 
and the well-being of your fellow beings. Introduction of healthy social and 
moral reforms is necessary under the present conditions of society in India. 
Through such organizations you sonid: profitably work for the welfare of your 
countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yours. You are to lead the 
nation along the right path of well-being ; you are to guide your ove to 
appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several movements in the land, be 
they for social or economic or moral or civic or political advancement. The 
average man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy 
will look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Government of 
the Province or of the country and to represent to the Government and to the 
local authorities their disabilities and grievances as well as their opinions on the 
measures the Government happen to introduce for their welfare. Thus you occupy 
a responsible position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
people and as mouthpieces of the people towards their Government. It is through 
such organizations that you could discharge this responsibility of yours more 
effectively and, therefore, more successfully. Hence the need for you to take a 
lead in sreromne popular societies, clubs and associations for the well-being of your 
fellow-men. You have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. Without these 
no country could be great nor could a nation attain material and moral progress. 
These are days of revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of 
one’s liberty of thought and action, of violent representations of one’s disabilities 
and grievances. Of late, we have had a number of strikes of students, of 
labourers, and of motor drivers. “Down with aided managements,” “Down with 
the Headmaster,” “Down with the Police,” “Down with the Ministry’—such 
slogans have, of late, rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our Province. 
And quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed : 


‘Violent denunciations piesa | ill-will against all and sundry are the bane 
of agitations that depend on public support for their eventful success and are 
conceived in the form of appeals for intervention addressed to Government. A 
little less of destructive zest will do no harm to demonstrators bent on a_ parade 
of their wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy—and through it redress— 
lies in reducing offensive outbursts to a minimum in the course of ventilating 
a grievance.” 


In all these movements you have the duty of giving the right direction to 
the new forces that are let loose in modern society. As enlightened leaders and 
cultured citizens, you have to lead the nation along paths of truth and non- 
violence—two great virtues for which our ancestors were once famous. You have 
appreciated the value of discipline, the importance of law and order, during your 

niversity life. These qualities are needed also in the State for its well-being so 
that the citizens of the country may lead a happy life, continually enjoying security 
of person and property, and peacefully carrying on their respective avocations in 
life. In this matter, too, you have to be leaders of thought and action. 

If you have a sufficint mastery of your mother-tongue, you could devote 
a part of your time and leisure to enrich with modern ideas and thought 
the literature in the various languages of our country. Especially at a time when 
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we cannot make much headway in furthering our policy of substituting Indian 
languages for English as the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, you 
could make your contribution to the production of suitable books for the use of 
the rising generation of students. You have both the facility and the opportunity 
to be of service to your less fortunate brethren and sisters that sit atill in the 
shadow of ignorance and darkness. The knowledge you have gained through the 
medium of English, you have a responsibility to impart to the multitude to whom 
God had not given favourable opportunities for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in its infancy, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of occasional lectures, good, informing articles in the papers 
and magazines, and cheap, wellwritten tracts and books, on the subjects of your 
Special studies, you could do immense service to your fellowmen—a duty which 
ou have to discharge as worthy members of the University, as torchbearers of 

nowledge and culture, as respectable and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ample opportunities of service is social 
reform. There is a conflict going on in our country between the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy and that of heterodoxy, between the 
lovers of Original civilization and those of Western civilization, You will soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this conflict. On what side will 
you throw in the weight of your opinion, influence and power ? If you are to 
play a useful part in the movement of social reform, you have to make a_ careful 
study of the social conditions and realise the wisdom of replacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion ot the well-being of your 
fellowmen, The insanitary condition abounding everywhere and causing, directly 
or indirectly, much of preventable suffering and mottality, the profuse expenditure 
on family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of parents in rural areas to send their grown up girls for education—all these and 
many others are matters that ought to engage your serious attention. Men and 
women of education should take a leading pait in reforms that are calculated to 
make the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. Remember the advice of 
the poet : 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All wordly joys go less, 
To the one joy of doing kindness. 


Our ancestors were remarkable for the two excellent qualities of “plain living” 
and “high thinking” and these qualities once made them great and famous, But 
we in this age of contact with the Western civilization, have shown a tendency to 
live a life of luxury, spending much of our substance on the non-essentials of 
existence, In the Convocation Address of 1884 the Honourable W. R. Cornish 
told the graduates of the year : —— 

“T would not have you depart from the simple habits, inherited from a lon 
line of ancestors, and which the experience of countless geneiations has prove 
to be best suited to the inhabitants of tropical lands, Food and clothing must 
vary in different countries, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adhering 
to the simplicity of life practised by your forefathers, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminent of modern scientists, who have come 
to the conclusion that alcoholic drinks and strong meats are not essential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of strong drinks, at 
any rate, has proved a curse to the Northern peoples. I would have you, in the 
words of the poet, ; 

“Keep all thy native good, and naturalize _ 
All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill.” 


These are words uttered in this very hall by an Englishman, and not a _Congress- 
man. Shall I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers of the New India 
of our conception ? 

am not one of those who will commend or condemn our ancient customs, 
because they are ancient ; nor the Western ideas and habits, because they are 
Western. th the East and the West are creations of an all-merciful God, and 
it would be an act of condemnation of the divine dispensation of things, if we 
were to cultivate the habit of condemning everything that does not belong to our 
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own age or to our own country. Our ancestors might not have had the benefit 
of that modern education you have now received, nor enjoyed the fruits of modern 
scientific developments ; and yet they were men of culture and wisdom. Let us 
accept whatever is good in the ideas and customs which they have handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
West has to teach us ; and produce a new synthetic culture and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 

cast in Kast, 

West is West ; 

But East plus West 

Is much the best. 


You know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the ancient past a position of glory which other nations envied. Once 
upon a time she was great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
modern European nations were still steeped in barbarism, when Greece and Rome 
and Britain were names hardly known beyond the waters that surround them. Let 
me not sing the praises of my own country ; let foreign testimony bear witness to 
the truth. Addressing the young men before him, Mr. George Smith said in 1870 : 


‘Man, it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist ; and nowhere can this fact be more abundantly illustrated than here in 
India. In this as in many other respects the West is but the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked individuality. The mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of antiquity, originality, grace and harmony of colour 
which the daughter strives in vain to equal. Look at the textile, manual an 
mechanical arts of India; the ‘webs of woven air’; the embroidered fabrics un- 
equalled for delicacy and design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Shimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of Travancore in ivory, of the goldsmiths of 
Trichinopoly, the silversmiths of Cuttack. These and many others of the manu- 
factures of this land exhibit remaikably that instinctive—let me add hereditary— 
artistic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and bloom of colour, which 
have gained for Indian arts the admiration of world...... Never forget that India 
was a civilized, an artistie and an industrial nation when Abraham left his native 
Ur of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and others vey interested in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent and teachable people are to be 
evoked, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and most distin- 
pallies among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial nations of 

e world, 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872, Mr. Henry Fortey 

said in the course of his Convocation address : 


“You should live and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Forget not her ancient fame. Forget not that literature and 
philosophy and art had here their home and Athens had arisen to keep watch on 
the Blue a iv when the seven hills of Rome stood still lonely by the ‘Tiber. 
Remember that on you and such as you depends whether India is ever to regain 
the place of leadership that she had lost, es, my young friends ; on you depends 
the elevation of young Motherland to the position she once occupied. ‘That vene- 
rable Mother of glorious past is calling out to you, to each and every one of you 
to revive her ancient glories. Will you, sons and daughters of an ancient an 
illustrious Mother, turn a deaf ear to her pathetic and pressing call ? Will you 
not anke her once more the centre of the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art 


Let me conclude by drawing your attention to another important day veneer 
of yours as sons and daughters of this ancient land of spirituality. Along wi 
many economic-political “isms” like Socialism, Communism and Ishevism—all 
alike un-Indian in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious “isms” are 
creeping into our land—indifferentism, agnosticism and atheism. To what depths 
of degradation should our land of spirituality have fallen in order to afford 
therein a fertile growth for these dangerous “isms” of modern life. You are men 
of culture ; if so, let the rays of these “isms” be passed through the prism of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 
per lexed and confounded world cannot see. Remember, India was great when 
ndia was religious, a land of high spirituality ; and you who are out, as leaders 
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of thought and action, to lead India back to her ancient position cannot build 
up her greatness and glory withouth the foundation of religion and spirituality. 
My young friends, my last appeal and request to you is to be religious; in 
rosperity as well as in adversity let felon have its softening influence on you. 
n_ all your service to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
well-being of your fellow-men, out of charity to them and out of gratitude to 
the Great Supreme God who has brought you, by His invisible light, to the 
position of honour and responsibility you occupy to-day. Your devoted service 
to ae fellow-men be an act of thanksgiving to the all-wise, all-good, all-powerful 
God, who knows all things and sees all things, whom truly to know and faithfully 
to serve is present peace and everlasting happiness. May all of you, with Divine 
Grace, serve faithfully and_ devotedly sor country and your God, as cultured 
shat at a your illustrious University and as worthy citizens of your glorious 

otherland. 


The Bombay University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. R. P. Masant 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the University on the 15th August 1939 :— 


There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
expression to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for me. As I stand 
before you to address you from this place, I feei mysclf deeply stirred by feelings 
of gratification and thankfulness that by virtue of the oflice to which you, Mr. 
Chancellor, have been pleased to call me, my connexion with my Alma Mater 
should be closer and the opportunity to serve her greater than before. 

Twelve months have rolled by since the date of the last Convocation, twelve 
months of alarums and excursions unprecedented in history. Never before was 
the world on notice, for so long a time, of the threat ar war hanging over it; 
never before was it so disordered and distraught. A regular epidemic of race 
arrogance and race antagonism, envy, hatred and Just of power has spread over 
some of the most advanced countries, undermining the basis of civilized soviety 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hope of enlightened adaptability 
aud harmony essential for world-fellowship and cultural co-operation. 


Into the serene atmosphere of a University the heated air of politics should 
not enter. In the totalitarian states, however, even the academic atmosphere is 
politicized. ‘The humanistic ideal of old has given place to an anti-social political 
ideal, called national. In pursuance of that ideal the university curriculum has 
been remodelled to suit what is introduced as the new “ideology”, and to meet 
what are called national needs. The realm of science knows no territorial or 
national boundaries; but in the mad world of to-day even science loses its 
international character. “In reality”, says one of the exponents of the new ideolory, 
“geience, like every other human product, is racial and conditioned by blood.” 
Hence the title of his book, Deutsche Phystk. The doctrine that all learning 
must be subordinated to the pressing needs of national life makes the universities 
mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The professors and the 
pupils are but pawns in the intriguing game of politics, Owning allegiance only 
to pure science and learning, the German Universities were once noted for their 
detachment from any particular creed or school of thought. They recognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other seats of learning in 
Europe, those citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization |! 


It is not my purpose to enter into an argument this evening on the policy 
of thus revolutionizing the relationship between the Government and the 
University. I merely wish to call attention to what I consider the greatest peril 
facing the world to-day, particularly the generation now at school or college. 
What one learns during the most formative period of one’s existence sticks. The 
propaganda pow carried on in countries whose governmental policies are rooted 
in racial prejudices and whose educational institutions are permeated by the spirit 
of narrow nationalism must produce men and women whose blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the people whom they 
have been taught to despise and distrust. Our educational institutions are, happily, 
free from the domination of ministries of “enlightenment” revelling in the doctrine 
of contro] of thought, regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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of public opinion. Nevertheless, may I, as one who has thought his life refused 
to be drawn into the vortex of party politics, as one who is merely interested 
in securing the proper academic atmosphere for the upbringing of the youth of 
our country, ask those people who have been incessantly preaching the puny 
ospel of communalism, whether the juvenile population of India is not also in 
dancer of being similarly influenced by perverted notions, lowering the ideals of 
education and civilization ? 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the intellectual 
development of the rising pene ae danger of aleragraes changes in the 
system of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish enthusiasm 
for reform. With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India there has 
been a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial Governments on educational 

roblems. Their enthusiasm is reflected in the general demand for radical changes 
in the matter as_ well as the manner of education. Before, however, the existing 
structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out plan of the edifice 

roposed to be reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has not 

een overlooked by the Bombay Government. After having appointed several 
committees, they have decided to take action in certain directions ; other proposals 
for reconstruction are still under investigation. 


The latest proposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with compulsory manual training, and a_ higher secondary stage 
preparatory both for the universities and for voctional work, to be provided for in 
“intermediate college”. I for one would welcome any reform that might be agreed 
upon on these lines, Mean-while, the Government of Bombay have decided to 
hold a separate competitive examination for entrance into Government service. If 
this examination could be popularised as an examination for a school leaving 
certificate, the complaint that the Matriculation has grown unwieldy and become 
as incubus upon the life of the school should disappear, The University would 
then be concerned only about the scools preparing students for its entrance exa- 
mination. On the question of supervision otf such schools we have had an argu- 
ment with Government. We have also our differences with (iovernment on the 
question of amendment of the University Act regarding the constitution and 
administration of the Senate and other matters. As a result of recent negotiations, 
however, I visualize a satisfactory settlement. 

Happily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure. In our Chancellor we have a pillar of democracy and an enlightened 
custodian of the interests of higher education. Our interests and our freedom of 
action are safe in his hands. In our Prime Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Education, we have an ardent exponent of democracy. We are 
proue to claim him as one of us, not only as one of the Fellows of the University, 
ut also as an illustrious product of our Alma Mater. Another member of the 
Cabinet, the Honourable the Minister for Home Department, is also one of us, 
and he has been a shining light of this University for more than thirteen years. 
With these three luminaries, providentially placed in auspicious positions in the 
educational firmament, one may easily predict a bright future for the progress of 
higher education. Tne Honourable the Prime Minister convened recently a confer- 
ence of representatives of both sidcs to discuss several matters concerning seconda 
as well as university education. They will meet again and, with goodwill on bot 
sides, we may look forward to an era of sound and stabilizing reform. 


As regards the Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco- 
ming increasingly difficult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Senate. It is 
likely to hold the field even after Government institute the school-leaving examina- 
tion. Its dimensions will still render organization an Liapearg | of standards 
extremely difficult. In an article recently contributed to the Times of Indta, advocating 
the constitution of a Special Board for this Examination, Mr, R. P. Paranjpye, the 
ex-Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow University, observed that when he appeared at the 
Matriculation examination in the year 1891, there were only 3,000 candidates and 
that they could then be certain that they were all weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a year later, I havea different story to 
relate. Far from being certain of receiving we were positively afraid of not receiving 
uniform treatment. Different examiners examined different groups, and their standards 
were believed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners in English, an erudite 
Professor in a Government College, was an admirer of the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam. It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task of 
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deciding the fate of the examinees, he used to translate into action the poet?’ moni- 
tion to tall the cup that clears To-day of past 1egrets and future fess”. eaten 

That fact in itself was very disconcerting Butthere was something more to 
give us the fright of ou: life. The story ran that at the fall of night when it was 
necessary for the Piofesso: to go fiom the cup to the couch, and when the unexa- 
mined answer-books in large heaps stared him in the face, he would take them in 
hand, one after anothe1,and get rid of them by assigning matks in each case in 
proportion to the bulk of the papers. We were solemnly advised to insert blank 
sheets of parel here and there to inciease the weight of our answer-books, and I 
cone to ane acted on such advice on the principle that 1t was wise to er on 

e safe side. 


The number of candidates has since usen from 3,000 to 21,000. During the 
present season of piety and the days of abstinence that lie ahead, there is not much 
panger of the fate of students being thus scaled by a devotee of Baachus, glass in 
hand, Nevertheless, certain impiovements on past experience will have to be canuied 
out to minimise the vagazies of examiners and the chances of error and dispazity in 
rleseateai This impoitant question 1s now engaging the eatnest attention of the 

yndi ate. 

Other impoitant reforms are also unde1 consideration , but I shall merely 
refer buiefly to out programme of expansion. We have been evolving schemes foi 
extending the activities of the University so as to biing 1t moe in touch with the 
life of the people Statutes fo1 instituting extension courses in Political Theory, 
Public Administiation, Civics, Psychology Language and Literature, Ait Jounalism 
and othe: subjects for the benefit of those who aie unable, for financial o1 other 1¢a- 
sons, to puisue the university courses leading to degrees, will shoitly be placed before 
the Senate Meanwhile a Diploma in Teaching has been instituted and Statute 
authouz7ing the institution of a Diploma 1n Music 1s awaiting the sanction of the 
Chancellor. The question of giving diplomas in Painting and Architectuie 18 also 
under consideiation I hope this will correct the impiession outside that Fine Aits 
ale the Cindeiella of this University. 


Research 18 the soul of university education Not infrequently, 1t adds to the 
enormous debiis of useless knowledge. This, 1 hope, will never be said of our 
University Department ot Chemical ‘Technology very Item of 1esearch caziied 
out by its staff and students will add to the stoie of scientifi. knowledge and the 
wealth of the country Weare giateful to the present tiustees of the Will of 
the late M: P G. Singhanee fo. thei munificent donation of Rs. 12 lakhs 
fo. this Department. May I also take this oppoitunity to say that indebted as we 
are to Mi V.N Chandavaikar for his splendid services as Vice-Chancellor during 
the last six yeais, he has a special claim on our gratitude for all that he has done 
to secuze financial assistance for this Department and to place 1t on a stable basis ? 

Two othe: schemes fo. postgraduate studies have been engaging oul attention 
for some time, one for a postgraduate depaitment of Psychology and Education, 
and the other for a postgiaduate depaitment of Mathematics, We could embaik on 
such schemes only on the supposition that public suppo1t would be forthcoming, 
and I venture to suggest that there can be no better outlet for the stream of bene- 
volence of the public-spuited citizens of the Province than one of the departments 
of the University, fiom which generations of students will draw instruction and 
Inspiration for the mozal and material progiess of thei countzy. 

Now, my young friends, on whom the University has confeired degiees this 
day, let me extend to you my felicitations and introduce myself to you as one who 
has tiavelled a long way along the 10ad which hes before you. Looking back over 
the distance traversed, may I offer you a few hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count university students by thousands Eighty yeais ago they could be 
counted by units. ‘Lhe first Matriculation examination was held in 1859, when only 
132 candidates presented themselves at the examination. Of these 22 passed—only 
sixteen per cent. No one then appeais to have raised the cry of the slaughte of 
the innocents. Neither the Chancellor nor the Vice-Chancellor appears to have been 
Oppressed by piteous letters such as they now leceive, declaiing that thee was 
nothing left for the unfoitunate candidate except to commit suicide. Aware as I 
was that examinations in the present guise have gained far too high a place in 
public esteem, I had no idea, indeed, that the discomfituie of candidates causes such 
widespread misery as has been revealed to me duting the last three months, 

@ candidate stunned by defeat may not tealise for the moment that an 
examination, if not quite a gamble, 18 merely @ passing phase, only a means to an 
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end But parents and relations ought to know better. Not a few of them, however, 
weep with the disconsolate student, as though 1t were a matte: of life and death. 
Nay, fiom some of the pathetic letters that I have 1eceived [ find that it 18 because 
many parents look upon the failuie of thei sons and daughters as a teruble 
calamity, or as a matk of disgrace, that the unfoitunate students are duiven to 
despan ‘To all unsuccessful students I would say this While success at an 
examination 1s 1egarded as a proof of attainment of the 1equiued standaid of 
ability, failure does not necessarily imply lack of intelligence o1 industry , much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s biead University autho1ities are human , examiners 
are human , accidents happen every moment of our lives I have seen many 
biilliant students returned unsuccessful They tied oain and came out with flying 
colours Vicissitudes and 1eveises in life have to be met with steel-like determina- 
tion to win in the end Lven if one does not win’ the very effort to succeed 18 a 

ain Ifa student has not fiittered away his time, even though he fails to get a 

eriee, his learning abides, and his capacity to eain his livelihood 18 not impanied. 
The object of higher education 1s piimuily to prepaic students for life and 
only incidentally for livelihood. I kuow that there 18 a difference of opinion on this 
point Some hold that the practical ne essities of life should take precedence of 
the intelle tual Others would subordinate “biead and butte: studies” to cultural 
courses Lord Biougham looked forward to the diy when the poo: man in Enzland 
afte: the labou of the day, would 1efiesh himsclt by 1exdinz Bacon Much more 
to the putpose, said William Cobbet if the time came when every man in England 
would eat bicae Most of the people who now demand 4 1adical change in the exist- 
ing system of education whi h would enable every man in India to eatn his bread, 
and stand erect on his own feet Asa mattur of fact, broadly speaking, the bulk 
of ape teaching 18 vocational Students join colleges with bevel piofessions 
in mind he c1y now 1s to prepare them for all sorts of crafts and small indus- 
trices We should be mindful, however, of the difference between preparing for 
life and pirepating foi livelihood It would be fatal if the distinction between a 
University and a Technicil Institute weie bluiied. 


The highest gift which a Univeisity can impait to you 1s that disciplined 
thinking and undeistanding which go to foim not only a stiong, intellect but also 
a strong chaiacte:, and 1b 18 chatacte: singlencss of purpose and manly spit moie 
than the ability to win a plive, o1 to secure a deniee o1 a diploma, that count 
You1 plesence, your manneis your ontlook on lite, your attitude towards your 
neighbours, your ey to do your wo1k effi iontly and, above all, you 1eputation 
for independence and intepz1ity—these will bing you success in hfe, and, mole 
than success, the respect, wherever you ate placed 

You aie going out into the woild at a time when India has atzived at a ve1y 
c1itical stage in her political evolution Vital decisions will have to be taken 
shoitly , widely divergent views will have to be adjusted , heterozeneous elements 
of the vast population welded into a unified nation Whit docs the public expect 
you to do to faciliate the transition to the new oidc ? It expects you to show a 
tiue sense of values, values which constitute the giace of life, and to bing dis- 
ciplined reasoning and sound judgment to bea: on the complicated problems that 
will arise Indeed, what India needs to-day 1s a giowing class of intelligent, inde- 
pendent, high-toned men and women who can see cleaily fo. themselves what is 
to be urged on both sides of a question and be helpful in promoting mutual un- 
deistanding and creating an informed public opinion 


All education 1s valueless if students aic not tiained to coriect modes of thin- 
king and ratiocination. Our Colleges, however do not appeai to attach sufficient 
impoitance to this aspect of academic training Instead of making 1t a point to 
encoulage independent thinking and sound judzment, not a few professers expect 
that their pupils should be unctitially susceptible to thei views |! An amusing 
illustration of such a tendency 1s given by S21 Philip Llartog. He once asked a 
candidate fo. a univeisity post at Dacca “If afte: hearing your lecture on an 
admittedly contioversial subject, a student «comes to you and says, ‘I am sorry, 
fu, I do not shaie your views I think so and so’, what would you say to him ?” 
The candidate replied , “I would tell the student that he had no right to an opinion 
of his own he should sit at the feet of his teacher.” This 1eply proved fatal to 
his candidatute. 

When I plead for cultivation of powers of independent thought, please do not 
run away with the idea that you can affoid to ignoie the opinion of teachers o1 
enlightened wiiters or leaders of thought. We all need guidance from them, but 
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in selecting your guides you should exeicise a wise disciimination “There are 
many echoes 1n the wold”, says Goethe, “but few voices” Do not take the echoes 
fo. the voices Within the time allotted to you make the most of the company of 
gieat minds Be a student all your life and, whencvet possible, attend university 
extension lectuzes, 01 rathe: courses and classcs for the cultural advancement of 
the people One eannot think of 1 bette: investment of leisure In this connexion 
I should like to give you an inspning anecdote An_ officer of the Bombay Aimy 
utilized his leisure duiing his furlough to attend ceitain classcs im the University 
of Edinburgh He :enetally sat beside an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and diligent attention to the lecture That companion, he discovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountstuait Elphinstone, who atte: his 1et1iement as 
Governor of Bombay, had deduated his time to learning and hitelary work 
and had twice refuscd the Goveino1 Generalship of India 


Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance to law ‘Why should I obey ?” 18 the question now on the lips of some 
people who are in levolt against the poney of Prohibition initiated by the Bombay 

overnment Without enteiin,, into the meuits of the action taken by the Govein- 
ment, without disputing the 1ight of a fice citizen to piotest against any measule 
with which he 1s not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental con- 
siderations out of which spins the obli,ation to obey liw ?) Of the individual 
member of socicty who ficts under the new enactment, may I ask Whence have 
you acquiied that stion,, sense of personality which now asseits itself in opposition 
to law ? Does it not come from your corpolate life fiom your identification 
with the entire community ? Has not your country enhanced you peisonal value 
and confer1ed on you the 11,hts of «1 izenship ” 

‘A man’s telitions to his fellows aie not addendi {to his peisonality” said 
Professor Henry Jones, forty-one yeais ago in an article on Soceal and Individual 
Evolution m the New World, but are the mmost content and 1eality of 1t He 
cannot act asa ational bein,, except by incorporating them. Man 410ws as 
an individual, he deeycus his private personality, by converting its higher ten- 
dencies into his 1ationil purpose” Herein lics the justification of the claim of the 
law upon the conscience of all the members of a civilized society whore le,islature 
functions on a democviatic basis ‘The laws 1t passes meicly esjicss the people’s 
own sense of responsibility for then own lives and conduct In obeying them, a 
membe1 of a demociatic society meicly obeys his own self 


Thee are occasions, however, when the law oveides oncs conscience instead 
of being in harmony with it The qnesticn aiscs How me the 1phts of the 
majoilty to be reconciled with those of a minouty ? Ordinuily the majoity has 
the 1ight to demand that it should be allowed to give cflat to its yolicy and 
decisions It is, no doubt lkely to commit mustikcs, but to it alone, and not to 
any self constituted anthoity cm ihe spbt to make mistakes be conceded Any 
othe: theory of government would mean coercion 01 frustration of the majonty by 
a smaller group o1 gioups At the sime time the muinoiuty has the pht to 
conveit the majolty to its point of view ‘This it can do by jcrsuasion, 01 agila- 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the will of thc majonity, 01, In 1ale cases even by 
lesisting the law Asin othe: matters, so in law, there are cettam objective stan- 
daids of 11ght and wiong Jf, for instance, the majouty secks to imjose its will on 
the minoiity by 1estiaining the fiecdom of the jeople to hold meetings, 01 to make 
speeches, 01 to oppose in the public pices the policy of the authouities for the time 
being, the 1esistance of the mino1lty may take the form of a bieach of law If, to 
take another instance, a law 18 so outrageous as to offind oncs sense of ethical 
values or to undetmine the basis of soucty one would expect an educated and 
intelligent body of citivens to offer icsolute 1esistance uch cases aie, however, 
rare, and it would, suicly, be wiong to imlude in this cate,ory soval 
legislation for the piotection of peojle fiom the iuinous consequences 
of social scourges. It is no doubt, easy on such occasions § for 
individuals to ciy that civil liberty is in danger and to condemn the 
law as unjust because thei peisonal will bent on individual self-interest o1 self- 
Indulgence, conflicts with the higher social will But they know that they cannot 
IN conscience repudiate it Such Jeyislation miy be an unnecessaly nuisance, 1t may 
seem fantastic and unwoikable , 1t may even be obycctionable on giounds of public 
policy or individual fieedom, but it 18 ceitamnly not something ethically obnoxious 
or politically outiageous, which one would justifiably refuse to obey as being 1¢- 
pugnant to one’s conscience, 01 fatal to the integuity of fice citizenship, 
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The fact that the conscience of the majority is in tune with the law ought to 
silence all further opposition once it is put on the Statute Book. Otherwise, demo- 
cracy becomes a mockery. Democracy, I need not tell you, presupposes a sense 
of solidarity and loyalty to common interests strong enough to admit of the de- 
cision of the majority being peacefully accepted. My young friends, I appeal to 
you to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our country, in the 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of solidarity to a sort of religion 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of spiritual faith, May I also appeal to you 
to remember always that disapproval of the action of the majority should not be 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of propriety. Agitate by all means, whenever necessary 
but do not join those who, on such occasions, give shocking demonstrations of 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism. The right of “self- 
expression” is urged by them in self-defence, but the self is not worth express- 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 


Young men and women of to-day, ye hope and promise of to-morrow, I do 
not know that I can recognise in you a band of devoted servants of society. We 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within the reach of all. Great deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Be our sphere of influence what 
it may, be it small or be it large, there is sure to be ample scope in it for loving 
service to humanity. If qu wish that in future ycars, you may be able 
to look back over the distance traversed, without remorse, and Feel happy 
for having lived a full and complete life, my advice to you is: join 
some group, club or organization affording scope for social service. 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active part in its work. If there be 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other preup run by 
older members of society, preferably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the principles of 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team-spirit essential for working 
jointly with others. 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to join a political party. 
By all means take an interest in politics, but take time before you decide to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Keep yourself free to approach 

reat issues affecting the progress and happiness of your countrymen, uninfluenced 

y the bias of party ties Or of party passions. Remember that on the day you join 
a party you pledge your word that that party’s thoughts and convictions shall also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will be time enough to paunge into the 
whirlpool of party politics, if ‘ie care to, and even then you will be lucky if you do 
not find that you have fettered your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 


After you pass out from the University, do not miss a single opportunity to 
join a useful organization and to make yourself helpful to society. Repay, while 
there is time and opportunity, the debt you owe to it. What a golden opportunity 
now awaits you to assist in the work of spreading literacy among the masses of 
this country and educating the adult population generally | These people are, 
literally, thirating for knowledge. May it be given to each one of you to quench 
the thirst of at least a small group of them! Never ask, “where is the time ?” 
That is the refuge of the idler and the shirker, who though he lives rich and dies 
rich dies a debtor to society. Among the papers of Sir William Jones, famous 
linguist, Judge of the Supreme Court and founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
was once discovered a slip of paper on which he had inscribed a couplet, showing 
how he divided the twenty-four hours of the day. I commend that couplet to 
you in the hope that it may be a source of inspiration to you: 

“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven |” 


The Annamalai University Convocation 


The a alot the text of the address delivered by Mr. H. C. Papworth, 
Principal, Madras Presidency College, at the annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held at Chidambaram on the 6th. October 1939 :— 

It was a very great honour to me to receive an invitation from His Excellency 
the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address this year on the Degree Day 
of the University. It has been my privilege to be a member of Annamalai 
University since its foundation ten years ago, and it is a source of great pride 
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to me that His Excellency has been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth period of service. I am, of course, very 
conscious that the benefits which I have received from my experience on that 
Body far outweigh in value any services that I can have rendered to the University. 

I crave your indulgence for these personal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason—that I want you to feel that you are being addressed to-day, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow-member of your own University, who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good report 
of the University which now lie largely in your hands. 

In this address I am not going to weary you with an account of the history 
and progress of education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonl 
call educational problems. These, I know, have been topics with whic 
others, honoured by an invitation to address a University Convocation, have often 
dealt; and the air is thick with the dust of past and present educational 
controversies. I sometimes think that we have discussed educational problems 
ad nauseam, and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 
still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endless 
controversies have raised. You, new eracuates of the Scat, will want to be 
up and doing, so I prefer to offer you a few words of help as to how to use the 
equipment e University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expects, and has a right to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privileges. 


A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the impartation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you to be erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect your knowledge to be sound and 
reliable. Continue your reading, ever widening its orbit, so that the soundness 
and reliability of your learning may not fail. You must also be modest in your 
ane there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectual 
snob. Remember that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 
specialised here are not the whole of knowledge; they are not the last word that 
Truth can reveal. You must apprehend by experience, by contact with others 
and by friendly exchange of views the place of your knowledge in relation to the 
infinite world of Truth. Remember that no one nation, no one religion, no one 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew therefore intellectual 
pride and be eager and willing to absorb new knowledge and new ideas wherever 
you find them. Change your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
of new knowledge and new truths requires it; and don’t be ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old coin does not consist in its 
erudition.” He was using the word here to mean perfect workmanship. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition ; and I would say to you, Be modest in 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your application of it; that is, in 
your workmanship. 


The second gift which your University offers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of it. By Culture we mean the cultivation or training of the 
mind of man, his mental faculties, his tastes and his manners. When _ the 
development of a man’s mind, his tastes and his manners has reached a level 
which we may describe by the word ‘refinement’, that man has reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ — 

In the attainment of this condition which I have called ‘refinement’, it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together hane reached that 
level. Intellectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual superiority, mental cleverncss, which makes 
a man what we call ‘brainy’, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
tastes and boorish manners; and thus the person merely equipped with intellectual 
brilliance is sometimes most offensive. A cultured man is never offensive. At the 
same time, I do not think it is possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
stage of refinement without the aid of a well-trained, well-disciplincd and well- 
educated intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Arnold, “is the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been said and known in the world.” Yes, education is 
necessary, knowledge must be acquired in the usual hard schools of learning ; but 
not a mere acquisition of facts and data, but an understanding and disinterested 
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judgment upon the best that has been said and known in the world. Not carping, 
prejudiced and offensive criticism upon the best that others have done or said or 
given, but an informed and kindly judgment; a free play of the mind amongst 
the green pastures so carefully cultivated by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great classics, the sciences, the discoveries, the 
literature, the religions, the philosophies, the music, the paintings, the sculptures, 
and in many other compartments of that great treasure chest of knowledge, which 
is our inheritance. In order to attain the refinement of a cultured mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intellectual 
treasures ; for culture is not compatible with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with his tastes; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s tastes are his likings—the things he likes, the things he 
appreciates. His upbringing, his education, his reading, his experience, his hobbies, 
and perhaps most of all his friendships, will have made him like what is good 
and beautiful, and hate what is bad and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an instinctive perception of the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, I think, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined tastes, 


Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference between beauty 
and ugliness. In architecture, for instance, positive ugliness makes no impression 
upon some people. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, and the way they furnish them or ornament them. In music, many 
have no discernment; in literature, no taste; in the arts generally, no knowledge, 
and hence no interest. But the refinement of taste isan essential in culture. There 
is, of course, no fixed hall-mark by which this level can be recognised. But 
evidence of it can be discerned—in the things with which a man surrounds him- 
self; the books he reads ; the furniture he uses; the music he likes ; the friends 
he makes ; and perhaps in his dress, for, if he has good taste, he won’t over-do the 
colour scheme or exaggerate the fashion. 

Likewise, too, in manneis, the cultured man will not over-do them, nor be 
affected. The refinement of his manners will be natural, not forced or artificial. 
He will have charm and will naturally put others at their ease. Ile will not cause 
embarrassment. He will easily associate with anyone, and others will find no 
difficulty in associating with him. Truly, a cultured man 

“Can talk with crowds and keep his virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch.” 


A cultured man or woman, therefore, will be erudite, of deep and _ extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. But he will be free from fanaticism, 
for his enthusiasms will be tempered by breadth of knowledge and vision. His 
well-trained and disciplined mind will be flexible like a sword of fine-tempered 
steel, the true kind of pene which neither breaks under a strain, nor sacrifices 
to any expediency its faith and its principles, which are its power. Further to these 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your University offers you, there is 
another without which they will be of small avail; that is, the gift of Integrity. 

Integritas means something complete, entire. unimpaired, and so in its applica- 
tion to our gifts and our use of them it means uprightness. honesty and fair deal- 
ing with all men; steadily pursuing the path that lies before us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. You have promised today that you will promote the 
causes of morality and sound learning, and that you will uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. In Madras University, which 
is your mother university, the graduates also promise that they will maintain the 
purity and reputation of the callings which they | follow, and that they will 
not deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by making their 
knowledge, that is all their gifts, subservient to unworthy ends, Make this promise 
also your own, and remember these promises ; for they are sometimes forgotten. 
There is nothing more tragic than to see a professional man in disgrace, or to see 
a gifted man in power or position using his gifts, his power or his patronage 
unrightfully. Erudition, Culture and Integrity : with these three gifts a man may 
well reach a high position in his life or in his profession ; but he will do nothing 
common or mean in his search for distinction. Thus endowed, you may go far, 
and your work for humanity may be of infinite worth. ; 

We are living in troubled times, and the spectre of war has once again 
appeared and will surely bring its attendant horrors. All the efforts which have 
been made, and they have been many, to preserve the peace of mankind have failed. 
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Even the most concerted effort in this direction, the League of Nations, is amongst 
the failures. The League has failed, perhaps because it represented the govern- 
ments of the nations and not their peoples, so that Geneva became the meeting 
place of rival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, in spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peoples of the world. Where 
nations and religions have failed, is it possible for the great sisterhoods of learning 
to come closer together and to find opportunities of service to humanity ? The 
universities of the world, those great aristocracies of learning, have kept so much 
to themselves and have never exploited those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, which, if they could only come together, they would surely find. Amongst 
universities all would be friends and allies : there would be no enemies. If the 
best men and women of the world’s universities could get tovcther and broadcast 
their messages, they surely could convince the world, in the words of Lord Althorp 
over a hundred years ago, “that the phantoms of national glory and_ national 
triumph were not worthy the expense of blood and treasure by which they must be 
purchased.” This experiment has never been tried ; this league of erudition, culture 
and integrity has never been formed ; but I put it to you as a suggestion worthy 
of your thought.What an incalculable and lasting service it would be to all mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as I have said, is 
latent amongst the peoples of the world. In the re-establishment of peace which 
must surely come, old methods may ayain fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, if they will, speak and be heard across the 
barriers of nations ? 


The Andhra University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address deliverd by Sir Ntlratan Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Bezwada on the 7th. 
October 1939 :— 

I am thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind spontaneously goes back at this moment to the day when the great 
Bengali religious teacher, Sri Chaitanya, visited this sequestered region more than four 
centuries avo, to preach the gospel of Vaishnavism and by his intimate association 
with all classes of people, among whom he worked and lived, he forged a link that 
binds it to my Province. There are hints in accounts of his southern travel that he 
met powerful Vaishnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari side, which perhaps 

artially covered the Andhra territory. He also came in contact with many scho- 
ars of the Tamil race. Sri Chaitanya met many renowned scholars like Ram Giri, 
a Buddhist leader, Dhundiram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Pandit 
a Ramayat Vaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhuj of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga Deb of Tripatra, Sri Chaitanya’s spiritual ministrations were greatly appre- 
ciated over a large tract of country from Puri to Rameswaram, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of the Andhra country. He not only spread his 
religion there, but coming across two great works, the Brahma Samhita and 
Karnada, discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a new impulse in his emotional experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations, 


I desire, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi- 
nee that is uppermost in the minds of the people of Andhradesa. This is, I believe, 
a genuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this constitutional change whole 
heartedly for an adequate development of the part of the jeune inhabited 
by Telegu-speaking people. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
and cultural achievements of the people of Andhradesa in the past fully justi- 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand _ has, for the present, been 
rejected, it may be hoped that in view of the influential support that the project 
of an autonomous Anahira province has already received from different quarters, it 
will be realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 
to the fullest possible extent. ; 

The establishment of your University may, in fact, be taken to be an earnest 
of the desire of the people of Andhradesa to take into their own hands the develop- 
ment of the cultural side of their activities and direct them along channels which 
would be conducive to a proper and adequate growth. It is gratifying to find that 
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within the short space of thirteen years you have been able to make very substan- 
tial progress, and that in addition to the moral and intellectual support that you have 
received, the provincial Government, generous and public-spirited citizens and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
by suitable financial support. The Maharaja of Jeypore has laid us under a deep 
debt of gratitude by his princely benefactions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the present resources of the University are quite incommensurate with its 
needs, and that if it is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limited 
extent, ampler and more liberal resources must be sade 3 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies in your 
area contributing to the funds of the University. The example set by the Madras 
Government in accepting the principle that local bodies might contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would be raised by them except on grounds 
of financial inability is wothy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 


T desire to offer you my sincerest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of research. Your record of researches 
carried on by teachers of the University, both from the points of view of quality, 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in such a wide variety of subjects as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Politics, Philosophy, Telegu Literature and different branches of Physics, 
Chemistry, ‘Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contribute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful augury 
for the future development of the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Chairs for usd capable and competent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with very great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher reducation much 
faster than might otherwise be expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direction. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the (Government of 
India prize for sugar technology. 

I am happy to find that you desire to give to music a recognized place among 
the subjects of study. This will be widely appreciated because of its value in awak- 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been found by educationalists to be almost as 
important as the training of the intellect through languages, science, mathematics. 
You are extremely fortunate in having a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the exceptional aptitude for music with which people of 
Andradecsa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Provinces. 


While dealing with the future lines of development of the University, your 
Jast report refers to the question of educational reconstruction. It appears that 
some time ago the Government of your Province addressed you on the subject of 
Secondary and University education and that after due consideration you communi- 
cated to the Government your views on the problems involved. They subsequentl 
informed you that it was their desire to ee early effect to the scheme they ha 
formulated on the subject. This involved the elimination of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant, 
a very important change. 

In some of the other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In fact, the need of educational reconstruction in all its stages is being 
canvassed all over the eee and the question has engaged the attention of a 
host of educational experts and authorities and been discussed from widely differ- 
ent view points. There can be no doubt that the time is quite ripe for a ROrOREN 
overhauling of the entire educational system in India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should be possible to introduce a well-planned and pro- 
perly integrated scheme of education from the lowest to the highest stage. In order 
that any reform that may be introduced in your scheme of studies may be effective 
it is of absolute importance that those responsible for primary and secondary 
education should be induced to take the needed step for improvement and reform 
along with any measures of reconstruction that may be undertaken in the upper 
stages. In order that a modern University may be able to fulfil its purposes in a 
proper manner and on an adequate scale, it is necessary that there should be a 
clear understanding of the conception of general liberal education, the University 
being the chief educational authority responsible for fostering such education in 
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its area of operation. This is needed in view of the fact that there has been a 
considerable difference of opinion even among eminent educationalists as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the days Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas 
on the subject. It is contended by certain critics that any education other than 
urely literary and purely scientific cannot he included in any scheme of general 
iberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any university. 
This has resulted in considerable loose thinking as to the relative importance of 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies of so-called 
utilitarian or non-cultural subjects on the other. There is also much confusion of 
are rh as to how far the university is the proper authority for imparting technical 
ucation. 


Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work, The aims of Education and Other Essays, 
(1929), refers to the subject at some length. A national system of cducation, Prof. 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of three main methods, namely, the literary 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that each 
of these curricula should include the other two. “What I mean is” he adds “that 
every form of education should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assertment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and that each of these sides of his trainin 
should be illuminated by the others. Lack of time, even for the most favour 

upil, makes it impossible to develop fully each curriculum. Always there must 
be a dominant emphasis. The most direct aesthetic training natually falls in the 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that requisite for some 
artistic craft. But it is of high moperenee in both a ey and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further Trof. Whitchead says: “No human being can 
attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge anda fragmentary training of his 
capacities. ‘There are, however, three main roads along which we can proceed with 
good hope of advancing towards the best balance of intellect and character : these 
are the we of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without vrave loss 
of intellectual activity and of character. But a mere mechanical mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of information 
never interconnected or utilised. We have already noted as one of the strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts are co-ordinated. The 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scientific, 
or technical, and with loss of co-ordination to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.” 


Prof. Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is fallacious. In his opinion: “There can be no adequate technical edu- 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical: that 
is, no cducation which does not impart both technique and intellectual vision. In 
simpler language, education should turn out the pupil with something he can do 
well. This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. The intellect does 
not work best in a vacum. ‘The stimulation of creative impulse requires, especially 
in the case of a child, tho quick transition to practice. Geometry and mechanics 
ee ,by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics is 
verbiage. 

Your University, I am glad to find, has taken the right course by including 
technical studies in its curricula. I have taken the liberty of quoting the views 
of Professor Whitehead, at some length, because he has dealt with the subject in 
a masterly way. This, it may be expected, should give a proper lead to our uni- 
versities and strengthen the position of those who desire the universities to under- 
take on a more systematic and extended scale work in the sphere of applied sciences. 
A reference to the late Thomas H. Huxley’s observations on the subject, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and instructive. When discussing the question with 
reference to the state of technical education in England, in his times, he urged 
that the preliminary education of the student pursuing technical courses “shall 
have been such as to have given him command of the common implements of 
learning and to have created a desire for the things of the understanding ; ” that he 
“should devote the precious hours of preliminary education to mine of the mind, 
which have no direct and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though 
they lie at the foundation of all realities ;’ and that the education that precedes the 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation 
of the moral faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence, and especially to the 
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imbuing the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that natural world 
with the components of which he will have to deal.” Huxley’s advice was as 
valuable as that given by Professor Whitehead now. 

Let us turn our attention for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of which your University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that in the middle ages the systems of medical treatment 
revalent in India were, in many respects, more advanced than those in vogue 
elsewhere at the time. Although remarkable advances were made by the ancient 
Indian physicians and surgeons, who laid the foundations of medical science in this 
country, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by traditions, with the 
result that knowledge, instead of progressing, actually retrogressed in the subsequent 
ages, and the effect of this was that no important discoveries and no improvements 
were made since the ancient treaties were written. The ancient systems, however 
admirable, in many respects, were necessarily undeveloped, in the absence of a 
solid foundation of the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, bacteriology, biology, 
hysiology, pharmacology, pathology, hygiene, ctc., and ran mostly on speculative 
ines. he treatment of diseases was necessarily empirical, no correspondin 

improvement of these sciences having taken place in India during the nineteen 
contury when remarkable scientific progress was being consolidated in the Western 
world. 


When the British came to India they brought with them some British 
Surgeons, who held charge of hospitals for British soldiers, chiefly catering to the 
Sea of the army. ‘The need for training Indians in Western medicine arose out 
of the necessity of having moderately paid Indian assistants to these surgeons. The 
first medical school after the Westcrn system had been opened in Calcutta in 1824, 
Between that year and 1835, when the Medical Collezea of Calcutta and Madras 
were started, medical teaching was imparted in the vernacular by translating 
English books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indizenous 
systems of medicine, by organising teaching through the agency of the Sanskrit and 
Madrassa Colleges in Calcutta. Although the first two medical colleges established 
in Calcutta and Madras were founded in 183, they were affiliated to the Univer- 
versity in 1857 and 1863 respectively. But it was not until 1906 that the need for 
the teaching of the higher standard was recognised. There are now ten University 
grade Medical Colleges in India, including one exclusively for women. 


With the passing of the Indian Medical Council Act in 1933, attempts have been 
made to raise undergraduate medical teaching to a higher and more uniform 
standard, ‘The medical curricula have undergone many changes since 1892 when 
direct connection was cstablished between the Indian Medical College and the 
General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. The Medical Council of Indig 
has recently made mathematics a compuleery subject in the premedical science 
course of studies, and has suggested that the first two years should be occupied in 
the study of professional scientific subjects, with an introduction to clinical methods 
and that no student should be certified as qualificd for attending classes in the 
clinical group ot subjects until he has satisfiod the examiners that he has a com- 

tent knowledge of the subjects of these two years. The Council has also rightly 
aid down that throughout the whole period of study the attention of the 
student should be directed to the importance of the preventive aspects of 
medicine and of mensures for the assessment and maintenance of normal health. 

Although the Indian Medical Council has done good work within the short 
period of its existence, handicap to co-ordinated progress in the teaching of medicine 
and surgery in India has arisen as a result of the control of this body 
by the General Medical Council of the United poe ite 

The special needs of India and of Indian students must be kept in view in 
framing a medical curriculum and in introducing appropriate courses of training. 
Indian students and Indian conditions should receive :special emphasis from the 
teachers. A fair amount of research work has been carried out by Indian workers 
on diseases prevalent in this country within the last 4 or 5 decades ; hence an 
Indian orientation to medical teaching can very well be given now by those who aro 
responsible for the same. Research is the sap of the plant of science. Hence 
every teaching institution must encourage research work among its teachers and 
students. Researches into the etiology and pathology of unexplained diseases and on 
therapy, particularly in the domain of indigenous drugs, should receive special 
attention. With excellent natural ‘advantages which India possesses as regards 
her soil, climate and plant flora, and with proper and adequate training of young 
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students in chemistry and allied subjects for handling these and other relevant 
matters, 1t should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Each 
time a war blockades the communications between the West and the East we realise 
our helplessness in the matter of the supply of medicinal pieparations and 
chemicals. I hope the young geneiation which I seo before me here will try to 
remove these wants 1n a large measuie 

A time has come when we should give a public health omentation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should be made to participate in public health 
activities as part of his tiaining in medicine and public health Public health diplo- 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al- 
though most of them at the present aie post-graduate Madras and Bombay ate 
the only two Universities which give the B §Sc,, degieo in Public Health 


Let us now devote a few moments in assessing the number of qualificd medical 
men and public health workers needed to take care of and to rehabilitate the 
health of 600,000 villages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 200,000 
wo1kers of each category to put a well-considered scheme into opciation, Asa 
result of scientific medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now supply 
35,000 qualified doctors and only a few hundred public health workers for the 
above purpose. If we go on at this rate 1t will take for us another 200 years to 
raise India to an up-to-date world level The need for 1apid progress in_ these 
directions 18, therefore, obvious As in medical ielief, 80 in public health, we 
should have ficld demonstiation centres in connection with teaching ‘These supply 
a student with a prope: outlook about his responsibilities to the community 
without which he 18 likely to be a misfit. 

The Universities have tiied to keep in touch with post-graduade training and 
reseaich since the opening of the Calcutta School of ‘liopical Medicine and Uyzicne 
in 1920 and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in 1932 hile 
these institutes have many individuals as toichbeaicrs for the rest of India, there 
18 no reason why cve1y university should not encourgage the establish- 
ment of provincial institutes fo. the puipose of a oe output of the number 
of wo1keis as well as of the volume of work, for every province should need 
the services of a much larger numbei of qualified giaduates in the near future 
It 16 a happy sign that reseaich work 1s being catried on in many of the Medical 
volekee in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent pat 
n this. 


With the establishment of provincial autonomy in the provinces, efforts are 
being made to give official recognition to the Ayurvedic, Unani and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic science of chemistiy, physics, biology physiology, 
pathology and bacteriolo aie the same all ove: the world ‘lhe present tendency 
to 1egistel practitioneis of vailous so-called systems of mcdicine, lacking systematic 
gulentific training of any tort, 18 a move in the wrong duction We do not calla 
bauister or an advocate now practising in India according to communal 
denominations. Science 18 progiessive and must be the same _ thioughout 
the world. The c1iterion of the mnght of a doctor to medical practice, 01 to 
the piivilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowlcdge he possesses of 
the fundamental sciences of chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiology, pha macology, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate subjects. No 
Bystem of medicine, Ayurvedic, Unani o1 any other can get on without the help 
of modern basic sciences. There should be no spimt of communalism or _ oppot- 
tunism or false economy conceining matters of life and death of mullions of 
ignorant and helpless villagers whom we have failed to educate or elevate. The 
question of prevention of epidemic direascs cannot be_ successfully solved, unless 
Bcientific methods of proved efficiency are adopted. How can we apply all the 
different systems of medicine towards this end ? The proper move should be to 
have only one medical science which has been worked out by the scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into 1t whatever good there may be in the indigenous 
medical sciences of the country. If this is done there will be only one medical 
register in the country which should facilitate the contiol of medical lehief and 
Sanitation for the entire population It 18 for this 1¢ason that I am com lled 
to discourage the teaching of the so-called medical systems, without the help of 
the basic sciences, If India 18 to achicve hei place among the first rank nationg 
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of the world, she must advance with the help of modern sciences and she must 
discourage retrograde measures of the sort that are being encouraged in some of 
the provinces, without fore-thought and imagination. 


Among the problems of reform that await solution the most pressing is the 
use of one’s own mother tongue as the medium of instruction in place of the 
English language. Quite a large proportion of students are now found to be 
unfitted for the University courses. This proportion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the number of students taking up college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to proper progress and development. Among the causes 
of this defect, the very unnatural practice of the use of a foreign tongue as the 
medium of instruction aed be considered to be the most important. Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore describes in his picturesque and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement. In the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta University delivered two years ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
creatures in the animal world. that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts. 
They are able to eke out a living, but are forever crippled in the growth of their 
limbs and organs. Such has been the case with our modern school and college 
education. It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nourishment has not been altoreuiee lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round development—so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by borrowing, it has come to measure 
attainment by largeness of debt : it has signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Those who reccive such education cannot produce what they 
consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, their academic success 
depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and their own faculty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, have all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such chronic debility is by the 
assimilation and application of the subject-matter of education through one’s own 
language, just as, in order to incorporate food-stuffs into the body, they have to 
be chewed with one’s own tecth, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
university has just adopted the use of Bengali as the medium of instruction as 
also of examination in place of English in many of the courses in the Arts and 
Science Faculties. Similar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 
example of Japan is of classic importance and should give us courage and 
hope. It is true that there will be difficulties in the beginning, such as 
preparation of proper text-books, etc, but these, it has been found, are not 
insurmountable. hen medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the British, the needed text-books were specdily prepared for the students ; 
judged by the results of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in the 
study and examination of the medical subjects in the lower standard 
of medical schools, there can be neither any fear nor any misgiving as to the 
success of any enterprise in this direction. 


I have to address a few words of advice to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who are now ready to enter life as responsible citizens. Do not consider that I am 
resumptuous enough to think that I can say anything new or anything that you 
‘is not know. But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 
that the chief responsibility for the future progress of the country rests on you 
youths of India. It is true that you will have to work hard to achieve individual 
competence and advancement, but true social efficiency can never be attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared to contribute his best gifts to society and 
to enjoy advantages which society can offer him. In fact, this process of 
self-realization through social life is the best result of the educative process. What 
is needed, therefore, is that you should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper spirit of sacrifice, 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the desire of every Indian who loves his 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the various! 
spheres of her social or national activity. Take, for instance, the problem of 
educational advance, the basis of all national progress. If India expects to be 
treated on a footing of equality by the prope countries of the world, the first 
thing needed is that the educational backwardness of her people should be removed 
within the shortest possible time. Other people have shown that it is possible to 
achieve this result if proper measures are adopted. Now that responsible ministers 
of autonomous provinces are empowered to deal with all problems relating to 
education, our progress in this direction should be rapid. It is possible for you, 
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young graduates of the university, to throw yourselves heart and soul into this 
noble work and do your bit by helping in various ways the diffusion of enlighten- 
ment among the vast masscs of your countrymen and countrywomen, who are sunk 
in abysmal ignorance and in the grossest illiteracy. Educated youngmen in some 
of the Provinces have already shown the way by undertaking such work. But the 
problem is of such importance and magnitude as to require a properly devised 
acheme for comprehensive action throughout the entire country. In this connection 
it is not out of place to state that among the remedial measures for unemployment 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreiyn countries, the 
overhauling and reorganization of the system of schools is one. 


Another very important sphere in which young medical graduates can under- 
take similar welfare work is improvement of public health. I have already spoken 
on the subject at some length. Those who have gone through the recently published 
report of the Public Health Commissioner of India must have seen how severe ig 
the havoc and how extreme the suffering that are caused by preventible and 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the heavy mortality ve 
considerably and to give relief to the unparalleled misery and distress that is canoe 
to ap incredibly large percentage of the gy ae maa to a recent work, <A 
Century of Municipal Progress, the editors, Professor Harold J. Laski, and 
Messrs. W. Ivor Jennings and William A Robson, of the University of 
London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate in England 
has been halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and Cholera 
which used to be a periodical menace is now considered to be something ‘remote 
and oriental.’ They further observe: “One hundred years ago people expected to 
have the small-pox as now they expect their dogs to have distemper ; to-day, on 
the average, it is the cause of one in a million deaths. One hundred years ago, the 
Webbs have told us, nearly every person was either recovering from or sickening for 
enteric fever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths. The other infect- 
ious diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been_ reduced to proportions, 
which would have been regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. These are facts 
which can be proved by statistics. We cannot prove in that way the enormous 
increase in the comfort and convenience of the people. Nor can we prove in the 
same way that without the development of educational and related services 
modern commerce and industry would be impossible. Yet a moment’s reflection 
shows that it must be so. The enormous developments in the technique of industry 
and of business administration have been ee only because we are not merely 
a healthy but also a literate people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests 
upon an educated electorate.” A small state like Yogoslavia has achicved a splen- 
did record during recent years in the domain of preventive and remedial medical 
relief to the population, and Soviet Russia’s efforts in such directions are, perhaps, 
unequalled by any other country in the world. What others have been able to 
accomplish, we should also be able to do. 


It is imperative that the wealth of the country should be adequately increased 
by proper measures of industrial and ayricultural development. This is needed not 
only with a view to removing the conditions of abject poverty and indescribable misery 
in which the vast mass of the people of India pass their days, but also for concerting 
proper measures of national devonnent. In all this it is, of course, the primary 
duty of Government to take the initiative. But if you realize your responsibility, 
you will be able to render suitable help either as future citizens, or, as future 
egislators, or as public servants or leaders of public opinion, or, in other ways, 

here the people are imbued with a genuine sense of loyalty for their country, 
have an adequate concern for the commonweal, and are enthusiastic in their regard 
for the welfare of the general body of citizens, such a country or such a people 
can alone be expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selfless workers, who could bring enlighten- 
ment to the ignorant and the illiterate, afford relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the suffering of the sick and the infirm, and devclop in a proper manner the 
agricultural, industrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless educated young men are running to waste, 
as in the absence of proper opportunitics they are unable to earn a living and to 
become useful citizens. ff e urgency and gravity of the question were full 
realised, neither the Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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Elsewhere also similar conditions have existed, and in some of the countries, 
comprehensive action has been taken by the Governments concerned to tackle the 
eee The time has come when the Government in this country sbould also 

efinitely recognise its obligation in this matter. Youths of India, if you are 
earnest and enterprising, you can play your part in the solution of this difficult 
problem. Inspired by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
motherland, you can render material help, on the one hand, in the removal of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance, and on the 
other, in securing the conditions of progress. 


Before I bring my address to a close, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital am portance, namely, the need of effective measures for the protection 
of the people of India against foreign aggression. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to all 
thoughtful Indians the utter helplessness of her people against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that proper 
steps be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the present system, which favours certain classes and 
provinces against others, and that adequate opportunities be given for the appoint- 
ment of educated Indians in the higher ranks of the Army in _ sufficiently large 
numbers in order that India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. This just demand has so far met with a very meagre response. No time 
should now be lost in bringing into being a modern and efficient force manned 
by Indians, without any distinction of class, creed, or, province, in order that the 

eople of the country may be enabled to defend themselves effectively against 
orsign attack. Dr. B. 8. Moonje of Nagpur, is entitled to our gratitude for his 
ceaseless efforts for the establishment of the Zhonsla Military Academy at Nasik, 
the first of its kind started for te training, under non-official auspices, It is 
desirable that Military Training should be organized in all the University centres, 
as has been done in Calcutta, so that educated youngmen could bo trained and 
would be prepared to protect their motherland in case of need. The accounts we 
have in old Bengali literature show that Bengal was till the cighteenth century 
full of ‘Telenga Soldiers,’ who were held very formidable in war. It should not be 
difficult for you to revive your old martial instincts under proper conditions. No 
autonomy or self-government can be real so long as the people concerned are not 
able to defend their country and their liberty against hostile assault and 
encroachment. 


The Mysore University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sirkar at the Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 25th. 
October 1939 :— 

T am grateful to the authorities of the University and to my esteemed friend, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, for this opportunity of mecting and talking to you here to-day, 

You who are of Mysore, are fortunate in having a constitutional Ruler, who is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for the ameliora- 
of the condition of his people. 

You are equally fortunate in having at the head of ie efficient and sympa- 
thetic administration Sir Mirza Ismail whom I have the honour of knowing sinco 
I came into touch with him in the days of the Round Table Conference and Pro- 
ceedings of the Joint Select Committee. 

It is not possible for me to avoid reference to the life and death struggle 
which is now going on in Europe, Different parts of the world and their affairs 
are now 6&0 inter-connected, and our Country is so linked up with Great Britain, 
that if civilisation crashes in Europe under assaults from brute force, we cannot 
but have far-reaching repercussions in this Country. 

This is not an occasion on which I can appropriately enter the Political 
field—but I cannot help saying Only two sentences about the present situation. 


The popular and fashionable slogan now-a-days is “Down with Imperialism”— 
but none but those who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloudland re- 
fuse to tread on terra firma, can fail to realise that as we are situated, it is a matter 
for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful empire. 

Coming to the Convocation—every year over a dozen convocation addresses 
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are delivered in these days and youngmen are presented with advice in copious and 
possibly overwhelming quantity. 

I cannot hope to be able to tell you anything which will be novel, unique, 
or remarkable—but at the outset of your career, after the termination of your 
academic life, you cannot help realising that you are about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsympathetic world, where in every sphere of activity, professional or other- 
wise, there is overcrowding to a distressing degree at a time when the pressure on 
the land is more than it can bear. 

It may be a platitude, but it will bear repetition, if T say that none of you 
can hope for any success in life unless you can eschew the folly of doing less than 
or only up to what is just required and no more, 


I have no special knowledge of Mysore, but I believe students in Mysore, as 
elsewhere, provide a ready market for political exploitation. 

I shall be the last person to suggest that students should be ignorant of poli- 
tical currents of thought or of political events. But I do believe that while keepin 
in touch with them, in academic days the sense of proportion has to be preserved, 
and any active part in politics likely to interfere with levitimate activitics and studics, 
should be discarded with a firm hand. 

It is however one of the hopeful signs of the day that students are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this sphere evcry one of us can make 
his contribution in his way. 

are if not all of you who are about to leave the peaceful atmosphere of 
academic life for keen and acute struggle, must have, 1 am sure, put to yourself 
the inevitable and obvious question, “What am I going to do ?” Where competi- 
tion is keen and ruthless methods are to be expected from rivals, are there no 
maxims which should be our guiding principle in deciding the question of “What 
am I going to do” and “How am I going to behave” ? 

I may be repeating an often-told platitude, but I do believe that in the present 
day, nothing is so important as to remember that whatever your sphere of life, 
whatever dutics may be your lot to discharge, work should be done with whole- 
hearted zeal and devotion, even if that work appcars to be drudgery incapable of 
lending itself to any enthusiasm. 


I mean no disrespect for our own people, but one cannot help observing that 
while we are attracted by spectacular work, wo have little enthusiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the inevitable and protected drudgery, which is the very founda- 
tion of all beneficial constructive work. Talking of the part of India I know well, 
I can say that, while it is quite easy to get up acrowd of few thousands for a 
pores: procession or demonstration, it is very difliccult to get up a band of fifty 

or toiling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the public. 

I would like to make use of the present opportunity for telling you that in 
whatever sphere you may be placed in the rapidly deteriorating situation in our 
country in connection with communal and political dissensions, it is your duty to 
pause and realise what will be our end, 1f we go down hill as we are doing along 
the path of intolerance. 

It is an irony of fate that intolerance is running wild in a country which had 
been remarkable for centurics for its spirit of tolerance. 

Innumerable sects and beliefs have flourished in India, often with mutuall 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet their followers have been good citizens an 
happy neighbours, so very different from the present times when every community 
seems to be at the throat of others. 


Intolerance of today, though often professed on religious grounds, has its origin 
in the race for powcr, in the matter of securing jobs or advantages under the new 
constitution, I firmly believe that a person whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anchorage of his own culture and religion ; and 
I ee Aes off equally to the Muslim or the Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 
in his belief. 

Each one of you, however humble, and insignificant you may be, can contribute 
your mite in purifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotry and animosity. Sincere 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to respect the faiths 
of others. Being myself an old man, lacking in what is now called the dynamic 
energy of youth and the “revolutionary urge,” I believe that in society progress to 
be lasting should be wide-based and gradual. We have many ills to get rid of, 
but the maxim “more haste and less speed,” should well be remembered. 7 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which I am familiar, 
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indifference to our religion runs supreme in the home and this has resulted in 
instilling in the youth of India, an atmosphere which cannot be beneficial to the 
country. In saying thus, I do not include the generality of our women to whom 
this remark does not apply. 

I have wondered though this is a matter on which I speak with diffidence 
whether it is not possible in educational institutions, to give instructions on  broa 
principles of morality and religion, as every thinker will admit that there are 
certain large factors which are common to all systems. So long however as 
there is unreasoning suspicion in communities that their rcligion and culture are 
in danger from others, such a suggestion will be impracticable. 

Students of today, who think that they have not all that they desire, may be 
interested to know the position, say forty ycars ago, when I had been passing 
through my academic days. 


We had no unions, no common rooms, very little attention to physical 
culture, and none of other facilities which are common features of University life 
today. We were not in touch with any of the professors under whom we were 
studying, and most of them even barely knew our names, Without dilating on 
this matter, J think J am right in saying that there has been improvement in 
every direction, and you young men today, are better off in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your own University of Mysore has not been behind any 
other, in abendine the improvement of your academic life. 

It is a pity that you are not being addressed today by any profound scholar 
or a renowned scientist, but one who has been merely a Lawyer and whose only 
claim to talk to you lies in his great interest in all affairs connected with students. 

I can realise my own shortcomings, manifold as they are; but I feel con- 
vinced that while each one of you must strugyle hard for what is called success in 
life, yet you cannot condemn too much undesirable methods of obtaining that end. 

Success and prosperity are no doubt the ideal of all, but even in this cynical 
world, success by undesirable methods do not obtain recognition commensurate with 
its degree and extent, and the moral background however over-shadowed at times, 
is always present. 

Those of you who have passed through this university and are fully aware of 
the arge advance made as also of the remarkable progress in the State of Mysore, 
need not be reminded of facts which are well known and, I am sure, well appre- 
ciated by you. 

That the State has tricd sincercly to give increasing benefits to ever-increasing 
number of students is a conclusion which I have formed from reading your reports 
on Education, and other literature which had been so kindly forwarded to me. 

You have to thank the State and your Ruler and be grateful to them for all 
that is being done to you. No institution in this world is perfect, but what does 
matter and evoke admiration is the constant effort towards progressive improvement. 

There is nothing in any British Indian Province which enables it to say that 
they are in advance of your State and that should be a consolation and a source of 
pride to all of you who belong to Mysore. 

To those of you who have attained scholastic success, to them I offer my 
sincere congratulations. I equally offer to you my best wishes for further success 
in future. And I conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in God, reverence for 
learning, wisdom and age, with unselfishness and capacity for hard work, you will 
be able to serve India and pete with loyalty and patriotism and I would like to 
conclude by quoting from what was said in a previous Convocation address here, 
namely, “Never ores that it is the duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I conclude by wishing long and happy life to your 
Ruler, and Prosperity to the State of Mysore in which you live and carry on your 
activities, academic or otherwise. 


The Travancore University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Lieut. Col. G. P. 
Murphy, Resident, Madras States at the first annual Convocation of the Travancore 
University held at Trivandrum on the 11th. November 1939 :— 


You have chosen a happy day for this First Convocation of the University 


of Travancore, coinciding as it does with the Birthday Celebrations of His Highness 
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the Maharaja, and I regard it as a compliment to hav 
and say a few words. P ave been asked to come here 

Travancore has been endowed by nature with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertile, suitable for widely diverse forms of agricultural development ; its 
forests are extensive and valuable ; the full possibilities of its mineral deposits are 
perhaps not yet realized ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishing industry 
that at present. — 

Travancore is served internally by an excellent system of roads and back- 
waters. It has its own ports, and access to the railway. Not the least of its 
advantages, from the_ point of vicw of future development, is the Hydro-electric 
scheme which will provide cheap power and electricity. 

Those of you who have been born and have spent your lives here in 
Travancore, may be inclined to take these advantages entirely for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why IJ should be calling to your attention 
such well-known facts. But to me, after only a few months’ residence, the 
resources and future prospects of Travancore seem noteworthy. 


During my service in other parts of India I have had to deal with States 
faced with problems non-existent here in ‘Travancore; States whose prosperity 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall was scanty, and _ irrigation 
schemes impossible ; States consisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so far 
from the Railway that the timber could not be exported profitably ; States with 
valuable mineral deposits, which were being exploited by outsiders with little 
benefit to the local inhabitants ; States with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; and what is morc ironical—States with sutlicient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

‘Travancore, however, possesses a problem of its own—an enormous and_ ever 
increasing population which is alicady above the average of other parts of India in 
educational qualifications. It is the combination of this highly educated population, 
with the great opportunities of further development of State resources which, I 
understand, underlies the inauguration of the University of Travancore. 

To you stadonts who are to-day receiving degrees I would say—above all—do 
not consider your deyrees as ends in themselves. A degree, to your prospective 
employers, means merely that you have reached a certain standard in certain 
subjects and if you regard it yourselves as merely the first step in your carcera, 
you will avoid many disappointments. Your future will epend on your own 
initiative, on the interest you take in increasing your own special subject, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 


The intensely practical side of scientific research has been demonstrated 
with amazing results in recent years. The production of substitute materials in 
Germany has been carried to an extreme that few people would care to imitate 
willingly , but it proves beyond a doubt that with the aid of science, you can 
convert an unwanted surplus, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. i 

As conditions vary according to localities, the possibilities of such an idea are 
endless. The Japanese, in their search for new food-stuffs. have treated various 
roots, plants, grasses. even seaweed, never before considered edible, in such a way 
as to provide nutritious food for their hungry millions. A chemical expert in 
America, pondering the problem of surplus of groundnuts, found literally dozens 
of commercially profitable uses to which it could be converted, including such 
unexpected products as varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor need you say to 
yourselves that undoubtedly these practical apptications of scientific age | were 
made by men of great experience, with years of research behind them for the 
principles involved in the manufacture of the electrolux refrigerator_were worked 
pine a two Swedish students while they were still at the University in 

olm. 


_.. here would seem, at the present time, to be great opportunities for specia- 
lists in some practical, or technical line, but you will not have derived the maximum 
benefit from whatever course of study you may have followed in this University, 
if you have not trained your minds to think logically and independently. Clear 
thinking is particularly necessary in this troubled world, where w ole nations are 
being led astray by catchwords, slogans, and lying propaganda. The nom eratey 
and the wireless seem at times to hinder rather than help the, searcher after tru 

but if you read widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
sides to every disputed question, you should be able to draw your own conclusions ; 
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conclusions that will be completely satisfactory to you, since you have worked them 
out yourselves. 


You have no weapons to combat this modern propaganda except the clarity 
and power of your thought process and a balanced emotional outlook. Let nothing 
else divert you from using your mind, however painful and prosaic its use at times 
may seem. 

And now, to those of you who are about to start your careers as the first 
graduates of the University of Travancore, I offer my hearty conyratulations, with 
good wishes for a successful future. It is an unsettled, exciting world into which 
you are venturing, but for that very reason, your opportunities may be unique, 


The Allahabad University Convocation 


_ The following is the text of the addross delivered by Professor Amarnarh Jha, 
Vice-Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 
the 25th. November 1939 :— 


I have just admitted you to your degree and charged qo to be worthy of the 
fame. In wishing you prosperity and success, renown and career of honourable 
service, I shall employ the words which the ancient preceptors of the land used in 
bidding farewell to their pupils: Speak the truth. Do your duty, Do not neglect 
either your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate our good deeds alone. Help 
others. Be courteous, When in doubt about your line of conduct, think of some 
pees and noble person, and ask what sense of duty, what kindness, what indepen- 

ence of public opinion, he would show in like circumstance, This is the exhorta- 
tion, this the advice. 

Most of ‘you who are not persons of independent means are doubtless worried 
over the momentous question of the choice of your career. I trust that before you 
finally and irrevocably make your choice you will have many searchings of your 
heart and will look around and finally decide to do what your manh bids you 
do. lt may be, not all of you will succeed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should be possible for each of you to feel that you have done 
your best, that you have put forth all the energy and enterprise, all the goodness 
that you possess, Youcan do no better than your best. If at the end of it all 
success does not come to you, you have abundant recompense in the thought that 
po honestly tried. What will stand you in good stead, always but especially in 

ours of trial, is the determination that you will not say or do anything edict 
that you will not abandon the ultimate goal for the sake of a moment’s triumph, 
oy re in all your endeavours you will work for the good. the true, and the 
eautiful. 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, and that is that in all 
matters, whether great or small, you should try to understand as many eases of 
view as possible ; to put yourself in another man’s place; to realise that the world 
is many-sided and truth has many phases ; to possess your own souls s0 that it 
may be said of you that your life 1s marked by serenity and calmness that can 
withstand the pressure of a passing gale. Know your self. Look within and act. 
Do not be swayed and overwhelmed merely by what others say, Rely upon your 
self. The still, small voice within you will be a surer guide and a more trust- 
worthy beacon-light than the many voices that tend to confuse and bewilder. 


It is possible that some of you may decide upon a political career. That is, 
of course, the obvious choice in any country which is gaining political consciousness. 
But I do hope you will recognise that that is not the only way in which a young 
man or a young woman can serve the country, and that others who are engaged in 
other pursuits are also, according to their lights and in their own spheres, using 
the talents that they possess, and advancing towards the goal which must be the 
common goal of all, the progress aud betterment and glory of the country. 

A few days ago we had here in this hall a cultural conference, and I am glad 
we had it, for I trust it served to remind you that so far as knowledge and culture 
are concerned. there are no barriers and no frontiers. Light should be valued from 
whatever direction it comes. A wise man of England said in the sixteenth century : 
“I take all knowledge to be my province.” He was a scientist ; a philosopher ; 4 
lawyer ; 8 politician ; and a man of letters. His range of interests was wide and 
varied, and his learning encyclopaedic. One of the most remarkable men in human 
history, Michel Angelo, attained eminence as painter, sculptor, poet, musician— 
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indeed, there was hardly a form of self-expression in which he did not excel. In 
our own country we have still in our midst the towering personality of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore—poet, dramatist, philosopher, novelist, painter, actor, musician, yes, 
even politician and teacher. He does not feel that in passing from art to politics, 
from music to painting he has failed to express himself. It is only the medium 
that alters. The personality and the message are the same. To those of you that 
are now leaving the University J give this message, that whatever form your 
expression takes hereafter, it should be the best expression of which you are capable 
and it should be an expression of your real personality. According to the excellence 
and sincerity of your expression and the richness of your personality will be the 
value of your contribution to the community. Poise; balance ; harmony between 
your inner self and your actions ; concord between your life and the world without 
you ; a sense of the liveableness and nobleness of human life ; the joy that comes 
from the consciousness of service; the peace that arises from contemplation : the 
serenity that no shock can disturb—if you strive to attain these, you will indeed 
be strong and free and worthy of the “home that lies beyond the stars and the 
Bea. 

From the shelter and quiet of these walls you go forth into the interminable 
wildernesses of the world, with our best wishes for happiness and the true enrich- 
ment of your lives, I ask you to think of the University and her trust in you in 
these words of the poet :— 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my Jimbs. 
I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 
knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 
I shall ever try to drive all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 


eart, 
And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thce in my actions, knowing it is 
thy power which gives mo strength to act,” 
And so, Farewell | 


The Patna University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. M. Azizul Haque, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the annual Convocation of the University 
of Patna held on the 25th. November 1939 :— 


I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vice-Chancellor and the members 
of the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Addicss this year. 
Conscious as 1 am of my limitation and shortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another, more competent and better qualified than mysclf, Anyone who 
has ever passed through the portals of a University is bound to be impressed by 
the solemnity of a Convocation, and I felt nervous within myself when I was 
invited to address the Convocation this year; but I accepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of which 
have the proud privilege and honour of being the Vice-Chancellor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Alma Mater of the educational institutions now 
under your jurisdiction and care. 


On behalf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wishes for the future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked together in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship. 
Though administrative and political barriers have now. separated us and will 
probably tend to create greater diversities and divergencies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and brotherhood. Separated 
though we may be as administrative units, we are united on the wider plane of 
India, and the inner chords of a Bihari and a Bengalee may still beat in anion 
to sing in chorus with the poet ‘‘Sare Jahan se Achcha Hindustan Hamara. ; 

We meet here to-day under the shadow of anoter international conflict, 
Hope and aspiration in human hearts have yielded place to -suffering and misery. 
All that had been left behind after centuries of strivings and efforts by millions 
of men and women laying down their lives and cherished as the priceless heritage 
of mankind is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught of 
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ruthless barbarism. Once again civilization is faced with a new phase of human 
conflict, and behind the booming of the cannon and the hurried flight of the 
aircraft lies the anxiety of the world to preserve the landmarks of its cultural 
development and the fabric of its social and economic life. Men are fighting to 
the last ditch with memories of heroes now no longer in the land of the living 
in the interest of generations yet unborn, not only to preserve the structure an 

framework of their national life but also to save civilization from a rude setback. 
To-day it is a war of ideologies—a conflict to decide whether the world is safe 
only for the mighty and the strong in arms or whether the smaller units can 
preserve their national existence without being swamped and overwhelmed by the 
strength of superior physical force. It is yet too early to visualise how the events 
in future will take shape, but let us hope that once again man will emerge 
victorious out of the clutches of elemental passions and will foster a spirit of 
amity and toleration. Let us hope and pray that the time will come soon when 
the world will once again breathe freely in an atmosphere of peace and goodwill, 
with kindly feelings to all, within a commonwealth in which the smallest unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its self-expression. 


As I read the signs of the times through the events of the present war, I 
feel that this war is not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few centuries, we immediately notice that the 
countries of Europe have in recent times developed themselves primarily as 
national units—each highly organised and efficient but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and efforts to protect itself from the hostility of the 
neighbouring states. Alliances, ententes and axes have been made and broken on 
mere exigencies of statecraft, and countries even with diametrically opposed 
ideologies have combined together in the interest of self-preservation against the 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours. Religion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the Sicorelng elements, and 
Western civilization has so far failed to devise any means for cementing the 
differences and feuds between countries and races or for counteracting the national 
jealousies and rivalries feverishly sponsored in the past through various ways, 

At a time when we aie still in the early stage of a new constitutional 
development, even though temporarily suspended in many places, with plenary 

wers of executive and legislative ama within the provinces, oftentimes I 
Feel within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves ayainst the operation 
of similar forces in this country. If that contingency ever arises—and I pray 
to the Almighty that it may never come—it is bound to corrode the very foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to our land and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages past. The Empire of Asoka will 
then be a mere name in geography, the Empiie of the Mughals will only be a 
phantom of history, and the dream of all our heroes will vanish for ever. A 
certain amount of parochial patriotism must incvitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present conditions. I am never impatient 
of such parochial patriotism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. 


In reconstructing the provinces of the future—a task which the young men 
and women of to-day will soon be called upon to take up—we have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangering the autonomy of the 
provinces, the fullest self-expression for all the communities or the integrity of 
other fundamental rights. Thus alone will evolve the ideal of a National State 
for India. India is more a continent than a mere country. Great Britain, France 
and Italy have each a population Jess than that of Bengal; Eire, Holland, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population not even equivalent to 
the population of some of the districts in India ; Germany in 1938 had a population 
approximating the combined populations of the United Provinces and Bihar. What 
is to-day happening in Europe may in_ future be possible in this country. We 
have, therefore, to read the lessons of the history of Europe in the interests of 
the future of India. The history of India itself bears tragic evidence of the 
danger of isolated states with no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed 
intellectual and civilised life, India could not withstand the wave of Muslim 
invasion even though individual states sometimes put up a most sturdy pie and 
a heroic resistance. The political structure slowly built up by the Mughals was 
shattered to pieces when the pane ambitions of provincial satraps could not 
curbed. The problem of the future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the 
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integrity of the economic and political life of India as a whole, in the midst of 
free development of individual units and full self-expression of all creeds and 
communities, 

Graduates of the University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
devolve apen you, and, I am sure, the genius of India which inspired the great 
Maurya King to send out his missions of Doers throughout this vast country and 
outside, which strengthened the Imperial Mughals in their dream of congalidndng 
India, and which for decades past has been nurtured within the bosom of the 
poets and the philosophers, the statesmen and the politicians of India, will inspire 
you in reconstructing the future of this country on the bed-rock of national 
solidarity. 1 feel-and feel very strongly met the only way in which we can 
assure a great future for ourselves and for this land of ours is to ingrain within 
ourselves the feeling that we all belong to one great country and to spare no 
pee to make the young men and women truly and correctly imbibe the spirit of 

ndia, and proud of our culture and heritage. No other question is of such para- 
mount importance to-day as this. The problem of unity among the different 
communities of India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
His wise dispensation has brought together within the four corners of this country 
the great cultures of the East and the West. Streams of humanity, ever since the 
exodus of the Aryas from Central Asia, have come as foreigncis and then made 
this land their own. Waves of various conquests-cum-cultures have come from 
across the shores and then vitalised the culture of India in the plains of this 
country. They came in irresistible stream after stream and then lost themselves 
in the ocean of Indian life. Like the land of Ind rising out of the ocean in some 
geological past, unmeasurable by any known span of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one great people—the culture of India and the people of 

industan, That culture to-day is neither the gift nor the possession of only one 
class, clan or section, but is the proud heritage of us all. It was no idle fancy 
of the architect which preserved with care the ancient Bata Brikha within the 
city fort of the Mughals at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in history that the 
Nawabs and Princes in the South were the trustces of temples and pagodas until 
not ay years ago. For centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been chan- 
ted side by side with the recital of the Holy Quran on the hill-top at Multan. 
The blue water of Ana Sagar looks across the holy pilgrimages of Pushkar on one 
side and Ajmere on the other. That represents the true traditions of the past, and 
let us only follow in the footprints left by giants of men in history and tho 
mighty minds of the past. 


Not far away from this place where we are meeting to-day runs_ past the 
Ganges in all the flow of her majesty. Bieaking through the mighty Himalayas 
in a small channel, roaring and rushing through gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of Liindustan, only to be joined by innumerable rivers, sticams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour flows past cities and hamlets 
to meet the open sea. In ancient India she typified the sacred river in the sacred 
land of the Aryavarta. To-day she symbolises the spirit of India. Can anyone 
divide the waters of the Ganges into the waters of the main steam and the waters 
of the tributaries ? Where can you distinguish between the waters of the Ganges 
and the waters of the Jumna or the Gogra, the Gandak or the Sone ? One country, 
one people, unifying «diverse creeds and cultures—that represents the history of 
India. It is only by an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that we 
can attain the high destiny which awaits the future of our land. 


And here in India we have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; expressions 
fail me: it requires the imagination and the inspiration of a poet to describe the 
majesty of the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of the deep blue oceans which wash our shores. In our 
magnificent rivers flowing past historic cities grown and developed by their banks, 
in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous and 
probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, and, above all, in 
our enormous man-power, we have ample materials for. the fullest economic and 
political development of this land. — ; oe 

have always felt within myself that it is by keeping the map of India in the 
background of all our actions, and in a proper perspective of the history of our 
past, rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the necessary inspiration and 
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background of the unity among the different peoples inhabiting this country. Let us 
ont have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in Providence to guide ourselves 
and lead us to our future. 


To-day I plead for this new synthesis and outlook, even though I am aware 
of the many controversies, jarring notes and discords. They are mere passing 
phases. The sun will again rise up in all the refulyent glory of the day, the 
occasional cloudbursts and thunders will soon vanish, and the little mists and 
fogs here and there will soon pass avay: 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that day comes, you and your 
province will have a noble part to play. As I speak before you to-day, I see a 
vision of the future, while the panorama of the past rises up in cluster before m 
eyes. Here, within this province, I seo Gautama Buddha renouncing the Roya 

state and the wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree in deep 
meditation searching after cternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the height of his majesty 
sending out his missions of peace and piety, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of this wide country ; the glories 
of Magadha, the splendour of Pataliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, the discourses of Silabhadra, Mahavira and Parswanath, the powers of 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Pals—all appear before my eyes ;I1 see 
Megasthenes appearing before the court of Pataliputra and Hiuen-Isang crossing 
the rugged passes of successive mountain ranges to Ps, his homage and tribute 
to the genius of India ; I see Sher Shah planning and directing the opening out of 
roads and the establishment of hospitals and serais from one end of India to the 
other, cutting out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and rocks, and bridging up 
streams and rivers ; I see Makhdoomut Mulk Sharafuddin giving his learned disser- 
tations on the subtletics of Theology and Philosophy ; I see the distinguished 
Subedars of Bihar extending their princely patronage to arts and letters, trade and 
industry ; I see Mir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengal and 
Bihar. As these scenes pass before my eyes, I sce a vision of this province once 
again making its mark in the history of India. I see a cultured people, valiant and 
strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy and content, able to read and 
write, the rise of big cities out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiling the vast 
mineral resources of this land. 

“Ankh jo Kuch Dekhtee Iai 
Lub Pa Aa Sakta Neheen, 
Mahve Hairat Hun 
Ke Duniya Kya Se Kya Ho Jaegee.” 


And in that picture, I see you, the Graduates of this University, occupyin 
the most pre-eminent positions— leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers o 
prosperous reel and, above all, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that vision and that ideal before you and 
I wish you God-speed in your march of life. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Shah 
Mohd. Sulaiman, at the eighteenth annual Convocation of the University of 
Lucknow held on the 9th. December 1939 :— 


You have done me a great honour by inviting me to address this Convocation 
of your young and virile University. I am grateful for the opportunity afford- 
ed to me to speak to sO many young men and women, who all are on the thres- 
hold of new careers, and are charged with the duty of proving worthy of the de- 
grees conferred upon them. 

In normal, peaceful times I might have referred at some length to your 
historic town, which is not merely a city of places and parks, but has for a long 
time been a famous centre of learning and culture, and still preserves in its 
numerous structures of grandeur and beauty the great progress which ite old civili- 
gation had achieved. Even in modern times, when engineering can boast of great 
feats, the fine architectural splendour of Lucknow is the wonder of the 
day. After the Mogul Kings of Delhi, who were undeniably great patrons of 
art and learning, the Court of Lucknow held aloft the torch of knowledge, and on 
the decline of the Mogul Empire, patronage of art passed to Oudh. Lucknow 
architecture is unique and distinct from that of Delhi, and stands apart in its 
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design and eae hae The civilization of Lucknow developed its own special 
characteristics of refined tastes in dress and cuisine, speech and manners. Owin 
to the influx of population from upper India, Delhi could not keop its old polished 
language wnadulterated; but Lucknow has succeeded in preserving its chaste 
language, famous for the brightness of its style and sweetness of its diction. This 
is not the time for me to dwell on the beauties of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 

rose and poctry, as you know it better than mysclf. Howsoever short may be 
his stay, a visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the air of refinement that per- 
vades the spoken Urdu of your great city. My object is merely to remind you of 
eee of the culture which you have inherited and which it is your duty 
to foster. 


As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convocation address ata time of 
War, I cannot help referring to the seriousness of the situation which weighs 80 
heavily upon us all. [am addressing you to-day when the British Empire 5 
engaged in the active prosecution of a major War, fought to avenge the unprovoked 
aggression on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphold her right 
to resist the use of force in the settlement of international disputes. Poland, in 
spite of her brave resistance, has been defcated and conquered ; but that has not at 
all meant the end of the War. Tho allies have given an unmistakable indication 
of their firm determination to prosecute the War to a successful conclusion until the 
rule of force, which has recently threatened the world, is eliminated from interna- 
tional dealings. As a result of the new cult of racial superiority, the rule of the 
strony over the weak and the new doctrine that might is right, Hurope has become 
involved in a great cataclysm. For sometime past, dark and threatening clouds 
had been looming large on the European horizon, finally greed and ambition 
brought about a sudden burst of the fire of bombs and the thunder of guns. We 
in India are too far away from the scene of brutal conflict to realize the full gra- 
vity of the situation. The roar of cannon is far too distant to reach our cars. The 
destruction and havoe caused by bombardment from land and air and the miscries 
inflicted by the sinking of passenger ships, contrary to all rules of maritime war- 
fare, are obscured from our vision. But as the War proygresses—and it is likely to 
be a prolonged ordeal—our duty to forget our differences, muster our resources of 
man-power and materials, and combine in defence of our country against all possi- 
ble aggression will become clearer tous. The British Empire possesses a huge 
population of more than one-fourth of the total human race and the tremendous 
resources of one-fourth of the entire suiface of the earth. Its strength would be 
irresistible if only we could present a united front. We must appreciate the 
imminence of the common peril, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert it. 


Unfortunately India suffers grievously from a lack of unity. Our country 
is inhabited by a large number of communities which have lived here for 
enerations, and every one of them is entitled to call this land its own, and yet 
ifferences between them appcar to be numerous and sharp. It ought to be plain 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
unless all the communities agree to work together in harmony and 
for a common cause, During recent years we have had too many 
of communal squabbles, and the spirit which instigated them cannot 
be too strongly condemned. Not only are there divergences between 
the major communities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various sub-groups of each community, too deplorable to mention, 
This very city of yours has recently been in tho vortex of a religious feud, 
producing considerable ill-feeling and bitterness, which make us hang down our 
eads in shame. I would strongly appeal to you, my young friends, to set your 
hearts upon a happy solution of all such petty tangles. I have seen the world 
much longer than you, and I can say from my personal experience that there 
is no difference, howsoever great it my appear to be, which cannot be 
removed by common consent, provided our effort to find an agreement is sincere. I 
am sure that even within the smaller range of your own experience you 
have come across cases where quarrels have beon composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating spirit, while others were considerbly magnified by an obstinate resist- 
ance to compromise. I hope that in the days that lie ahead you will do all that is 
in your power to set all communal and sectarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations may be smoothed and placed ona solid basis of 
ranting peace and co-operation. 

vents in the world are moving fast; and their rapid march should help 
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intelliyent and educated persons like you to learn in a short time what would 
Otherwise take a life-time to undeistand. What is wanted badly now-a-days is 
& spirit of tolerance—a firm resolve to live and let live. I do hope that you will 
go out into the world much wiser than your predecessors, and more determined 
to create a better atmosphere than exists at present. Nothing, I am _ sure, can 
prove too great or too difficult to be accomplished by a group of enthusiastic 
youths, full of confidence, energy and enterprise, and bent upon getting the 
communal question of India solved for ever. May you succeed where 
others have failed so far. Example in such cases, as in others, is always more 
effective than precept, and it will contribute effectively towards the success of your 
efforts, if you make yourselves a perfect embodiment of patriotism, completely 
casting aside all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hampering 
growth of our national unity. Proclaiming such sentiments from public platform 
and the press is not enough. They must be translated into practice and imbibed 
in your very life. If we cherish brotherly feelings towards one another, and are 
sympathetic, fair and just to others, in spite of our religious differences, our generous 
and cordial relations will be reciprocated. But for creating national unity throgh com- 
munal harmony, sincerity of intention and honesty of pores are absolutely 
essential ; and this sincerity should be shown not only in_ political matters, but 
also in the affairs of every-day lite. Sincerity begets confidence, while even the 
slightest suspicion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good efforts and end 
in failure. And to inspire such confidence, strict sincerity, both in word and deed, 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Frank, unequivocal and straightforward conduct 
in relations between man and man _ will ensure success. In creating a proper 
atmosphere of communal harmony and good-will our Universities have a great 
part to play. Your dvors are open to students of all communitics, classes, castes 
and creeds. You ought to assuciate together ona basis of perfect equality and 
trustful pommani If you, my young friends, with your education and culture, 
begin to cultivate the habit of mutual trust and co-operation and prove that your 
conduct is inspired by a real gencrosity of mind, the future of our country will be 
fully assured. 


Practical politics should not at this stage enter into the programme of your daily 
lives as you are still being trained for leadership in the various spheres of our 
national life. While in the University, you should prepare yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies ahead. ‘his is just the period for a peaceful pursuit 
of your academic studies, with your minds fixed on the main object of acquiring 
useful knowledge. It would be premature on your part to divert your attention tc 
other activities now, as the time will come soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the active drama of life. 
And just because you wish to play your part well in the fullness of time, you 
should at present refrain from active participation in politics in order to devote 
yourselves to that intensive preparation without which you cannot safely guide the 
destinies of your country. 


Last year at the Agra University Convocation I had an opportunity of referring 
to the type of primary education most suited to our needs. New experiments in 
this line are being tried in all countries, including our own, for a sound scheme 
of basic education is the common concern of all countries. I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspects of this scheme or to advance arguments for or 
avainst it. As I then said, “it will be more just to give it a fair trial and watch the 
result”. It is only after the experiment has been tried sometime that we can be 
in a position to judge how far its products are really better suited for the duties 
of life than the products of the older system. I myself have always been a stron 
advocate of an industrial and practical bias being given to our education, but 
have also ventured to sound a note of warning against such a basis being over- 
emphasized at the cost of real learning. Education, after all, is education, and its 
principal objects are mental and moral training and the acquisition of useful 

nowledge. 


On this occasion I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question of Adult Education. We can best realize the immensity of this great 
roblem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fact that the percentage of literacy in 
Endia as shown by the last census was only 8%. The great bulk of our people do 
not even know how to read and write, and needless to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand with ignorance, and all the ills chat an ignorant mind is heir to. Compulsory 
primary education cannot by itself solve the problem. With the appalling ignorance 
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and illiteracy, our progress in education will of necessity be very halting and slow 
if we ignore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu- 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation, oe for several generations, before the percentage of literacy can 
be substantially raised. It will take decades for children to grow up and replace 
their elders ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a large 
number of young people who have finished their primary school training will 
always be lapsing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have learnt. In 
order to accelerate our progress, we must remove from our pate the obstacles which 
uneducated parents place in the way of their children. It is only by educating 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
despair of educating the parents, as they possess a maturer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults are sure to help 
us in seeing that their children are properly educated. 


Adult Education does not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education. Education is a wider word than literacy and includes general knowledge 
and information as well, also the rudiments of culture and polite manners. Adult 
literacy is inextricably linked up with the political, social and economic advance- 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, approaching adult sufferage, 
adult literates capable of exercising their right of vote are all the more indispen- 
sable to the country. It is also to be hoped that by the spread of adult education 
much of the suffering of the Indian people due to poverty and ignorance will be 

reatly mitigated. Nor must we forget the immense work that remains to be done 
or improving our civic life by concentrating attention on better pune health, 
improved sanitary conditions, better housing, happier family life, the removal of 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours. The presence of some 
three hundred million illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is political and social disaster. 


Efforts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only during 
recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in adult educational activi- 
ties. It is gratifying to find that all the Provincial Governments, including our 
own, hare taken uy the question of Adult Education in right earnest. Bihar, under 
the guidance of its last Minister of Education, Dr. Syed Mahmud, held the honour 
of being the first Province to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Provinces, Mr. Sampurnanand, the ex-Minister of 
Education, also deserved congratulations of these Lrovinces for the_ provincial 
campaign against adult illiteracy which bo launched early this year. The hearty 
response which this appeal received was very encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Adult Education should form an integral part of our plan of national recons- 
truction. Well-defincd schemes of primary education and adult education will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of ignorance and _ illiteracy but 
also of unemployment, Sporadic attempts may be laudable, but these cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thought-out plan for carrying on 
adult education both on an all-India and Provincial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various adult educational organizations in the country. The need for 
securing the co-operation of all such bodies and associations in the common attempt 
to make adult education a dominant concern of the educated people led to the 
formation of the All-India Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
session, held last week in Bihar, has met with a great success. The All-India Adult 
Education Conference has already given a lead in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Education Societies 
all over the country and do their utmost to promote the rapid growth of such 
education. Unless we have a large and united body of enthusiastic workers for 
establishing adult education centres in every important locality, no big scheme of 
this kind can ever succeed, On the other hand, if all our graduates and under- 
graduates were determined to spare some time for helping such organizations, the 
task will indeed be easy to accomplish. : ; . . 

Grown-up people, who are engaged in their avocations of life, cannot be 
expected to join a day school. For the progress of adult education, the only 
available course is the establishment of night schools, As teaching in such schools 
will be outside the ordinary business and office hours, it will be easy for educated 
persons to help in the work. But we must remember that the merely mechanical 
work of reading and writing will not be sufficiently interesting to grown-up 
people, unless it is accompanied by facilities for learning something directly 
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beneficial to them in their every-day occupations, or of interest to them as men 
and citizens. It cannot be expected that grown-up men and women after a hard 
day’s work will apply their minds joyfully to the study of the alphabet or the 
mysterious combination of letters and sounds. But if teachers were to combine 
with such teaching something of everyday knowledge which may be of use to them 
in their actual occupations of life, greater enthusiasm for adult education will be 
forthcoming. In addition to the night classes there should also be holiday courses 
which educated men and women can conveniently undertake to give. 

You, the enlightened eltte of the young generation, are in a position to 
initiate a mass literacy movement and to guide other workers in the field. Patriotic 
young graduates like yourselves can best occupy your spare time in propagating 
mass adult education at important centres. Even wunder-graduates can to a larye 
extent help in this great movement. Their vacations, which often are utterly 
wasted without any advantage to themselves or anyone else, can be suitably em- 
ployed in carrying on social and educational work in the remote corners of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 


Educational work to be productive of good and pemanent effect must be foun- 
ded on voluntary effort without, any desire for pocuniary gain. A fully paid staff 
for a wide-spread system of adult education cannot be procured, if success is to 
be assured, educated persons will have to volunteer their services. Studen i 
must serve as volunteer workers and organizers of the movement for they are to 
be tho pioncers of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man-power of our 
country there should really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
such social work. I have every confidence that if a proper appeal is made to the 
educated classes, there will be a hearty response and a willing co-operation in 
such noble work. There is no reason why a sufliciently large number o qualified 
persons should not be ready to offer their honorary services. What ET Rt 
can self-less educated volunteers expect than the ‘spiritual satisfaction of having 
rendered a vital service, howsoever small their individual portion, for the uplift 
of their country-men and country-women ? It is a programme that should appeal 
to all, to the young and to the old, to men as well as women, who all can help 
according to their means and circumstances, I see in the uplift of the adult 
mass of India a great possibility for the future of our country. Judging from 
the way the work has been taken up in all the Provinces, both Ly Officials and 
non-officials, I think that we should before long, if we are true to the light that 
is within us, be able to rouse the dumb millions of India to a sense of their 
dignity and self-respect, enlighten them with the torch of knowled e, infuse into 
them a spirit of equality and brotherhood, break down all barriers superstition 
and evil practice, and help to alleviate unnecessary suffering due to avoidable 
physical diseases. The way for a greater degree of social and economic welfare 
of the Indian people will thus be prepared. 


Instead of discussing the policy and objectives of secondary and univers 
education, I would rather like to utilise the time at my dispisal in matinee 
personal appeal to you, qouns men and women, who have received your degrees 
and diplomas today and are about to enter upon your life careers. Your position, 
my young friends, is vastly different from those who took their degrees and diplo- 
mas a generation earlier. While still receiving your education you must have been 
alive to the great need of a wide expansion of adult education, and you must be 
aware of the various stages through which this new campaign has passed and of 
the implications which are envisaged by it. I hope that you are imbued with the 
spirit of the new order of things and that, while entering upon your lives’ pursuits 
you would do your very best to help in advancing it. As educated citizens it is 
your duty to further the cause of education in our country, and to help all educa- 
tional workers in their sincere efforts to carry light and learning to the masses. I 
trust that every one of the graduates and the under-graduates present here would 
make up his mind to create a healthier educational environment around him and 
to spread to his utmost capacity the knowledge he possesses so that our national 
objective may be a papa achieved. 

But this alone will not exhaust all your duties and responsibilities towards 
your fellow-country-men. The growth of political consciousness in India as a 
result of the introduction of wide constitutional reforms, with an adequate measure 
of provincial autonomy, has very largely increased the range of our duties to the 
State and the country, Larger measures of reform have aleady been promised. 
Greater rights and privileges that are to come wil] inevitably impose corresponding 
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duties and obligations. There 1s much that can be done by educated men and 
women in the political, educational and social spheres, and a very heavy load of 
responsibility hes on them all If educated people were determined to help their 
country-men there are innumerable avenues to which they can direct the efforts 
Whatever else you may lack 1n life, you will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-men A very large number of questions vitally affecting our lives as social 
beings await our attention, andit will be you, my young graduates, who will in 
the years to come be called upon to solve them. 

Due to ignorance and poverty our people possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages aie the oider of the day. Whe heavy indebtedness of the woking and 
peasant classes has called forth some measuies of relicf, but many mole measures 
aie necded if their misery 1s to be even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
are removed, economic and social discontent 1s bound to grow and may lead to 
dangeious upheaval. We must boldly and with fixity of purpose attack this serious 
pin of poverty with a mussionaly’s veal. Young educated persons, with viuile 

lood running 1n their veins and endowed with vigorous and fertile brains, can, if 
so disposed, render an everlasting service to thei countiy and their people. They 
can attend to then poor biethren in unhygienic and insanitaly surioundings on the 
Indian country-side, which aie eating away their vitality, They can equally 
alleviate the sufferings and try to bette: the possible conditions of lite 
in the crowded dwellings of ou: labouing classes By continued work in urban 
and 1ural aicas we can doa_ great deal to awaken our people to a sense of better 
living. The Puiovineial Governments suppoited by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this duection. But these efforts must be Bu pplomen tee by the 
voluntary activities of our educated classes if the general level of ou people is to 
be raised at a quicker pace anda better standard of living produced all 1ound. 
Here lie fields of activity for your young graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no matte: in what avocation of life you may be placed hereafter Jam certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social 01 educational wok will in no way 
interfere with your ordinary duties, whether as an employee, a piofessional man, 
a trader, a landlord o1 a wo1ke , indeed it will add to you puestizge and, what 1s 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty in this would. 


Whatever your position in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always be numerous lines of pursuit for you to select trom finding woik for the 
unemployed, helping the sick and the necdy, rende1ing social service 1n times of 
natural calamities, epidemic visitations, famines, draughts, ealthquakes and floods, 
indeed, musfoitunes which fo1 a country like ours are too numecious to mention. 
‘These disasters cause merce mise1y and call fol spontaneous voluntary social 
service We have in India large crowds gathcuing at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tendci care and guidance of our educated men. ‘Thousands of people 
among the poorer classes die every year fo. want of proper medial aid in then 
ailments A very large part of our clarity 18 even wasted on active able-bodied 
men, while the needy and the deseiving are left to starve Much can be done if 
charity were duected into prope: channels, and individuals in need are helped not 
directly by donois but thiongh deseiving institutions and organizations, which 
can undeitake the unpleasant but necessary task of sciutinizing the claimants before 
giving them telief ‘These aie only some of the channels of activity into which 
your eneigies can flow. With your active mind and body, with your intellectual 
power anda youthful strength, you can undoubtedly 1ender a ieal and abiding 
pole selvice, without in the least interfering with you1 oidinaly occupations. 

t would be nothing shoit of a moral tiagedy if you go through your life eaining 
pou livelihood but without any vital consciousness of the moial claims which man 

as upon man. If you have a will, it will not be diflicult for you to find a way. 
But our efforts will produce their maximum results only 1f they ale co-ordinated. 
To secure this, organizations of educated young men and women should be fo1med 
for allotting dutics to sepaiate guioups of wolkeis, 80 that such division of labou1 
may pioduce the maximum of benefit Civilization, populaily so called, is the 
miracle of planned labour and co-o1dinated effort. 


Of course, such service should be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 
lane, quite different from mercenary seivice for which 1emuneration is paid. I[ 
ope and trust that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 

gold though of course the betterment of your pecunialy piospects 18 a natural and 
commendable desire. Our joune graduates will be rendering a great disservice to 
their genius as well as to the cause of education uf their future lives are devoted to 
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nothing but personal promotion and pecuniary advantages to themselves. Social 
service can never be measured by material gain. It confers a great spiritual benefit 
on him who renders it and gives material benefit to those who are helped. Life is 
more than a mere pursuit of bread and butter ; the satisfaction for having been of 
some use, over and above the ordinary routine work in which one is employed, is 
the salt of our lives. Let us make it a point to do as much honorary educational and 
social work as lies in our power, side by side with the duties of our ordinary occupations. 


We have to take a broader and far-sighted view ; the vital problems of life in 
this country call for a national solution in which individual gains and losses alone 
do not signify much. The great problem of Indian poverty. for instance, cannot be 
solved by adding a few more wealthy people to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to encourage wasteful habits and un-economic living while the available 
sources of income are neglected, have to be removed, Accumulation of wealth very 
often means only a change of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely transferring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumulation 
of individual capital, not seldom, entails a_ transfer of money from the many to the 
few. On the other hand, there are productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. You will add very greatly to the richness of our country if 
you can teach the peasant to produce two blades of corn where he produces one 
only, and this you may well be able to do side by side with the process of 
enriching yourself by productive enterprises beneficial to your family and 
your country. Young graduates ! You have learnt a number of subjects at this 
University and you owe it to your alma mater not to fail to turn all this knowledge 
to practical use in your future careers. Let not all the time and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, let not all your learning be lost to 
you and forgotten after you have passed out of this University. urn these into 
practical use, so as to serve the educational, social and economic needs Of your country. 


You are entering into a new world, my young friends, which is vastly differ- 
ent from that in hich you started your education. Life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the struggle for existence much more stern and arduous now 
than it was a generation ago. No doubt there are many more openings and a 
vaster range of opportunities today than there were ever before, but the number of 
qualified men in the field has also increased_ enormously, so that unemployment 
continues to be as acute as before. The supply of educated and qualified persons 
exceeds the demand by far. The test of ability in all avenues is therefore stiffer and 
more difficult. Nevertheless, these facts should not dishearten you because there will 
always be a place for persons possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and I can assure 

ou that these valuable and great qualities are more in demand a than they were 
in the days when services were secured by influential recommendations and high- 
class references. 

Academic distinctions will no doubt go a long way towards obtaining for you 
suitable employments in the various walks of life. They are ready passports for 
men who have had distinguished university careers. But let not those who have 
not been able to secure a first-class at their examinations in the least lose heart. 
Examination, it is often said, is no test of merit, it is certainly not the exclusive 
test. The vast majority of men who in their future careers have risen to high 
positions were not necessarily men with distinguished university records. The 
reason is obvious. The modern system of examination, although perhaps the best 
in the circumstances, is unfortunately more a test of memory than intelligence, 
and so long as the method ig not changed and access to books allowed, it must 
ever remain so. AS a consequence, students possessing more tenacious memories, who 
can cram up their subjects well, succeed in doing better than some who may be really 
superior to them in intelligence. But after the initial advantage gained by the brilliant 
success at the examinations, this superiority wears off, and as years pass on, the 
man with greater intelligence, tact and ability is easily able to surpass his 
more distinguished competitors. The mere fact that some of you have obtained a 
third-class In your examinations should not dishearten you as that is no obstacle 
to your being efficient professionals or successful business-men. By your merit and 
hard work you can certainly live and prosper in the world. Honesty, character and 
determination will win for you high places for which you can confidently aspire. 
Talents and qualities like these will win for you desired success. If you possess 
the necessary ee as well as firmness, a steady and progressive career lies 
ahead of you. No matter in whatever sphere of life you may be p aced, your Univers 
sity expects of you to behave honourably, so that it may justly feel proud of you, 


The Muslim University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by H. H. Nawab Hamid- 
ullah Khan Bahadur, Ruler of Bhopal at the annual Convocation of the Muslim 
University held at Aligarh on the 16th. December 1939 :— 


I thank you for your kindness in inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
Address at the Aligarh University this year. I consider it a great privileze to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administrators 
who have on similar occasions addressed you _ in revious years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has afforded me an _ oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact with the present generation of students at my old 
alma mater, and recalling the pleasant memories of my own student life. 

The Muslim University has grown immensely in size and importance since the 
evolution of the M. A. O. College into a self-sufficient and self-zoverning centre 
of learning. There has been a great increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proportionate extension to its buildings to provide accommodation for the instruc- 
tion of this larger population. It has also started the teaching of many new subje- 
cts, and provided a larger choice of alternative courses of study by yrouping the 
subjects in many new combinations. This is an achievement of which all the 
well-wishers of the University should be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr- 
ess and expansion of the University we mus‘ not overlook the importance of preser- 
ving the old atmosphere and traditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this seat of learning has been its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, class or fortune, making it possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub shoulders with One another as members of ao fraternity, uni- 
ted by the freemasonry of true comradeship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
development of this esprit de corps in the University is, I believe, mainly due to 
the great stress laid, since the time of its founder, on tho active participation of 
the boys in out-door games and sports as an integtal part of university life. These 
sporting activities have not only kept the students physically fit and mentally 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combination. 
It has also taught them the value of fair-play, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable valuc in every sphere of life. The remarks that “the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing ficlds of Eton” may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative influence of sports on the character and personality of man. 


Now, as I enjoy the privilege of being an alumnus of this University, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourselves, I shall take the liberty of telling you quite 
freely what I think and feel about the present condition of University sports. I 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if I had been an outsider, and 
I am confident that, even if you do not agree with me, my plain speaking will not 
be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against the Punjab 
University, on which I congratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
gome disappointment, and even regret to me, to notice a lack of interest in an 
appreciable degree both on the part of the staff and the students in the physical 
development and training of the body. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligarh was the nursery of sportsmen and athletes, and its cricket and hockey 
teams represented the highest standard of sportsmanship, and supplicd players for 
international sides. The contrast between the past achievements of the university 
in this line and the absence of sporting talent representing international standards 
in the present generation of students is bound to be depressing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of the university would, I hope, be able to do something 
for raising the standard of its sporting life. 


I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps which was 
inspected by me this morning, I was very much impressed by their splendid turn- 
out and their martial bearing and congratulate all who may have taken interest in 
this corps on their success. The advantages of preumnet military training at the 
University are great and many, as it is a very powerful factor in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the s udents, and developing their poner of discipli- 
hed organisation. This training can also be of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Its acquirement is particularly necessary in 
these days when the political equilibrium of the world is so unstable, and the man- 
hood of India may, at any moment, be called upon to undertake national defence, 
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The University authorities would, therefore, I hope, agree with me that it would 
be of immense benefit to the University to popularise the U. T. C., and 
raise its position to the level of its prototypes at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Besides the great encouragement given to sporting activities at Aligarh there 
has been another distinctive feature of our residential Fife which also dates back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. O. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Aligarh the same joint family relations between 
teachers and pupils as existed in the maktabs and madrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this personal contact between the members of the staff and the students, on 
the playing fields, as well as in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatherings, 
the professors became the guides, philosophers and friends of the boys, furnished 
living examples of good manners and proper etiquette, and quickened their interest 
in their prescribed studies by supplementing them with interesting and valuable 
information which widened their mental horizon and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities in life. It is for these reasons that the impress of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of efficiency and good breeding in a 
young man, and we must take the greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University life are not only retained, but progressively improved upon, It will 
be very regrettable indeed if this great institution degenerates into a factory for the 
mass production of standardised graduates, and its residential hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments for the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have described are, 80 to say, the 
sinews of war for the battle of life ; but the most important of them are the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. They are much more necessary today 
than ever before, as we are living in an age of cooperative effort, and cannot get 
the best out of life if we plough our lonely furrow, and do not work collectively 
for the attainment of a common end. This combined action requires great organi- 
zing capacity, both in the conception and execution of all cooperative schemes, as 
it is no easy task to harmonise the natural differences of a large body of people, 
and make the whole group work as one man. The success ot a cooperative under- 
taking is also dependent on the maintenance of discipline among all the workers. 
The persons who are set in authority over others should be able to exercise proper 
control ; and their subordinates should be willing to carry out without demur the 
instructions which they receive. This discipline is included in organisation, as it 
represents a combination of fair-play and self-control, and the development of these 
qualities is only a part of the organisation of mental powers. Besides this, if the 
personnel of a cooperative undertaking is judiciously recruited, and the duties and 
responsibilities of all the workers are carefully coordinated and organised on a fair 
and equitable basis, there will be little risk of any breach of discipline or disregard 
of instructions by the workers. 

I shall now take some instances from different departments of human activity 
to show the paramount importance of organisation in corporate life. 


The material prosperity of Western Europe and America is due to the growth 
of their industrial enterprise, and the secret of this expansion is their highly deve- 
loped power of industrial organisation. We are also trying to develop our indus- 
tries in order to make India self-contained and independent of foreign manufactures, 
as this is considered to be the most efficacious remedy for our economic ills, an 
insurance against un-employment in our rising generation, and a safeguard against 
the probable decline in the average income of each individual caused by a rapid 
increase in India’s population. We have many natural advantages in our favour, 
but we still lack the highly specialised training required for organising industrial 
concerns on a_ large scale. e are also lacking in enterpiise and a sense of 
discipline, besides being deficient in organising power. If, therefore, we want to 
develop our industries in a systematic way, and take our rightful place among the 
nations of the world, we must acquire a thorough mastery over the technique of 
industrial organisation. 


Organisation is also the key to success in any democratic system of government. 
No party government can function successfully if its organisation is loose. It is 
only a well-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
support and the loyalty of the mass of the people, and forming a ministry in which 
the right man is put in the place, and the work of administration is so carefully 
distributed that the whole government functions smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 

Another instance of the value of organisation is to be found in the purpose for 
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which a University imparts instruction to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instruction is the organisation of a student’s mental resources, or, in other 
words, the coordinated development of his powers of eG feeling, and_ willing, 
which are the three great functions of the concious mind. There is, doubtless, 
some difference of opinion about the immediate purpose which a University should 
serve, but there is no divergence of views about the ultimate aim. 


There is a school of thought which looks upon University education as a 
business proposition, and judges the value of its teaching by the commercial stan- 
dard of pecuniary profit and loss. According to this school the expenses incurred 
in giving University education to a boy can be justified only if it gives him an 
aptitude for industrial or commercial production. My own belief is that a Univer- 
sity is not a technological institute for the training of young men in arts and 
crafts, or making them specialists in such technical subjects as may be of imme- 
diate use to them in commercial, industrial, or professional life. The function of a 
University, in my opinion, is only to proves the student with general learning, 
and to train his mind in the grasp of gencral principles, so that the tackling of 
any complicated problem which he may be called upon to solve may present to 
him no other difficulty than a new application of those gencral principles which he 
has assimilated in the course of his University education. According to this view 
a great advantage of such general education is the building up of a student's 
character, the enlargement of his mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. All the great universitics of the world confirm the 
correctness of this view, and I also believe that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to regard the earning of daily bread as the be-all and end-all of university 
teaching. ‘These differences of opinion do not, however, alter the basic fact that the 
main objective of University teaching is, and should be, the organisation of a 
student’s mental faculties so as to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life. The most perfect example of organisation is to be found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, in which the heavenly bodies perform their allotted 
functions under the cosmic scheme separately, but with the inter-play of forces so 
nicely adjusted that the result of their combination is one harmonious whole. 
Imagine the consequences of the slightest disorganisation in the forces which keep 
up the balance of the universe, and you will be able to judge what our socicty 
without organisation and discipline would be, 


The wonderful mechanism of the human body, which is also a universe in 
itscl{, is another perfect instance of organisition in nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity of design in a bewildeting variety of parts. All these parts are 
separate, but also inter-dependent, and co-ordinated in such a way that they not 
only discharge the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the human organism which, in view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the imaye of God. 

I have dwelt at some length on the advantages of organisation in orderin 
the activitics of our corporate life. But organisation is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or bad results according to the nature of the end which 
it is intended to serve This is illustrated in the stupendous conflict which is now 
going on in Western Europe and on the maritime highways of its neighbourin 
seas, On one side is the organised might of Britain and France, trying to eafewuned 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free Europe from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-power and other resources of Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik Russia, which are making a desperate bid for the domination of the 
European continent by brute force, and crushing any weaker neighbour that thwarts 
their unbridled lust for power. It is, therefore, but natural that the Mussalmans of 
India, like their co-religionists in the Near East, extending from the glowing mina- 
rets of Istambul to the glistening domes of Delhi should rally to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the humanitarian ideal of defending the weak 
against the strong, upholding the cause of justice and right and stabilising the peace 
and social order of the orld: 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to say a few words about the participation 
of students in political life. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but I hope that they will receive my observations in the spirit in which 
they are made. ; 

With the advent of democracy in India our students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before. I think it is very desirable that they should 
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study and discuss political questions, so that they may be equipped, when th 
leave the University, with the necessary training for solitical life. thie study “A 
discussion is bound to produce different reactions on different minds, and it is, there- 
fore, but natural that they should form different political views. But I am _ strong- 
ly of the opinion that, in student life, this difference in political views should not 
assume a form which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis- 
turb the even tenor of its academic life. The University is not a political institu- 
tion, and there is no justification for making it the arena of political strife. The 
employment in the University of tactical methols used by the protagonists of part 
warfare is a negation of the very principles on which a University is founded, an 
militates against the true aims and ideals of student life. It also means an unnec- 
essary waste of time and energy, the embitterment of social relations, and a great 
Joss of studies caused by this break in the continuity of university routine, 


Having had my say about matters of a didactic nature, which I am afraid 
must have taxed your patience, I now, in the performance of my most pleasant 
duty which has brought me here, offer my sincere congratulations to those members 
of my audience who have received their degrees this morning. And here I should 
like to take this opportunity of welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoice to see amongst those who received their degrees this morning. I 
am told that it is the first occasion on which our girls have attended a convocation 
of the Muslim University, and I am proud of the fact that I should have the pri- 
vilege of being the first to address them. It is the beginning of a new era in the 
history of muslim education in the country. I welcome the departure from the 
antiquated custom of segregating the women of India from university life, and I 
hope that it will not be very long before out girls will take their proper place side 
by side with their brothers in all the activities of modern muslim India. It is a 
momentous occasion for those of you who are now saying good-bye to your Uni- 
versity life, and leaving the safe and erred harbour of these quadrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of practical life. You will have no other compass to 
yuide you in your course than your own judgment, trained by the knowledge and 
experience that you have acquired here, both on the playing fields and in class 
rooms, a8 a preparation for this voyage. You will be confronted with many diffi- 
culties and obstacles in your way, but most, if not all, of them can_be overcome if 
you meet them with courage, self-reliance and patience. You should not lose heart 
if success does not attend your efforts, for failure is a great experience and a 
wonderful incentive to further endeavour, and the consciousness of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something good, is also an achievement in 
itself, 


I am afraid that the next thing which I am going to tell you may appear to 
you a platitude, as it is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 
Convocation day. But it cannot be stressed too often, as it is a very valuable 
piece of advice, and I shall include it in my address even at the risk of tiring your 
vaticnce. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that you 
have learnt all that was knowable, and that anything which you do not know is 
not worth knowing. You should act on the principle of ‘Live and Learn’ and keep 
our min open to receive new ideas and impressions from any and every source. 

here is no person, howev r ignorant and humble, who cannot teach you somethin 
new about his particular line of work.- Nor is there any object, however small an 
insignificant, which cannot reveal to you some new secret of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to observe. 

May I also ask you to bear in mind that you should not live for yourself 
alone, but try to improve the lot of your fellow-men, and that devoted and honest 
service to mankind should be the pole-star of your life. But you should not mak 
this service a stepping-stone to self-aggrandisement and personal gain. You should 
learn to obey, and try to serve and not to lead, as leadership comes of itself to 
those who have learnt to serve and obey, and have spent their lives in making 
sacrifices and enduring hardships for the good of other people. 

Lastly, I shall again impress on you the vital importance of organised and 
disciplined combination as the pre-requisite of success in life. You must learn how 
to work with others in a spirit of mutual understanding and helpfulness, and merge 
your personal differences in a combined _ effort for the attainment of the common 
goal. May God vouchsafe to you His guidance to direct your footsteps 
through lite, and crown all your undertakings with the fullest measure of 
success, 


The Osmania University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Dewan Bahadur S. E. 
Runganadhan, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras at the annual Convocation 
of the Osmania University held at Hyderabad in 1939 :— 


I am deeply grateful to His Exalted Highness, the Patron of the Osmania 
University, for the honour he has done me in asking mo to deliver the Convocation 
address to the new graduates of the University. It is my great privilege to conve 
on this occasion the cordial greetings of the Madras University to the Alstiniuiehe 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the Osmania University. 
Hyderabad is unique in the field of higher education, in that in addition to ita own 
University, which has now been in existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
the continuance of the afliliation of the flourishing Nizam Colloge to the University 
of Madras. This is evidence of the gencrous desire on the part of His Exalted 
Highness’s Government to encourage, during this transitional period, both types 
of education, to meet the varied requirements of the youth of the Dominions. 


The QOhancellor of your University proposed a bold experiment in higher 
education when he recommended to His Exalted Highness the establishment of 
a University in which the medium of instruction should be Urdu, while English 
was to be retained as a compulsory subject of study, The purpose of this great 
foundation to quote the notable words of the jfirman issued by His Exalted 
Highness is that in it “the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In 
addition to its plimary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral 
training of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects, 
The fundamental principle in the working of the University should bo that Urdu 
should form the medium of higher education, but that a knowledge of English 
as a language should at the same time be deemed compulsory for all students.” 
These words bring out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness that the 
future progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not only by the preservation and development of her indigenous culture but 
by the blending with it of the science and learning of the West. 


It is needless for me to dwell on the great advantages of employing the 
major Janguayes of the country as the media of instruction in bigher education. 
They would help to make knowledge real to the student, would bridge the gulf 
between the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
would give a great impetus to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the diffusion of knowledge and culture. Unfortunately what has been so 
successfully attempted in the State of Hyderabad is not easy of achievement in 
other parts of India. There are almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
replacing English immediately by the languages of the country. We have to 
remember that the language of public administration in many parts of the country 
is still largely Enylish, that there are in certain cases several major languapes 
spoken in the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve as vehicles of modern thought, However, University authorities 
are giving their earnest attention to this question and are making every effort to 
encourage the development of Indian languages. You will be interested to learn 
that the Universities Conference, which met in Bombay early in March this year, 
discussed this problem and passed the following resolution :— 


“That in the opinion of this Conference the medium of instruction at different 
stages of education up to and including the Degree course should, as far as 
circumstances permit, be the mother-tongue of the students. ; 

“But in view of the present condition in India, the medium of instruction 
in the High Schools should ordinarily be the mother-tongue of the pupil, but 
where owing to the existence of pupils with different mother-tongues In the same 
school or for other special reasons it is not possible to do so, the medium of 
instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. | 

“That with a view to attaining this end, the Universities of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature of the respective Indian languages. 

“That English should be a compulsory subject of study in the High School courses, 
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“That modern Indian Languages and Eastern Classical Languages should be 
recognised as optional subjects for study in the High School and Intermediate and 
B. A. courses, and they should, as far as possible, be taught through the medium 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian lauguage of an allied nature. 

“That modern Indian languages may be recognised gradually and as far as 
possible alternatively with English as media of instruction for the Intermediate 
and Degree courses excepting for English, and if necessary, for Science subjects. 

“That instruction and work in all research institutions should be through the 
medium of English except in such places where it is already being done through 
any of the Modern Indian languages for special reasons.” 


I consider that this resolution marks an important advance in educational 
thought in India. I have no doubt that the lead given by Hydcrabad will be 
followed by other Universities when conditions are favourable. 

One of the most commendable features of recent educational reform in India 
has been the recoynition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowledge should be the highest goal of their effort. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance and value of research both in the sphere of humanistic 
studies and in pure science. It advances our knowledge of the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalises the studies which give us that knowledge. I am plad 
that research is encouraged in this University by insistence on the submission of 
theses for the hiyher Degrees. Though the establishment of Degrees to reward 
research is of importance, the first thing needed for the promotion of research is 
the organisation of proper training for rescarch students, It is a matter of 
common experience that teaching which consists merely in the handing on of 
text-book information to students loses vitality and interest. It is therefore 
necessary not only that the teachers of the University should conduct research on 
their own lines, but that there should be organised training of students in the 
methods of research, This means that there should be adequate provision for 
Libraries and Laboratory equipment for systematic post-graduate work, and _ leisure 
for teachers so that they may have time to investigate and make additions to 
knowledye. It is in this way alone that the Universities can fulfil their high 
function of advancing knowledge and kindle among their students an enthusiasm 
for the disinterested pursuit of truth. 


The Bureau of Translation of the University is doing magnificent work by 
translating books from English and other languages covering the whole range 
of University studies. It is thereby making a valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of Urdu literature and the wider diffusion of modern knowledge and 
culture. Apart from the work of the Bureau, it would be an excellent thing if the 
University could establish a Cential Research Institute which would deal 
scientifically with the literature and history of the past. Hyderabad possesses 
both State and private libraries containing priceless collections of rare manuscripts 
and books in Arabic and Persian. The University would be rendering a great 
service to Oriental learning by undertaking the task of collecting and editing such 
of those manuscripts as have great historical and literary value. Good work, I 
know, is being done in regard to Arabic manuscripts, but there seems to be 
scope for a great extension of research activity in the whole field of Arabic and 
Persian records. 

It is gratifying to find that in this great and aa sie State, due attention 
has been paid to the provision for technical education. The importance of technical 
and vocational education for the industrial development of the Dominions has 
been realised and a programme of expansion has been planned. One learns that 
the programme includes the establishment of post-primary industrial schools 
and vocational high schools and the expansion of the Osmania ‘Technical 
College into a Polytechhic Institute. It is also stated that proposals for the 
establishment of a School of Arts and Crafts and of an Industrial Research 
Laboratory are under the consideration of His Exalted Highness’s Govern- 
ment. In view of all these developments, I have no doubt that in due 
course, the system of technical education in the State will be made complete b 
the establishment of one or more branches of teen cloey in the University, whic 
are specially suited to the needs and conditions of the Dominions. A great deal 
of emphasis has been laid on recent years on the need for the introduction of 
technological studies in our Universities. In view, however, of the general lack of 
industrial enterprise in the country and the great cost involved in providing tne 
equipment necessary for technological training, several of our Universities have 
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refrained from undertaking such studies. Hyderabad, howevsr, seems to possess 
all the facilities uecessary for the establishment of a Faculty of Technolo 
in the University. The Dominions have immense natural resources to be developed, 
and thanks to the financial genius of the Chancellor of the University, the State 
has ample revenue available for beneficial projects. I hope that it will be 
possible at no distant date to make provision in the University for technological 
studies specially suited to the requirements of the State. May I he _ permitted 
In this connection, to make an appeal to the nobles and wealthy citizens of 
Hyderabad to assist the University with generous endowments? The University 
exists to render service of the highest value to the State and it should be a 
matter of patriotic nee on the part of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
in education to aid the work of the Uuniversity by liberal benefactions. Such 
financial support from private individuals is a regular source of income for most 
Universities in Western countries. I trust the wealthy citizens of Hyderabad will 
set an example to the rest of India of private munificence towards the encourage- 
ment of University education in the State. 


Provision has been made in this University for the residence in hostels of 
over 400 students of all communities. The social and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and discipline which would fit 
them for citizenship and enable them to fulfil worthily their responsibilities to 
socicty. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the University, but in the 
daily contact of their minds in hostels and in debating clubs and in their asso- 
elation for games and athletic exercises a training, largely their self training, which 
strengthens and develops their character, and inculcates a spirit of pive and take 
which is the bond of society. Students have to realise that discipline is not opposed 
to freedom but is complementary to it ; that the final aim of all discipline is the 
development of sclf-control and that without such self-control and thoughtful  self- 
direction, treedom would degenerate into licence. It is to be regretted that there is 
abroad a spirit of restlessness and disquictude, of rash and unthinking opposition 
to authority among young men in India today. I shall not go into the reasons for 
the prevalence of such a spirit ; but I would fain hope that it is only a passin 
phase. Though the task of the Universities is, in regard to the training o 
character, made doubly difficult by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty in this respect. They have to devise every possible means of training the 
rising generation by intellectual and moral discipline for the great social and 
political responsibilities which await ithem. I would at the same time appeal to 
the students to realise that discipline is more than obedience to a set of rules. It 
is a way of life. It is the result of a slow process of self-training which enables a 
man to become an integrated personality able and willing to co-operate with others for 
the common good. The greatcst need of our country today, as every one has 
regretfully to admit, is the promotion of harmony and good-will between the great 
Hindu and Muslim communities. May I say that the students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 
this direction by their example and influence. They live a common life here under 
ideal conditions. As students they are free from the controversies and acerbitics of 
public life, They have come together for the pursuit of knowledge and_ learning, 
which have no communal or national barriers. They have in addition the advice 
and guidance of their teachers and wardens. If in these circumstances they do not 
acquire that sense of a larger fellowship which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, learn tolerance and consideration for others and cultivate friendliness 
and good-will towards one another, then I am afraid that their training and 
education have not borne fruit. The chief characteristic of a really civilised society 
is the spontaneous and willing co-operation of its members in all that concerns 
the well-being of the community, for such co-operation implies seapter ee ea 
a sensitiveness to the feelings and needs of others and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
independence in the country, we find around us zeone sectarian and religious 
animosities and anbrilgenble social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust, 
Is there any hope of a change for the better ? I think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth of our country. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to hark back to the on that has been 
a fruitful source of antagonism and jealousy. While we should be grateful for our 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it should be now our business to press forward and seek new ways 
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of living and acting together, consistent with changed conditions, so that a stronger 
and a more united and prosperous India might arise as a result of our common 
endeavours. All intolerance, exclusiveness and hatred are utterly detrimental to 
social and national solidarity and progress. There is here a great work of reconci- 
liation for everyone to do, whatever his position in life may be, And we look 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its idealism, its keen sense 
of enlightened citizenship and its breadth of outlook to undertake this vital task of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections of the community. 


Towards the building up of this new India, Hyderabad as an_ influential 
centre of Muslim culture has a most effective contribution to make, As a great 
and enlightened Muslim State, she is peculiarly well-fitted to play a great part in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity and progress of 
the nation. Of all Eastern civilisations, Islam has been historically the most closely in 
touch with Europe. It has shared with Europe the heritage of classical antiquity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long centuries Islam has been in contact 
with Hinduism in India, affecting the thought and life of the people and in its 
own turn influenced by its environment. Its great doctrine of duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human life and its mysticism has developed a lofty concep- 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of its greatest modern leaders have pointed out and 
as is exemplified in the life of the Ruler of the State, a relipion of peace, toleration 
and brotherhood. We look hopefully to the State of Hyderabad, therefore, to play 
an effective part in reconciling the interests of Hindu and Muslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and peaceful progress of the country. 

Graduates of the year, let me offer you my hearty congratulations on the 
success you have achieved and wish each one of you a career of yreat usefulness 
to yourself and to your country, You will, I hope, by reason of the training and 
culture you have received at the University, bring to bear on the solution of the 
difficult problems which will face you a wide outlook and a balanced mind. Do 
not be carried away by mere catchwords, but lexercise your independent judgment 
and discriminate between what is false and what is true. When appeals are made 
to your patriotism, you will be able to judge for yourselves whether the sentiment 
appealed to is of a worthy or an newer kind. VPatriotism is a great and noble 
virtue, but it is an emotion which is capable of being exploited for unworthy ends 
and sordid purposes. You will have to sce to it that you interpret your patriotism 
worthily and direct it along fruitful channels of service to your country, 


Iam _ glad that, thanks to the wise and progressive administration of the 
State, the problem of unemployment is not so _ serious in the Yominions as in 
other parts of India. Still, I would say to you that success in life depends toa 
larze extent on yourselves. Be alert, resourceful and self-reliant and do the woik 
that comes to your hand conscientiously and thoroughly, If you are keen and 
purposeful and adventurous you are bound to win through. Remember that there 
18 vast scope for the patriotic energies of educated young men and women in the 
spread of knowledge among those who live round about you. Education is a field 
of service of vital importance for making India fit for a democratic system of 
Government, Constitutional self-Government cannot become a reality until there 
rows up a well-informed public opinion among the masses. Let the spread of 
Erowledge in the villages be an object of constant solicitude to you. You have an 
advantage over the graduates of other Universities in that your education has been 
in a language which the common man can understand, and you are specially 
fitted to carry the light of knowledge to those who sit in darkness. You have 
received an expensive education in this University not for your personal benefit 
but that through you the large numbers of those whom higher education cannot 
reach may be benefited and uplifted.. 


In view of the magnitudes of the work which lies before us, it behoves us to 
think not so much of our rights as of our duties as citizens. The great task of 
creating a united and prosperous nation is one which should appeal to your highest 
patriotism and call forth your best energies. You are awaro that the greater part 
of Europe is plunged today in a ghastly war in order to resist aggression and to 
preserve freedom for both individuals and nations. ; 

Value therefore the freedom that you have as a priceless possession and use it 
in the service of the community. And above all carry into life with you the spirit 
of the University, which is a home of learning and knows no distinction of creed or 
race or colour and which exists, to quote the words of an English poet, the late 
Lascelles Abercrombie—to build exultingly 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towers above base wars 

And sinful surges reaching up to lay 
Dishonouring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stars 

And trade with his Eternity. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by U. Tin Tut, M. A., I. C. 8 


the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Kangoon University held at 
Rangoon on the 22nd. December 1939 :— 


The most important event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that we have no 
longer the privilege of having His Excellency the Governor as the hend of our 
institution while the lion’ble Education Minister, who was necessarily our Pro- 
Chancellor under the old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
successor. I wish to take this Spporvunity of acknowledging on behalf of the 
University the debt that we owe to His Excellency the Governor and the Hon’ble 
Education Minister for the sympathetic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, an interest which we know the 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties whic 
fell upon them under the old Act. e have also lost by the changes the services 
of the Hon’ble Sir Mya Bu as Vice-Chancellor. He is an eminent Burman whom 
we all respect and the University is indebted to him for wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vice-Chancellor during two difficult years of administra- 
tion, years in which he gave to the service Of the University time which he could 
ill spare. We have also lost by the recent chanyes the seivices of many notable 
persons who were members of the tetera Council or of the Senate and who 
rendered valuable services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. H. W. Smith, a member of the University Council 
and of the Governing Body of the Teachers’ Training Colleye. 


The changes have however brought new blood into the controlling bodies 
of the University and I offer a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr. Sydney Loo- 
Nee, the new [ro-Chancellor, and Dr. Maung Set, the new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Loo-Nee is a highly respected political leader and fills an important place in the 
Legislature of the country. He is a patriotic gentleman who can be relied upon to 
serve the best interests of the University. Dr. Maung Set requires no introduc- 
tion to us. He has already shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two previous 
terms of office, combining the arduous duties of the Vice-Chancellorship with the 
full-time duties of the Municipal Commissionership of Rangoon. He has now 
retired from the service of Government but has with characteristic public spirit 
come forward to sacrifice his well-earned leisure to serve another term as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Let me also welcome the newly elected or appointed 
Councillors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them are persons who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, in the public 
services or in the field of education. Their participation in the counsels of the 
University will be of great advantage to it and their presence on the controlling 
bodies must still the old criticism that the University was run by an oligarchy. 

To my mind, the best features of the amended University Act are the 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accorded to the Council as the supreme controlling body in the University 
itself for both University and College affairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, however correct in theory, of a atest independent of popular 
control and even of Government control, does not aie | the practical needs and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage o political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a large measure of self-government to the 
people of the country and education is one of the subjects which have been trans- 
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ferred to popular control. It cannot be denied that there are many Burmans who 
feel that the constitution does not go far enough in what it gave over to popular 
government and the presence of a University virtually independent of control by 
those who may right iy claim to represent the Burmese public was saan 8 
source of iriitation and gave 11se to the suspicion that the University was intended 
to be administered contrary to the true interests of the country Those of us who 
wee privileged to participate in the Government of the University unde: the old 
regime know that the suspicion was unfounded but 1t must I think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the University was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rapidly giowing conscious of its increasing political power. 
These circumstances occasioncd a long standing demand for the revision of the old 
University Act, a demand which in course of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act It 1s now for those of us, to whom the new Act has 
entrusted powers of contiol as individuals or as members of University and College 
Bodies, to show that the University has nothing to hide fiom the public and that 
we are determined that the University shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese people A University 1s much more than a teaching insti- 
tution and 1t 18 my aspiation as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
University will attain its true position as the centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, patiiotism, for the people of this country Theie will 
no doubt come a time not fat distant when we win unqualified acceptance as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition or suspicion to control our 
own affaus and leave no 100m for doubt that the University can and will govein 
itself in the best inte1ests of the country and of the University 


I offer a hearty congratulations to the wo1thy young graduates on whom 
degrees have been confeired to-day I invite the attention of those of them who 
have not yet entered upon their careers to the Univeisity Employment Boaid which 
was recently constituted on the Anes lines approved by the University Council, 
On behalf of the University, I desue to thank the trustees of the Rangoon 
University Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of Commeice and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commeice for thet1 Fenerous contubutions towards the expenses ot the 
Boaid and to the Companies and Heads of Depaitments who have promised then 
co-operation and support to the Lmployment Boaid A _ degiee fiom a good 
University 18 the purest of all distinctions as it 18 based on knowledge acquired by 
intelligence and haid work and the fame and good 1epute of a Univeisity lie 
largely 1n the hands of those who afte: giaduation ente1 the various professions and 
callings, as the general public will rightly judge this University by the standaid of 
knowledge and good behaviour whixh it finds in ou graduates IT exhort you 
therefore to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to whih, by the degiees 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 


Those of you who wele biought up on old Burmese legend and folkloue 
will be familiar with the ancient University of Taxila o:1 ‘Takkatho, which has 
given us the Burmese word for a University This University flourished many 
centuries before the first European University, that of Salerno in Italy, came into 
fame in the ninth centuy A D. and the University of Pails was opened 
in the twelfth century When young puinces, noblemen and gentlemen g1aduated 
fiom this ancient University of ‘Taxila and were about to depart for their 
homes, which weie often many hundreds of miles away through rough roads and 
almost impenetiable jungle, 1t was the custom for each graduate to receive fiom 
his tutor a final and most important lesson to ui the futuie of the depaiting 
scholar ‘You will remember that 1n the case of Maung Pauk Kyaing, this final 
admonition fiom his tutor contained three exhortations, the observance of which 
led the youth to the thione of Tagaung the most ancient of the old kingdoms of 
Burma On this solemn occasion when the University of hangoon impuints 
the hallmaik of its various degrees on its new graduates, ] wish I had the power 
and knowledge to give to each of you a formula which could bring you kingdoms 
and empires. Nevertheless I will give all of you new graduates a gift which if you 
accept and keep inviolate may not biing you kingdoms and empnes but will biing 

ou the respect of others and happiness and g fortune both in thie life and in 
dataie lives My gilt is the gift of ssla or mouahity which I chaige you to keep 
inviolate all your lives. True mozality 18 not bounded by the lette: of any sets of 
recepts or rules but consists of a high standaid of thought, woids and action. 
hatever profession or calling Ge may choose, be determined that both in 
private life and in the exercise of your calling you will not allow yourselves 
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to be influenced by other than worthy motives. Morality is the invisible 
magic cloak which will guard you against the darts of temptation in any form and 
by the practice of morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 
and in the next. By the same means you will be helping to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-government, as our fitness to govern ourselves will be 
judged by the world by the manner in which our professions and public institutions 
are run and there is no better guarantee for the success of any institution, be it a 


legislature, a judiciary, a university or a socicty, than purity of motive and action 
on the part of its members. 


A Chancellor’s convocation address is directed primarily to the new graduates 
but I am conscious both of my inadequacy and of the fact that this address will 
reach a wider audience than the holders of new degrecs. I am glad to see in this 
hall many young people who are still students of the University and { shall venture 
to Offer them some words of advice which may be of use to them in these troubled 
and eventful days. Let me deal first with the subject of students and politics. It 
is very Often said that students should avoid politics, but contrary to what you 
may have expected, my advice to the students of this University is that they 
should take an interest in politics, But 1 beg of you to distinguish between party 
politics and national politics, As members of a University we should be above 

arty politics. Let questions such as what party should be in power, who should 
ie the Ministers and whether a particular administrative or legal measure is justi- 
fied be discussed and decided by those whom the voters of the country have returned 
to the eyislature or whom they have chosen as their political leaders. But the general 
welfare and political progress of Burma is the concern of every Burman and as educated 
and intelligent young men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your influence. 
In national politics as distinct from party politics, every Burman has a duty and he 
can have but a single aim and that is that Burma sbould attain her due place as 
a fully self-poverning nation in the shortest possible time. Your first business as 
students is to equip yourselves mentally and physically to play a worthy part in 
the future of Burma when you lIcave the University and enter your life careers. 
Do not therefore let politics bo a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
an obsession but there is every reason why you shonid take the preatest intercst 
in the progress and welfare of your country and of the great events which take 
place in the outside world. 


I am well aware that from the hae ae that this per was founded, 
many past and present students of this University have taken a keen interest in 
the solities of Burma and that many of you are ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country had a keen interest in her welfare and political progress are good 
qualities and patriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare of Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with an ardent love for their country, But nationalism has sometimes 
been described as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it sometimes injures the wieldcr also. Nationalism is of course a great force in 
the modern world, being the cement which binds together an aggregate of indivi- 
duals into a common love and loyalty for the nation. It has been the making of 
many countries but on the other hand it has also caused international differences 
and conflicts. Thus nationalism has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force perverted into an extreme pride of race and agyressiveness in Germany 
has caused the present war. 


It is necessary therefore for the people of Burma when forging their own 
weapon of nationalism to see that it is of right steel and of the right shape. Let 
s therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, our common 
language, our common history and our common herilage from the past. Let us 
put into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of determination 
to pull together and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But let us omit from 
the composition of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfairness towards 
other countries and other races. Let us make our nationalism a broad one com- 
prising not only the indigenous races who in spite of different nomenclatures and 
ifferent languages are geographically and ethnologically true Burmans but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of orign in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of our country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic citizens of Burma. In the long run nothin 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping our nationalism on a broa 
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pattern and in recognizing the just claims of other races and countries while we 
fight for the just rights of our own nation. Pride in our past history and confi- 
dence in our future are the proper ingredients of our nationalism, not fear and 
hatred of other peoples, and in our nationalism there should be a proper regard 
for out duty to the mpire and to the world. The recent fate of many brave but 
small nations in this world of great political units and mighty armaments shows 
that our best chance of attaining political freedom and retaining it lies in our 
remaining within and pulling our weight in the Empire but doing all we can to 
hasten the day of full self-government and dominion status which as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster contains all the essential attributes of political 
freedom. To the world at large we owe the duty of parting the full weight of our 
nationalism on the side of moral forces in the never-ending fight against brute 
force and the lust for power. 


A nation is an aggregate of individuals cemented together by a common 
history and traditions and usually by a common _ form of civil government. The 
first essential of a good nationalism is therefore unity. In a sermon recorded in 
the Muhaparinibbana Sutta, Buddha shortly before His death named the seven 
conditions of welfare (aparihaniya dhamma) for all institutions, be they religious 
orders, nations, universities or societies. The first condition in His own words was 
that the members should “meet in concord, rise in coneord and carry out their 
undertakings in concord.” The welfare and progress of your family, our club 
or society, your College or University and your country depends on the unity 
of its members. The unity required is unity of purpose and action. It is seldom 
possibie to obtain unity of views in any institution but when a decision vests in 
a leader, it is necessary for the welfare of the institution that once a decision is 
made by him, all the members should follow it. Where the decision vests in the 
majority of tha members, it is necessary for the progress of the institution that 
the minority should subordinate its views and unite in purpose and action with 
the majority. It is only if you practise unity in your club or society and in 
your classes and hostels that you can extend unity to your College and _ thence 
to your University. It is only by the practice of unity in all the lesser institutions 
in a country that the citizens can hope for unity in the country and a_ united 
country is a strong country. Remember also that unity in its turn depends on 
discipline, which is the only means by which a leader can lead and effective 
action made possible in any aggregation of individuals. Discipline is largely the 
product of habit and training and I hope therefore that in your daily life in tho 
Colleges, both in the classroom and in the playing field, you will realize the 
value and importance of discipline and exert your influence on the side of 
discipline, remembering that this quality makes the difference between a team 
and a collection of players and between a well-trained battalion and an armed 
mob. In tho training and discipline provided by this University and its Colleges 
you will find the means by which you will be able to equip yourselves to be 

isciplined, united and patriotic citizens of the great and self-governing Burma 
that is to be. Make the best use of your time here and be thus pre ared for the 
great opportunities which are already open to Burmans an for the wider 
opportunities in the Dominion Status that is to come. Be proud of our country’s 

reat past and be confident of her future which lies so largely in the hands of 
the coming generations of educated young Burmans I do not think the Dominion 
Status can be far off, but remember that political freedom such as that docs 
not come to countries asa gift. We must earn it by discipline, unity and a 
determination to prove ourselves fit to govern our own country by the highest 
modern standards of government. Burma will require persons trained in this 
University to be her Statesmen, her Ambassadors, her Generals, her Prime 
Ministers and her Covernors. It is the result of evil Karma to be born in a 
subject State and to be able to do nothing for her, but it is the result of good 
Karma to be born in a subject country in order to be able to play a noble part 
in her progress to full self-government. I have no doubt that there are many 
among the present students of this University who are destined to be great national 
leaders, great statesmen and great administrators, or to win renown in the field 
of science, art or literature. Our future lies in our own hands. As Britain rose 
in the course of the centuries that have passed to a greatness which Imperial 
Rome could not have conceived, so it may be that our own country in the course 
of the centuries that are to come will rise to a greatness and eminence not conceived 
of by Britain to-day. 


The Punjab University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. T. E. Gregory. D. 8C., 
(Econ), Economic Adviser to the Government of India, at the annual Convocation 
of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 2ist. December 1939 :— 


I feel very deeply the responsibility which you have placed upon me. “These 
are the times,” wrote that representative cighteenth century Enylishman, Thomas 
Paine, “These are the times which try men’s souls.” Whilst 1 am speaking 
here, whilst in every part of this country, men and women can £o about their 
daily business, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the bodies of men, no older, for the 
most part, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destruction. Make no 
mistake and let us like men face the facts. ‘there are thousands of young 
university men in the armed forces of Great Britain and of France. All that you 
have lived through, they too have lived through—the comradcship (the most 
precious — of gifts that a university can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. All that you hope for, they too have hoped for—the right to live, the right 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for: mutual tolerance, 
comradeship, enlightenment, the development of personality, the chances of place 
and power, were their inhcritance, as they are yours, I cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without asking you to bear in mind 
the sons and daughters of the Universitics of Great Britain and of France. For 
they, and they practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, are the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly peril to-day. 

have lived too much with young students, and know only too well how 
they dislike being talked at, to venture to give you advice, or to propound some 
Bolemn theme. Instead, if you will bear with me, I would like to try and 
analyse those intellectual forces which, in the two periods of time which lio 
behind me, have impinged upon the mind of a student of the Social Services. 
‘his is one man’s intellectual story: and I do not pretend that it is in any wa 
unique, nor that it represents the only pattern which the events of 1910 to 1939 
could have evolved. Bnt I think it reveals some problems and those problems, 
if any ordered civilisation survives the present coniflict at all, you will have to 
face, whether you will or not. 


The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were H. G. Wells and G. 
Bernard Shaw. Fashions have changed and I suppose, if I were ely or thirty 
years younger, I should reverse the order. Nevertheless, when I entered the 

ondon School of Economics in 1910, that was the order in which I ranged them. 
Like many men of my generation, I had read much of Jickens, a little of 
Thackeray ; as one’s French improved, something of Anatole Fiance: “Penguin 
Island” and the “Gods Are Athirst”—that pregnant premonition by a writer of 
genius of the unconscious worship of cruelty for its own sako which characterises 
our ago—were, I think, the first two of his books that 1 read. At the London 
School itself, the same stream of thought was represented by Leonard Hobhouse 
that most tragic of philosophers, since in him the hatred of suffering combine 
with enormous learning, both on the sai alin and the socioloyical fields, 
together with an intense interest in the application of pron to politica, 
to a view of life in which the harmonious interaction of all social forces constituted 
the integrating element. “Democracy and Keaction” was the first book of his that 
I had read: I remember it now more because of its passionate repudiation of the 
hilogophical idealism of T. H. Green, as applicable to. an imperfect world than 
because of the local and temporary issues with which it dealt. One other book 
influenced us all greatly—it was Graham Wallas’ “Human Nature in Politics. 
was the precursor, as I think we can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of politics, and it is significant that | it was written 
1y s man who had been one of the founders of the Fabian Society and whose 
first great literary success had been the life of Francis Place, the philosohical 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Radicals of that age, and 
who, therefore, had he been alive, would have been the predestined opponent of 
irrationalism jiu politics, the significance and importance of which Grabam Wallas 
63 
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had insisted upon. One other intellectual influence I must mention at this 
stage—I was influenced bY a now largely forgotten, but, nevertheless, I still think, 
a great writer, W. Hale White, generally known as Mark Rutherford—-the 
embodiment of spinozistic learning, of non-conformist idealism, of radical politics, 
and—to use an Americanism—of reaction to “smail-town” middle-class narrowness 
and nervousness and respectability. Freud, on the one hand, Sinclair Lewis on the 
other, magnified in the post-War twenties all that Graham Wallas and Hale White 
had said in the pre-War era. I dare say that 1f I had been afew years older J would have 
discovered a literary voice which combined all these things even more effectively, in 
the person of George Gissing. But I am ;trying to describe not the literary and 
philosophical history of an age, but onc man’s eryerenes. And that man’s expe- 
rience was associated with that of others by the fact that a common tradition lay 
behind the intellectual experiences of the men I have mentioned. That experience 
was the humanistic tradition of the nineteenth century. 

That humanist tradition expressed itself in the ficlds of economics and politics, 
by a series of phenomena the universality of which requires almost an effort of the 
will to recall. Over the whole range of countries affected by that tradition, there 
were representative institutions, free speech and freedom of movement. It was 
possible to move over a large part of Europe without a passport: the U.S.A. was afill 
absorbing round about a million emigrants every year. Economically, the volume 
of international trade was growing with every decade, and though there were tariffs, 
their level was, in the light of present levels, ludicrously low. The international 
movement of goods was sustained by a vast : movement of persons and of capital 
the gold standard kept the price-level of all the nations of the Western World and 
their Overseas connexions in fair correspondence. It was, in fact, as well as in idea, 
a largely unified would. 


It 18 true that on the fringes of the countrics of the humanist tradition—in the 
Balkans, Russia and in South America, such settled conditions of human _ liberty 
and freedom of enterprise did not obtain. Even within the confines ot Western 
Europe, ugly traces of an opposite way of life were at times revealed -the Dreyfus 
affair, for instance, which showed the strenth of racial fecling in the most cultined 
peoples of Continental Europe. Sorel and the Syndicalist Movement were another 
symptom which was neglected : as I have already suggested, Graham Walls was 
the precursor, in the sphere of politics, of the sinister view of human nature which 
was later to be expounded by Freud. But the failure of the generation which was 

oung when the Great War of 1940 broke out to read the storm-signals is significant. 
Why was not more notice taken of them? Because, as I suggest, that generation 
was nurtured in a generous tradition and the institutions in which that tradition 
was embodicd worked. If we were blind, as some think we were, it was not 
because we shut our eyes and tolerated a glaring contradiction between appearance 
and reality, The pragmatic sanction of William James, as applied to institutions, 
gave them a certificate of validity. ‘The welfare of the world, in terms of matcrial 
welfare, and in terms of human happiness, was bat on the increase. Nothing, 
in the onward march of events, seemed to contradict the hope that in the course of 
time the turbulent fringes of the outer woild would not become assimilated to the 
central tradition. ‘There was no reason why any of us should not subscribe to the 
cloning words of the book in which the as yet undisillusioned H. G. Wells of the 
opening years of the present century expressed the hope—I think it was in “Mankind 
in the Making”—that some future generation (I do not quote the exact phrase) 
would seize this planet “as a sculptor takes his marble and shapes it better than 
all our dreams.” 


The first World War came and shattered these delusions. Let us be clear and 
gee exactly what it was that the 1914-18 War did. To what extent, and in what 
way, were we doluded ? J suggest that the per-War generation took the strength 
of its own convictions as a measure of the universality of the ideas which consti- 
tuted the intellectual side ot a compound of beliefs, feelings and faiths. The unsub- 
dued “outer fringe’ of which I have just spoken (as I think we can now all see, in 
the light of the “Shadow War” of 1936-39, and even more in the light of actual 
hostilities) was not a shrinking margin of acknowledged error, not some vestigial 
remains of an outrun body of thought and way of life. It was, in fact, the exprcss- 
ion of the way of life o ples and communities untouched by the humanist 
tradition. It is clear, now, that neither the tradition of the Roman tmpertum, nor 
the influence of the all-embracing Catholic Church, neither the enlightenment of New- 
tonian Science nor the triumphant march of technology, have modified certain innate 
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and psycho-physiological approaches to the problems of existence. itleri 
Third Empire as illuminated these facts for the last seven years : sae Tair 
cannot see and the deaf cannot hear. It has required the actions of the heirs of the 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will state the inferen- 
ces in peerage: ce that ‘ 
o not preten a was immune from the intellectual folli 

eneration. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing with ell aie 
rearts that the War of 1914-18 was the “War to end War,” we attacked the Treaty 
of Versailles, worked with all our hearts for a reconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, as it now seems to me, our emotions, our energy and our money (of which 
we most of us had vg little) for ends which were self-defeating. They may be 
right who tii] assert that had a more generous peace been made with Germany 
Hitler would never have risen to place and power. I confess I used to share this 
opinion : I confess also I no longer share it. For, looking back upon the twenty- 
one years between 1918 and 1939, what is the dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? I have tried to explain that before 1914 there was a received 
tradition, which was adjusted to and embodied in, actual institutions, though there 
was an “outside fringe” of opposition. But in the last twenty-one years the position 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itsclf has been unable to main- 
tain its own inner logical consistency even in that area of the world which emerged 
triumphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, exposed to those 

sychological forces which, on a short-run interpretation of the post-War situation, 
orced Germany upon the path which has led to the present war. 


I will select two illustrations of this failure of the humanist tradition to 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown of the League of Nations : the second 
the failure to arrive at any positive result of the two International Economie (Con- 
ferences, one of which preceded, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
1929-30, These failures are intimately connected with one another, Let us make all 
allowance for the proxima(e causes of failure, the principal element being the fear 
of the smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, in 
the main, the League has broken down, not because, as some of the opponents of 
the League urge, it did nothing, but because it attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
Banctions against Italy—it was thereafter that it ceased to command any true 
allepiance. But what was that lack of success itsclf due to? Surely to the 
unwillingness of the member states to adhere to the principle which is involved in 
any such concept as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interests, so 
called, to the wider interests of the world oder. International peace is possible 
ouly on three pre-suppositions : one is that of a balance of forces 80 nicely adjusted 
from time to time that no side will risk a conflict. ‘Ihe present War again illus- 
trates the futility of relying on a balance of forces as an ultimate guarantee of 
peace. Secondly, it is possible to achieve peace by the emergence of one great power 
In a position to dominate the rest—of that 1 shall have a word to say in a moment. 
Lastly, it is possible to guarantee peace by adherence to a common idea: that no 

articular issue can transcend the interests of the world order as a whole. In_ the 
ast resort, that involves the acceptance of a certain philosophy of politics and the 
failure of the League is due to the unwillingness of the arue State to accept 
this truth. They were willing enough to accept the League, they were not willing 
to accept the philosophy which alone would have made the League an efficient 
instrument of peace. 


The danger that civilisation would collapse owing to a refusal of statesmen to 
face the necessity for a thorough-going philosophy in regard to the relation between 
States goes back to the very beginning of the liberal movement of the nineteenth 
century. Cobden and Bright were non-interventionists and some of their radical 
followers were not even prepared to limit national sovereignty to the extent of 
concluding trade-agreements, What prevented the logical difliculty which the 
countries of the humanistic tradition now find themselves facing from being earlier 
realised 2? Why was it possible to reconcile nationalism and unlimited sovereignt 
with the hope of universal peace? For two reasons: Becausc in the nineteen 
century it was assumed that in freeing nations and making them self-determinate 
they would adopt a policy in international affairs which would be pacific and 
take account of the rights of others. And why was it expected that they would 
do this? Because it was believed that, in spite of unlimited national sovereignty, 
the economic interpenetration of the world by means of free trade, the free 
movement of capital and the free movement of human beings, would prevent the 
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clash of national interests from ever arising. Both these premises were mistaken 
and that brings me to the economic failures of the last two decades. Here 

ain there are proximate causes. The legitimate desire of the agricultural areas 
of the world to assist the process of transition towards more balanced conditions 
is one of them. The pressure of unemployment explains the resort to intensified pro- 
tectionism in the industrial states. But just as in the sphere of political thought, there 
are deeper lying causes. I have already explained that self-determination in politics 
is not identical with a liberal view of international politics: I am afraid that the 
economic expression of the anti-international point of view in economics is the 
doctrine of sort en | in its cruder manifestations. It is because people have 
already preferred, in their heart of hearts, guns to butter that they urge sacrifices 
of social welfare in the name of sufficiency. But it is a doctrine which is the 
negation of economic liberalism, which sees in the interchange of the products 
of different areas, one of the ee means of rocucing the inequalities 
in the satisfactien of human needs which might otherwise persist for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, self-sufficiency would be seen to be what it 
actually is—a denial that co-operative action in the sphere of economic relations 
can benefit all the co-operators. 


There is, I admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
isolationism is popular at the present time. Mankind at present is obsessed by 
the idea that the golden age of opportunity lics in the past—that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markets. With a declining 
world population, it is argued, where can the goods be sold? (Marxian propaganda 
on the subject of the causes of War, I may say in passing, has contributed not a 
little to the spread of this delusion, based on the Marxian case on an utterly false 
analysis of the nature of profits.) But this special reason again is indicative of decay of 
liberal thought. It is easy enough to show that the idea of a limited economic Universe is 
utterly erroneous—that the population of many countries is increasing aud not 
decreasing and that one can as casily expand consumption by raising the standard 
of life per capita as one can by increasing the number of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the difliculty of disposing of such preposterous doctrines which alarms me—it is 
the fact that those who hold them and use them as instruments of policy ara 
unaware that they are inconsistent with the scheme of life which, in other respects, 
they purport to support. If such idcas gain credence and become, as they have 
increasingly become, the basis of policy, the humanistic way of life is doomed. 


Does it follow, then, that we must expect a collapse of all orderly cxistence ? 
Not at all : there ts an alternative, but it is one which not everyone will welcome. 
For, as I pointed out above, there ¢s an alternative—it used to bé called “imperialism” 
—I shall now call it the “totalitarian solution.” Strife in the international sphere 
(and in the economic sphere as well) would cease if the possibility of conflict were 
eliminated by the dominance of one power over all the rest—imposing its philosophy, 
using its armed might, enforcing its own economic solutions. Those who find in 
peace as such the highest end, will perhaps be satisfied : and such an empire might 
well endure, as the Germans boast the Third Reich will endure, for a thousand 
yours. But it means the death, perhaps for ever, of the humanistic ideal, because 
it solves the problem of harmony, not by the conciliation of different view-points, 
by the elimination of all but one. And thus, as it seems to me, those who deny 
that the | ae etl conflict of ideologies are, as they have always been, profoundly 
wrong, The present War could only have happened because there is no agreement 
as to the fundamental ordering of the world’s affairs. But it is not a conflict for 
subduing the “fringe” of civilisation as we fondly thought in 1914, in which victory 
is only a question of time and after which the millenium will necessarily dawn. 
For the period after 1919 has weakened the humane tradition and strengthened the 
forces of the totalitarian point of view. If the Western World wins in the field, 
let us hope that on this occasion it will not make the victory barren by a further 
Bacrifice of its own ideological standpoint. How to avoid this sacrifice : how to win 
in the realm of the human soul as well as on the battlefield is the problem which 
we will have to face, if not this year, at any rate in the course oe the next few 
years. And if victory on the field be not achieved, the problem still remains, but 
the solution will then be one which I shudder to contemplate. 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
K. C. B., K. ©. 8. I, Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India at the twenty-second 
Convocation of the Benarcs Hindu University held on the 23rd. December 1939 :— 


The conception of history has changed greatly even during my own life time. 
The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a few great men, monarchs 
and their counsellors, warriors, priests and prophets, guided and directed the 
destinies of common men. This conception no doubt had in part its origin ina 
social system now past or passing, but today an almost perverse delight seems to 
be taken in destroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to the process 
iteaclf. The task of the historian is now thought to be the apprehension and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, geographic or economic, which compel 
mankind inexorably along a predestined road ; while those who would have figured 
as great men in an earlier epoch are seen as puppets or marionettes, jerked hither 
and thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses as a political torce, the clevation of democracy from 
a political pen into a moral principle, and the growth of scientific knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more sensitive the historian’s vision, and statesmen them- 
selves have at times been not unwilling to impute responsibility for their own 
failures to the operation of conveniently discovered natural laws. 


There is something to be said for both of these conceptions, but the real truth 
seems to lie midway between them. Jn any historical situation it is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental forces, whatever they 
may be, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
will of individuals and groups which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The rclative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from age to age. There arc times when the human race appears to be flung 
hither and thither as by some catastrophic eruption of nature, so that the ideas of 
free will and self-determination appear a mockery ; but at others man appears still 
as master of his fate and able still to exercise a decisive influence upon the course of 
events. This is especially the case at those critical periods which recur from time to 
time in the history of the world. There are moments when mankind seems to 
come to cross-roads and there pauses, iynorant or uncertain which path he is 
poing to take, At these times the forces of which J have spoken as impelling him 
in one direction or the other are so nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will ultimately prevail ; and for a space of time, sometimes for a period of years 
at others perhaps only for a few days, the march of events appears to be suspende 
until something occurs which tilts the balance one way or the other. It is at such 
times that the human will may be decisive ; and, just as a vast and complicated 
piece of machinery may bo set in motion by the pressure of one man’s hand, 

ecause the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the determination of a single 
individual or group may give the advantage to one set of forces, and history 
resumes its march in one direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men are 
sometimes able to affect for good or ill not only their own gencration but the 
fortunes of generations still unborn, and awful then is the responsibility which they 
assume or which is thrust upon them, 


The history of Germany since the middle of the last century illustrates what 
I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the Austrian war of 1866, 
parliamentary liberalism in Prussia was holding its own and even making headway 
against the authoritarian tradition represented by the army and the landed aristo- 
eracy. The contemporary observer might well have supposed that Prussia was 
destined to develop along the same lines as Great Britain ; and if Bismarck had 
not been victorious in his struggle with the Prussian Parliament in 1862, the 
Germany of Goethe might have supplanted the Germany of Frederick the Great. 
An era of peace and co-operation with other nations might then have followed 
instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But the whele force of 
Bismarck’s powerful intellect and iron will were thrown into the scale against the 
progressive parties ; he had his way, and for three generations Europe has paid 
the price in blood and treasure. 

Has not India of to-day entered a period when she too is standing at the 
cross-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will determine her future 
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history seem still to be evenly balanced ? Some of them make for peaceful de- 
velopment, for her own political and spiritual evolution. Others make for division 
and civil strife and for the sterility and barrenness which they engender. She is faced 
with the necessity for finding a solution not only for the problem of her relations 
with Great Britain but also for the roblem of her own domestic 
differences ; and because of the equipoise of forces I cannot doubt that in India 
also the human will and human character will prove decisive in the ullimate 
determination of the path which she is to take. 

These are delicate matters to discuss and not least for one who has the honour 
to hold my present office, but detachment from political atrife sometimes assists in 
bringing things into another perspective. 

I see two pictures before me. I see my own country, inhabited by a united 
and homogeneous people, whose island home has cnabled them to pursue their 
constitutional development with little or no interference from without, who solved 
the problem of domestic unity two hundred and fifty years ago and who during 
the last two hundred years have been undisturbed by rebellion or civil tumult, unima- 
ginative perhaps by reason of their insular position in their relations with foreign 
lands, falling sometimes into grievous error—and what country has not ?—but with 
a strain of high idealism persisting through all their policies, passionate lovers of 
liberty and eagerly desiring that others too should learn how to achieve it and 
enjoy its blessings ; conscious of a great work done in India, but recognizing that 
the time must come when India assumes control of her own destinies ; who, warned 
by the past distractions of India and the melancholy spectacle of Europe to-day, 
seck to discern that concordad which will be the sizn for relinquishing a govern- 
ment so long held in trust. I see on the other side a vast sub-continent, inhabited 
by proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civilization as old as that of any 
of the peoples of Europe, gifted and sensitive, who, having closely observed 
the political doctrines taught and practised by the people of Great Britain, have 
now sought to follow what seemed to them so excellent an example ; who with 
the growth of the national spirit and conscious of great intellectual powers, fret at 
the least suggestion of forcign rule, no matter how light the rule and whether it 
be beneficent or harsh ; who, looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of their 
desires, sec with dismay a sort of disintegration of that national unity which had 
secmed to them so sure and so permanent, 


These are the two pictures as I see them, YPeshaps you will see them differen- 
tly, but in the main I am persuaded that the outlines are correct, And this is the 
thought which they bring into my mind: how closely does the purpose of one 
country approximate to the ambition of the other and how small a space is it 
which seems to separate the two! Can it be that the differences between them are 
no more than differences of method ? 

The long period during which the two countrics have been associated has seen 
many changes, but pores none more profound or significant than in the new 
conceptions both of democracy and of international relations. The task confronting 
this generation is to devise a political expression for this unexampled metamorphosis, 
and to discover a form of constitution adequate at once to the idealism of the times 
and to the strains that the government of so immense a country must inevitably 
impose. With such great issues pending, and with decisions to be taken affecting 
the life of the peoples of India for many generations to come, what can be more 
fitting in these halls devoted to study and research than to stand 
aside for a moment from current controversies, and to seek in the experience of 
other countries, when they too have been called upon to plan deliberately and 
afresh their political life, counsel and guidance in that most difficult of arts, the 
construction of the framework of a State? This may often be a more arduous 
task than to govern the State when made; and the arts appropriate to the ono 
are informed by principles different from those appropriate to the other. For a 
constitution is an instrument intended permanently to regulate the relations between 
citizen and citizen and between citizens and the State. It is not like an ordinary 
piece of legislation ; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of 
the State are to be made or altered. 

It is of the essence of a democratic constitution (and I am concerned with no 
other) that ultimately, and after full discussion and deliberation, the popular will shall 
prevail ; and no more effective political expedicnt has yet been discovered to 
achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it remains a political expedient 
and is not to be elevated into a moral principle, The democratic machine would 
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scarcely be workable without majority decision in some form ; but it works because 
those whom it may affect are content to live under it, and they will only be content 
when they are confident that the expedient will not be employed to do them 
injustice, and because the majority of today may become the minority of tomorrow. 

These considerations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 
itsclf, which can only be based upon a general agrecment. ‘The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers who expounded it had at least 
grasped the truth that a political society, if it is to have a chance of life, must originate 
in the common agreement of those who compose it. I speak of a society aclf- 
contained and self-voverning ; for history can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which have existed for long periods, perhaps even or centuries, 
when held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
self-contained and self-governing State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it are unwilling bed-fellows. The strains and stresses which a compulsory 
partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal, The world is strewn with the 
ruins of paper constitutions which failed because they ignored this simple truth ; 
and many of the evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have served, if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal 
structure. A constitution is not to be drafted on assumption, for in so vital and funda- 
mental a matter the results of one false step are incalculable. Let a constitution be made 
it is sometimes said, and in the sunshine of our content all differences will vanish 
like the morning mists. So too the unwilling bride may be persuaded that the 
affection which she docs not feel will follow marriage. Sometimes it may ; but 
it is docs not how disastrous to the union are the consequences and how 
irretrievable. 


To urge that gencral agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a successful constitution is not to put obstacles in the way of agreement. It is 
the begining of wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; and thus we arrive at the next question, how is this agreement to be 
secured, or, if already existing, to be ascertained ? Different countries have made 
trial of different methods, and I am aware that at the present time many people 
in India feel a special attraction to the method known as the Constituent Assembly. 
lIere my theme comes so close to current politics that even before an academic 
audience IT hesitate to do more than record the principal instances where Constituent 
Assemblies have been convoked and tested. But I may be permitted at lenst 
to make this observation. The Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide franchise, 
which have sought to combine the securing of unity among diverse elements with 
the writing of the new constitution itself, have not always had a happy result, 
Vhe Constituent Assembly after the French Revolution ended in committecs of 
public safety, in Napoleon, and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated 
sixty years later produced another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. Of the 
German National Assembly at Frankfurt in 1848, an English historian has written : 
“It was patriotic, ambitious, laborious, quick to resent foreign injurics, solicitons 
to extend German power, and _ notable as having created the original nucleus of 
a German navy. After elaborate discussions characterized by a high seriousness it 

roduced a democratic constitution for united Germany, of which there was no 
eature more valuable than a long array of scrupulous provisions for the protection 
of personal liberty. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, 
was unablo to accomplish its self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany 
was achieved, not by the give and take of Parliamentary argument, but by the 
blood and iron of civil and foreign war.” The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919 did not even survive to be extinguished by the 
present war, but had died long since. The Russian Constituent Assembly, elected 
in 1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only once. The Bolshevik minority 
withdrew after the refusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration. 
The Assembly proclaimed Russia to be a Democratic Federative Republic and then 
adjourned ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the Soviet Executive 
Committee had decreed its dissolution and their soldiers barred all approaches 
to the place where the Assembly should have met. 

The French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on paper, 
but it failed and was succeeded i a dictatorship, because, intoxicated with 
theory, it took no account of realities, Tts nineteenth century successor repeated 
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the error and suffered the same consequences. The German Assemblies of 1848 
and 1919 were neither of them strong enough to persuade or master their discordant 
elements; and the Bolsheviks were determined from _ the first that the Russian 
Assembly should be extinguished at the earliest moment, and that the will of the 
minority should prevail. 


By way of contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adopted for the 
urpose of bringing into existence the constitutions of Canada, Australia and 
Fouth Africa. Jn Canada the idea of a federal constitution had been familier 
for many years before the British North America Act; but the scheme whic. 
finally issued in the Act originated in 1864 at a conference of Ministers from the 
Maritime Provinces, and from Upper and Lower Canada, then united in a single 
Province. The resolutions adopted by the Conference were approved in Upper 
and Lower Canada in the following year, and a delegation visited London to 
discuss defence and other matters. In 1866 the legislatures of the Maritime 
Provinces approved the scheme, and, after a mecting in London between Canadian 
representatives and the British Government, the terms wero finally agreed upon 
and the Act became law in 1867. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 
eel had been set up by Statute as long ago as 1885, and the ide. of federation 
ad never lacked support. At a Conference held in Sydney in 1891, each Australian 
State sent deleyates and passed a number of resolutions. In 1895 a Premiers’ 
conference agreed that ten delegates elected by the electors of each State should 
meet to diaft a constitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referendum in 
each. The Convention met in 1897 and drafted a constitution which after 
consideration by the different parliaments was finally completed in 1898 and 
pubinitted to referendum in each State’. The draft was considered by 
another Premiers’ conference which suggested amendments for the purpose 
of mecting criticisms ; and after discussions with the British Government 
an Act was. introduced, which became law in 1900. In South Africa 
the earlier discussions on federation came to an end with the disannexation of the 
Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War of 1899-1902 that it 
once more bevame a living issue, It was forced on South Africa by economic 
causes, arising from the existence of four co-terminous independent governments, 
two of them without sea frontiers, with a European population extremely small in 
proportion to the vast areas which it inhabited. In 1908 a Railway and Customs 
Conference agreed to recommend that delegates should be appointed to draft a 
Tederal Constitution ; and a convention of thirty-three delegates appointed for that 
purpose met later in the same year. ‘The draft constitution ultimately agreed upon 
was for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; and in this form it was 
submitted to and approved by the Parliaments of three States and by a referendum 
in the fourth ; and the South Afiica Act became law in 1909, Here, then, are 
three constitutions which became law and are still in successful operation. They 
have been amended since they were made, but in no fundamental respect, and they 
continue generally to enjoy the confidence of the peoples for whom they were 
designed. ‘The important thing to observe is that in each of the three cases the 
body which hammered out tho scheme consisted of a very small number of delegates 
and that though no doubt there wore difficultics to be overcome, there was no 
organized volume of opinion which either refused to co-operate or which recorded 
its disscnt from the scheme ultimately adopted. 


In a body of delegates such as I have described, men come to know each othor 
better, to appreciate the strong points of another’s case and to realize the weaker 
points of their own. The impact of mind upon mind _ has its effect, and after 
some time (such is the experience of those who thave taken part in transactions of 
the kind) a sort of corporate sense is born, out Of which there may emerge, if not 
a common will, at least a common desire to produce results. I do not say that 
this always or necessarily happens, but it can and does happen, for it is impossible 
for a body of men to labour together with a common object for any considerable 
period of time, without asperities becoming softened, misunderstandings lessened and 
mutual respect engendered. 


*Western Australia held a referendum and joined the Federation after the 
passing of the Act but before the date of the proclamation bringing the Common- 
wealth of Australia into existence. 


